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PREFACE TO VOLUME THIRD. 


Hap we been specially solicitious to introduce the third volume of the Periodical Li- 
brary to the public, under the auspices of a great name, we could hardly have selected from 
the whole range of English literature one more admirably calculated for this purpose than 
that of Sir Watter Ravetenu. The chequered life and varied talents and accomplish- 
ments of this remarkable man, do indeed most appropriately represent the objects and ten- 
dencies of our work; viz., an exhibition of the characters of men, the operations of the 
human mind, as well in a national aggregate as in displays of individual enterprise, and the 
diversified appearances of the natural world which we inhabit—in fine, biography, history, 
essays, travels and poetry. The records of the past shadowing forth the events of the 
future-—the sunshine and the clouds of life——revolutions in the moral and physical 
world—man seeking to accomplish his destiny—his aspirations after the beautiful and sub- 
lime,—an impatience under the bonds by which genius feels itself shackled—these are 
grand and various themes of perpetua! recurrence without ever tiring. 

To the reader of English history the name of Raleigh presents the idea of an accom- 
plished courtier, a brave and skilful warrior, an adventurous but unsuccessful voyager, and 
finally, in despite of his splendid gifts of nature and fortune, a sufferer from great calami- 
ties, whose end was death by the axe of the executioner. But a more intimate knowledge 
of his character, derived from the authentic biography by Tytler, displays him under other 
and more winning aspects,—as a philosopher, and a liberal and profound statesman—a 
patron and proficient in the sciences and arts of his time—a Jearned historian—a sweet 
poet, and withal a pleasant companion. If under one point of view we see Raleigh rival 
in the esteem of his mistress and sovereign, the haughty and luxurious Leicester, the im- 
petuous Suffolk, the cool and persevering Burleigh, the rash yet chivalrous Essex, and the 
cunning Cecil,—in another, we find him the compeer and successor to the fame and exploits 
of an Effingham, a Drake and a Hawkins—and yet again the patron and friend of the poet 
Spenser, whom he encouraged to compose and bring out his Faery Queen, against the 


: _ advice of Sidney and others; and finally, in another scene, he is exhibited as the lively 


companion of Ben Johnson, Shakspeare, and other wits and poets of the age, at the Mer- 
maid, himself sober among carousers, witty and gay with no other incentives than the 
company and the occasion. To say that the character of this illustrious man was all clear- 
ness and purity would be to claim for him exemption from the failings of humanity, which 
he who lives in courtsmust of necessity largely share in.—Occasional spots and lines 
may not greatly diminish the valne, whilst they add, by contrasts, to the beauty of a pre- 
cious stone. A similar effect cannot, however, be conceded to moral blemishes; and yet those of 
Raleigh, for the most part, grew out of the excess of qualities, otherwise allowable, if not 
positively praiseworthy.—Thus, his credulity was, in a measure, the producti of his rich and 
vigorous imagination,—as his love of wealth resulted from a Jove of adventure and danger ; 
and even his personal ambition was Jargely mixed up with a desire for his country’s glory 
and power. 
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But the name of Raleigh has, after all, stronger claims on the patriotic recollections of 
an American than any to which we have yet adverted. He it was who, by his knowledge 
of geography, inferred from the set of the current through the Gulf of Florida the probability 
of a long stretch of coast and extent of territury between the Spanish possessions in the 


South and the regions discovered by Sebastian Cabot in the North. At a time when the 
incredulity of his countrymen and the parsimony of Elizabeth withheld from all enterprises 
in that direction, he risked his own private fortune, and urged, by his example and argu- 
ments, his relations and friends to engage in voyages, which resulted in the discovery of 
that part of the North American continent named, for the first time, by Elizabeth, Virgi- 
nia.—A\though himself unsuccessful in his attempts at colonization, “to Raleigh is due 
the honour of first projecting, and of keeping up by his persevering efforts and expensive 
expeditions, the idea of permanent British settlements in America. His name is thus as- 
sociated with the vrigin of the Independent States of North America, and must be rever- 


enced by all who, from liberal curiosity or pious affection, study the early history of their 
country.”* 

The age in which Raleigh lived was fraught with results, in addition to those above- 
mentioned, of vast moment to the destinies of the American continent. It was then that a 
desire for a simple form of religious worship, with an abandonment of many church forms 
and ceremonies, came to be associated with a dislike of regal power and aristocratical pri- 
vileges. Puritanism and republicanism went hand in hand, seeking out, at first, for their 
followers an asylum in the new worid, who founded the colonies of New England ; and, 
afterwards, all powerful at home, bringing a kingy to the block, and degrading from their 
high station the lords both clerical and laical. To thereign, therefore, of Elizabeth we 
must look for the circumstances which produced, in the time of her successor, the settle- 
ment of James Town in Virginia, and of Plymouth in Massachusetts Bay—events of even 
now unappreciable magnitude, when we consider the consequences to the people of this 
western hemisphere, in the formation of republican institutions, and the reflex operation 
of these on the old world. 


While thus presenting to our readers, in each successive volume of the ‘ Library’ works 
of history and biography, authertic in their details, and important in their subjects; and 
which every scholar of taste and discernment will be proud to peruse himself, and after- 
wards preserve for the benefit of others, we have not been unmindful of the lighter and 
merely amusing literature of the day.—This too has its value, for amusement is a natural 
want of the human mind; and since it must he gratified, it is for those who have the power 
of providing it, to contrive that it shall serve as an aimost imperceptible lure to the paths 
of learning and grave philosophy. Not alone will the history of an individual and of em- 
pires engage our attention :—that of nature in her gorgeous and varied displays, her nice 
adjustments, her attractive harmonies and beautiful details will also be brought out before 
the eyes of our readers. Natural History and Science are appropriate themes, and we 
only wait for the aid of an able cxponnder to open forth their mysteries to the admiring 
gaze of our friends.—No long time, we hope, will elapse before we shall have it in our 
power to gratify curiosity already powerfully excited on these subjects. 





* Southern Review, Vol. 1V. p. 441. t Charles I. 
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PREFACE, 
By the Author. 


I rrust it will not be deemed presumptuous 
when I express a hope that this Life will be 
found the most authentic account of Sir Wat- 
TER Rateieu, which has yet been given to 
the Public. This is said not only with res- 
pect but gratitude for the labours of my pre- 
decessors, Oldys, Birch, Cayley, and latterly 
Mrs. Thompson, whose Appendix of original 
letters, although undervalued by herself, has 
assisted me in tracing to its real authors that 
extraordinary conspiracy against Raleigh, 
which ultimately brought him to the scaffold. 

But whilst I acknowledge these obligations, 
I must add that in none of these works, so far 
as I can judge, has full justice been done to 
Raleigh. ‘lhe mistakes and aspersions of 
Iiume, and other writers have been suffered 
(except by Cayley) to pass unnoticed ; the se- 
cret history of his offences, his trial, and con- 
demnation, has been abandoned as obscure 
and un ntelligible; his famous and fatal Gui- 
anian voyage has been misunderstood: and 
the gross charges against his honourand vera- 
city, have neither been sufficiently examined, 
nor their falsehood exposed. ‘To supply these 
defects and omissions, to investigate with 
care, and determine with truth and clearness, 
the history and character of an extraordinary 
man, who, perhaps more than any other of 
his age, combined profound views with practi- 
cal knowledge, and activity, has been my ob- 
ject in the present work. I have endeavour- 
ed also to surround him with groups of his 
most eminent contemporaries, and, at the 
same time, to introduce into this biographical] 
picture a fuller account than is to be found in 
our general historians, of those great political 
events in the reign of Elizabeth, in which he 
was a principal actor. 

In accomplishing this, the reader will per- 
ceive by the references in the text, and by 
the documents in the Appendix, that 1 have 
consulted some of Raleigh’s manuscripts in 
the British Museum, and through the permis- 
sion of Lord Melbourne, which I gratefully 
acknowledge, have taken various extraets 
from original letters and journals ‘preserved 
in His Majesty’s State-Paper Office. I beg 
also to notice the courtesy of Mr. Lemon and 
Mr. Lechmere, who although trammelled by 
strict official rules, showed every disposition 
For the purpos- 
es of history and biogrophy these stores of 
original materials cannot parhaps be too 


highly appreciated, as may be seen by the in- 
ao ~ i m © © . 
teresting details, which have been derived 
from this source alone, in the account I have 
given of the invasion of England by the 


are the only legitimate basis on which all his- 
tory must be founded, and until not only these 
but all our national papers, and muniments, are 
made accessible to the public, no perfect Histu- 
ry of England can be written. May we hope 
that by the labours of the New Record Com- 
mission, the freedom of consultation and tran- 
scription will be at length established not on- 
ly in the State-paper Office, but in the other 
great collections of the kingdom, many of 
which, as they at present exist, are not so 
much the repositories as the cemeteries of our 
national records. 


Torquay, DEVONSHIRE. 
December 15, 1832. 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM RALEIGH’S BIRTH TO HJS SETTLEMENT 
OF VIRGINIA. 


Birth of Raleigh. Early Education. Sent 
to Oriel College, Oxford. Passes over 
to the War in France. State of that 
Kingdom. [His return to England. Goes 
to the Netherlands. Serves asa Volun- 
teer under Sir John Norris. His En- 
thusiasm for Navigation. Embarks in 
the Expedition of his Brother, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, to America. Its failure. 
Raleigh engages in the War in Ireland. 
State of that country. His eminent Ser- 
vices there. He returns to England.— 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. Character of 
Burleigh. Of Leicester. Of Sussex.— 
Of Sir Philip Sidney. First Introduc- 
tion to the Queen. Dispute with Lord 
Grey. Increases in Favour at Court.— 
Sir Humphrey Gilberts’s Second Voyage 
of Discovery. Raleigh’s deep Interest in 
it. Its Disastrous Issue. Raleigh per- 
severes in his Schemes. He fits out two 
Ships. The Voyage. Discovery of the 
Island of Okakoke and Coast of North 
Carolina. Return to England. The Queen 
calls the Country Virginia. Raleigh 
knighted. He sends a Fleet to Virginia 
under Sir Richard Grenville. Settlement 
of Virginia. Difficulties of the Infant 
Colony. Introduction of Tobacco into 
England by Raleigh. Raleigh’s Irish 
Estate. Spenser the Poet Raleigh sends 
a new fleet under Governor White to 
Virginia. 


Frew subjects of biography present greater 
attractions than the life of Str Watrer Ra- 
LEIGH. Asa statesman, a soldier, a naviga- 
tor, and a writer of original and varied genius, 





truth, such materials 
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he is connected with all that is interesting 
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in perhaps the most interesting period of 
English history,—-the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and so much was he the child of enterprise, 
and the sport of vicissitude, that he who sits 
down to write his life, finds himself, without 
departing from the severe simplicity of truth, 
surrounded with lights almost as glowing as 
thase of romance. 


The family of Raleigh was one of ancient 

entility, though neither rich nor noble. His 
father was Walter Raleigli, Esq. of Fardel, in 
Devonshire, a man remarkable for nothing 
except his having thrice married. His third 
wite, Catherine, daughter of Sir Philip Cham- 
pernon and widow of Otho Gilbert, Esq. of 
Compton, in the county of Devon was Ra- 
leigh’s mother. She was in all probability a 
woman of talent, as by her first marriage she 

ave birth to Sir John, Sir Humphrey, and 
Sir Adrian Gilbert,—all men of eminence, 
knighted for their public services by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Walter Raleigh, the youngest of two sons 
by this union was born in the ycar 1552, at 
Haves, a pleasant farm in the parish of East 
Badley, pa any situated on the coast, 
—a circumstance from which he perhaps ac- 
quired that early passion for maritime enter- 

rise, which afterwards distinguished him. 
t is certain he was much attached to the spot 
as we find him in the days of his greatness 
endeavouring to purchase it, “ from the natu 
ral disposition he had to the place, being born 
in that house.”"* The same year in which 
he first saw the light, closed the brief but 
hopeful reign of Edward VJ.; and it was a 
happy circumstance, that during the sangui- 
nary domination of Mary, he was still a boy, 
and secluded in the retirement of his father’s 
country seat, where he received, either from 
a domestic tutor, or in some school] in the 
neighbourhood, the rudiments of his edu- 
cation. When very young he was sent 
to Oriel College, Oxford, where his rea 
dy wit and precocity of genius were such, 
that they have been deemed worthy of com- 
memoration by his illustrious contemporary 
Lord Bacon.t He exhibited at the same 
time a restless: ambition, which prompted 
him to seek distinction rather in the stir- 
ring scenes of the world, than the clois- 
tered solitude of a college; and this natural 
inclination to adventure was fostered by the 
study of books relating to the conquests of 
the Spaniards in the New World,—a species 
of reading which was the delight of his ear- 
ly years,and undoubtedly gave a colour to the 
whole tenor of his life. 





* Original letter to Mr. Duke, Werks vol. viii. p. 744. 
The edition of Raleigh's Wo:ks referred to throughout 
this Life, is that in eight volumes printed at Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1829. The first volume contains the Lives 


of Raleigh by O'dysand Birch ; and the quotations from 
these writers are taken fiom it. 
} Apothegms, No. 64. 





His stay at Oxford, therefore, was short; 
and in 1559 he seized the opportunity of the 
civil wars in France, between the Huguenots 
and the Catholics, to visit that kingdom, and 
commence his military education. A more 
excellent school could not have been selected, 
and in adopting this step young Raleigh was 
sure of the approbatiou of Elizabeth: for this 
great queen, although, to use the words of 
Camden, her hands were full of disorders at 
home, was not wanting either in commisera- 
tion or relief to the persecuted Protestants of 
France. She not only exhorted other princes 
to lend them assistance, but advanced a con- 
siderable sum to the Queen of Navarre, and 
gave permission to Henry Champernon, Ra- 
legh’s near kinsman, to raise a troop of a hun- 
dred gentlemen volunteers, with which he 
passed over tothe continent. ‘They were ac- 
cording to the description of De Thou, “a 
gallant company, nobly mounted, and accou- 
tred, having on their colours the motto, Fi- 
nem det mihi virtus;” and many of them 
rose afterwards to eminence. But the most 
noted of them all was Walter Raleigh.* 

The historian might have added, that a 
more important and arduous period could 
hardly have been selected, in the history of 
France, for a young man to enter into public 
life. 1t was the crisis, when the Protestants 
under the Prince of Conde, and the Admiral 
Coligni, two of the greatest men of modern 
times, had risen in defence of their religious 
liberty against the tyranny of the Catholics. 
In the very year when Raleigh joined the ar- 
my was fought the battle of Jarnac, so disas- 
trous to the Huguenots, in which Conde hav- 
ing been made prisoner, was murdered in cold 
blood. About the same time the Prince of 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., commenced 
his military career under the care of the vet- 
eran Coligni. 

Of Raleigh’s personal adventures in this 
army no account is preserved either by him- 
self or others. But in his History of the 
World, written during his long imprisonment 
in the Tower, he alludes in more than one 
place to his French catnpaign. Speaking of 
the dangers of intrusting equal power to the 
commanders of an army, who seldom possess 
equal courage and judgment, “I remember 
well,” says he, “that when the Prince of 
Conde was slain, after the battle of Jarnac the 
Protestants did greatly bewail their Joss, in 
respect of his religion, person, and birth; yet 
comforting themselves, they thought it rather 
an advancement than a hindrance to their af- 
fairs; for so much did the valour of the one 
(Conde) outreach the advisedness of the other 
(Coligni), as whatsoever the admiral intend- 
ed to win by attending the advantage, the 





* Thuani Hist. B. 46, chap. ii. Ca:.den, Annal. Reg. 
Elis. ad Ann. 569. © Admodum adoi: scens jam primam 
fatis monstratus.”" 
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prince adventured to lose by being over con- 
fident in his own courage.”* In this sentence 
the style of its commencement, “I remember 
well,” creates a presumption that Raleigh 
was present in the battle. 

Not long after this occurred the disastrous 
defeat of the admiral at Moncontour, on 
which occasion the Catholic army was com- 
manded by the Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry IIf. It appears from Raleigh’s own 
account, that having shared in the perils of 
this contest, he retired with Count Ludowick 
of Nassau, who by his ability in conducting 
the retreat, saved one-half of the Protestant 
army, then broken, and disbanded, — “ of 
which,” says he, “I myself was an eyewit- 
ness, and one of them that had cause to 
thank him for it.”’} 

There is yet another allusion in his Histo- 
ry to the seene of his military education. “I 
saw,” he observes “in the third civil war in 
France, certain caves in Languedoc, which 
had but one entrance and that very narrow, 
cut out inthe midway of high rocks, which 
we knew not how to enter by any ladder or 
engine, till at last by certain bundles of straw 
let down by an iron chain, and a weighty 
stone in the midst, those that defended it 
were so smothered, as they rendered them- 
selves with their plate, money, and other 
goods therein hidden.t 

[t seems certain from a passage quoted by 
Oldys, that Raleigh remained in France till 
after the death of Charles IX. This would 
make the period of his stay upwards of six 
years, a circumstance which will account for 
a great chasm in all the memoirs of his life. 
During this time we may presume, to use the 
words of the same author, that “ he was initi- 
ated in those accomplishments, both civil and 
military, through the language and politeness 
of the people, as well as their warlike and 
ministerial affairs, whereof he afterwards 
gave such manifold proofs.”’} 

That era was indeed remarkable for great 
changes, and not less so for men eminent in 
the arts of peace, of civil government, and of 
elegant literature, as well as in war. If it 
was the age of Conde and Coiigni, it produc- 
ed also the Chanceilor de \’ Hopital, the Presi- 
dent De Thou, Ronsard, and Muretus; and 
before leaving that kingdom, about the age of 
twenty-three, Raleigh had no doubt availed 
himself of the advantages which it held out 
to a mind full of ambition and enthusiasm.— 
On the conclusion of the peace in 1576, 
which secured to the Protestants the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, he returned to Eng- 
land. It has been supposed by his biograph- 
ers, that he proved his early predilection for 





* Raleigh's Works, vol. vi. pp. !57, 158. 
t+ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 211. 
tWorks, vol. v. p. 355. 


poetry, by prefixing some commendatory ver- 
ses to Gascoigne’s satire entitled the Steel 
Glass; but, although written in the quaint 
style of his age, their poetical merit is below 
his other pieces, and it is difficult to believe 
that they flowed from the same sweet vein 
which produced the answer to Marlowe’s 
Passionate Shepherd. Be this as it may, he 
allowed himself but a short time for his do- 
mestic pleasures, or his recreations with the 
muses. Soon after quitting France he repair- 
ed to the seat of war in the Netherlands, 
where he served asa volunteer, under the 
Prince of Orange against the Spaniards. 

Fortunately for Raleigh, the condition of this 
portion of Europe rendered it at that time, an 
instructive school, both for political wisdom 
and for the military art; so that the rudiments 
of his edneation as a statesman and a soldier, 
which had been received in France, were ma- 
tured in the Netherlands. 

In the great contest then maintained, des- 
potic power was arrayed against the rights 
of conscience. It was the same struggle he 
had seen carried on in France, in which, un- 
der the banner of royal tyranny, superstition 
and cruelty were leagued against freedom 
and truth; and in both kingdoms he bore arms 
on the side of liberty. The same principles 
which determined Elizabeth to support the 
French Protestants, and to aim at the extinc- 
tion of the power of the house of Guise, in- 
duced her to thwart the schemes of Philip IL. 
of Spain. The advance of his imperious gov- 
ernor, the Duke of Alva, in the Netherlands 
had at first, in 1567, driven the Prince of 
Orange, a man as illustrious for genius as 
for ancient lineage, to seek a retreat in his 
estates in Germany. But the determined 
spirit of resistance shown by Holland and 
Zealand drew him from seclusion; and, at 
the head ot a league, by every member of 
which he was deservedly beloved, he organ- 
ized a resistance against Spain, which, amidst 
frequent reverses and intolerable oppression, 
only grew more resolute and decided, till at 
last, in 1574, it triumphed in the defeat of the 
ferocious schemes of Alva, and his recall 
from the government of the Low Countries. 

Two years after, upon the death of Re- 
quesens, who had succeeded the duke, Don 
John of Austria, natura] brother of Philip, was 
appointed viceroy of the Netherlands. He 
was a man of much pride, inordinate ambi- 
tion, and certainly of some genius. But his 
plans though vast were ill-digested, and his 
imagination greatly outran his judgment.— 
One of his projects, which had come to the 
ears of Elizabeth, and deeply incensed her 
against Spain, consisted in a plot to marry 
the Queen of Scots, and, in her right, to ac- 
quire the sovereignty of the British domin- 
ions. It was this which changed the policy 





§ Oldys’s Life, pp. 16,17. 
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agement to an avowed espousal of the canse}.to such pursuits. It is not ne there- 


of the Protestants, and a determined hostili- 
ty toSpain. The same motives induced her 
to conclude a treaty with the States of Hol- 
land, to advance them a loan of £100,000, 
and to despatch to their assistance that force 
of 5000 foot and 1000 horse in which Raleigh 
now enlisted es a volunteer. 

The chief command was given to Sir 
John Norris, one of the most experienced sol- 
diers in Europe, of whom it has been well 
said, that he was no less remarkable for his 
safe retreats than for his resolute onsets; 
whilst his conduct and discipline were so ex- 
act, that for a long time his actions were 
considered precedents, and his orders laws of 
war.* To-serve under such a master could 
not fail to be of the highest advantage ; and, 
although there is no direct reference to it in 
Raleigh’s History, or in his other works, 
there can be little doubt that he shared in 
that famous action at Rimenant, in which 
the Spanish army, commanded by Don John 
of Austria and the Prince of Parma, was 
overthrown by the forces of the States. The 
English siillintine had been joined by a 
Scottish force, under Sir Robert Stuart ; and 
the success of the battle is ascribed by De 
Thou and Lord Bacon to the steady discipline 
and determined courage of the English and 
Scots, who oppressed by a long march and 
the extreme heat of the weather, stript off 
their armour and doublets, and fought in their 
shirts and drawers.t 

Although thus engaged in war, both in 
France and in the Netherlands,young Raleigh 
had found leisure to inform himself on those 
subjects of cosmography and navigation, which 
at this time engrossed the attention not only 
of the learned and the adventurous, bnt of 
crowned heads and imperial councils. He 
had studied the histories of the discoveries of 
Columbus, the conquests of Cortes, and the 
sanguinary triumplis of Pizarro; anda wri- 
ter of good authority, who bears the same 
name, informs us that such books were his 
especial favourites, and the subjects of his 
early conversation. Colonel Richard Bing- 
ham, his fellow-soldier, amongst other multi- 
farious projects, was occupied with a scheme 
for the plantation of America.t Nor were 
there wanting, we may believe, in the army 
in which he served, many others whose socie- 
ty was fitted to encourage his early devotion 


*Lioyd’s State Worthies, p. 619. 


t Thu ini Hisio ia, vol. iii p 60%, ed. Bulkely 
¢ Richard Bingham was an eccent:ic an! extra rtina- 
rv soldier of fortune, who hal gained experience in tin 


French, Scottish, and Ven tian wars. He was a man 
of wonderfaliy versatile geuius, a great projector, * of 
a fanev high and wild, too desultory and overvoluble,”’ 
to ase the expressive language of a quaint writer. he had 
travelled over most pirts of the world ; and althouvh it 
was his fortune rather to be skilful in many mysteries 
than thriving in any, hisconversation and soee:y must 
have been agreeable to a young man of an entiius:axie 


fore, that the ardeut mind of Raleigh should 
have eagerly embraced an opportunity of 
embarking in an adventure of this nature, 
which offered itself whilst he was in Hol- 
land. 

His step-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
had published, in 1576, a trevtise concerning 
a north-west passage to the Kast Indies,which, 
although tinctured with the pedantry of the 
age, is full of practical sense and judicious 
arguinent.* The work appears to have made 
no inconsiderable impression upon the gov- 
ernment ; and Sir Humphrey having obtained 
a patent from the queen to colonize such parts 
of North America as were not possessed by 
any of her allies, prevailed with Raleigh to 
abandon his military pursuits and try his for- 
tune in the voyage. 

The project, however, failed. Many who 
had eagerly embarked in it became disconten- 
ted; all desired an equal share of power; dis- 
cord bred coldness and desertion; and Sir 
Humphrey and Raleigh at last fuund them- 
selves obliged to put to sea with a few friends 
who disdained to leave them under such ad- 
verse circumstances. “ When the shippin 
was in a manner prepared,” says Edmon 
Haies, who was a principal auctor in the en- 
terprise, ‘* and men ready upon the coast to go 
aboard, sonie brake consort and followed cour- 
ses degenerating from the voyage before pre- 
tended, others failed of their promises con- 
tracted, and the greater number were dis- 
persed, leaving the general with a few of 
his assured friends, with whom he adventured 
to sea, where, having tasted of no less misfor- 
tune, he was shortly driven to retire home 
with the loss ofa tall ship.”{ On its home- 
ward passage the small squadron of Gilbert 
was dispersed and disabled by a Spanish fleet, 
and many of the company were slain ; but, 
perhaps owing tothe disastrous issue of the 
the fight, it has been slightly noticed by the 
English Historians.t Although unsuccessful, 
however, in his first voyage, the instructions 
of Gilbert could not fail to be of service to 
Raleigh, who at this time was not much above 
twenty-five, whilst the admiral must have 
been in the maturity of his years and abilities. 

On his return from the American adven- 
ture in 1579, a new scene of activity was 
presented to his enterprising spirit by the re- 
bellion in Ireland. The intrigues of Spain 
had kindled the flame of civil war in that 
misgoverned couutry, and the prospect was 
not a little alarming. James Fitz-Morris of 
the Geraldine family, with the Earl of Des- 
mond and his two brothers, had raised the 
standard of revolt ; and soon afterwards three 
foreign ships, bearing a freight of Spanish 





*Hakluyt has printed ition his third volume, p. I1. 





turn of mind. 


tHakloyt, vol. iii. p. 145. 
{ Oldye’s Life of Raleigh, pp. 28, 29. 
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and Italian chivalry, arrayed under the Papal 
banner and commanded by San Josepho, ar- 
rivedat Smerwick in Kerry. Raleigh's mili- 
tary experience now entitled him to promo- 
tion, and we find him commanding a compa- 
ny inIrelard. The chief conduct of the war 
was intrusted to the Earl of Ormond, gover- 
nor of Munster, who dislodged the foreign 
troops from the fort Del Ore, in which they 
had entiznched themselves. It was found, 
from the testimony of the prisoners, that a 
scheme for the subjugation of the island had 
been concerted between Philip of Spain -and 


foreigners hung out a flag of truce. But 
Grey, a veteran and unrelenting soldier, re- 
fused to grant any terms except those of an 
unconditional surrender. At this time the 
famous Edmund Spenser was at head-quar- 
ters, and he has left us an account of the con- 
ference, “When,” says he, “ their secretary, 
Seignior Jeffrey, an Stalian, was sent to treat 
with the lord-deputy for grace, he was flatly 
refused it; and afterwards when their coloncl, 
named Don Sebastian, came forth to entreat 
that they might part with their arms like 
soldiers, and at least be spared their lives, ac- 








the Pope; but we may be permitted to sus-|cording to the custom of war and Jaw of na- 
pend our beliefin the assertion of Mr. George|tions, it was strongly denied him, and told 


Whetstone, who insists that his holiness had 


him by the lord-deputy bimself, that they 


provided a chalice to drink the Queen of|could not justly plead either custom of war or 
England's precious blood as soon as she should |law of nations, for that they were not any 


be made a sacrifice.* 
Ormond had not used the precaution of de- 


lawful enemies. * * Neither were the Earl 
and John of Desmond any thing but rebels 


stroying the fort, for which his army was too|and traitors, and therefore they that came to 
small to spare a garrison; and this neglect|succour them them no better than rogues and 


led to its re-occupation by a larger body of the 
enemy than at thattime it would have been 
rudent to attack. 
y, on the lord-deputy Arthur Lord Grey, wio 


Wes stationed at Rakele with a body of 800 


horse and foot under Captains Raleigh, Zoucii, 


Iie fell back, according-|make any terms with such rascals.” 


runagates; wherefore it would be dishonour- 
able for him, in the name of his queen, to 
It is 
painful to pursue the story farther. The 
fort surrendered, and orders were given by 
| the mexorable deputy to put the garrison to 











Denny, and Mackworth; on the strength of|the sword,—sparing only an Irish nobleman 
which re-enforcement he again advanced.—j|and a few Spanish officers, who were sent 


On striking their ten's, Raleigh, who had 


prisoners to England. 


Elizabeth, although 


observed that so soon as an encampment was|she exculpated the inferior officers, who sim- 


abandoned the Irish flocked into it in great 
crowds, remained behind with his troop, and 
lay in ambush to receive them. 
deceived in his expectation ; for the deserted 


ply obeyed orders, expressed herself deeply 
dissatisfied with their leader on account of 


Nor was he|this piece of cruclty.* 


Fcr some time after this the life of Raleigh 


camp was broken into by a tumultuous body| was that ofan aspiring soldier, enthusiastic 
of the rebels, whom he instantly charged,|in his profession, and mortified ‘ by the poor 


and all were either slain or made prisoners.— 
One of them when taken had a bundle of 
withies or willow-ropes on his shoulder; anc 
being asked what use he meant to put them 
to, answered, “ Why, to hang up the English 
churls!” “ Well,” said Raleigh, “ they will 
now do for an Irish kerne,”’ and commanded 


place and charge which he enjoyed under the 
deputy. Ina letter tothe Earl of Leicester, 
whose favour he seems to have enjoyed at this 
time, he declares that were it not that Grey 
was the friend of that powerful favourite, * he 
would disdain hig charge as muchas to keep 
sheep,’ and describes Ireland as a lost land, 


. 


him to be suspended in one of his own col-|not a commonwealth, but a common wo,”t— 


lars,—an instance of severity too much in 
character with the stern and exasperating 


This discontent, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Sir Walter rose in the confidence of 


policy at that time pursued by the generals|the government; and his activity was so 


of Elizabeth.* 


great in reducing the seditious practices of 


Lord Grey having procuredartillery,laidsiege | Lord Barry, and other leaders of the rebel- 


to the fort ; and for the first three days Raleigh 
commanded in the trenches,where John Cheke, 
the son of that Sir John Cheke whose name has 
been preserved ina sonnet of Milton, wasslain. 
** He was,” says a quaint biographer, “ a tall 
proper gentleman ; but he paid dear for his sta- 
ture, for venturing to look over the parapet, a 
Spaniard leveiled his piece and picked him off.” 
The full batteries were now opened, and the 
assault prosecuted so desperately that the 


* Whetstone's English Mirror, p. 154. Oldys's Life, 
p 31. 
{ Cox's History of Ireland, p 376. 


lion,—in the repulse of Fitz-Edmonds,—the 
capture of Lord Roch,—-ana restoring the 
country toa state of security,--that he was 
repeatedly promoted to situations of trust and 
responsibility. On the return of the earl of 
Ormond to England, the government of Mun- 
ster was committed to Raleigh, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir William Morgan and Captain 
Pierce ; and the same year we find him hold- 
ing the chief command in the city of Cork. 


+See a letter written about this time to the Earl of 
Leicester, Cayley’s Life, p. 26. P 
t Cayley’s Life, vol. i. p. 25. 
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The variety of his exploits, and the apparent-| 
ly contradictory qualities which he exhibited, 
were very remarkable. He united the da- 
ring courage of the old knight of chivalry 
with the calm judgment and tlie love of strat- 
agem which distinguished a later and more 
refined age. Of the first he gave an example | 
in the defeat of Fitz-tdmonds, where he| 
twice rescued and saved the life of one of the} 
gentlemen of his company at the imminent 
peril of his own. Of the last he furnished a 
no less striking instance in the surprise tnd 
seizure of the Lord Roch in his own castle, 
surrounded by a powerful garrison, and in a| 





country where the enemy had carcfully oc-| 


cupied every road and fastness. 


bursts of natural and generous feeling,—no 


enthusiasm for high intellectual talent,—no 
admiration for what was profound in science, 
or daring, or graceful, or beautiful in art,— 
no foolish feelings for chivalrous honour, or 
unproductive glory, interrupted the even ten- 
or of his purposes, or shook a single princi- 
ple which he felt to be expedient and neces- 
sary. His neglect of Spenser, when this de- 
lightful poet was recommended to his patron- 
aye by his royal mistress,—his contempt for 
military renown, unless the victory brought 
some tangible fruit in security or in solid 
coin,—his coldness to every thing in religion 
which did not affect the strictness of the Pro- 


But it is the} testant doctrines or the integrity of establish- 


characteristic of great minds, that they mani-|ed forms, all point the same way, and con- 


fest new and irresistible vigour amid the pres- 
sure of those difficulties which paralyze infe- 
rior capacities. 


Upon the suppression of the rebellion Ra-| 


leigh returned to his native country, with a 
reputation for valour and experience well 
known tothose with whom he had served, but 
which was lost at court amidst the dazzling 
brilliancy of superior rank and power. Nor 
could it well be otherwise; for at this mo- 
ment the throne of Elizabeth was surrounded 
by a nobility, amongst whom was to be found 
all that was illustrious in birth and pre-emi- 
nent in genius, by statesmen, and warriors 
both by land and sea, whose names have be- 
come familiar and stirring words, indissolu- 
bly associated with every recollection of the 
glory of England. 

The sagacious and wary Burieicu was 
now in the zenith of his power, the favoured 
minister of his royal mistress, and possessing 
an influence over her masculine mind which 
no other amongst her servants ever retained 
so long. Capricious, and exhibiting the weak- 
ness and mutability of a woman to his rivals 
Leicester and Essex, she maintained an inva- 
riable regard for Cecil; her confidence in his 
councils was never shaken for a moinent ; and 
upon every subject relating to internal admin- 
istration or foreign policy, his opinion, although 
openly and severely canvassed at the mo- 
ment it was given, was silently followed in 
the end. But, although he was the chosen 
minister of this great queen, he was not a 
man of splendid genius or of brilliant and 
original endowments, In tracing the prin- 
ciples of his government, and studying the 
accounts of his private life, it will be found 
that the prominent qualities of Lord Burleigh 
were of a homlier nature. Prudence, calm 
and unimpassioned judgment, indefatigable 
application, and extreme taciturnity in the 
despatch of business, were perhaps the most 
striking features in his mind +1 Jisposition ; 
and the exercise of these was nct interrupted 
by the impediments of the heart or the imag- 
ination, which lead some men astray. No 





vince us that the character of this great min- 
ister was less ardent than reflective. 

But this is only one side of the picture.— 
Looking to the principles of his administra- 
tion, and the energy with which he pursued 
them, nothing can be more great, consistent, 
and excelient. His determination to humble 
the Papal power, and to support the Protes- 
tant reformation,—his zeal on the side of li+ 
berty of conscience,—his consequent support 
of the Huguenot party in France, the Prince 
of Orange in the Low Conntries, and the Re- 
formed Lords in Scotland,—his encourage- 
ment of aJl that serviceable learning which 
promised these objects,* his decided opposition 
to a war for territorial conquest,—the gigan- 
tic energy with which he wielded the strength 
of the kingdom in the resistanve of foreign in- 
vasion, and in crushing the Irish rebellion,— 
his wise encouragement of the maritime pow- 
er of England,—his ardour in humbling the 
naval supremacy of Spain, in fitting out fleets 
for the discovery and planting of new coun- 
tries, and enlarging the boundaries of foreign 
commerce,—his measures of internal policy, 
for the settlement of a form of ecclesiastical] 
government, for tlie payment of the debts of 
the crown, the relief of the poor, the refor- 
mation of the coin of the realm,—all speak 
the great man, and justify the universal confi- 
dence of the nation in his prudence, vigilance, 
and wisdom, and the extraordinary reputation 
which he had acquired in foreign countries. 

No man perhaps ever lived in more diffi- 
cult times, or survived them with greater 
credit and success; aud the circumspection 
and caution of his earlier years, under Henry 
VIII, Edward VI., and Mary, are as re- 
markable in a different way as his pre-emi- 
nence during the reign of Elizabeth. Raised 
ito the peerage from the rank of a private 
gentleman, he yet thought little of the dis- 


| 
! 








* Witness his engaging his friend Sir Thomas Smith 
jt0 write a Treati-e on the Roman Money, which he 
deemed ef practical utility in guiding hisown measures 
for the reformation of the coin, Biograph. Britannica, 
by Kippis, at. Cecil, p. 387. 
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tinction. He had been as powerful under the 
name of William Cecil as he now was when 
he wrote Burleigh ; and although on great oc- 
casions, where a political object was to be 
gained, he could assume a magnificence in his 
entertainments which almost rivalled those 
of his sovereign, and even ordinarily in his 
houses, gardens, and equipage, kept up a 
splendid state, it was more in obedience to 
the taste of the queen and the times, than 
from personal vanity or enjoyment. ‘The 
common habits of his life were plain and os- 
tentations. “ He had a littie mule at his fa- 
vourite seat at Theobalds, upon which he 
rode up and down the walks: sometimes he 
would look on those who were shooting with 
arrows and playing with bowls; but as for 
himself he never engaged in any diversion, 
taking the word in its usual sense. Hehad a 
few friends who were constantly at his table 
because he liked their company ; but in all his 
life he never had one favourite, or snffered 
any body to get au ascendant over him, Bask- 
ing, as he did, in the sunshine of royal fa- 
vour, he rather suffered than enjoyed his 
greatness ; and whenever he had time to spare 
he fled, as his expression was, to Theobalds, 
and buried himself in privacy, where he 
would pleasantly throw otf his gown and say, 
‘Lie there, Lord Treasurer!’’* Yet these 
intervals of ease and domestic enjoyment 
were rarely snatched from the constant pres- 


sure of his employments, which continued to 


engross him from his first entrance into pub- 
lic life til] he settled a treaty with the States, 


as he lay sick upon the bed from which he 


never rose. 
In striking contrast tothe grave Burleigh, 


the next most conspicuous person in Eliza- 
profligate, and 
magnificent Dudley, earl of Leicester, the 
unremitting enemy of Cecil, and yet the 
It was asa 
woman, however, that Elizabeth loved and 
applauded Dudley, whilst as a sovereign she 
fully appreciated his rival. Noble birth, the 
devotion and sufferings of his ancestors in 
her father’s and her sister’s reigns, a person 
and countenance of extreme beauty and 
gracefulness, and a studied gallantry to his 
royal mistress, were qualities which endeared 
Leicester to Elizabeth, and blinded her to the 
Burleigh was 


beth’s court was the gay, 


highest favourite of the queen. 


drrker parts of his character. 
earnest for the glory and security of England 
and in labouring for his mistress’s interest 
was content that his own shonld follow as an 
cacessory. Leiscester loved power for its own 
sake, and desired to be omnipotent at court 
and in the council, that he might gratify his 
pride and revenge, destroy his enemies, and 
vaise himself upon their ruin. Endowed with 
a profound dissimulation, he intrigued with 





1 Lioyd’s State of Wortl.ies, p. 519. 
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Spain and plotted with the Catholics, in or- 
der to undermine the Protestant interest of 
Cecil; while, though abandoned in his prin- 
ciples and dissolute in his habits, he could 
assume the mask of religion and become the 
leader of the Puritans, that he might use 
their power to weaken the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishmeut, for the support of which bis rival 
was so deeply interested. His information 
was so secret, that his spies and dependents 
were supposed to be as busy on the continent 
as at home. He was little scrupulous as to 
the means employed to rid himself of an ene- 
my; and whilst, to shame the coldness and 
parsimony of Cecil, he acted as a munificent 
patron of the sciences and learning, he scru- 
pled not to deal with astrologers, wizards, 
and poisoners, provided they lent their dark 
assistance in the accomplishment of his de- 
signs. Yet all this was done so silently and 
circumspectly that no proof could be found 
against him, and the thread was lost before it 
could be traced to the master-hand which pre- 
sided within the labyrinth. “ Many,” says 
Lloyd, * fell in his time, which saw not the 
grasp that pulled them down, and as many 
died that knew not their own disease.”* At 
the period when Raleigh made his appearance 
at court, Dudley possessed some of the high- 
est offices in the kingdom ; but whilst the re- 
putation of Burleigh is permanent, his once 
potent rival is now chiefly remembered as the 
uncle of Sir Philip Sidney and the patron of 
Spenser. 

At this time another great man at court 
was Ratcliffe, earl of Sussex and Lord Cham- 
berlain, whose blunt, open, and martial cha- 
racter comes out in striking relief beside the 
polished and brilliant personages amongst 
whom he moved. His abilities in war were 
of the highest order, as was repeatedly shewn 
in Ireland; and although the rust of the camp 
and the smoke of battle had rather besmirch- 
ed and unfitted him for the office of chamber- 
lain to a virgin queen, there wasan affability 
and simplicity in his manners which attracted 
all honest men to his party, and enabled him, 
infinitely inferior as he was to Leicester in 
conrt-policy, to raise a party against him 
which had nearly ruined his great enemy, 
when Sussex shewed the nobleness of mind 
to plead for a fallen foe. It was his custom 
to designate Dudley by the nickname of Gip- 
sy, and on his deathbed he is said to have gi- 
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ven this singular advice to his friends who 
stood by :—I am now passing into another 
world, and must leave you to your fortunes 
and to the queen’s graces :—but beware of the 
Gipsy—he will be too hard for you all; you 
iknow not the beast so well as I do.”} 


Leicester, from his lordly state and influ- 





* Lloyd's State Worthies, p 519 


t Nauyton’s Fragmenta Regalia, p. 49. 
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ence, had acquired amongst the common peo- 
ple the title of the Heart of the Court, while 
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is styled by the judicious Camden the darling 
of the learned world,—whose natural genius 


Sussex, by his martial virtue, may be said to and propensity to great designs are comme- 


have been the soul of the camp; yet there 
was another at this time in the suite of Eliza- 
beth, who, although bearing no higher title 
than that of a knight, was better known 
in England and throughout Europe than if he 
had borne a ducal star on his bosom. This 
was the all-uccomplished Sir Philip Sidney, 
a person of so versatile a genius, that he 
seemed born to arrive at excellence in ai- 
most every department, whether of know- 
ledge or action. “His descent,” says Sir 
Robert Naunton, “ was noble on both sides, 
and for his education, it was such as travel 
and the university could afford and his tutors 
infuse; for, after an incredible proficiency in 
al] species of learning, he left the academical 
life for that of the court, whither he came by 
his uncle Leicester’s invitation, famed before- 
hand by a noble report of his accomplish- 
ments, which, together with a natural pro- 
pension to arms, soon attracted the good 
opinion ofall men, and wasso highly prized in 


morated by Grotius,—and whose death at the 
age of thirty-two created a sensation through- 
out Europe,—could scarcely have been the 
inferior person to which the amusing and pa- 
radoxical attack of Walpole has laboured to 
reduce him. One other quality of Sidney, 
which he shared with some of the greatest 
men of his time, was an ambition for naval 
adventure and a zeal for the discovery and 
colonization of new countries,—a passion 
with which Raleigh, as we have already seen, 
could deeply sympathize, and which did not 
fail to attract these soaring spirits to each 
other. 

It is unnecessary to add to these sketches 
of the court of Elizabeth as it existed at the 
period when Raleigh returned from the Irish 
wars into England. The brilliant picture 
might be filled up by other illustrious and 
able men who surrounded her throne, carried 
the terror of her arms into foreign lands, or 
the thunder of her fleets into the remotest 


the esteem of the queen, that she thought| Ses of the New World,—by Drake, Howard, 
the court deficient without him; and where- Hawkins, Sir Francis Vere, Lord Willough- 


as through the fame of his deserts he was in 


by, Walsingham, Sadler, Knowles, and ma- 


election for the kingdom of Poland, she re-|"Y more. But I have preferred to select such 
fused to further his preferment, not out of|S undoubtedly occupied the foreground, 
emulation for hisadvancement, but out of fear|and who were leaders and masters in their 
to lose the jewel of his time.”* This quaint various classes,— Burleigh among statesmen 
encomium may savour of flattery; yet, judg- and civilians, Sussex among soldiers, Leices- 
ing in the calmest moods of his numerous en-| ter among courtiers, and Sidney amid the as- 
dowments, and estimating him by the influ-|Sembled virtues and graces of thei all; and 
ence which he acquired over his age, Sidney | thus to convey to the reader some idea of the 
was doubtless an extraordinary man. His|busy and extraordinary scene on which our 
acquaintance with the affairs of Europe was|hero was now called to act a part. That Ce- 
so exact and profound, that William of Nas-|Cil was at this time aware of the talents of an 
gau assured Sir Fulke Greville he was de-|0fficer who had served with such distinction 
serving of a throne in foreign parts, although cannot be doubted ; but his personal introduc- 
he filled no office in England. His abilities|tion to Elizabeth has been ascribed by tradi- 
in war and wisdom in civil policy were of so|tion toa circumstauce which, though well 
high an order, that his uncle Leicester held known, is too pleasing to be omitted. 


his government in the Low Countries by his 


In her progress from the royal barge to the 


councilsand energy when alive, and lost, or|Palace, the queen, surrounded by her nobles 
rather found it prudent to resign it, after his|@”4 officers, came to a spot where the ground 
death. As a writer, indeed, we cannot speak| WS So moist that she scrupled for a moment 


of him so highly. His Arcadia, which had|to advance; upon which 


leigh, stepping 


just been finished when Raleigh came to forward with an air of devoted gallantry, cast 
court, is an interminable and unreadable pro-|O and spread on the earth a richly embroi- 
duction, pedantic, and learned, although in dered cloak which he then wore. Her ma- 
some parts deficient neither in sweetness nor|J@Sty, after pausing for a moment and regard- 
in energy , yet we ought to criticise it with a| ing, not without some little emotion, the no- 
reference to the taste of those times, and not| le figure of the young soldier to whom she 
by the rules applicable to a modern novel or|Wed so fair a footcloth, passed over it and 
romance. That he could sometimes write|Proceeded on her way; but, as was to be ex- 
with no common vigour and elegance, his|Pected, immediately sent for and took him 
little piece entitled Valour Anatomized in a| into herservice. ‘The anecdote, though rest- 
Fancy, and his reply to the libel on his uncle|img on no higher authority than that already 
Leicester, sufficiently demonstrate. He who|™entioned, almost proves itself to be true by 
was the friend and patron of Spenser,—who the knowledge it evinces Raleigh to have 





* Naunton’s Fragmenta, p. 66. 


sessed of the character of Elizabeth. Her 
predilection for handsome men and her love 
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of splendid appare] were well known; while 
in his sacrifice of the gorgeous cloak, and the 
air of devoted admiration which none knew 
better how to assume, he displayed that mix- 
ture of generous feeling and high-flown gal- 
lantry, not unlikely indeed_to meet the ridi- 
cule of the graver sort, yet fitted to surprise 
and delight the princess to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

At this moment the subject of public talk 
and deliberation was the marriage of the 
queen to the Duke of Anjou,—a match appa- 
rently agreeable to Elizabeth, and having the 
countenance of Burleigh and Sussex; but 
opposed on selfish grouuds by Leicester, and 
argued against by Sidney on the basis of po- 
litical expedience. Raleigh appears in this 
matter to have adopted the notions of the 
Treasurer and Sussex, and to have been se- 
lected by the queen to execute some matters 
of state diplomacy connected with it. He 
accompanied Simier, the French ainbassador, 
from England to his own court; and when 
the intrigues of Leicester or the capricious 
versatility of the queen had defeated the 
match, and Anjou departed from England to 
assume the government of the Netherlands, 
Raleigh was one of that retinue of nobies and 
gentlemen who conducted him in a inagnifi- 
cent progress to Antwerp, and saw him in- 
vested in his new charge. He was-here re- 
cognised by the prince of Orange, under 
whom he had served in the Low Countries, 


and invited to remain after the departure of 


Howard, Leicester, and Sidney, that he might 
be the bearer of letters to the English queen. 
Of this circumstance, evincing the consider- 
ation in which he was held by no incompetent 
judge, he gives us an account in his * Trea- 
tise on the Invention of Shipping.” Speak- 
ing of the flourishing estate of the Hollan- 
ders, he traces it in the first instance to the 
aid of his own country; “which,” says he, 
“the late worthy and famous Prince of Or- 
ange did always acknowledge; and in 1582, 
when I took my leave of him at Antwerp, af- 
ter the return of the Earl of Leicester into 
England, when he delivered me his letters 
for her majesty, he prayed me to say to the 
queen from him, that they lived under the 
shadow of her favour, and that certainly they 
had withered in the bud and sunk in the be- 
ginning of their navigation had not her ma- 
jesty assisted them.”* 

Sir Robert Naunton, who had no predilec- 
tion for Raleigh, describes him as possessing 
at this time a mindof uncommon vigour, with 
a person and manners which attracted all 
who saw him. His countenance was some- 
what spoiled by the unusual height of his 
forehead; but his expression was animated, 
his conversation varied and brilliant, and in 





* Works, vol. viii. p. 331 


speaking on matters of state he possessed a 
ready and convincing eloquence. Of this, 
not long afterwards, he was called upon to 
give an example before the queen and coun- 
cil, which al] authors agree had a surprising 
etiect. The occasion arose out of a dispute 
with Lord Grey of Wilton. What was the 
matter in debate does not exactly appear; 
though it is probable the severity of the late 
deputy in the massacre of the garrison at 
Fort de! Ore, and the part borne by Raleigh 
and Mackworth in its execution, may have 
called for inquiry. Itis certain, that on this 
occasion he defended himself vrith such spirit, 
and brought forward the history of the trans- 
action in which his credit was involved with 
so much force and clearness, that it made an 
extraordinary impression in his favour both 
on the queen and the council; whilst the old 
lord, who was more of a blunt soldier than an 
orator, found himself overpowered by the 
weighty reasons urged against him. 

But amidst all this versatility of talent and 
pursuit, there was one subject to which he 
wasattached from his early years, and which 
now engrossed his attention: This was the 
scheme for prosecnting discoveries in the 
New World, to which the near expiry of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s patent forcibly recalled 
his attention. ‘lhe letters had only been 
granted for six years. Of these, four had 
elapsed; and Gilbert determined, wich the 
assistance of Raleigh, to fit out a second 
squadron to promote that plan of discovery 
which he had explained in his discourse upon 
a north-west passage to India. The fleet 
consisted of five ships and barks,—the Delight, 
Raleigh, Golden Hind, Swallow, and Squir- 
rel,—having on board a force of 260 men; 
and all was ready for their departure on the 
Ist June, 1583. Raleigh had studied navi- 
gation and cosmography, not only in their 
higher branches but even in the minuter de- 
tails relative to the construction of vessels; 
and the largest ship in the squadron, which 
bore his name, of 200 tons, was built under 
his own eye, equipped at his expense, and 
commanded by Captain Butler, her master 
being Thomas Davis of Bristol. ‘The propri- 
etor, who had now risen into favour with the 
queen, did not embark in the expedition; but 
he appears to have induced his royal mistress 
to take sodeep an interest in its success, that, 
on the eve of its sailing from Plymouth, she 
commissioned him to convey to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert her earnest wishes for his success, 
with a special token of regard,-—a little trin- 
ket representing an anchor guided by a lady. 
We find this interesting circumstance in the 
following letter written by Raleigh from the 
court :— 

“Brorner,—I have sent you a token from 





her majesty,—an anchor as by a -~ as 
you see,—and further her Highness willed me 
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to send you word, that she wished you as great 
good hap and safety to your ship as if she 


herself were there in person, desiring you to| 
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strange voices commanding them to leave the 
helm; fearful shapes were said to glare dur- 
ing the night around the ship, and the appa- 





have care of yourself, as of that which she|rition of the ominous flaine, cailed by seamen 


tendereth; and therefore, for her sake, you 
must provide for it accordingly. Farther, she 
commandeth that you leave your picture 
with me. For the rest I leave till our meet- 
ing, or to the report of this bearer, who 
would needs be the messenger of this good 
news. Sol commit you to the will and pro- 
tection of God, who sends us such life and 
death as he shall please, or hath appointed.— 
Richmond, this Friday morning. Your true 
brother, WatTrer Raseien.”* 

The expedition which set out under these 
happy auspices was unfortunate even in its 
commencement, and ultimately fetal to its 
brave leader. in a short time the Raleigh 
returned into harbour, a contagious distemper 
having broken out on board. Gilbert pursu- 
ed his voyage ; and having reached the Bac- 
calaos, originally discovered by John Cabot 
and since called Newfoundland, took posses- 
sion of it and the adjoining coasts in name 
of the English queen. The ceremony, al- 
though performed in the New World, was, 
according to the usages of the Old, entirely 
feudal; the royal charter being first read, and 
a rod and turf of the soil delivered to the ad- 
miral. After a partial survey of the island, 
and an interview with the natives, whose dis- 
position was gentle and pacific, + they steer- 


“Castor and Pollux,” flitted above the mast.* 
These portents were the preludes to a tre- 
mendous storm; and on the 9th September, at 
midnight, the little vessel which carried the 
admiral was swallowed up with. all on board, 
and not a plank of her ever seen again. Sir 
Humphry Gilbert-was an able and extraordin- 
ary man, and deserves the epithet bestowed 
on him by Campbell, “ the father of our plan- 
tations,” having been the first to establish a 
regular method of colonial settlement. When 
seen for the last time before they were cast 
away, he was sitting on deck witha book in 
his hand, and was heard to exclaim, as if en- 
couraging his men. “ Be of good heart, my 
friends! we are as near to heaven on the 
ocean as at iand.” According to Captain 
Haies, an eyewitness, he reiterated “the 
same speech, well becoming a soldier resolute 
in Jesus Christ, as I can testify he was.” ¢ 
Afier this disaster the Golden Hind pursued 
her homeward voyage, and arrived at Fal- 
mouth on the 22d of September 1583. 

The melancholy fate of his brother did not 
deter Raleigh from the prosecution of his 
schemes. By the study of the Spanish voya- 
ges, and his conversations with some skiiful 
mariners of that nation whom he met in Hol- 
land and Flanders, he had learnt that the 





ed towards the south, with the intention of|Spanish ships always went into the Gulf of 


bringing the countries in that quarter under 
But discon- 
tent, mutiny, and sickness, broke out in the 
fleet; the Swallow was sent home with the 
sick, and soon after the Delight was complete- 
ly wrecked. The remaining barks were the 


“the compass of the patent.” 


Golden Hind and Squirrel ; the first of forty, 
and the last of ten tons burden. For what 


reason does not appear, the admiral insisted, 


against the remonstrances of his officers ani 
crew, in having his flag in the Squirrel. It 


wasa fatal resolution: the weather soon after 
became dark and lowering, the sailors with 
characteristic superstition declared they heard 


*Thia letter is indorsed as having been received Marcl 
18,* 1552-3 ; and it may he remarked that it seti!es th 
doubtas tothe tru h of Prinest stovy of the golden an 
chor, questioned by Campbell in his Lives of the Admi 
rals. If th: Heroologia Angliw, p.65, there i: a fine 
print of Sir Humphry Gilbert, taken evidently from a: 
original picture; bat, ovlike the pert'art memioned by 
Granger it his Biographicsl History, vol. i. p. 245, it dor 
not bear the device mentioned in the test. 
letter exp'ains this diffle-ence. 


must allude to a portrait already painted ; 
course the golden ancher then sent could not be seen i: 


at. Now he perished on the voyage. The picture at 
BDevonshire House mentioned by Granger, which bears 
this honouraple badge, must therefore have been painted 


after his death, 
tHakluyt, val. iii pp. 151, 153. 


* Cayley, vol. i. p. 21. 





t Worthies of Devonshire 





Raleiszh’s 
When Sir Humphry was 
at Plymouth on the eve of sailing, ‘he queen commands 
him, we see, to leave his picture with Raleigh, Thig 
and of 


Mexico by St. Domingo and Hispaniola, and 
directed their homeward course by the Ha- 
vannah and the Gulf of Florida, where they 
found a continued coast on the west side trend- 
ing away north, which however they soon 
lost sight of by standing to the east to make 
the coast of Spain. Upon these grounds, and 
for reasons deduced from analogy and a know- 
ledge of the sphere, he concluded there must 
be a vast extent of land north of the Gulf of 
Florida, of which he resolved to attempt the 
discovery. 

It is not improbable, also, that during his 
residence in France he might have become 
acquainted with the particulars of the voyage 
‘lof Verazzano, or have seen the charts con- 
structed by that navigator, who had explored 
the same coast nearly as far south as the 
latitude of Virginia.t Having fully weighed 


* Ibid. pp. 156, 158, 159. 

t Captain Edward Haies’s Narrative of the Expedi- 
ion of Sir Humphry Gilbert, Eakluyt, vol. iii. pp 143, 
159 

t Ramusio, vol. p.417. In 15°52 Haklnyt p»blished a 
work entitled **Divers Vovages touching the Discovery 
of America and the (slands arjacent.’’ It is dedicated to 
Sir Phi'ipSidvey: and, amoug other subjects. urges the 
necessity of an attempt to di-covera passage by the north- 
wis! to the East Indies. His reasons for the existence 
of such a passage are, first, the Jetrer of Sebastian Cabot 
to Ramusio, stating his belief that the northern part of 
America was divided into islands; and, secondly, “ That 
.|Master John Verazzano, who had been thrice on that 
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this project, he laid a memoir before the queen) cargo into two parts, intimated that one was 
and council, who approved of the undertak-| for the ship and the other for the pinnace. 


ing; and in the beginning of 1584, her ma- 
jesty granted, by her letters-patent, all such 
countries as he should discover in property 
to himself and his heirs, reserving to the crown 


Next day they received a visit from some 
canoes, in which were forty or fifty men, 
ainongst whom was Granganimeo, the king’s 
brother. Havins first rowed within a short 


the fifth part of the gold or silver ore which|distance, they Janded on the beach; and the 
might be found. The patent contained ample| chief, attended by his suite, who were hand- 
authority for the defence of the new countries, | some and athletic persons, fearless] y approach- 
the transport of settlers, and the exportation|ed opposite the ship. A long mat was spread 


of provisions and commodities for their use. 
Burleigh was now anxious to retire from 

public life ; and although his royal mistress 

insisted on his remaining in office, and rallied 


for him, on which he sat down; and four of 
his followers, apparently men of rank, squat- 
ted themselves on the corner. Signs were 
made for the English to come forward; and 


him with great vivacity on his love of seclu-|on doing so Granganimeo desired them to sit 


sion, Sir Walter, who was now in high favour 
at court, did not deem it prudent, or perhaps 
was not permitted to leave the country. He 
therefore selected for the command of his pro- 
jeeted voyage two experienced officcers,— 
Captains Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow, 
—to whom he gave minute written instruc- 
tions, and who sailed with two ships, well 
manned and provisioned, on the 27th of April 
1534. On the 10th of May they arrived at 
the Canaries; after which, keeping a south- 
westerly course, they made the West Indies ; 
and, departing thence on the 10th of July, 
found themselves in shoal-water, discerning 
their approach to the lands by the delicious 
fragrance with which the air was loaded,— 
“as if,” to use the words of their letter to Ra- 
leigh, “* we had been in the midst of some de- 
licate garden, abounding with all kinds of 
odoriferous flowers.’™* a4 
Arrived upon the coast, and sailing along 
upwards of 120 miles, they at length found a 
haven and disembarked, Their first step was 
to take possession of the country in the name of, 
the queen; after which they ascended aneigh- 
bouring eminence, and discovered to their 
surprise that they had not. landed on the con- 
tinent, but on the island of Okakoke, which 
they found running parallel to nearly the 
whole coast of North Carolina. The valleys 
were finely wooded with cedars, around whose 
trunks wild vines hung in rich festoons; and 
the grape seemed so native to the oti, that 
the clusters covered the ground, and dipt into 
the sea. For two days no inhabitants were 
seen; but on the third a canoe with three 
men approached. One of them was easily 
prevailed on to come aboard, when the pre- 


down beside him, showing every token of joy 
and welcome, first striking his own hea: and 
breast, and afierwards those of tae strangers, 
as if to express that they were all brethren. 
Presents were exchanged ; and such was the 
reverence with which these people treated 
their prince, that whilst he made a long har- 
angue, they remained perfectly still, standing 
at a distance ; even the four chiefs only ven- 
turing to communicate their feelings to each 
other ina low whisper. ‘he gifts were re- 
ceived with delight ; but on some trinkets be- 
ing offered to the chiefs, Granganimeo quietly 
rose up, and taking them away put thew into 
his own basket, intimating by signs that eve- 
ry thing ought to be given to him, these men 
being no more than his servants,—a proceed- 
ing to which they submitted without a mur- 
mur. A trade was soon opened, in which the 
strangers made good profit, by exchanging 
beads and other trifles for rich furs and skins. 
On exhibiting their wares, Granganimeo’s 
eye fixed with delight upon a pewter dish, for 
which he comnjadl the strongest desire. It 
became his at the price of twenty skins; and, 
having pierced a hole in the rim, he hung it 
round his neck, making signs that it would 
serve as a breastplate to prote.. him against 
the arrows of his enemies. 

It was now found that these people were 
engaged in hostilities with a neighbouring na- 
tion, and that tie absence of the king was oc- 
casioned by severe wounds lately received in 
battle, of which he lay sick at the chief town, 
six miles off. His brother, after a few days, 
again visited the English, attended by his 
wife and children, coming aboard and parta- 
king of a collation, which they seemed to en- 


sent of a shirt and some trinkets gained his|joy. Their manners were remarkable for 


confidence. 


On returning te his boat he be-| ease and civility. The lady was a handsome 
gan to fish, and having loaded it heavily pad-| little woman, extremely bashful. 


She wore a 


dled back to the English, and, dividing his|leathern mantle, with the fur next her skin, 





coast, in an old excellent map had so described; which 
map he gave to Henry the Eighth, and which,” says 
Hakluyt, ‘is yetin the custody of Mr. Lock,” It is pro- 
bable that Raleigh had seen this map, as Hakluyt’s book, 
published in 1582, the very year before his discovery was 
planned, contains a copy of it. 


and her hair, which was long and black, was 
confined in a band of white coral; strings of 
pearl, as large as peas, hung from her ears, 
reaching to her middle. Her children had 
earrings of the same precious material, whilst 





t Hakluyt, vol. iii. p, 246. 


those of her attendants were of copper. Gran- 
ganimeo was dressed much in the same fa- 
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shion as his wife. On his head he wore a 
broad plate of metal ; but, not being permitted 
to examine it, they were uncertain whether 
it was copper or gold. 

A brisk trade now began with the natives ; 
but no one was allowed to engage in it when 
the king’s brother was present, except such 
chiefs as were distinguished by having plates 
of copper upon their heads. When this prince 
intended to visit the ship he invariably inti- 
mated the number of boats which were to ac- 
company him, by lighting on the shore an 
equal number of beacons. The navigators 
learnt that, about twenty years before their 
arrival, a vessel belonging to a Christian 
country had been wrecked on the coast, all 
hands on board perishing ; out of the planks 
cast ashore the people had drawn the nails 
and bolts, with which they had formed some 
edge-tools, not having possessed any previous 
to this accident; but these were very rude, 
and their common instruments consisted of 
shells and sharp flints. Considering such im- 
perfect means their canoes were admirably 
made, and large enough to hold twenty men. 
When they wished to construct one, they ei- 
ther burnt down a large tree, or selected such 
as had been blown down by the wind, and lay- 
ing a coat of gum and resin on one side, set 
fire to it, by which it was hollowed out; after 
which they scraped and polished it with their 
shells; and if found too shallow, laid on more 
resin, and burnt it down to the required depth. 

The soil of the country was rich, the air 
mild and salubrious, and they counted four- 
teen kinds of sweet-smelling trees, besides an 
underwood of laurels and box, with oaks whose 
girth was greater than those of England. 
Their fruits were melons, walnuts, cucum- 
bers, gourds, and esculent roots; and the 
woods were plentifully stocked with bucks, 
rabbits, and hares. 
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As the surf beat high on landing, they got 
wet, notwithstanding their mode of transport ; 
but this inconvenience was soon remedied,— 
a great fire being kindled, and their clothes 
washed and dricd by the princess’s women, 
whilst their feet were bathed in warm water. 
The natives expressed astonishment at the 
whiteness of their skins, and kindly patted 
them as they looked wonderingly at each 
other. During the feast two men armed with 
‘bows and arrows suddenly entered the gate, 
when the visiters in some alarm took hold of 
their swords, which lay beside them, to the 
great annoyance of their hostess, who at once 
detected their mistrust. She despatched some 
of her attendants to drive the poor tellows out 
at the gate, and who, seizing their bows and 
arrows, broke them inan instant. Thege ar- 
rows were made of small canes, pointed with 
shell or the sharp tooth of a fish. The swords, 
breastplates, and war-clubs, used by the na- 
tives, were formed of hardened wood; to the 
end of this last weapon they fastened the 
horns of stag or some other beast, and their 
wars were carried on with much cruelty and 
loss of life. 

The name of the country where the English 
landed was Wingandaeoa called, and of the so- 
vereion Wingina; but his kingdom was of 
moderate extent, and surrounded by states 
under independent princes, some of them in 
alliance and others at war with him. Having 
examined as much of the interior as their 
time would permit, our countrymen sailed 
homeward, accompanied by two of the natives 
pamed Wanchese and Manteo, and arrived in 
England in the middle of September. 

Raleigh was highly delighted with this new 
discovery, establishing in so satisfactory a 
manner the results of his previous reasoning, 
and undertaken at his sole suggestion and ex- 
pense. His royal mistress, too, was scarcely 





adventurers, by invitation of the natives, ex-| less vratified; she gave her countenance and 


ploded the river, on whose banks was their 


support to the schemes for colonization, which 


principal town ; but the distance to be travel-| he began to urge at court, and issued her 
led being twenty miles, they did not see the! command, that the new country, so full of 


city. They reached, however, au island call- 


ed Aonoak, where they found a village of|state of life, be called Virginia.* 


nine houses built of cedar, the residence of 
their friend Prince Granganimeo, who was 
then absent, His wife, with whom they were 
already acquainted. received thein with dis- 
tinguished hospitality, rnnning out to meet 
them, giving directionsto her servants to pull 
their boats on shore, and to carry the white 
strangers on their backs to her own house, 


where she feasted them with fish and venison,|share in public business. 


amenity and beauty, should, in allusion to her 
He was 


soon afterwards chosen, along with Sir Wil- 


liam Courtney, to represent the county of De- 
von in Parliament, and although the imperfect 
manner in which at this period the transac- 
tions of the House of Commons were record- 
ed renders it difficult to follow the steps of his 
political career, it is certain that he served 





upon various committees, and took an active 
In the beginning 


and afterwards set before them a dessert of of December, the bill for the confirmation of 
fruits of various kinds. The people were|his patent of discovery, already mentioned, 


gentle and faithful, void of all deceit, and 


seemed to live after the manner of the golden| 


age. 





* Hakluyt, vol. iii. p 249. 


‘after having been read the second time, was 
‘referred to a committee, amongst whom we 
find the illustrious names of Walsingisam, 


* Ojdys's Life of Ralciczh, p. 58. 
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Sidney, Drake, and Grenville, by whom it was 
approved without alteration; and on the 18th, 
atter some discussion, it passed the house. 

Not long after this Raleigh received the 
honour of knighthood, a dignity bestowed by 
Elizabeth with singuler frugality and discrimi- 
nation. In the time of this great queen, it 
was a certain cognizance of distinguished 
genius and valour, very different from those 
titles of more pompous denomination confer- 
red by her successor, who suffered lucre to cor- 
rupt the true fountain of nobility, and to divert 
it into vulgar channels. It is a remarkable 
fact, that during her whole reign, extending 
to forty-fotir years, and perhaps more prolific 
of great men and great events than that of 
any former sovereign of England, she created 
only six earls and nine barons. With regard 
to the dignity of knight, it was reserved as 
the highest distinction which could be con- 
ferred upon a warrior and a gentleman. This 
was shown in the instances of Sir ['rancis 
Vere and Sir Walter Raleigh, men set apart 
for military service, and whom she never 
raised above the rank of knighthood ; saying, 
when importuned to make the former a baron, 
—* that in his proper sphere and her estima- 
tion he was above it already.”* About the 
same period Sir Walter received a new mark 
of favour, in the grant of a patent to license 
the vending of wines throughout the king- 
dom,—a monopoly, however objectionable in 
principle, extremely lucrative in its returns, 
and which was probably bestowed by Eliza- 
beth to enable him more effectually to carry 
on his great schemes for the improvement of 
navigation, and the settlement of a colony in 
Virginia. 

It was at this time that a company was 
formed by some able men, under letters-patent 
from the queen, denominated The Colleagues 
of the Fellowship for the Discovery of the 
North-west Passage. The principal persons 
in this spirited undertaking were, Sanderson, 
a wealthy merchant of London, Sir Adrian 
Gilbert, and Sir Walter Raleigh. An account 
of the results of their labours,—tlie three ce- 
lebrated voyages of Davis,—has elsewhere 
been given ;{ but some months previons to 
the departure of this great seaman, Raleigh 
had fitted outa fleet for Virginia, the com- 
mand of which he intrusted to his relative Sir 
Richard Grenville. This officer, whose life 
was as enterprising as his death was heroic, 
had, in his early years, served against the 
Turks, and after sharing in the glory of the 
battle of Lepanto, returned to England with 
the reputation of an experienced soldier, 
which he increased by his conduct during the 





* Osborne’s Traditional Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. i. Secret memoirs of Court of James I. 
pp. 80, 81. 


t Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Nol. Polar Seas and 


Irish rebellion. The queen promoted him to 
be Sheriff of Cork; and, on his coming to. 
England, he was chosen to represent the 
county of Cornwall in Parliainent, in which 
he exhibited uncommon talents aud energy. 
The fleet of which he new assumed the di- 
rection consisted of seven vessels, including 
the Dorothy a small bark, and two pinnaces. 
‘The others were the Tiger of 140 tons bur- 
den, the Lion of L00, the Elizabeth of 50, and 
the Roebuck, a fly-boat of the same burden as 
the Tiger. Part of these were fitted out at 
Sir Walter’s expense, the remainder by his 
companions in the adventure; one of whom 
was Thomas Candish or Cavendish, after- 
wards so eminent as a navigator,* who now 
served under Grenville. 

On the 19th of April the mariners reached 
the Canaries, from which they steered to Do- 
mninica in the West Indies, and larded at 
Puerto Rico, where they constructed a tem- 
porary fort; and during their stay captured 
two richly-freighted Spanish ships, having 
oo board some persons of rank, who purchas- 
ed their liberty at a high ransom. On the 
26th of June, after some delays at Hispaniola 
and Florida, they proceeded to Wokoken in 
Virginia; and having sent notice of their ar- 
rival by Manteo, one of the two natives who 
had visited England, they were soon weleom- 
ed by their old friend Granganimeo, who dis- 
played much satisfaction at their return.— 
Mr. Ralph Lane, who had been invested with 
the dignity of chief governor, now disem- 
barked with 108 men, having as his deputy 
Philip Amadas, one of the original discove- 
rers. Grenville does uot appear to have been 
sufficiently impressed with the difficulties at- 
tending an infant colony in a new country ; 
and, accordingly, after a short stay, during 
which was collected a vajuable cargo of skins, 
furs, and pearls, he returned to England, car- 
rying into Plymouth a Spanish prize, which 
he had captured on the homeward voyage, of 
300 tons burden, and richly laden. 


There is a combination of qualities requir- 
ed in the government of a new settlement, 
which are of rare occurrence. Courage, 
promptitude, and firmness, are absolutely 
necessary, but they must be under the con- 
trol of much good temper, patience, and self- 
command. An aptitude to take offence, and 
an eagerness to repel imaginary insults, are 
the most dangerous principles which such a 
dignitary can adopt; and unfortunately they 
seem to have been too prominent features 
in the character of Mr. Ralph Lane. The 
consequence was a speedy and total failure. 
Yet the first survey of their new territory de- 
lighted the English; and the governor in a 
letter to Hakluyt, who appears to have been 


+t Edinburgh Cabinet Libary, No. V. Early English 





Regions, 3d edit., p. 212—223. 


Navigators, p. 170. 
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his intimate friend, informs him that “ they 
had discoveree the mainland to be the goodli- 
est soil under the cope of heaven; abounding 
with sweet trees that bring sundry rich and 
pleasant gums; * * aac, moreover, of 
huge and unknown greatness, well peopled 
and -towned, though savagely, and the cli- 
mate so wholesome that they had not one 
person sick since their arrival.’* 

Lane fixed his ahode on the island of Roa- 
noak, and thence extended his researches 
eighty miles southward to the city of Seco- 
tan. He also pushed 130 miles north to the 
country of the Chesepians, a temperate and 
fertile region ; and north-west to Chawanook, 
a large province under a monarcl: named 
Menatonon. ‘These proceedings, however, 
were soon interrupted by the threatening as- 
pect of affairs at head-quarters. Even before 
the departure of Grenville for England an ac- 
cident occurred in which the conduct of the 
settlers appears rash and impolitic. A silver 
cup had been stolen, and a boat was dispatch- 
ed to Aquascogok to reclaim it. Alarmed at 
this visit the savages fl d into the woods, and 
the enraged crew demolished the city and 
destroyed the corn-fields. A revenge so deep 
for so slight an injury incensed the natives ; 
and, although they arttully concealed their 
resentment, from that moment all cordiality 
between them and the strangers was at an 
end. 

Not long after, Menatonon and his son Sky- 
co were seized and thrown into irons; but the 
monarch was soon enlarged, whilst the youth 
was retained as a hostage for his fidelity. To 
all appearance this precaution had the desired 
effect. But the king, although an untaught 
savage, proved himself an adept in dissimu- 
lation. Working upon the avarice and credu- 
lity of the English, he enticed them into the 
interior of the country by a flattering report 
of its extraordinary richness and amenity.— 
He asserted that they would arrive at a re- 
gion, where the robes of the sovereign and 
his courtiers were embroidered with pearl, 
and the beds and houses studded with the 
same precious material. Menatonon describ- 
ed also a remarkable rich mine, called by the 
natives Chaumis Temoatan, which was situ- 
ated in the country of the Mangaoaks, and 
produced a mineral similar to copper, al- 
though softer and paler. 


By these artful representations Lane was 
persuaded to undertake an expedition by wa- 
ter, with two wherries and forty men. In- 


stead, however, of the promised relays of 


provisions, they found the towns deserted, 
and the whole country laid waste. ‘Their 
boats glided along silent and solitary banks ; 
and after three days, during which they had 


not seen a human being, their last morsel of| 


food was exhausted, and the governor, now 


—_—— 


* Hakluyt, vol. iii. p 254. 
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aware of the treachery of Menatonon, pro- 
posed to return. His men, however, entreat- 
ed him to proceed, still haunted by dreams of 
the inexhaustible riches of the Mangaoaks’ 
country, and declaring they could not starve 
as long as they had two mast‘fis, which they 
might kill, and make into soup. Overcome 
by such arguments Lane continued the voy- 
age; but for two days longer no living thing 
appeared. At night indeed lights were seen 
moving on the banks, demonstrating that 
their progress was not unknown, though the 
observers were invisible. At last, on the 
third day, a loud voice from the woods sud- 
denly cailed out the name of Manteo, who 
was now with the expedition. As the voice 
was followed by a song, Lane imagined it a 
pacific salutation; but the Indian seized his 
gun, and had scarcely time to warn them 
that they were about to be ettacked, when a 
volley of arrows was discharged into the 
boats. The travellers now landed and as- 
saulted the savages. who fell back into the 
depths of the wood, and escaped with little 
injary ; upon which it was resolved to return 
to the settlement. On their homeward bound 
voyage, which, owing to their descending 
with the current, was performed with great 
rapidity, they had recourse to the mastiff 
broth, or, as the governor terms it, “dog’s por- 
ridge,” and arrived at Roanoak in time to de- 
feat a formidable conspiracy. 

The author of the plot wes Wingina, who, 
since the death of his brother Granganimeo, 
had taken the name of Pemisapan. His as- 
sociates were Skyco and Menatonon; and 
these two chiefs pretending friendship, but 
concealing under its mask the most deadly 
enmity, had organized the plan of a gencral 
massacre of the colony. The design, how- 
ever, was betrayed to Lane by Skyco, who 
had become attached to the English; and, 
aware of the necessity of taking immediate 
measures before Pemisapan could muster his 
forces, the governor gave instructions to 
seize any canoes which might offer to depart 
from the island. In executing this order, two 
natives were slain, and their enraged coun- 
trymen rose in a body and attempted to over- 
power the colonists, but were instantly dis- 
persed. Not aware, however, that his secret 
was discovered, and affecting to consider it as 
anaccident, Pemisapan admitted Lane anc 
his officers to an interview. which proved fa- 
tal to him. The Virginian monarch was 
seated in state, surrounded by seven or eight 
of his principal weroanees, or high chiefs; 
and after a brief debate, upon a signal given, 
the Europeans attacked the royal circle and 
put them all to death. 

This aiarming conspiracy had scarcely 
been putdown, when the natives made a se- 
cond attempt to get rid«f the strangers by 
neglecting to sow the adjacent lands, hoping 
in this manner to compel them to leave the 
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country. At this decisive moment a fleet of} 
twenty-three vessels came in sight, which 
turned out to be the squadron of Sir Francis 
Drake, who had fortunately determined to 
visit the colony of his friend Sir Walter, and 
carry home news of their condition on his 
return from an expedition against the settle- 
ments in the Spanish Main. It was now 
long past the time when supplies had been 
expected from England, and Drake generous- 
ly offered every sort of provisions. Lane, 
however, only requested a vessel and some 
smaller craft to carry them home, which was 
immediately granted; but before they could 
get on board, a dreadful tempest, which con- 
tinued four days, dashed the barks intended 
for the colonists to pieces, and might have 
driven on shore the whole fleet, unless, to 
use the language of the old despatch, “ the 
Lord had held his holy hand over them.”— 
Deprived in this way of all-other prospect of 
return, they embarked in Sir Francis’s fleet, 
and arrived in England on the 27th of July 
1586. 

Scarcely, however, had they sailed, when 
the folly of their precipitate conclusion, that 
Raleigh had forgotten or neglected them, 
was manifested by the arrival at Raonoak of} 
a vessel of 100 tons, amply stored with every 
supply. Deeply disappointed at finding no 
appearance of the colony, they sailed along 
the coast and explored the interior. But all 
their search was in vain, and they were com- 
pelled to take their departure for Europe. 
This, however, was not all. Within a fort- 
night after they weighed anchor, Sir Richard 
Grenville, with three well-appointed veseels, 
fitted out principally by Raleigh, appeared off" 
Virginia, where, on landing, he found to his 
astonishment every thing deserted and in ru- 
ins. Having made an unsuccessful effort to 
procure intelligence of his countrymen, it 
became necessary to return home. But, un- 
willing to abandon so promising a discovery, 
he left behind him fifteen men with provi- 
sions for two years, and, after sume exploits 
against the Spaniards in the Azores, arrived 
in England.* 

Such repeated mismanagement would have 
disgusted any spirit less ardent or energetic 
than Raleigh’s. But his zeal for the naval 
glory of the country, and his enthusiasm for 
the prosecution of maritime discovery conti- 
nued unabated. At this moment he had com- 
missioned two vessels, the Serpent and Mary 
Sparks, which he dispatched under Captains 
Joseph Whiddou and John Evesham to cruise 
against the Spaniards. In thisadventure more 
prizes were taken than they could carry 
home. Nor was he only enriched by the ships 
and commodities which were captured, but 
by the ransom ple yey amongst whom 
were the commandant of St. Michaels, and 


Pedro de Sarmiento, governor of the Straits 
of Magellan, one of the most able navigators 
in Spain. With him Sir Walter, who from 
acongeniality of pursuits could well appreci- 
ate his talents, entered into an intimate cor- 
respondence, treating him whilst under his 
roof with distinguished courtesy, discussing 
subjects of cosmography, examining charts of 
the New World, and availing himself as far 
as was possible of the great experience of 
Sarmiento. We learn this froman amusing 
anecdote introduced in his History of the World, 
in comparing the extravagant conjectures with 
which some antiquaries have filled up the 
more ovscure periods of ancient history to the 
pigmies and blocks of loadstone that geogra- 
phers think themselves at liberty to set down 
in their tracts of unexplored countries :— “ I 
remember,” says he, “a pretty jest of Don 
Pedro de Sarmiento, a worthy Spanish gen- 
tleman who had been employed by his king 
in planting a colony on the Straits of Mage!- 
len; for when I asked him, being then my 
prisoner, some question about an island in the 
Straits, which me thought might have done 
either benefit or displeasure to his enterprise, 
he told me merrily that it was to be called the 
Painter’s wife’s island ; saying that whilst the 
fellow drew that map, his wife sitting by desir- 
ed him to put in one country for her, that she in 
lunagination might have an island of herown.”’* 

It was about this time that George Clifford, 
earl of Cumberland, another celebrated ad- 
miral of Elizabeth, fitted out a small squadron 
for an expedition to the South Seas, to which 
Raleigh contributed a pionance named the 
Dorothy. Clifford in his youth had been the 
pupil of the celebrated Archbishop Whitgift. 
and was probably intended by his father for a 
pacific and learned profession ; but his early 
knowiedge in mathematics predisposed him to 
navigation, and, in common with many other 
enterprising spirits of that age, he was seized 
with the passion for adventure. This expedi- 
tion, however, in which Raleigh was a part- 
ner, proved unfortunate; and Sir Walter’s 
attention was soon engrossed by the arrival of 
his colony from Virginia. 

It is asserted by Camden, that tobacco was 
now for the first time brought into England 
by these settlers, and there can be little 
doubt that Lane had been directed to import it 
by his master, who must have seen it used in 
France during his residence there.t There 
is a well-known tradition, that Sir Walter 
first began to smoke it privately in his study, 
and the servant coming in with his tankard of 
ale and nutmeg, as he was intent upon his 
book, seeing the smoke issuing from his 
mouth, threw all the liquor in his face by 
way of extinguishing the fire, and running 





* Tlist. of jhe World, book ii. c. xxii. § 4. Works» 








* Hakluyt, vol. iil. p. 265 
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down stairs, alarmed the family with pierc- 
ing cries that his master, before they could 
get up, would be burnt to ashes. “ And this,” 
continued Oldys, “has nothing in it more 
surprising than the mistake of those Virgini- 
ans themselves, who the first time they seized 
upon a quantity of gunpowder which belong- 
ed to the English colony, sowed it for grain, 
or the seed of some strange vegetable in the 
earth; with full expectation of reaping a 
plentiful crop of combustion by the next 
harvest, to scatter their enemies.’’* 

*“ On another occasion it is said that Ra- 
leigh, conversing with his royal mistress up- 
on the singular properties of this new and ex- 
traordinary herb, assured her that he had so 
well experienced the nature of it that he 
could tell her the exact weight of the smoke 
inany quantity proposed to be consumed.— 

Her Majesty immediately fixed her thoughts 
upon the most impracticable part of the expe- 
riment, that of bounding the smoke in a ba!- 
ance, suspecting that he was playing the 
traveller with her, and laying a wager that 
he couid not solve the doubt. Upon this Ra- 
leigh selected the quantity agreed on, and 
having thoroughly smoked it, set himself to 
weighing—but it was of the ashes; and in 
conclusion, demonstrating to the queen the 
difference betweeen the weight of the tobac- 
co, her majesty did not deny that this must be 
the weight of what was evaporated in smoke. 
Upon this Elizabeth, paying down the money, 
remarked that she had heard of many labour- 
ers in the fire who had turned their gold into 
smoke, but that Raleigh was certainly the first 
who had turned their gold into smoke, but 
that Raleigh was certainly the first who had 
turned his smoke into gold.”} 

Along with Lane, Raleigh had sent Mr. 
Thomas Hariot, his master in the mathemat- 
ics, in whose society and instructions he took 
so much delight, that he maintained him in 
his house, and allowed him a pension. He 
wasa man of profound scientific acquirements; 
the undoubted inventor of the mode of nota- 
tion universally followed in modern algebra, 
so unjustly claimed by Descartes ;{ and _be- 
ing also an excellent naturalist, Sir Walter 
selected him as the person best fitted to ac- 
complish a minute survey of the extent and 
productions of his new kingdom. The reader 
will be amused at his description of this plant, 
afterwards destined to become so famous 
throughour Rurope: “ There is an herb,” says 
he, “ which is sowed apart by itself, and is 
called by the inhabitants yppouoc. In the 
West Indies it hath divers names, according 
to the several places and countries where it 





* Oldy’s Life of Raleigh, p. 74, 

tApothegms of Fnglish Nation, a MS. quoted by O! 
dysin his Life of Raleigh, p. 75. 

} Biogr. Biit. art. Harlot. Wallis’s Hist. of Algebra, 


groweth and is used. The Spaniards gene- 
rally call it tobacco. The leaves thereof be- 
ing dried and brought into powder, they use 
to take the fume or smoke thereof by suck- 
ing it through pipes made of clay into their 
stomach and head, from whence it purgeth 
superfluous fleame and other gross humours, 
and openeth all the pores and passages of the 
body ; by which means the use thereof not 
only preserveth it from obstructions, but also, 
if any be, in short time breaketh them; where- 
by their bodies are notably preserved in 
health. * * This yppouoc 1s of so precious 
estimation amongst them, that they think 
their gods are marvellously delighted there- 
with, whereupon sometimes they make hallow- 
ed fires, and cast some of the powder therein 
fora sacrifice ; being in a storme in the wa- 
ters to pacify their gods, they throw some up 
into the air and into the water; or a weare 
for fish being new!y set up, they cast some 
into the air; also after an escape from dan- 
ger they perform the same ceremony, all be- 
ing done with strange gestures, stamping, 
dancing, clapping of hands, and staring into 
the heavens, muttering at the same time, and 
chattering mysterious words and noises.— 
We ourselves, during the time we were there, 
used to suck it in the same manner, as also 
since our return, and have found many rare 
and wonderful experiences of its virtues, of 
which the relation would require a volume by 
itself. *However,” concludes Mr. Hariot, ev- 
idently hiinself an enthusiastic smoker, “ the 
use thereof of late by many, both men and 
women of great calling, and also by some 
learned physicians, is sufficient witness of 
this.”* 

In the treatise on Virginia written by this 
author, we find ample proof, that very liberal 
terms were offered by the proprietor to those 
who choose to settle in his new colony. The 
smallest portion of land that he granted was 
500 acres to any person who engaged in the 
adventure, and there seems to be little doubt 
that the failure of his first attempt ought to 
be ascribed to the imprudent conduct of Lane, 
not only in his attacks upon the natives, but 
his precipitate desertion of the settlement.— 
Yet Raleigh, undismayed by these misfor- 
tunes, and having a considerable command of 
money drawn from the prizes which his ships 
had taken, determined to send out a second 
colony, the preparations for which, however, 
he was for the present obliged to defer, on 
account of the multiplicity of aflairs which 
pressed upon him at home. 

Of these one of the most difficult was the 
management of a large estate in Ireland, giv- 
en him by the queen. On the suppression of 
the Munster rebellion, the forfeited princi- 
pality of the Earl of Desmond was parcelled 








cap. 36, 53, 
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out by Elizabeth among those who had dis 
tinguished themselves in the war; and in this 
plantation of Munster, as it was called, there 
was assigned to Raleigh a portion of 12,000 
acres. ‘the persons to whom these grants 
were made received the name of Gentleman 
Undertakers; andthey were bound to improve 
their property, with the view of reducing the 
country to civilisation and good order. One 
of those whe shared in this benevolence was 
the famous Spenser, who formerly filled the 
office of secretary to the lord-deputy, and 
with whom Sir Walter during his campaign 
in Ireland, had contracted a warm friendship. 
The lot given too the poet of the Fairy 
Queen contained the Castle of Kilcolman, the 
ancient and romantic domain of the Earls of 
Desmond, which was watered by the pleasant 
river Mulla. Although he remained in Eng- 
land, Sir Walter adopted with his character- 
istic energy immediate measures for the cul- 
tivation of his territory, not sparing his pri- 
vate fortune, reinclosing the lands laid waste 
by war, and encouraging the people to return 
to their deserted farms and hamlets. The 
subsequent rebellion, however, defeated these 
salutary endeavours: and in 1601, by the ad- 
vice of Sir George Carew, then President 
of Munster, Raleigh sold his Irish estate to 
Boyle, afterwards Karl of Cork. The farms, 
aw we learn from Carew, were then untenant- 
ed, and instead of yielding any profit, cost 
their proprietor £200 a-year to keep them 
from invasion and havoc,-—a consideration 
which induced him very readily to accept the 
offer of Mr. Boyle.* 

Sir Walter’s favour at court had now risen 
so high, that he began to experience the jeal- 
ousy which a) ways attends unusual promotion, 
and yet his preferments were rather honour- 
able than lucrative. He was appointed Sen- 
eschal of the dutchies of Cornwall and Exeter, 
and Lord Warden of the Stanneries; and he 
sat in the Parliament of 1586, in which the 
majority of the house recommended to Eliza- 
beth to put to death the Scottish queen, as af- 
fording the only sure prospect of security to 
her dominions. On this point the opinion of 
Raleigh cannot now be discovered. 

His office of Warden of the Sianneries was 
no sinecure ; and it may be necessary to ex- 
plain it. Tin, from a remote period, has 
been the staple commodity of Cornwall, this 
produce having been famous even in the time 
of the Romans. After the conquest by the 
Normans, the earls of that county derived 
great revenues from the same source, and in 
fact had the monopoly of the trade in Europe; 
for the Spanish mines had ceased to be work- 


ed, and those of Germany were not yet dis- 
Edmund, brother to Henry III., ha- 


covered. 


ed the stannery-laws, by which a certain 
impost, payable tothe Duke of Cornwall, was 
laid upon this mineral. These laws were af- 
terwards confirmed and enlarged by Edward 
IIf., who divided the whole society of tin- 
ners, till then composing one body, mto four 
parts, called from the places of their resi- 
dences, Foymore, Blackmore, Trewarnaile, 
and Penwith. Over these he constituted 
one general warden to judge in causes both 
of law and equity, and to setover each com- 
pany a sub-warden, whose duty it was to de- 
termine controversies once a-month,—their 
sentences, from the stannum or tin, being de- 
nominated stannery-judgments, from which 
an appeal lay to the lord-warden. And lest 
the tribute, forty shillings for every thousand 
pounds of tin, should not be regularly paid to 
to the Duke of Cornwall, it was provided that 
the meta! should be carried to one of the four 
towns to be weighed, starnped, and charged 
with duty ; after which the proprietor was at 
liberty to sell it, giving the first offer to the 
king. Such were the origin and uses of this 
ancient office. When conferred upon Raleigh, 
the title of Duke of Cornwall was extinct ; 
but the patent conveyed to him the same 
privileges which had belonged to the duke- 
dom. Under his management the condition 
of the workmen was ameliorated and their 
wages doubled,—a fact which shows that the 
monopoly, although injurious in itself, was 
mildly and honestly administered. 

Amidst these multiplied cares, he found 
time to cultivate his literary taste, to enjoy 
the society of learned and scientific men, to 
extend his patronage to professors of the fine 
arts, and not only to make himself useful to 
the queen in the graver matters of state poli- 
cy, but agreeable to her by his accompiish- 
ments and fascinating conversation. “ The 
queen,” says Naunton, in speaking of his rise, 
“began to be taken with his elocution, and 
loved to hear his reasons to her demands, and 
the truth is she took him for a kind of oracle, 
which nettled them all.”* 

It was now time to think of his Virginian 
colony, the failure of which was rather owing 
to the precipitate desertion of Lane than to 
any fault in the original plan ; and he deter- 
mined to make a new attempts for the settle- 
ment of a country which held out so many 
encouragements from its salubrious climate 
and fertile soil. Hariot, who accompanied 
Lane, had by this time published his True 
Report of the New found Land of Virginia, 
which created much speculation ; so that he 
experienced little diffculty in procuring 150 
settlers. He appointed as governor Mr. 
John White, with twelve assistants, to whom 
he gave a charter, incorporating them b 





ving obtained possession of thisdutchy, enact-|the name of the Governor and Assistants rf 





* Life of Boyle, Earl of Co’k, Biogra- Brit. 
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the City of Raleigh in Virginia. These, 
in three vessels, furnished principally at his 
own expense, sailed from Portsmouth on the 
26th of April 1587, and on the 22d of July an- 
chored in Hatorask harbour. White, with 
forty men, proceeded in the pinnace to Roan- 
oak to confer with the fifteen colonists left 
by Sir Richard Grenville ; but to his dismay 
found the place deserted, and human bones 
scattered on the beach,—the remains, as was 
afterwards discovered, of their countrymen, 
all of whom the savages had slain. A _ par- 
ty then hastened to the fort on the north side 
of the island. But here the prospect was 
equally discouraging. No trace of a human 
being was to be seen ; the building was rased 
to the ground, and the wild deer were couch- 
ing in the ruined houses and feeding on the 
herbage and meluns which had overgrown 
the floor and crept up the walls. 

Although the governor held Raleigh’s writ- 
ten orders to make the settlement on the Bay 
of Chesepiock, he was obliged to abandon 
that plan, and commenced repairing the build- 
ings at Roanoak. But disaster attended all 
their proceedings. Dissensions broke out 
among them; and White, either from want 
of firmness or not being intrusted with suffi- 
cient authority, found it impossible to carry 
on hisoperations with success. The natives of 
Croatoan were friendly ; those of Secota and 
Aquascogok, who had murdered the former 
colonists, completely hostile; but all were 
clothed alike,—and before going to war the 
Croatoans anxiously begged for some badge 
by which they might be recognised. In the 
confusion this was neglected, and it led to un- 
happy consequences. Howe, an English sail- 
or, who had gone a-fishing, was slain by the 
savages, being pierced with sixteen arrows ; 
and White having in vain attempted to open 
a pacific communication with the weroansees 
or chief men of Secota and Pomeiock, deter- 
termined not to delay his revenge. Guided, 
therefore, by Manteo, he set out at midnight 
with Captain Stafford and twenty-four men, 
and stealing in the dark upon the natives as 
they sat around a fire, shot some of them dead 
on the spot, while others fled shrieking into a 
thicket, and one savage who knew Saflord 
rushed up, calling out his name and embra- 
cing his knees. To the grief and horror of 
the governor it was then discovered that 
they had attacked a party of friends instead 
of enemies. 

Soon after Manteo, in obedience to Raleigh’s 
directions, was christened, and created Lord 
of Roanoak and Dasamonwepuk ; whilst Mrs. 
Eleanor Dare, the wife of one of the assist- 
ants, having given birth to a daughter, the 
infant was named Virginia, being the first 
Christian born in that country.* 





* Hakluyt, vol iii. pp. 284, 225. 
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White was now anxious to fulfil Sir Wal- 
ter’s instructions ; but disputes arose with re- 
newed bitterness among the settlers. Thongh 
they were not in want of stores, many de- 
manded permission to go home; others vio- 
lently opposed this; and at last, after stating 
a variety of projects, all joimed in requesting 
the governor to sail for England and return 
with a supply of every thing requisite for the 
establishment of the colony. ‘To this he re- 
luctantly consented ; and departing from 
Roanoak on the 27th of August 1587, where 
he Jeft eighty-nine men, seventeen women, 
and eleven children, he arrived in England 
on the 5th of November.* 





* Hakluyt, p. 286. 





CHAPTER ll. 
FROM THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA TO RA- 
LEIGH’S IMPRISONMENT. 


Expected Invasion of England by the Span- 
ish Armada. Conduct of Elizabeth.— 
Consultations with Sir Walter Raleigh 
and other experienced Officers. Prepara- 
tions for Defence. Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and Lord Henry Seymour. 
Strength, Numbers, and Disposition of 
the English Navy, shown from Original 
Documents in the State-paper Office.— 
Elizabeth visits the Army in the Camp at 
Tilbury. The Armada sails from the 
Tagus. Dispersed and driven back.— 
Sails the Second Time. Its /grival off 
the Lizard. Cautious Tactics of the Eng- 
lish. Their Success. Fight on the 22d, 
23d, 2th and 26th of July. The Arma- 
da makes its Way up Channel to Calais. 
Its Discomfiture. Rejoicing’s for the 
Victory. Raleigh's Services rewarded by 
the Queen. He sails with Drake and 
Norris in the Portuguese Expedition. 
Character of the Earl of Essex. Ra- 
leigh’s Journey to Ireland. Visits Spen- 
ser at Kilcolman. Their Friendship.— 
Three First Cantos of the Fairy Queen 
completed. Spenser returns with Raleigh 
to England. Introduced to the Queen. 
Raleigh’s Defence of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. Character and Fate of this great 
Officer. Raleigh’s Amour with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton. They are privately mar- 
ried. Elizabeth’s Iniignation, and Ra- 
leigh’s Disgrace. Sent to the Tcwer. 
Singular Conduct in Confinement. He 
recovers his Liberty. 


Tue governor of Virginia could not have re- 
turned home at a moment more unpropitious 
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to the interests of the infant colony. The 
mind of the whole nation was engrossed with 
one great. subject,—the expected invasion of 
England by the fleet so proudly described as 
the Invincible Armada,—and Raleigh, along 
with a committee of the ablest councillors 
and commanders, was engaged in devising 
measures of defence. He despatched White, 
however, with supplies intwo vessels; but 
they were attacked by a Spanish privateer, 
and so much disabled as to be obliged to put 
back, whilst it was impossible to refit. the 
ships, owing to the urgency of more impor- 
tant matters. The crisis was indeed one of 
the deepest importance. The preparations 
of Spain were conducted ona greater scale 
than had ever before been witnessed, and, 
whether we look to these mighty efforts, or 
to the consequences involved in their success 
or discomfiture, it is, perhaps, not too much 
to affirm that, in a reign crowded with events, 
this threatened annihilation of England, the 
Protestant bulwark of Europe, by the concen- 
trated energies of a despotic and Catholic 
power, was the greatest of them all. 

The resources of Philip made him a most 
formidable enemy. His navy was vast and 
unrivalled, if we consider the size of his ves- 
sels and their ordnance; the possession of! 
Flanders gave him harbours opposite to those 
of England ; his influence with the Catholic 

in France was great; his exchequer 
rich in gold of the New World; and hisarmy 
composed of the best-disciplined troops and 
the most experienced officers in Earope.— 
His preparations had now continued for three 
years, and the result was the assembling of a 
fleet greater than had ever sailed from Spain. 
According to a letter of Sir John Hawkins, 
written at the time to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham,* the main strength of the Armada con- 
sisted in a squadron of fifty-four “forcible and 
invincible” ships, embracing nine galleons of 
Portugal, twenty great Venetians and argo- 
sies of the seas, twenty great Biscainers, four 
easses,and one ship of the Duke. of Flor- 
ence of 800 tons. Besides these there were 
thirty stnaller ships, and thirty hulks, making 
in all 114 vessels; but another account, de- 
rived from the Spanish historians, gives a 
higher estimate, affirming that the whole 
naval force extended to 134 ships and twenty 
caravels.} 

It was divided into seven squadrons. The 
first, consisting of twelve Portuguese gal- 
leons, under the command of the generalis- 
simo, the Duke de Medina Sidonia; the se- 
cond, of fourteen ships, being the fleet of Bis- 
cay, under the vice-admiral Juan Martinez 
de Recaldo; the third, that of Castile, of six- 





* Preserved in S ate paper Office. 
tKent, vol. ii. pp. 266, 267, ‘This would make the to 
tal 154ships. It will be seen that Howard afterwards 


teen ships, commanded by Don Diego de Val- 
dez; the fourth,the Andalusian squadron of ele- 
ven ships, by Pedrode Valdez; the fifth, the 
squadron of Guypuscoa, of fourteen ships, by 
Don Michelde Oquendo; the sixth, the eastern 
fleet, often ships, called Levantiscas, led by 
Don Martin de Bertendona; and the seventh, of 
twenty-three urcas, or hulks, under the com- 
mand of Juan Gomez de Medina. Besides 
these there were twenty-four vessels, called 
pataches or zabras, under Antonio de Mendo- 
za, four galleasses of Naples, led by Hugo de 
Moncada, and four Portuguese galleys, by 
Dow Juan Gomez de Medina. The united 
crews amounted to 8766 mariners; and on 
board were 21,855 soldiers, besides 2088 gal- 
ley-slaves. The ordnance was less than 
might have been expected, the whole fleet 
mounting only 3165 guns; but exclusive of 
this the Armada contained a large quantity of 
stores for the army, consisting of cannon, 
double cannon, culverines, and field-pieces ; 
7000 muskets, 10,000 halberds, 56,000 quin- 
tals of gunpowder, and 12,000 quintals of 
match. Confident of success, the Spaniards 
loaded the ships with horses, mules, carts, 
wheels, waggons, spades, mattocks, baskets, 
and every thing necessary for taking posses- 
sion of the country; and the fleet and army 
were provisioned on an unexampled seale of 
profusion. Amongst other articles were 147,- 
000 pipes of wine. The generalissimo, the 
officers under him, and the volunteers, who 
belonged to the noblest families in Spain, 
were attended by their suites, physicians, and 
domestics. Every want had been provided 
for, every wish anticipated, with a splendour 
befitting more the progress of an Asiatic pot- 
entate than the passage of an army against a 
formidable antagonist. Superstition, too, had 
sent her sanguinary votaries, with the appa- 
ratus of her triumphs. One hundred and 
eighty monks and jesuits embarked on board 
the Armada; and chains, wheels, racks, 
whips, and other instruments of torture, to be 
employed in the conversion or extirpation 
of the heretics, formed part of the lading.— 
But this was not all the force that Elizabeth 
saw arrayed against her. In the Netherlands 
the Duke of Parma had prepared a flotilla of 
flat-bottomed boats, and collected an army of 
30,000 men, commanded under him by Ama- 
deus of Savoy, John of Medicis, and Vespa- 
sian Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta; whilst the 
Duke of Guise was conducting 12,000 men 
to the coast of Normandy, in expectation of 
being received on board the fleet, and landed 
on the west of England. 

Such was the force destined for the destruc- 
tion of the liberty of England, and the over- 
throw of the Protestant religion; and it might 
have been thought the gathering of a storm 
so tremendous would have shaken the-eon- 





in stating the whole force first seen off the lizard, makes 
it 160 sail. Itis difficult to arrive at .he exact numbers. 


stancy of a female sovereign. But this was 
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far otherwise. The inind of Elizabeth rose 
with the emergency ; and, at all times decid- 
ed, now assumed an attitude of Btrength, 
cheerfulness, and preparation, which was tru- 
ly noble. She knew the resources of her 
kingdom; she expressed her confidence that 
God would never desert the cause of the true 
faith, or permit its enemies to triumph, and 
she collected round her those wise ministers 
and brave commanders who had been bred in 
her councils, and hadgrained knowledge and 
renown in her seryice. Amongst these one 
of the most distinguished was Raleigh; and 
in the consultations, as well as in the active 
duties of this season of trial, he bore a princi- 
pal part. It is apparent from his writings, 
that he had long studied the question relative 


tothe best means of opposing the power of 


Spain; he was acquainted, better perhaps 
than any man in England, with the strength 
and resources of that kingdom; he was an 
excellent soldier, and intimately conversant 
with naval subjects; whilst his zeal for the 
honour of the queen, and the glory of his 
country, was not behind that of any of her 
servants. 

It was with good reason, therefore, that he 
was chosen one of the council of war, held 
on the 27th of November. Its object was to 
prepare an immediate scheme of defence; 
and along witi Raleigh sat Lord Grey, Sir 
Francis Knolles, Sir Thomas Leighton, Sir 
John Norris, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Rich- 
ard Bingham, Sir Roger Williams, and Ralph 
Lane, Esq. ‘These councillors were chosen 
by the queen, as being not only men bred to 
arms, and some of them, as Grey, Norris, 
Bingham, and Grenville, of high military tal- 
ents, but of grave experience in affairs of 
state and in the civil government of provin- 
ces,—qualities by no means unimportant, 
when the debate referred not merely to the 
leading of an army or the plan of a campaign, 
but to the organization of a militia, and the 
communication with the magistrates tor arm- 
ing the peasantry and encouraging them to a 
resolute and simultaneous resistance. From 
sume private papersof Lord Burleiyh, it ap- 
pears that Sir Walter took a principal share 
in these deliberations ; and the abstract of 
their proceedings, a document still preserved, 
is Supposed to have been drawn up by him — 
They first. prepared a list of places where it 
waslikely the Spanish army might attempt a 
descent, as well as of those which lay most 
exposed to the force under the Duke of Par- 
ma. They next considered the speediest and 
mostgffectual means of defenee, whether by 
fortification or the muster of a military array; 
and, lastly, deliberated on the course to be ta- 
ken for fighting the enemy if he should land. 

When the lord-lieutenants of the different 
counties returned their numbers, it was found 
that the total military force raised for the de- 
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fence of the kingdom amounted to 130,000 men, 
exclusive of the jevies furnished by the city of 
London.* From this mass troops were draft- — 
ed according to exigencies. it was deter- 
mined that at Milford, whose haven afforded 
the best opportunity of disembarking, there 
should be assembled 2000 foot and 200 horse. 
Plymofith was still more anxiously provided 
witli the means of defence, its proximity to 
Spain rendering it likely to be selected. 
There, accordingly, were stationed the 5000 
men of Devon and Cornwall, besides the 
force of the Stanneries which Raleigh com- - 
commanded as lord-warden. It was probably 
at this crisis that the queen conferred upon 
Sir Walter the office of lieutenant-general of 
the county of Cornwall; and it was recom- 
mended by the commisssoners that the utmost 
assiduity should be employed in disciplining 
these tioops,—one-half of the expense to be 
defrayed by the queen and the other by the 
country. Portland, of which Raleigh had the 
charge, was armed both by fortification and 
with the troops from Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
suire; and the same order of defence was car- 
ried into eflect in the Isle of Wight and So- 
nrerest, and upon the coasts of Kent and Sus- 
sex, Norfolk and Suffolk. In the event of the 
Spanish army landing, the order of battle was 
left to the discretion of the general ; only it 
was advised, if the enemy’s advance into the 
interior could not be prevented, that the coun- 
try should be driven and wasted, and the in- 
vaders harassed by perpetual alarms. Nor 
Was any serious opposition to be risked until 
the presence of a strong army should make 
the chance of victory more certain. 

The best measures for training the infantry 
and horsemen, for providing arms for the 
pikemen and billmen, for transporting ord- 
nance, provisioning garrisons, and the rapid 
cummunication of intelligence, were also re+ 
commended ; and, in addition tothis, Raleigh 
in a private correspondence directed the 
thoughts of the lurd-treasurer to some more 
minute precautions, which had probably es- 
caped the attention of the general conduct. 

In consequence of these able arrangements, 





* O iginal document in the State p»per Office. Inthe 
vear 1798 the late Jolin Bruce, Esq of Falkaud, keeyer 
of the State paper Office, was directed by the Right Ho- 
nourable Heury Dundas, at th. titime secretary at war, 
io make a search into the original documents uff@er his 
charge, forthe purpose of discovering what arrangements 
were made in 1528 for the Internal defence of the country, 
when Spain by its Armada projected the invasion and 
conquest of England. Mr. Brace accordingly drew up a 
fall and excellent report upon this question, illustrated 
by an appendix coniaing apparently the most valuable of 
the ccn'empo:ary documeuts relative to the Armada, 
which are preserved in the Siate paper Otlice ; the origin 
all sts ofthe army and navy; and the coriespondence of 
Howard, Hawkins, Drake, and Seymour, with the queen 
and ber ministers, !t is from this report, of whch a 
very few copies were printed for the members of the Ca- 
binet, but which wag never published, that the principal 
parts of this history of the Armada are derived. 

t Strype’s Annals, vol. iti. p. 452. 
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seconded by the spirit of the queen and the; He proceeds to demonstrate the weakness of 
energy of the people, the kingdom soon pre-|any argument drawn from France, or other 
sented an aspect which might have convinced | European countries, possessed of many forti- 
Philip of the extreme temerity of his attempt. | tied places; whereas the ramparts of England 


In a Jetter to Don Bernardin Mendoza, writ-| consist only of the bodies of men. 


There isa 


ten by some Jesuit or spy, it is stated, “ that| difference, he remarks, between an invasion 


within a short time the whole of England 
rose simultaneously and in arms. ‘l'here was 
not a corner of the land which did not ring 
with preparation and muster its armed force ; 
and especially,” says this eye-witness, “ the 
maritime counties from Cornwall to Kent, and 
thence eastward to Lincolnshire, were so fur- 
nished with soldiers, both of themselves and 
with the auxiliary militia of the neighbouring 
shires, that upon any one spot where a land- 
ing might be effected, witiiin the space of 
forty-eight hours an army of 20,000 men couid 
be assembled, provided with all manner of 
ammunition, carriages, and supplies, and 
commanded by captains of the greatest mili 
tary knowledge and experience.”* 

in addition to these preparations, in which 
every man able to bear a weapon was eager 
to act his part, the queen directed two armies 
to be raised,—one, consisting of 22,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, encamped at ‘lilbury in Esséx, 
under the Earl of Leicester; the other, which 
mustered 28,900 men, levied for the protec- 
tion of her majesty’s person, was commanded 
by Lord Hunsdon, her near kinsman, and a 
nobleman in whom she had a perfect conti- 
dence.t The city of London raised 10,000 
men, which were exercised in the presence of 
Elizabeth; atid in case of a more pressing 
emergency, they had a reserve in readiness. 
Thus the whole island, without exaggeration 
or metaphor, might be said, at this imperious 
challenge of Spain, to have stuod up sword 
in hand, sheathed in complete steel. 

All this, however, against the overwhelm 
ing naval force of Philip, might have proved 
insufficient. Some indeed thought the king- 
dom strong enough to cut any army to pieces 
the moment of its landing, and underrated the 
necessity of any great efiort at sea; but the 
prime minister was aware that such an idea 
was not to be followed. Raleigh in particu- 
lar deprecated so presumptuous a notion 
*“ As to the general question,” says he, in an 
admirable passage of His History of the 
World, “ whether England, without help of 
her fleet, be able to debar an enemy from 
landing, I hold that it is unable so to do; and, 
therefore, | think it most dangerous to make 
the adventure; for the encouragement of a 
first victory to an enemy, and the discourage- 
ment of a being beaten to the invaded, may 
draw after it a most perilous consequence.”’} 





* Oldys’s Li® of Raleigh, p. 101. 

t Original documents in the Siate-paper Office, 

¢ Hist. of the Worid, Book v. cap. 1 § x. vol. v. 
Works, p. 100, 


by land and one by sea, where the choice of 
ihe place of debarkation remains with the 
enemy; and he arrives at the conclusion, that 
such an attempt cannot be successfully resist- 
ed on the coast of England without a fleet. 
“There is no man ignorant,” says he, “ that 
ships without putting themselves out of 
breath, will easily outrun the soldiers that 
coast them. ‘Armies neither fly nor run 
post,’ said a marshal of France; and | know 
it to be true, that a fleet of ships may be seen 
at sunset and after it at the Lizard; yet by 
the next morning they may recover Portland ; 
whereas an army on foot shall not be able to 
march it in six days. Again, when those 
troops lodged on the seashore shall be forced 
to march from place to place in vain after a 
fleet of ships, they will at length sit down in 
the midway, and leave all in adventure.” He 
maintained, therefore, “ that- a strong army, 
in a good fleet, could not possibly be prevent- 
ed froin landing where it deemed best upon the 
coast of England, unless hindered by a fleet 
of equal, or at least answerable strength.”* 
These views, founded on a practical ac- 
quaintance with the comparative powers of a 
land and naval force, were adopted, and led to 
the equipment of a fleet suitable to the emer- 
gency. At this time the navy of England in- 
cluded among its commanders some of the 
greatest names in our history. Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Frobisher, the most intrepid and ac- 
complished sea-ofticers in Europe, were in the 
vigour of their abilities. Lord Howard of 
Effingham, high-admiral of England, and, 
what is remarkable, a Catholic, assumed the 
chief command, and Drike, Hawkins, Lord 
Henry Seymour, and Frobisher, were vice- 
admirals; whilst there also served under 
them such experienced captains as the Eurl 
of Cumberland, Sir Williain Winter, Fenner, 
and many others. Howard’s division amount- 
ed to sixty-six, including the merchantmen 
by which he was re-enforced; Lord Henry 
Seymour commanded a squadron of thirty- 
three sail: and these fleets were joired by 
eighteen merchant-adventurers from the ri- 
ver Thames; making in all a force of 117 
ships, having on board 11.120 men.t The 
lord-admiral, who guarded the west coast, di- 
vided his force into three parts, himself com- 
manding the centre, in which were the 
largest vessels. On the side of Ushant he 
stationed Drake, with twenty ships and five 
pinnaces, to vive the earliest notice of the 
enemy’s approach; whilst Hawkins took a 


* Works, vol. vi. pp. 102, 103. 





t Original! List in the State-paper office. 
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ition*between the admiral and the Scilly: 
In this manner the whoie line of 


Islands. 
the west was covered against attack. It was 
possible, however, that the Armada might 
make Cape Clear, double Dungsby Liead, and 


join the armament of the Duke of Parma in 
the Narrow Seas. 


Lord Henry Seymour and Count Justin of 


Navarre, admiral of Zealand, were stationed 
off Dunkirk, with orders to cruise along the 
coast of Flanders, block up its ports, watch 
the approach of the Spaniards by the Channel, 
and maintain a constant communication with 


Lord Howard. 


battle to live or die amongst you all; to lay 


down for my God, for my kingdom, and fer 
/m1y people, my honour and my blood, even in 
‘the dust. 
‘a weak and feeble woman; but I have the 
heart of a king, and of a king of England too, 
To provide against this|and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or 
jany prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
ithe borders of my realms! 
'than any dishonour shall grow by me, I my- 
iself wili take up arms,—I myself will be your 


I know that I have but the body of 


To which rather 


'zeneral,—the judge and rewarder of every 
one of your virtues in the field. I know al- 
ready by your forwarduess, that you have 


Elizabeth, at this trying crisis, experienced | deserved rewards and crowns; and we do as- 


the fidelity of the great body of her Catholic 
subjects ; though on one side the Protestants 
assaulted them with suspicion and odium, 
and on the other they were imvited by the 
Pope to throw off their allegiance, and com- 
bine in a general insurrection. But bred up 
as they had been in the errors of their fathers, 
these brave and honourable men were still 
devotedly attached to the land of their birth; 
and hence many nobles of that faith served as 
volunteers in the fleet and army.. Some fit- 
ted out vessels at their own expense, intrust- 
ing the command to Protestant officers ; while 
others encouraged their dependants to neglect 
at such a moment the distinctions of politics 
and religion, and to unite in the efforts to re- 
pel an act of unprincipled aggression.* 

The queen, meanwhile, omitted nothing 
which might encourage her army and increase 
her popularity. The camp at ‘Tilbury, where 
her favourite Leicester commanded, exhibited 
the appearance of a continual fete. She re- 
sided in the neighbourhood, frequently visited 
and held conferences with the officers, and 
when the arrival] of the Armada began to be 
daily expected, reviewed the army in person. 
On this occasion Elizabeth appeared in ar- 
mour, holding a marshal’s truncheon in her 
hand, and riding a noble war-horse. Essex 
and Leicester held her bridle-rein, whilst the 
lord-marshal, Sir John Norris, atiended or 
foot; and placing herself at their head, she 
made this uiemorable oration to her soldiers: 
—‘* My loving people,” said the Jion-hearted 
princess, “ we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety to take heed how 
we commit ourselves to armed multitudes“for 
fear -of treachery; but | assure you I do net 
desire to live to distrust my faithful and lov- 
ing people. Let tyrants fear! I have always 
so behaved myself that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in 
the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects ; 
and, therefore, I am come amongst you at this 
time, not as for my recreation or sport, but 
being resolved in the midst and heat of the 





Stowe, 


— Mewoirs of [Illustrious Seamen, p. 175 
p. 747, 





sure you onthe word of a prince they shell be 
duly paid you. In the mean time my lieu- 
tenant-general shall be in my stead, than 
whom never prince commanded more nobie 
or more worthy subject ; nor will I suffer my- 
self to doubt, but that by your obedience to 
my general, by your concord in the camp, and 
your valour in the field, we shall shortly have 
a famous victory over those enemies of my 
God, of my kingdom, and my pcople.”* 

On the 20th of May} the Armada sailed 
from the Tagus, the decks crowded with an 
array of chivalry such as had seldom befure 
heen mustered, and amidst the shouts of a 
multitude which believed that the doom of 
England was sealed. From the instructions 
of the Spanish commander-in-chief, preserved 
in the Siate-paper office, it appears that the 
fleet was to rendezvous first off Cape Finis- 
terre; but in case of separation they were to 
make for the Groyne. Thence they were to 
stretch for England, the point of meeting be- 
ing the south side of the Scilly Islands; or, if 
this should be impracticable, tomake Mount’s 
Bay on the coast of Cornwall. Preparations 
had been hastened in Flanders to facilitate 2 
co-operation with the Armada; and a flotilla 
Was equipped to receive troops, which were 
to sail for the opposiie shore on receiving intel- 
ligence that the great fleet had arrived on the 
western coast. To ensure success, a squa- 
dron of large Portuguese gal'easses were di- 
rected to separate from the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia the moment he reached his destina- 
tion for the purpose of supporting the Duke of 
Parma. 

These arrangements were unexpectedly 
disconcerted. Steering to the northward, 
within a league of Cape Finisterré, the fleet 
was attacked by a violent storm, which dis- 
persed the greater ships, sunk some of the 
smaller, and drove others for shelter to the 
neighbouring harbours. It was soon after 
confidently reported in England that the 
whole had been destroyed: and the queen, 


* @abala, p. 373. 
t Sanstavce or certain Mariners’ Report touching the 
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with rather too hasty economy, ordered the 
high-admiral to lay up four of the largest ves- 
sels. ‘To this he returned the noble answer, 
that rather than dismantle them at a moment 
of such danger, he would take upon him to 
disobey his mistress, and keep them at his 
own charges. Howard now called a council 
in which it was determined to sail towards 
Spain, to complete the destruction of the Ar- 
mada if disabled, or to ascertain if it had been 
refitted, and was again at sea; but though 
chase was given to fourteen ships, descried 
between Ushant and Sicily, they, as well as 
the great body of the fleet escaped the Eng- 
lish, and arrived in a shattered condition at 
the Groyne. Upon this, the high-admiral be- 
coming afraid lest in his absence they might 
reach Plymouth, returned thither with expe- 
dition; and, having discovered that all was 
still safe, allowed his men to have a short pe- 
riod of relaxation on shore. 


[t was fortunate he did so return; for on 
the very day of his arrival, being the 12ti of 
July, the Duke de Medina Sidonia once more 
stood out to sea, and sailed for England, hav- 
ing been informed by a fislierman that How- 
ard had laid up his ships, and considered the 
danger over for that year. The Armada had 
a slow and perilous passage through the Bay 
of Biscay, at times becalmed in thick fogs; 
but on the 19th of July it entered the British 
Channel, and at sunset was observed off the 
Lizard by Fleming, a Scottish pirate or rover 
who brought the intelligence to Plymouth.— 
At the moment this notice was given the cap- 
tains and commanders were engaged in pley- 
ing bowls on the Hoe; and Sir Francis Drake 
it is said, insisted, in the true spirit of a sailor 
that the match must be played out, as there 
was ample time both to win the game and 
beat the Spaniards. Al] was now bustle and 
preparation, and the wind blowing stiffly in 
from the south-east, the ships were warped 
out, —a difficult task,- but performed with 
great activity and skill. The object of the 
Spanish admiral was to make his way through 
the Channel to Calais, there to meet the 
squadron under the Duke of Parma. 

It was on the evening of Saturday, the 
20th of July that the English first degcried 
the enemy. The Armada came majestically 
on, the vessels being drawn up in a semicir- 
ele, which from horn to horn covered an ex- 
teut of seven miles.* Their appearance, 
owing to their height and bulk, though im- 
posing to an inexperienced eye, inspired con- 
fidence in Howard, who1eckoned upon having 
the advantage in tacking, and knew that from 
the light build and better management of his 
own ships he could out-manceuvre them. He 
accordingly suffered the whole to pass and 
doubling upon their rear, followed for some 





time without coming to close action The 
Disdain, a pinnace, commanded by Captain 
Jonas Bradbury, was, in the feudal spirit of the 
times, despatclied to carry a defiance tu the 
enemy, and commence the battle by discharg- 
ing her ordnance against the first antagonist 
she might approach. Immediately after this, 
the English admiral in his own ship, the Ark 
Royal, engaged a Spanish galleon command- 
ed by Don Alphonso de Leva, into which he 
poured a- well-directed broadside. At the 
same moment Drake in the Revenge, Hawk- 
ins in the Victory, and Frobisher in the Tri- 
umph, the largest vessel in the English fleet, 
brought to action the galleons-which were as- 
tern under the Rear-admiral Juan de Recal- 
do, a veteran of great courageand experience. 
His abilities, however were unequal to this 
contest ; and, after an obstinate resistance his 
squadron was dispersed, one ship burnt, the 
flag-ship of Pedro de Valdez, leader of the 
Andalusian division, taken by Drake, with 
55,000 ducats aboard (which were immedi- 
ately distributed amongst the sailors), and 
the rest compelled to seek shelter under the 
main body of the fleet. The Duke de Medi- 
na Sidonia, howevér, held on Ifis course, 
throwing out signals, and crowding all sail ; 
whilst Howard, satisfied with the advantage 
intermitted the cannonade till he should be 
joined by forty vessels which had been de- 
tained at Plymouth: so ended the first en- 
gagement of the 2Ist of July. ull 
At this crisis the following characteristic 
letter was written by the lord-admiral to Sir 
Francis Walsingham : 


“Sir,—I will not trouble you with any 
long letter, we are at this present otherwise 
occupied than with writing. Upon Friday at 
Plymouth, I received intelligence that there 
were a great number of ships descried off 
the Lizard; whereupon, although the wind 
was very skant, we first warped out of har- 
— that night, and upon Saturday it turned 
out to rein hard by the wind being at south- 
west, and about three of the clock in the af- 
ternoon we descried the Spanish fleet, and 
we did what we could to work for the wind, 
which by this morning we had recovered, de- 
scrying their fleet to consist of 160 sail, 
whereof there are four galleases, and man 
ships of great burden. At nine of the cloc! 
we gave them fight, which continued until 
one. In the fight we made some of them to 
bear down to stop their leak, notwithstanding 
we durst not venture to put in among them, 
their fleet being so strong; but there shall 
be nothing either neglected or unhazarded 
that may work their overthrow. Sir; -the 


captains in her majesty’s ships have behaved 
themselves most bravely and like men hither- 
to, and I doubt not will continue to their 





* Camden, in Kenuet, vol. ii. p. 546. 
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great commendation. 
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our snecess to your godly prayers, I bid you; 
heartily farewell. 


Your very loving friend, 
C. Howarp.”* 


The orders of the Spanish commander to 
pass Plymouth and join Parma being peremp- 
tory, he held on his course, despatching at 
the same time, a pinnace to hasten the Duke 
and inform him of the loss already received. 
Hitherto the action had continued ina succes- 
sion of skirmishes, the English avoiding a 
close engagement till their enemy should ; get 
farther into the Channel. t Raleigh in the 
mean while, afraid that the principal fight 
might take plece without his presence, left 
his charge by land to proper officers, and with 
a company of nobles and gentlemen ina small 
squadron, joined the fleet on the morning of 
the 23rd of July. 

By this time the Armada had advanced op- 
posite to Portland, and the battle which en- 
sued occupied the whole dey. The younger! 
and more ardent officers were anxious to 
board the enemy. But Howard had determin- 








ed upon a contrary course; and the publish- 
ed writings of Raleigh prove that he was a| 
principal “adviser on this subject. He was 
aware of the superiority which would be ac- 
quired by the lighter and less numerous ves- 
sels of the English over the unwieldy galleons| 
of the enemy, provided the admiral avoided 
coming to close quarters. He had observed 
that their own ships might approach near 
enough to give a broadside in which every 
shot did damage, while it was almost impossi- 
ble for the Spaniards to bring their great ord- 
nance to bear. He knew, to use his own 
words, “that to clap ships together belongs 
rather to a madman than a man of war; that 
there was more belonging to a good ship upon 
the waters than great daring, and a great 
difference between fighting lisse or at large, 
where the contest he ppens to be between 
vessels of great build, heavy ordnance, and a 
large ferce aboard, and ships, such as the 
English were, of lighter make, and more 
sparingly manned.” The tactics therefore 
adopted were wisely suited to the compara- 
tive powers of the two fleets. Howard’s 
squadron, which consisted of nearly 100 ships 
kept loose and separate, ever asunder but al- 
ways in motion, and taking advantage of the 
wind to tack when they could most annoy 
the enemy, pouring in a broadside, and then 
sheering out of range of the Spanish guns, 
returning before the latter had time to reload, 
and giving them another discharge, succeed- 


* This letter is published f om the original in the State 
paper Offive; the old sp ling has been altered.—Bruce’s 
Report, Ap. No. 54. 

t Substance of certain Mariners’ Report. 


Original in 
State paper Office. 
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ied by as speedy a retreat ; 


so that Sir Henry 
From on board the Ark,! Wotton has compared it to a morris-dance up- 
the coast of Plymouth, the 21st July, 1588.—|on the waters.* 


At first the whole Spanish fleet bore down 
upon their antagonists, anxious to bring them 
to a closé action, which these dextrous com- 
batants avoided by separating into smal] divi- 
sions. One of them, however, consisting of 
six ships, led by the Triumph, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, and the Golden Lion, Sir Thomas 
Howard, was so far disjoined from the rest, 
that the galleases, getting advantage of the 
wind, came close abreast, and began an en- 
gagement which lasted two hours with the 
most unremitting obstinacy. At the same 
time one of the English squadrons attacked 
the division of the Armada stationed to the 
westward, and disabled every ship in the line, 
but before this advantage ceuld be followed 
up sighals were made for the victors to join 
the Ark Royal, and proceed to the assistance 
of Frobisher and his five merchantmen, who 
fought with undiminished resolution against 
a far superior force. Orders were given at 
the same time that not a single shot should 
be fired before coming within musket-range. 
The Spanish admiral anticipating the inten- 
‘tion of Howard, attempted to intercept him 
by sixteen of his best equipped galleons, 
which brought ona sanguinary conflict. The 
ors fought with resolution, but their 
shina were sluggish : when they gave a broad- 
side, a great ‘part of it, from their height, 
above the water, flew over the heads of their 
opponents, and at last they were completely 
broken, and forced to sheer off. Frobisher, 
also repulsed the squadron that attacked him; 
and the battle, which had continued from 
morning, was only broken off by fight,—a 
large Venetian ship and several transports 
having been taken by the English.t 

Next day the Spaniards showed little in- 
clination to renew the action; and by a muis- 
management, strongly animadverted upon by 
Raleigh, their antagonist had run short of 
ammunition. Howard despatched some barks 
and pinnaces, which’ soon rejoined him with 
a supply ; but in consequence of this circum- 
stance operations were suspended during the 
whole of the 24th. 

On the morning of the 25th, the Armada 
being alongside of the Isle of Wight, a large 
Portuguese galleon, which had probebly been 
disabled in the fight of the 28d, dropned 
astern, and was, w ithout much resistance, ta- 
ken by Captain Hawkins. Three galleases, 
indeed, under Alphonso de Leva and Tellez 
Enriquez, attempted a rescue, but were them- 
selves severely handled, and with difficulty 
escaped ; whilst the remainder, alarmed by 
the evident, superiority of their enemy, kept 


* Hist. of the World. Works, vol. ii. pp. 81, 8&2. 
t Kent, p. 268—290. 
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aloof, and the wind falling, their ships lay 
becalmed and completely inactive upon the 
waters, It was one great advantage thal the 
English vessels, from their light build, could 
be towed near the Spaniards by the Jong boats, 
—an operation which the huge dimensions 
of the Jatter rendered impracticable. The 
Triumph, Captain Frobisher, at this moment, 
from being the largest in the fleet, had fallen 
to leeward, and a breeze springing up, seme 
galleons prepared to attack her; but before 
they could gain the weathergage, she was 
taken in tow by e small vessel,and recovered 
the wind, while the White Bear and Eliza- 
beth Jonas bore up to her relief in the face of 
a numerous squadron. During the action, 
which now became general, the Spanish ad- 
wniral’s ship, San Martin, had her mainmast 
shot away, and was otherwise so shattered, 
that, according to their own account, he must 
have struck, had he not been rescued by his 
vice-adiniral Recaldo and Mecia, with whose 
assistance he renewed the fight; when the 
English, again in want of ammunition, avail 
ed themselves of a shift of the wind, and bore 
away out of range of shot. 

On the 26th, after the high-admiral had 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
Lord Thomas Howard and Lord Edmund 
Sheffield, along with Captains Townsend, 


Hawkins, and Frobisher, he held a council of 


war, in which it was resolved not to renew 
hostilities till the enemy reached the Straits 
of Dover, where tie squadron under Lord 
Henry Seymour and Sir Thomas Winter 
waited to intercept them; before that time it 
was hoped ammunition would arrive from the 
neighbouring ports. The Spaniards, accor- 
dingly, sailing up the Channel witha fair 
breeze from the south-west, made an impos- 
ing appearance ; and asthe enemy hung on 
their rear, occasionally approaching, and for 


? 


want of supplies only able to keep up a feebie 


* fire, the alarm becaine universal throughout 


the maritime counties. 

It was probable at this time, when the 
whole continent of Europe was intent on the 
progress of this immense armament, and ca- 
ger for the first news from England, that 
the premature report was carried abroad of the 
complete success,of the Armada. The news 
flew from France to Rome and Madrid. At 
Paris the Spanish ambassador Mendoza en- 
tered the church of Notre Dame, flourishing 
his naked sword above his head and shouting 
“ Victoria!” while Cardinal Allen made a 
great feast at Rome, and invited to it all the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Catholics, to com- 
memorate the captivity of Elizabeth and tie 
entire subjugation of her kingdom. Far 
other events, however, were passing in the 
Channel. As the Spanish fleet proceeded in 
its course crowds flocked to the beach ; and 
vessels, pinnaces, and small boats, shot out 


from every harbour, eager to share in the glo- 
ry of. the battle. With these came many voul- 
unteers of ancient birth, the Earls of Oxford, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir Robert Cecil sons of Lord Bur- 
leigh, Sir Henry Brook, Sir Charles Blunt, 
Sir William Hatton, and many others,* 

The Armada came to anchor before Calais 
on the 27th, and the gencralissimo despatch- 
ed an express to the Duke of Parma, request- 
ing a re-enforcement of forty fly-boats, with- 
out which he could not cope with the light 
and active ships of the enemy; and urging 
him to embark his army, which, under cover 
of his fire, might effect a landing. Had this 
message arrived a month earlier, as it would 
have done if the Spanish admiral had suc- 
ceeded in his first attempt to reach the coast 
of England, an immediate movement would 
have taken place, and the consequence might 
have been fatal. But now the duke could 
not obey the orders. His boats, ill construct- 
ed at first, and of bad wood, were warped, 
leaky, and not seaworthy; his provisions 
were nearly exhausted; his troops weakened 
by sickness; whilst the fleet of Count Justin 
of Nassau blockaded Dunkirk and Newport, 
the only harbours from which he could put to 
sea. 
Disappointed of this assistance, Medina 
Sidonia still Jay at anchor off Calais, where, 
watched by the English, he stationed his lar- 
ger vessels so skilfully as to render it extreme- 
Jy difficult to throw them intoconfusion. But 
a stratagem of Howard deprived him of this 
advantage. Selecting eight of his smallest 
and least useful craft, they were stowed with 
combustibles; and two experienced officers, 
Captains Young and Prowse, conducted them 
at midnight to within a short distance of the 
Armada, fired the trains, and taking to their 
boats, left the blazing ships, which drifted 
straight down upon the enemy. The Span- 
iards were seized with terror, and conceiving 
they were of the same construction as one 
employed against them with dreadful effect 
during the siege of Antwerp, cut their cables, 
hoisted sail, and fled in confusion. The larg- 
est of the galleases, having lost their re 
der, was stranded near the town; and after a 
resolute defence, in which the captain and 
400 nen were slain, she was takén by the as- 
sailants, the rest of the vessels meanwhile 
escaping in every direction. 

After the fire-ships exploded, the Spanish 
admiral made a signal for the fleet to resume 
their station; his own and a few others re- 
gained their places; but the greater number 
were so dispersed, that the officers could not 
even see the signals. Some Jay near Grave- 
lines; others had run ashore on the coast of 
Flanders; and to complete their disasters, 








* Camden, p. 547. 
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the English, gaining the weathergage, ex- 
cluded them from Calais Road, and were able, 
at the same time, to intercept any succours 
from Dunkirk. When the next morning 
broke they renewed the attack on the scatter- 
ed squadrons, and were every where success- 
ful. Drake, Hawkins, Fenton, Raleigh, and 
soon afterwards the high-admiral, the Earl of 
Cumberland, Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir 
Martin Frobisher, all brought their ships to 
bear, with dreadful effect, on the dispersed 
fragments of this gigantic force. A large 
ga'leon of Biscay and two ketches were sunk; 
the Saint Matthew, commanded by Diego 
Piemontelli, in attempting to cover the San 
Philip, which was ranked by the Rainbow and 
Vanguard, received a broadside from Peter 
Banderdue, a Dutchman, and immediately 
surrendered. Another vessel of the first 
class was stranded on the coast of Flanders ; 
and the San Philip, which had been so vi- 
gorously assailed, having drifted in a disabled 
state as far as Ostend, was boarded and taken 
by the mariners of Flushing. 

Every hour now increased the fury of the 
attack, and brought new courage to the Eng- 
lish, who became assured of victory; whilst 
the Spaniards, having abandoned all hope of 
landing, looked for their only safety in flight. 
This they attempted on the 29th, steering 
southward tothe Straits of Calais; but the 
wind shifting to the north-west, threatened to 
drive them on the coast of Zealand, where 
the sands and shallows would have proved 
worse enemies than even the warlike sub- 
jects of Elizabeth. The breeze, however, 
again suddenly veered to south-west, and 
enabled them to take and regain the open 
sea 


At night, the Duke de Medina Sidonia 
called a counci!; and on considering the state 
of the fleet, the inactivity of the Duke of 
Parma, and the superiority of their antago- 
nists, who had yct lost only one small ves-el, 
it was unanimously resolved to sail round 
Scotland, and return to Spain by the Orkneys 
and Jreland.* At this period, after their last 
encounter on the 29th, Sir Francis Drake ad- 
dressed the following spirited letter to Secre- 
tary Walsingham, directing his Spanish pris- 
oners, Don Pedro de Valdez and other officers 
taken in action, to be ‘presented to the queen: 


“ Most Honovrasite,—I am commanded | 
to send these presents ashore by my lord-ad- | 
miral, which had long ere this been done, but 
that I thonght their, being here might have 
done something, which is not thought meet 
now. Let me beseech your honour that they 
may be presented to her majesty, either by 





* Sir William Monson's True and Exxct Acco nt of 
the Wars with Spain, p. 14, in Townsed's Historical 





Collections. 


. 


your honour, or my hotiourable good lord my » 
jord-chancellor, or both of ye. Their Don 
Pedro is a man of great estimation with the 
King of Spayne, and thought next in his ar- 
my to the Duke of Sidonia. That they 
should be given from me unto any other, 
it would be some grief to my friends, If her 
majesty will have tuem, God defend, but I 
should think it happy. We have the army of 
Spayne before us, and mind, with the grace 
of God, to wrestle a full with them. ‘There 
was never any thing pleased me better than 
the seeing the enemy flying with @ south 
wind to the northwards. God grant they 
havea good eye to the Duke of Parma; for 
with the grace of God, if we live, I doubt it 
not but ere it be long so to handle the matter 
with the Duke of Sidonia,as he shall wish him- 
self at St.Marie among his orange-trees. God 
give us grace to depend upon Him, so shall 
we not doubt of victory, for our cause is good. 
Humbly taking my leave, this last of July, 
1588, your honour’s faithfully to be command- 
ed ever,—F ra. Drake.” 

«“P, S. Terave pardon of your honour for 
my haste, for I had to watch this last night 
upon the enemy.*” 


The Spanish admiral now retreated by the 
north, the hostile squadrons hanging on his 
rear, sometimes engaging in close action, at 
others seizing disabled vessels, sinking the 
smaller craft, towing off those driven ashore, 
and dividing the spoil amongst their crews.— 
But just when the total destruction of the 
enemy appeared inevitable, the English ships 
by a disgraceful economy in the queen’s min- 
isters, again fell short of ammunition, and 
were cbliged to abandon the chase. “The 
opportunity was lost,” says Sir William Mon- 
son, “not through the negligence or back- 
wardness of the Jord-admiral, but merely 
through the want of providence in those that 
had the charge of furnishing and providing 
for the fleet; for, at that time of so great.ad- 
vantage, when they came to examine their 
provtsions, they found a general scarcity of 
powder and shot, for want of which they 
were forced to return home.”  Scarcely, 
however, had the Spaniards got rid of one 
enemy, before they were attacked by another 
still more irresistible ;—a violent hurricane, 
the frequent visitant of these northern seas, 
drove them upon the neighbouring coasts.— 
Many were wrecked on the shores of Ireland, 
many on the Orkneys, the coasts of Argyle, 
or the Western Islands; whilst a division, 
driven back into the English Channel, fell in- 
to the hands of the queen’s cruisers, or those 
of herallies. Of 134 ships only 53 returned 





* This cha acteristic |-tter is now correct'v p bhshed 
for the first ‘ime. The crigisalts in the State pipe: Of- 
tice. It isto be found, bur imeoirectly g ven, iu Hard. 
wicke’s State Papers. 
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to Spain, and these so shattered and cut to 
ieces, with crews so worn out with cold, 
mnger, and sickness, that the impression 
made by their appearance was almost as great 
a calamity as the defeat. 

Such was the memorable fate of the Arma- 
da,—a fleet of which the Spaniards proudly 
predicied, “that victory must attend it whu- 
thersoever it turned its course, and that no 
English ships would ever dare to intercept 
it.” Its discomfiture was in every respect 
important ; but chiefly so on account of the 
triumph it secured for the Protestant faith 
over the tyranny of the church of Rome.— 
Under God, England, and its high-minded 
queen were at that moment the great bul- 
warks of liberty of conscience and liberty of 
person in Europe. To crush these, Philip, 
the obsequious servant of the Papacy, concen- 
trated his utmost powers; assembled armies; 
impressed seamen; put every vessel belong- 
ing to himself or his allies into requisition ; 
exhausted his exchequer ; drew upon the pri- 
vate fortunes of his nobles; and wearied his 
wisest counsellors in devising the best way of 
attack. At last, after three years of inces- 
sant activity, he despatched that prodigious 
armament, which was tosweep his enemies 
from the seas; to reduce Briton to the state 
of a conquered province; and to establish on 
its ruins the tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
the iron fabric of a despotic government.— 
We have seen the issue of these schemes: 
They were defeated by that Almighty arm 
which in an instant can bring confusion upon 
the wisest plans and most formidable prepara- 
tions of mortal ambition. Any one who pa- 
tiently examines the history of this great 
enterprise, —not in the abstract given by pop- 
ular historians, but in the more minute details 
of contemporary chroniclers,—will discern 
many circumstances in which the hand of 
God, at all times overruling the springs of 
action, comes out as it were from behind the 
cloudy curtain that conceals him from his 
creatures. The sudden death of the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, whose naval talents were of 
the highest order, after he had been nominat- 
ed to the command, led to the appointment of 
Medina Sidonia,a nobleman totally unfit for 
such a post; the circumstance of Philip’s ori- 
ginal orders being departed from ; the intelli- 

ence carried by Fleming the pirate; the 
insufficiency of Parma’s boats, and the sick- 
ness of his army ; the calms which paralyzed 
the heavy vessels of the Armada, but gave 
little impediment to the manceuvres of their 
lighter enemies, the extraordinary changes of 
d during the battle, and the tremendous 
storms which completed their destruction, — 
all were manifestly providential; and amidst 
the excitement of victory and the universal] 
joy with which it was welcomed by the na- 
tion, the queen herself and her renowned 





captains were not backward to acknowledge 
the overruling might of God, and to ascribe 
the whole triumph to Him alone. A medal 
was struck by Elizabeth’s orders with the in- 
scription, “ Aflavit Deus et dissipantur ;” 
and a form of prayer and thanksgiving for the 
occasion appointed to be used throughout the 
kingdom. ‘It was,” says Sir William Mon- 
son, one of the queen’s ablest commanders, 
* the will of Him that directs all men and 
their actions, that the fleets should meet and 
the enemy be beaten as they were ; that they 
should be put from their anchorage in Calais 
road, whilst the Prince of Parma was belea- 
guered at sea, and their navy driven about 
Scotland and Ireland with gieat hazard and 
loss; which sheweth huw God did marvel- 
lously defend us against their dangerous de- 
signs. By this, too, we may discern how 
weak and feeble are the schemes of man in 
respect of the Creator of man, and how im- 
partially he dealt between the two nations, 
sometimes giving to the one sometimes to the 
other the advantage, yet so that He alone su- 
pereminently ordered the battle.* 

The rejoicings for so signal a victory were 
interrupted by the royal grief for the death of 
the Earl of Leicester, and although the peo- 
ple beheld his obsequies with little regret, 
respect for the queen kept them silenty On 
the 8th of September eleven banners taken 
from the Spanish navy, were publicly display- 
ed, and afterwards hung over London Bridge ; 
but it was not till the 24th of November that 
Elizabeth exhibited herself to her faithful 
subjects in the garb of festivity and joy. On 
this day being Sunday, attended by her privy 
council, surrounded by a brilliant concourse 
of nobility, with the foreign ambassadors, 
the judges and bishops, she made a procession 
to St. Paul’s, seated in a magnificegt chariot- 
throne, raised on four pillars, and surmounted 
by a canopy with an imperial crown on the 
top. It was drawn by two milk-white cours- 
ers, and ornamented by a lion and a dragon 
supporting the arms of England. Around it 
marched the queen’s footmen and prisoners, 
after whom came the Earl of Essex, leading 
her horse of state richly caparisoned, followed 
by the ladies of honour, and on each side the 
royal guard, commanded by Sir Walter Ra- 
lcigh sumptuously apparelled and armed. At 
Temple Bar she was received by the Lord- 
mayor and aldermen ; and amid the sounds of 
martial music and the shouts of the compa- 
nies and trade-corporations, marshalled under 
their various banners, she proceeded to St. 
Panl’s. Elizabeth now falling on her knees, 
returned thanks to the God of battles who 
had so signally blest her arms with victory ; 
afler which the litany was sung by the whole 





*Sir Win. Monson’s True Account of the Wars in 
Spain, p. t4. 
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body of the clergy. She then drove back in 
the same state to her palace at Somerset 
House, by torch-light, amid the acclamations 
of her subjects.* 

Raleigh’s services at this time were reward- 
ed by an augmentation to his patent of 
wines, which gave him the right to levy ton- 
nage and poundage upon these liquors,— 
one of the most profitable favours ever con- 
ferred on him. 

The mind of this singular person appears 
to have been in a state of perpetual activity, 
and occupied by a variety of projects. Amid 
the vicissitudes of naval enterprise the anxi- 
eties of foreign invasion, and a constant at- 
tendance at court, he found time to attend to 
the interests of science, and to frame the out- 
line of a plan for a more extensive corres- 
pondence among literary men. ‘This is shown 
by his setting up what he termed “an office 
ot address,” in which, even through the ob- 
scure and imperfect hints preserved by Lloyd 
we may perhaps detect the first germ of 
those societies which have since become so 
common throughout Europe. Of such an as- 
sociation the original idea had been given by 
Montaigne. In a letter of Evelyn’s we find 
the subject described as “that long-dried foun- 
tain of communication which Montaigne first 
proposed, Sir Walter Raleigh put in prac- 
tice, and Mr. Hartlib endeavoured to revive.” 
It appears, to employ the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Petty in a communication to this last, 
“to have been a plan by which the wants and 
desires of all Jearned men might be made 
known to each other, where they might 
know whut is already done in the business of 
learning, what is at present in doing, and 
what is intended to be done; to the end that, 
by such a general communication of designs 
and mutual assistance, the wits and endea- 
vours of the world may no longer be as so 
many scattered coals, which having no union 
are soon quenched, whereas, being but laid 
together, they would have yielded a comforta- 
ble light and heat. “For the present condi- 
tions of men,” continues this writer, “ is like 
a field where, a battle being lately fought, we 
see many legs, arms, and organs of sense, ly- 
ing here and there, which for want of con- 
junction anda soul to quicken and enliven 
them, are fit for nothing but to feed the rav- 
ens and infect the air; so we see many wits 
and ingenuities dispersed up and down the 
world, whereof ssme are now labouring to do 
what is already done, and puzzling them- 
selves to re-invent what is already invented ; 
others we see quite stuck fast in difficulties 
for default of a few directions, which some 
other man, might he be met withal, both could 
and would most easily give him. Again, one 





. ene Progres-es of Queen Elizabeth, vol. ii.pp. 63 





man requires a small sum of money to carry 
on some design that requires it, and there is 
perhaps another who has twice as much ready 
tu bestow upon the same design; but these 
two having no means to hear the one of the 
other, the good work intended and desired by 
both parties does utterly perish and come to 
nothing.”* From these expressions we may 
gather, that Raleigh had felt, and even attemp- 
ted to correct the great inconvenience under 
which science laboured, from the want of 
that universal mode of communication which 
has been supplied in later times by the insti- 
tution of societies of learned men in every 
country in Europe, and by the wide diffusion 
of their discoveries through the medium of 
the press. 

From the contemplation of schemes for the 
improvement of science his thoughts were di- 
verted toa service of a very opposite descrip- 
tion. Antonio, King of Portugal, who had 
been deprived of his crown by Philip of 
Spain wasa refugee at the court of Elizabeth, 
and this princess, after the destruction of the 
Armada, determined to retaliate upom the 
Spaniards, and replace that monarch upon his 
throne. Economy, however, in her military 
undertakings was with her a distinguishing 
characteristic, and she was seldom inclined to 
draw heavily upon her exchequer when she 
could accomplish her object by the contribu- 
tions of her subjects. At this moment the 
military spirit of the nation was so highly 
excited that the call was readily answered ; 
and the queen soon saw an army of volun- 
teers, 16,000 strong, with a formidable fleet, 
provided at the expense of private gentlemen, 
many of whom embarked personally in the 
service. Amongst these adventurers was 
Raleigh, who has left us in his History of 
the World some interesting particulars of the 
enterprise. ‘To this force Elizabeth added 
six of her own men-of-war, and contributed a 
sum of £60,000. ‘The command of the fleet 
being intrusted to Drake, and the land-forces 
to Norris, the expedition sailed on the 14th of 
April, 1589, looking forward to nothing less 
than the conquest of the kingdom of Portugal. 

A difference of opinion took place in the 
outset between these veterans, who were 
both of the highest skill in their own pecu- 
liar department, but too equal in power, and 
too confident in their own judgment, to act 
well together. Norris insisted that they 
should first attempt a descent at the Groyne 
(Corunna,) where Spain was preparing a new 
armament for the invasion of England ; after 
which he purposed to march to Lisbon, 
whilst the fleet was to sail up the river, and 
second the operations of the land-force.-— 
Against this Drake strongly remonstrated, 
his plan being to proceed directly to Lisbon, 


* Oldys’s Life pp. 115, 116. 
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and attack the enemy before they hed time 
to prepare theinse] ves,—an advice which, had 
it been followed, would in ali probability 
have led to complete success. But the obsti- 
nacy-of Norris carried the day, and at first 
every thing appeared to favour his design.— 
The army landed in the Bay of Ferrol, took 
the lower town of Corunna, defeated the 


him to prepare anarmy that should he able 
to resist our 11,000. But where should his 
army have been bestowed? if about Lisbon, 
then would it have been easy for the English 
to take, ransack, and burn the town of Groyne, 
and to waste the country round about it: for 
the great and threatening appearances of the 
Kari of Altemira, the Marquis ot Seralba, and 


Spaniards at Puente de Burgos, and invested |jothers, did not hinder them from performing 


the higher town. Froin this moment, however, 
all wentagainstthem. He tad no heavy artille- 
ry to effect a breach ; the rocky foundation of 
the city defied the efforts of the miners;a 
pestilential disorder broke out in the camp, 
which thinned the ranks and dispirited the sol- 
diers; and after some time the army re-embark- 
ed, and directed their course towardsPortugal. 

But it was now too late. The Spaniards,! 
as Drake had' anticipated, availing themselves 
of the delay, had fortified the capital, and de- 
fended the entrance of the river by so strong 
a battery, that the admiral considered it mad- 
ness toattempt the passage. In these cir- 
cumstances nothing remained but to re-em- 
bark the army, after they had partially occu- 
pied the suburbs; and the expedition returned 
to England with the loss of 6000 men by 
sickness. If we may beiicve Birch, of 1100 
gentlemen who embarked, only 350 survived 
to reach their native country.* The enter- 
prise, however, was not wholly unproductive; 
for on their homeward voyage they took six- 
ty vessels beund for Lisbon, laden with 
stores. Raleigh and other private adventur- 
ers also made prizes of many Easterling hulks, 
which it was regretted that for want of men 
they could not carry home.t On his return 
the queen was so highly satisfied with his 
conduct, that she presented him, in common 
with others who had distinguished themselves, 
with a gold chain. 

Many years after, during his captivity in 
the Tower, in writing his History of the World, 
Raleigh drew from the fortunes of this expe- 
dition some excellent conclusions regarding 
the precautions to be taken by Britain against 
foreign invasion. * And to say the truth,” 
he observes, “ it is impossible for any mara- 
time country, not having the coasts admira- 
bly fortified, to defend itself against a power- 
ful enemy that is master of the sea. Hereof 
I had rather that Sprain than England should 
bean example. Let it therefore be supposed 
that Philip the Second had fully resolved to 
hinder Sir John Norris, in the year 1589, from 
presenting Don Antonio, king of Portugal, 
before the gates of Lisbon, and that he would 
have kept off the English by the power of his 
land-forces, as being too weak at sea through 
the great overthrow of his mighty Armada 
by the fleet of Queen Elizabeth in the year 
foregoing. Surely it had not been hard for 

















all this. 
under the Karl of Andrada, serve to more cf- 
fect than the increase of honour to Sir John 
Norris and lis associates, considering that 


Neither did the hasty levy of 3000, 


the English charged these at Puente de 
Burgos, and passing the great bridge behind 
which they lay, that was flanked with shot, 
and barricadoed at tne further end, routed 
them, took their camp, took their general’s 
standard with the king’s arms, and pursued 
them over al] the country, which they fired. 
If a royal army, and, notas this was, a compa- 
ny of private adventurers, had thus begun the 
war in Galicia, | think it would have made 
the Spaniards to quit the guard of Portugal, 
and make haste to the defence of their Saint 
Jago, whose temple was not far from the dan- 
ger. But had they held their tirst resolution, 
as knowing that Sir Jolin Norris’s main intent 
was to bring Don Antonio with an army into 
his kingdom, whither, coming strong, he ex- 
pected to be readily and joyfully welcomed, 
could they have hindered his landing in Por- 
tugalt Did he not land at Penicha, and 
march over the country to Lisbon, six days’ 
journey! Did not he, when all Don Antonio’s 
promises failed, pass a!ong by the river of Lis- 
bon to Cascaliz, and there having won the fort, 
qu:etly embark his men and depart?”’* Soably, 
we see, did this remarkable man, out of the 
fruits of former experience, extract the spirit of 
counsel and wisdom against parallel difficulties. 

When Norris was on his way from Corun- 
na to Portugal, he was joined by the Earl of 
Ess-x, who, unknown to the queen, of whom 
he was then the reigning favourite, had 
stolen from England, with the ardour of a 
young kuight eager to share in the dangers 
of the enterprise. With him came his tried 
fullower Sir Roger Williams, a veteran bred 
in Germany under the great Condé, and who 
afterwards served in Spain with much credit, 
Between this soldier, whose manners, if we 
may judge from his style of writing, were 
blunt and overbearing, and the ambitious and 
courteous Raleigh, there occurred a differ- 
ence which brought down upon him the enmi- 
ty of the earl, who warmly espoused the quar- 
rel of his friend.; Had this animosity contin- 





* History of the World, vol. vi. pp. 99. 100. 

t It has been thought probable that the enmity of 
Exsex was of older sanding ; and although it is difficult 
1o trace ‘he early rivalry of courtiers, it is not unlikely 
hat, as some authors of ike time conjecture, Leicester, 








* Memoirs of Queen El'zaheth vol. i. p. 61. 
t Birch’s Life of Raleigh, p 119 


get ing jealous of the rising fortunes of Raleigh, brought 
Kssex, liis stepson, to court, that he might draw off from 
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ued, it might have drawn after it consequen- 
ces fatal to Sir Walter. But it seems at this 
time to have been of short duration, although 
afterwards they were thrown by the course of 
events into rival factions. 

Essex was in truth an extraordinary man; 
and it is easy to conceive that, not only from 
his influence over the queen but his own ex- 
cellent qualities, Sir Walter should, notwith- 
standing the disparity of their years, have 
been desirous of his friendship. Introduced 
at court when only seventeen, and executed 
in his thirty-fourth year; it is impossible, when 
we consider how much greatness was crowd- 
ed into this brief space, to withhold trom him 
our pity and admiration. His furtune and pa- 
tronage were lavished upon his friends with 
unexampled generusity. ile was an accom- 
plished scholar and an excellent commander, 
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his tutor the famous Whitgift, afterwards pri- 
mate of England ; and at ten years old, soon 
after his father’s death, it was said of him by 
Waterhouse, who was an excellent judge, that 
there was then no man so strong in friends as 
the little Earl of Essex. The principal cause, 
no doubt, of his rapid exaltation to power, 
greater than any former favourite possessed, 
was the romantic partiality of his royal mis- 
tress; but, independently of this, his own abil- 
ities, fortune, and station, must have brought 
him into notice. At the time of which we 
now write (the expedition to Lisbon) his age 
was not above twenty-two, and Kiizabeth 
had already loaded him with favours, created 
him general of horse in the camp at Tilbury, 
and given him the order of the Garter. 

To return to Raleigh: It is the opinion of 
some authors, that about this time a coolness, 





though he sometimes forgot the prudence of perhaps an actual quarrel, had occurred be- 


the general in the ardour of the knight; and, 
young as he was, he had studied the foreign 
policy of England with an acuteness which, 
m regard to the expediency of a war with 


Spain, led him to a more judicious result} obscure. 


than was suggested even by the inatured ex- 
perience of Burleigh. 


tween him and Essex; and there is a con- 
temporary letter preserved by Birch, which 
affirms that “ My Lord of Essex had chased 
Raleigh trom court ;” but the whole story is 
It is certain that, whether from ne- 
cessity or convenience, he repaired to Lreland, 


His few state-papers|and after examining his estates there, visited 


are written with an elegance far superior to|Spenser at Kileolman, where the poet then 
his age; and the scheme of government which|resided. Amid all his cares and ambition, 
he had adopted for Ireland, instead of meriting |Sir Walter had never deserted the muses ; 
that burst of indignation which refused to be}and he now renewed, with enthusiastic ar- 
satisfied with any thing short of his disgrace, |dour, his friendship with their favourite son. 
is marked by a profound knowledge of the|He and the bard had become acquainted dur- 


real interests ‘of that misgovernec country.|ing the havoe and tumult of war. 
There was even something great in the quali- 


ties which hastened his fall. 


reproaching, now admitting him to ber bed- 
side, and next moment fulminating a sentence 
of perpetual banishment, he grew tired of 
such absurdity, and disdained to continue the 
slave of sostrange and imperious a passion.— 
Sume writers have given themselves much 
trouble in forming theories to account for the 
sudden rise of Essex at court. Born, as he 
was, to greatness, it wouid have been far more 
extraordinary had he net risen. He ws by 
his mother related tothe queen, besides being 
of noble lineage by the father,—c'reumstan- 
ces which Elizabeth never overlooked. His 
guardian was her great minister Burleigh ; 





Bir Walter the excessive paitiality of the queen The 
event showed Leice-ters knowledge ofthe «haracter of 
his mistre s; for from the mown nt of hi< arr vat 1 
ce nrt. Essex became the pre emineut favaurite. tt is cer- 
tain however,that any animosity which existed berwee : 


But the 


country was now at peace; and in the ro- 


lad he com-}muantic castle, which the royal bounty had 
promised his own dignity and uprightness, by 
humouring the foibles and flattering the vani- 
ty of the queen, he might have retamed his|delight. 
influence and defied his enemies; but while 
she treated him alternately with the fondness 
of a love-sick mistress and the rage of a royal 
tyrant; whilst at the venerable age of sixty- 
eight she exhibited all the phases of the ten- 
der passion,—-smiling, weeping, caressing, 


made the property of the poet, their literary 
studies were pursued with mutual profit and 
Of this meeting Spenser, in his 
beautiful pastoral, entitled “Colin Clout’s 
come Home again,” has left an account, dis- 
guised indeed by the colouring of a poetical 
imagination, but “agreeing,” he informs us, 
“with the truth in circumstance and matter.” 
He represents himself, waile seated under 




























him aud Raleigh was soon at least apparenily composed | * Tod's Spenser, vol. iii. p. 8 





the alders by the romantic river Mulla medi- 
tating his rural minstrelsy, as suddenly ad- 
dressed by a stranger who calls himself the 
Shepherd of the Ocean,—describing Raleigh 
under this fanciful appellation. 


“One day (quoth he) T sat, as was my trade, 
Under tie foot of Mole, thet mountain hore, 
Ker. ing my sheep amongst the coo'y shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore. 
There a strange shepherd chane’d to find me out 
Whether allnred with my pipe's d: licht, 
Where pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 
Or thither led by chance, I know n t right; 
Whom, when L asked from what place he came, 
And how he hight ? himself he did ycleep 
Tie Shepheid of the Ocean by name, 
And said he came far from the main sea deep, 
He, sitting me beside in that same shade, 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit; 
An when he heard the musick which I made, 
He felt himself full greatly peased at it.’’* 
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The stranger soon after borrows the pasto- 
ral reed of Colin Clout, and in tuneful rivalry 
displays his cunning in the art :— 


“ Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hond 
My pipe, before that wmul dof many, 
And payed thereon ; tor well that skill he conn'd, 
Himeetf as skillful in that art as any. 
He pip’d,—I sung; afid when he sung I pip'd ; 
By chanxe of turns, each inaking other metry, 
Neither envyinrg other, nor envied 
So piped we unul we both were wear). * 


Thestylis, one of the “swains that did 
about him play,” inquires what was the ditty 
sung by Raleigh; and Spenser’s answer, ma- 
king allowance fur its poetical drapery, cor- 
roborates the idea that he was suffering under 
the temporary displeasure of Elizabeth, whom 
he styles Cynthia the Lady of the Sea :— 


* That shall I eke (quo‘h he) to you declare,— 
His song ws all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness and of u-age hard, 
Of Cynthia the Lady of the Sea, 
Which from her presence, fauitless, him ¢ebarr'd ; 
And ever and anon with singults rife 
He eked out, to make his undersong,— 
Ah! my leve’s queen and goddess of my life, 
Who shall! me pity when thou dost me wrong ?f 


The Shepherd of the Ocean, pitying that 
luckless lot which had banished Colin into a 
waste where he was forgotten, persuaded this 
tuneful wight to wend with him to behold his 
Cynthia,—in other words, Raleigh invited 
Spenser to court, that he might be introduced 
to the queen. The voyage to England, the 
wonders of the deep, and the noble descrip- 
tion of the vessel huge “ that danced upon the 
waters back to lond,” must be familiar to all 
the lovers of English poetry in its best days. 
The description of the happiness of his coun- 
try under the maiden queen, as contrasted 
with the miseries which the poet had lately 
witnessed, is striking and beautiful :— 


“ Both heaven and heavenly graces do much more 
(Quoth he) abound in that same Jani than this; 
For there all happy peace and plentr ons store 
Conspire in one, to make contented b’iss. 
No wailing there—no wretchedness is heard ; 
No bloody issucs—nor no leprosies ; 
No griesly tamine—nor roraging sweard ; 
No nightly bodrags—nor no hue and cries. 
The shepherds theie abroad may saf ly lie 
On bill's or downs, withouten dread or danger. 
No ravenous wolves the good man’s hope destroy ; 
No outiaws fell affray the forest rancer; 
The learned arts do flourish in great honour; 
And poets’ wi s are had in peerlees price , 
Religion hath lay power to rest upon her, 
Advancing virtue aud suppressiig vice, 
For end, ail good, all grace there frecly grows, 
Had peop’e grace it gratefully to use ; 
For God his gifis there p'enteously bestows, 


But gracelcs: men them greatly do abuse. ’’} 


But the visit of Raleigh had still more im- 
portant consequences. During his residence 
at Kilcolman, Spenser submitted to him the 


three first cantos of his Fairy Queen, then in 
an unfinished state. ‘The common opinion is, 





* 'Fod’s Spenser, vol. iii. p. 9. ft Ib. p. 13. | Ib. p. 20. 





that the poet was encouraged to commence 
this great work by the patronage of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney.* It appears to have been the re- 
verse. The knight, with Dyer, a youthful 
critic of those times, and a fantastic person 
named Gilbert Harvey, employed every effort 
to dissuade this charming writer from at- 
tempting any composition in rhyme; and 
there seems little doubt that it is to the dis- 
cernment of Raleigh we owe the first publi- 
cation of his noble work. There are extant 
repeated letters from Harvey, in which he 
congratulates Spenser, who had begun but 
thrown aside his romantic poem, on becoming 
a convert to a capricious scheme for the ex- 
pulsion of rhyme from English literature, and 
reducing the structure of our versification 
within the rules of Latin prosody. Of this 
project Sidney and Dyer were the chief pro- 
moters ; and, instead of applauding the Knight 
of Penshurst as the patron of the Fairy Queen, 
it is difficult, without some indignation, to 
read his frigid criticism upon its ar“bor,t and 
his good friend Master Gabriel Harvey’s ri- 
diculous and tasteless remarks upon the por- 
tion which had been subrnitted to him, without 
trembling for the probable consequences. Had 
this delightful poet listened to their pedantic 
dogmatism, the shades of Penshurst would 
have become the grave of the Fairy Queen. 
The reader is perhaps not aware how near- 
ly this catastrophe had happened :—* And 
now,” says Spenser in one of his early letters 
to Harvey, “they (Sidney and Dyer) have 
prociaimed in their Areopago a general sur- 
ceasing and silence of bald rhymers, and also 
of the very best; instead whereof they have, 
by anthority of their whole senate, prescribed 
certain laws and rules of quantities of English 
syllables for English verse, having had there- 
of already great practice, and drawn me to 
their faction.”{ And in the same letter, a 
little after, he observes, “ But I am of late 
more in love with my English versifying than 
with rhyming, which | should have done long 
since, if | would then have followed your 
counsel.” {lappily his adoption of these opi- 
nions only made him abandon for a time his 
great work, which he probably did not re- 
sume till some years after. On being visited, 
however, by Raleigh, his ardour for the new 
scheme of poetical reformation had cooled, 
and he produced the unfinished cantos. The 
effect seems to have been immediate. With 
the intuition of real genius, the Shepherd of 
the Ocean at once detected the pure ore of 
heavenly poesy. He was noadept in the new 
school of taste.) He thought probably, with 


* Oldys’s Life, p. 125. Cayley’s Life, p. 113. Tod’s 
Li‘e of Spenser, p. 53, 

t Defence of Poesy, p. 513. 

t Toa’s Life, p. 20 

§ Zouch, in bis Life of Sidney, p. 153, without any au 
thority, enlists Raleigh as a follower of the new school 
Every evidence that remains shows the reverse. 
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the witty satirist Nash, that the “ Hexameter 
Verse, though granted to be a gentleman or 
ancient house, yet was not likely to thryve in 
this clime of ours, the soil being too craggy 
for him to set his plough in.” He had him- 
self in his youthful days written some beauti- 
ful pieces. One stanza of his reply to the 
Passionate Shepherdess is worth the united 
lucubrations of Sidney, Dyer, and Gabrie! 
Harvey. He invited Spenser to accompany 
him to England; the consequence was, the 
poet’s introduction to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the publication of the three first books of the 
Fairy Queen, dedicated, in the first instance, 
“To the Most High, Mightie, and Magnifi- 
cent Empress Elizabeth,” and introduced to 
the reader’s notice and “better understand- 
ing” by a letter to Raleigh, explaining the 
intention of the author in the course of his 
work, which he describes as a continued alle- 
gory or dark conceit. 

From al] this we see that Sir Walter fully 
appreciated the pre-eminent merit of his 
friend; whilst Sidney, Dyer, and Harvey, 
would have turned him from the field where 
he was destined to acquire such glory, and 
persuaded nim, with a taste utterly perverted, 
to devote himself to their fantastic projects. 
Raleigh however anticipated the judgment of 
Milton and Dryden, and the sentence pron- 
ounced by every succeeding age of English 
literature. In his Introductory Stanzas to the 
poet, he does not hesitate to prefer the music 
of his sweet shell to that of every other na- 
tive author ;* and in a beautiful Sonnet, 
which we cannot refrain from quoting, he 
assigns to him a higher rank than Petrarch, 
predicting the triumph of the Fairy Queen 
over the spotless mistress of the Italian 
bard :— 


** Methought [ saw the grave where Laura lay, 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn, and pas-ing by that way 
To see this buried dust of living fame, 
Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
Allsuddenly I saw the Fairy Queen; 
At whore approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from thenceforth those Graces were not seen: 
For they this queen attended, in whose sterd 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse; 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce: 
Where Homer's spright did tremble all for gricfe, 
And curst th’ access of that celestial thiefe.”’ 


To Raleigh, on the other hand, whose tune- 
ful numbers had thus shadowed out his com- 
ing fame, Spenser addressed a Sonnet, which, 
with many others now little read but worthy 
of all praise, is prefixed to his poem :— 


“ To thee, that art the summer’s nightingale 
Thy soveraine goddesses’ most dear delight, 
Why do [send this rustick madrigale, 
That may thy tuneful ear unseason quite ? 





* “ Of me no lines are loved, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which speak our English tongue, but those of thy 
device,”’ 
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Thou only fit this argument to write, 

In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her boure, 
And dainty Love learred swe: tly to irndite: 

My rimes I know un-avoury and soure, 

To taste tle streames that like a golden shoure 
Flow from thy fruitful head, of thy love's praise, 

Fitter perhaps to thunder martia! stoure, 
W hen so thee list thy lofty muse 10 raise: 

Vet till that thou thy poeme wilt u ake knowne, 

Let thy faire Cynthia’s praises be thus rudely shown.” 


It appears from this sonnet, and from Spen- 
ser’s letters, that the Ocean Shepherd had 
written a poem in praise of Elizabeth under 
the name of Cynthia. Ia two fine stanzas of 
the introduction to the third book of the Fairy 
Queen, containing the Legend of Britomartis 
or Chastity, the poem of Raleigh is again al- 
luded to :— 


‘“ But if in living colours and right hue 
Thyself thou covet to sce pictured, 
Who can it do more lively or more true 
Than that sweet verse, with nectar sprinkeled, 
In which a gracious servant pictured 
His Cynthia, hi= heaven’s fairest light ? 
That with his melting sweetness ravished, 
And with the wonder ot her beames bright, 
My seuses hul'ed are in slumbers of delight. 


* But let that same delicious poet lend 
A little leave unto a rustick muse 
To sing his mistress’ praise, ard kt him mend 
If anght amiss her liking may abuse, 
Ne tet his fairest Cynthia refuse 
in mitrours more than one her-elf to see ; 
But either Gloriana let her choose, 
Or in Pelphebi fashioned to be, 
In th’ one her rule, in th’ other her rare chastitie. 
Fairy Queen, b. iii. intiod § 4, 5. 


The work thus highly praised by Spenser,— 
the “sweet verse with nectar sprinkled,”— 
has perished; yet enough of his poetry re- 
mains to justify the encomium of Colin Clout.* 

But though I have ventured to maintain 
that the common opinion, which connects the 
Fairy Queen with the patronage of Sidney, 
is erroneous, and that to Raleigh’s enthusi- 
astic praise is to be ascribed the first appear- 
aece of that delightful poem, it is far from my 
wish to depreciate the real merits of the 
Knight of Penshurst. Of this jewel of his 
time Horace Walpole’s character is too se- 
vere, and that of his biographer Zouch *oo 
encomiastic. Respecting his universality of 
talent some remarks have been already given; 
and there is a unity and propriety about him 
which provoked Walpole, who delighted in 
detecting foibles. That he possessed high or 
original genius, no one who has lulled himself 
asleep over his interminable Arcadia will has- 
tily affirm. His patronage of the poet was 
kind, and the latter immeasurably repaid it 
by embalming his memory in his “ Astrophel,” 
one of the most finished and beautiful elegies 
in the English language ; but it is evident his 
taste was vitiated, and that he failed to appre- 
ciate the true excellence of Spenser’s genius. 
The lowly lays which Sidney encouraged him 





t Another allusion to Rale‘gh will be found in the 4th 
book of the Fairy Queen, canto vii, § 36. 
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to sing, were probably the uncouth attempts 
of their new school of poetry to destroy the 
lotty fabric of English rhyme. It is to Ra- 
leigh, if to any one, we owe the restoration 
of the bard to the regions where he could soar 
freely with his singing-robes about him,—a 
service to the Jiterature of his country which 
ought not soon to be forgotten. ; 

How long Sir Walter remained in Ireland 
is uncertain; but from the following letter 
to his kinsman Sir George Carew, dated De- 
cember 1589, the displeasure of the queen 
seems to have been of short continuance :— 


“Cousin Georcr,—For my retreat from 
the court it was upon good cause, to take or- 
der for my prize. If in Ireland they think 
that | am not worth the respeeting, they shall 
much deceive themselves. 1am in place to 
be believed not inferior to any man, to pleas- 
ure or displeasure the greatest, and my opin- 
ion is so received and believed as 1 can anger 
the best of them; and therefore, if the depu- 
ty be not as ready to stead me as I have been 
to defend him, be asit may. When Sir Wil- 
liam Fitz-Wilhams shall be in England, | 
take myself far his better by the honourable 
offices i hold, as also by that niceness to her 
majesty which still I enjoy. 1 am willing to 
continue towards him all triendly offices, and 
I doubt not cf the like from him, as well to- 
wards me as my friends.”* 


Raleigh’s reviving influence, however 
proudly it is asserted in this letter, was be- 
nevolently empluyed. It saved from death 
Mr. John Udall, a pious minister, whose zeal 
for the reformation of Episcopacy had oflend- 
ed the queen, and brought down upon him the 
vengeance of her bishops and judges. He 
also interceded ia behalf of a brave officer 
named Spring, to whom the government ow- 
ed a large sum, which was unjustly withheld, 
although the veteran had received many 
wounds in her majesty’s service. It is re- 
ported that Elizabeth, somewhat irritated at 
these and similar applications for the unfor- 
tunate, on his telling her one day he had a 
favour to ask, impatiently exclai:ned, “ When, 
Sir Walter, will you cease to be a beggar!” 
T’o which he made the noted answer, “When 
your gracious majesty ceases to be a benefac- 
tor.”’t 

It was about this time he published a vin- 
dication of the memory of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, one of the bravest and most able naval 
commanders during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This officer had been blamed for his conduct 
in the expedition against the Spanish Plate- 
fleet at the Azores,—an enterprise projected 
by Sir Walter, and in which the other lost 





* Published by Tod, Life of Spencer, from the original 
in the Carew MS. in the Lambeth Palace, No, 605. 
t Oldys’s Life, pp. 137, 142. 


his life under circumstances that not only 
shield kim from censure, but entitie him to 
the highest praise. ‘lhe action was so ex- 
traordinary, that it well merits recital; Its 
object was to surprise the Spanish fleet when 
it rendezvoused at the Azores on its return 
from America. For this purpose Lord Tho- 
mas Howard sailed from England with six of 
the queen’s ships, six victuallers, and some 
pinnaces; Sir Richard Grenville being vice- 
admiral in the Revenge. Having set out in 
the spring 1591, they waited six months at 
Flores in expectation of their prize. Philip, 
however, obtaining intelligence of their de- 
sign, despatched Don Alphonso Bacan with 
fifty-three ships of war to act as convoy. So 
secure had the English become by protracted 
delay, that this armament was bearing down 
upon them before they had the Jeast suspicion 
of its approach. Most of the crews were on 
shore providing water, ballast, and other ne- 
cessaries, and many were disabled by sick- 
ness. ‘lo hurry on board, weigh anchor, and 
leave the place with the utinost speed, was 
their only safety ; and Grenville, upon whom 
the charge of the details at this pressing cri- 
sis was imposed, was the last upon the spot, 
superintending the embarkation, and receiv- 
ing his men abroad, of whom ninety were on 
the sick list, and only 100 able for duty.—- 
Thus detained, he found it impossible to re- 
cover the wind, and there was no alternative 
but either to cut his mainsail, tack about, and 
fly with all speed, or remain and fight it out 
single-handed. It was to this desperate res- 
olution that he adhered. “From the great- 
ness of his spirit,” says Raleigh, “ he utterly 
refused to turn from the enemy, protesting he 
would rather die than be guilty of such dis- 
honour to himself, his country, and her ma- 
jesty’s ship.” His design was to force the 
squadron of Seville, which was on his wea- 
ther-bow, to give way; and such was the im- 
petuosity of his attack that it was on the 
point of being successful. Divers of the 
Spaniards, springing near their loof, as the 
sailors of those times termed it, fell under his 
lee; when the San Philip,a galleon of 1500 
tons, gained the wind, and coming down on 
the Revenge, becalmed her sails so complete- 
ly that she could neither make way nor obey 
the helm. The enemy carried three tier of 
guns on each side, and discharged eight fore- 
right from her chase, besides those of her 
stern-ports. At the moment Sir Richard was 
thus entangled, four other galleons loofed up 
and boarded him, two on his larboard and two 
on his starboard. The close fight began at 
three in the afternoon and continued with 
some slight intermission for fifteen hours, dur- 
ing which time Grenville, unsupported, sus- 
tained the reiterated attack of fifteen Span- 
ish ships, the rest not being able to engage in 








close fire. The unwieldy San Philip, having 
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received a broadside from the lower tier of!own forces invade, they basely entertain the 
the Revenge, shifled with all speed, and | traitors and vagabends of all nations; seeking 
avoided the repetition of such a salute; but by those and their renegade Jesuits to win 
still as one was beaten off another supplied; parts, and have by that means ruined many 
the vacant space. Two galleons were sunk, noble houses and others in this land, and have 
and two others so handled as to lie complete | extinguished both their lives and their fami- 
wrecks upon the water; yet it was evident/lies. What good, honour, or fortune ever 
no human power could save Sir Richard’s man yet by them achieved, is unheard of and 
vessel. Although wounded in the beginning! uuwritten. And if our English Papists do 
ot the action, its brave commander tor eight} but look into Poitugal, against which they 
hours refused to leave the upper-deck. HHe+have no pretence of religion; how the nobil: 
was then shot through the body, and as his|ty are put to death or imprisoned, their rich 
wound was dressing he received another|men made a prey, and ali sorts of people cap- 
niusket-ball, and saw the surgeon slain at his|tured ; they shall find that the obedience even 


side. Such was the state of things during 
the nignt ; but the darkness concealed the 
full extent of the calamity. As the light 
broke, a melancholy spectacle presented it- 
self. “Now,” says Raleigh, “ was to be seen 
nothing but the naked hull of a ship, and that 
almost a skeleton, having received eight hun- 
dred shot of great artillery, and some under 
water; her deck covered with the limbs and 
carcasses of forty valiant men, the rest ail 
wounded and painted with their own blood; 
her masts beat overhead; all her tackle cut 
asunder; her upper works rased and level! 
with the water, and she herself incapable of 
receiving any direction or motion except that 
given her by the billows.” At this moment 
Grenville proposed to sink the vessel, and 
trust to the mercy of God, rather than fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards,—a resolu- 
tion in which he was joined by the master- 
gunner end a part of the crew; but the rest 
refused to consent, and compelled their coin- 
mander to surrender. Faint with the loss of 
blood, and like his ship shattered by repeated 
wounds, this brave man soon after expired, 
with these remarkable words:—“Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have euded my life asa true 
soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, 
queen, religion, and honour !”" 

To defend the memory of this officer, which 
had been unjustly aspersed, Sir Walter drew 
up his report of the action ; nor could the vin- 
dication of his kinsman’s fame have fallen into 
better hands. In the couclusion, he enlarges 
on theambitious character and policy of the 
Spaniards in a strain of impetuous declama- 
tion, which we quote as a specimen of the 
superiority of his prose to the writers of his 
time :—* For matter of religion, it would re- 
quire a particular volume to set down how ir- 
religiously they cover their greedy and am- 
bitious practices with that veil of piety; for 
sure am there is no kingdom or common- 
wealth in all Europe but, if reformed, they 
invade it for religion’s sake; if it be, as they 
term, Catholic, they pretend title, as if the 
kings of Castile were the natural heirs of all 
the world: and so, between both, no kingdom 
is unsought. Where they dare not with their 


lof the Turk is easy anda liberty in respect 
of the slavery and tyranny of Spain. What 
|have they done in Sicily, Naples, Milan. and 
the Low Countries! Who hath there been 
spared for religion atall? * * Who would 
therefore repose trust in such a nation of rav- 
enous strangers, who more greedily thirst af- 
ter Engtish blood than after the lives of any 
other people in Europe, for the many over- 
throws and dishonours which they have re- 
ceived at our hands; whose weakness we 
|have discovered to tie world, and whose for- 
\cesat home, abroad, in Europe, in India, b 
sea and Jand, we have, even with handfuls of 
men and ships, overthrown and utterly rout- 
ed? * * To conclude; it hath ever to this 
day pleased God to prosper and defend her 
majesty,—to break the purposes of malicious 
enemies,—of forsworn traitors,;—and of un- 
just practices and invasions. She hath ever 
been honoured of the worthiest kings,—serv- 
ed by faithful subjects,—and shall, by the fa- 
vour of God, resist, repel, and confound all 
whatsoever attempts against her sacred per- 
son or kingdom. In the mean time, let the 
Spaniards and traitors vaunt of their success ; 
and we her true and obedient vassals, guided 
by the shining light of her virtues, shall al- 
ways love her, serve her, and obey her to the 
end of our lives.”* 

Such a spirited detection of the treacher- 
ous policy of Elizabeth’s great enemy, with 
the attachment to her person and government 
which it displays, was highly acceptable to 
the queen, and disposed her to lend a favoura- 
ble ear toa proposal of Raleigh for an expe- 
dition against Panama, combined with a se- 
coud scheme for intercepting the Plate-fleet. 
In this enterprise, he imprudently invested 
his whole private fortune, enjengaged many 
of his friends; whilst his royal mistress, guided 
by her own judgment and the councils of Bur- 
leigh, assisted them sparingly. The ships of 
the gentlemen adventurers were thirteen, well 
manned and provisioned ; those of the crown, 
only two men of war,—the Garland and the 
Foresight. Raleigh was appointed admiral, 








* Report of the Truth of the Fight about the Isles of 
the Azores, 4to, 1591. 
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and Sir John Burgh vice-admiral. But, 
though they sailed in February, they were 
long detained by contrary winds, as well as 
by the rigid aud cantious economy of the sov- 
reign. Nothing indeed can be more remark- 
able than the popularity of this princes, and 
the ardour with which she was served by men 
whom she treated with undue suspicion and 
severity. This is evident from Raleigh’s let- 
ter to Sir Robert Cecil, in which the queen 
is exhibited insisting on as harda bargain as 
possible with a subject who was venturing 
life and fortune in her service :— 


Sim,—I received your letter this present 
day at Chatham, concerning the wages of 
the mariners and others. For mine own 
part, am very willing to enter bond, as you 
persuaded me, so as the privy seal be first 
sent for my enjoying the third. ButI pray, 
consider that I have laid all that 1 am worth, 
and must do ere I depart on this voyage. If 
it fall not out well, | can but lose all; and if 
nothing be remaining, wherewith should I pay 
the wages! Besides, her majesty told me 
herself that she was contented to pay her 
sar and my lord-admiral his, and I should 

ut discharge for miue own ships. And fur- 


whom he was Son after united.* On dis- 
covering the stot, the queen was highly in- 
censed both at the frailty of her female at- 
terdant and the temerity of her favourite 
Raleigh, in presuming to fall in love and 
marry without her consent. It was one of 
the foibles of this great princess, to insist 
that the whole admiration of her courtiers 
should be concentrated upon herself: and if, 
in this royal monopoly of gallantry, any lady 
of her court, or officer of her household, ven- 
tured to interfere, the certain consequence 
was her severe displeasure. ‘lhe anecdote 
of her striking the beautiful Mrs. Bridges, 
because Essex had shown her some attention, 
is well known ;} and it is evident that Ra- 
leigh had already felt the malice of his ene- 
mies in turning this story of the fair Throg- 
morton to his prejudice. Inthe mean time 
he sailed ; but had scarcely reached the open 
sea, when Sir Martin Frobisher overtook 
him, with orders for his return. ‘These, 
however, he chose to overlook, until he be- 
came certain, by speaking a vessel from the 
Azores, that there was no chance of success; 
as Philip, aware of the expedition, had coun- 
termanded the departure of the fleet. He 
then put about his ship, having first stationed 





ther, I have promised her majesty, that if I 
can persuade the companies to follow Sir 
Martin Frobisher, I will, without fail. return 
and bring them out into the sea by some fifty 
or threescore leagues, for which purpose my 
lord-admiral hath lent me the Disdain; which 
to do, her majesty, with great grace, many 
times bid me remember, and sent me the 
same message by Will. Killigrew, which, God 
willing, if Ican persuade the companies, I 
mean to perform, though I dare not be ac- 
known thereof to any creature. But, sir, for 
me then to be bound for so great a sum upon 
the hope of another man's fortune, I will be 
loth, and, beside, if I were able, 1 see no pri- 
vy seal. I mean not to come away, as they 
say I will, for fear of a marriage, and [ know 
not what. If any such thing were, I would 
have imparted it to yourself "before any man 
living; and therefore, I pray, believe it not, 
and | beseech you to suppress what you can 
say any such malicious report. For, I protest 
before God, there is none on the face of the 
earth that I would be fastened unto. And so 
in haste I take my leave of your honour.— 
From Chatham, the 10th of March.’”* 


The report, to which allusion is made in 
this letter, of his having come away for fear 
of a marriage, arose out of an intrigue he 
had carried on with Elizabeth Throgmorton, 
one of the queen’s maids of honour,—a lady 


of great beauty and accomplishments, to 





* Raleigh's Miscellaneous Works, vol. vii. p. 659. 


Si: John Burgh with one squadron at those 
islands; whilst Sir Martin Frobisher with the 
other was directed to cruise near the South 
Cape and watch the Spanish coast. 

His arrangements were crowned with suc- 
cess; for whilst the latter kept the Spaniards 
at home, dreading a descent, the Indian car- 
racks were allowed to fall into the hands of 
Burgh. One of these, the Madre de Dios, 
1600 tons, was the largest prize at that time 
ever brought to England, and valued by Ra- 
leigh and Sir John Hawkins, the principal 
adventurers in the expedition, at £500,000. 
The sailors, however, having embezzled the 
richest part of the cargo, consisting of jewels, 
she ultimately fell far short of this estimate. 
By this time the royal anger on account of 
the amour with Miss Throgmorton had risen 
to a high pitch; and the moment Sir Walter 
set his t toot ashore, ke and his mistress were 
committed to the Tower. Not content with 
this, Elizabeth claimed the larged share of 
the prize, on the ground that one of her ships 
were present at the capture; and appeared 
so determined upon severe measures, that the 
enemies of the prisoner thought they might 
safely treat him with the insolence so soon 
assumed by the minions of a court towards a 
fallen favourite. 

Raleigh, however, knew the queen’s weak- 
ness. He had always addressed her not only 
as his sovereign, but as the mistress of his 
heart, the beautiful arbitress of his affections; 





* The letier appears to have been written after the 
pivate marriage had taken place. 
t Sidney Papers, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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and a scene which was acted in his person 
gives us an amusing picture of the mode in 
which he proposed to obtain his release. It 
is admirably described in the following letter 
of Sir Arthur Gorges to Sir Robert Cecil :— 


‘¢ HonourRaBLE Sir,—I cannot chuse but 
advertise you of a strange tragedy that this 
day had like to have fallen out between thie 
captain of the guard, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the lieutenant of the ordnance, if 1 had 
not by great chance come at the very instant 
to have turned it intoa comedy. For upon 
the report of her majesty being at Sir George 
Cary’s, Sir Walter Raleigh having gazed 
and sighed a long time at his study-window, 
from whence he might discern the barges and 
the boats about the Blackfriar’s Stairs, sud- 
denly he brake into a great distemper, and 
sware that his enemies had on purpose 
brought her majesty thither to break his gall 
in sunder with Tantalus’ torment, that when 
she went away he might gaze h's death be- 
fore his eyes,—with many such like conceits. 
And as a man transported with passion, he 
sware to Sir George Carew, that he would 
disguise himself, and get into a pair of oars, 
to ease his mind but with a sight of the 
queen, or else he protested his heart would 
break. But the trusty jailor would none of 
that, for displeasing the higher powers, as he 
said, which he more respecte | than the feed- 
ing of his humour; and so flatly refused to 
permit him. But in conclusion, upon this 
dispute they fel! flat oit to outrageous cho- 
loric words, with straining and struggling at 
the doors, thit all lameness was forgotten, 
and, in the fury of the conflict, the jailor 
had his new periwig torn off his crown; and 
yet here the battle ended not, for at last they 
had gotten out their daggers, which, when I 
saw, I played the stickler between them. and 
so purchased such arap on the knuckles, 
thatl wished both their pates broken; and 
so with much ado they stayed their braw] 
to see my bloody fingers. At the first I was 
ready tobreak with laughing to sce them 
two scramble and brawl] like madmen, until 
I saw the ircn walking, and then I did my 
best to appease the fury. As yet I cannot 
reconcile them by any persuasions, for Sir 
Walter swears that he shall hate him, for so 


restraining himfrom the sight of bis mis-| 


tress, while he lives, for that he knows not, 
as he said, whether he shall ever see her 
again, when she has gone the progress. And 
Sir George on his side sweats, that he had 
rather he should lose his longing, than he 
should draw on him her majesty ’s disp'easure 
by such liberty. 
lice and snarling; but I am sure ali the 
smartlighted on me. Il cannot tell whether 


Thus they continue in ma-|one frail misfortune ? 


seen it as I did, you would have been as 
heartily merry and sorry as ever you were 
in all your life for so short a time. I pray 
you pardon my _hasty-written narration, 
which I acquaint you with, hoping you will 
be the peace-maker. But, good sir, let no- 
body know thereof; forI fear Sir Walter 
Raleigh will shortly grow to be Orlando Fu- 
rioso, if the bright Angelica persevere 
against him a little longer.—Your hon- 
our’s,” &c. To this amusing letter Gorges 
added this postscript: ‘If you let the 
'queen’s majesty know hereof, as you think 
igood, be it. But otherwise, good sir, keep 
\it secret for their credit ; for they know not 
of my discourse, which I could wish her 
|majesty knew.” 





These paroxysms of despairing love 
these torments of Tantalus and extravagan- 
cies of Orlando, shut out from the sight of 
his charming but inexorable Angelica— 
were intended by Raleigh to be reported to 
the queen; and soon after he addressed the 
following extraordinary epistle to Cecil :— 


‘*Sir,—I pray be a mean to her majesty 
for the signing of the bills for the guards’ 
coats, which are to be made now for the pro- 
gress, and which the clerk of the check 
hath importuned me to writefor. My heart 
was never broken till this day, that [ hear 
the queen goes away so far off; whom I have 
followed so many years with so great love 
and desire in so many journeys, and am now 
left behind her in a dark prison, all alone. 
While she was yet near at hand, thatl 
might once hear of her in two or three days, 
my sorrows were the less. But even now 
my heart is cast into the depth of all mise- 
ry—I that was wont to behold her riding 
like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walk- 
ing like Venus; the gentle wind blowing 
jher fair hair about her pure cheeks like a 
inymph; sometime sitting in the shade like 
ja goddess; sometime singing like an angel ; 
sometime playing like Orpheus. Behold 
the sorrow of this world! once amiss hath 
bereaved me of all. O glory that only shin- 
‘eth in misfortune, what is come of thine as- 
surance? All wounds have scars but that 
of fantasy; all affections their relenting but 
‘thatof womankind. Who is the judge of 
friendship but adversity, or when is grace 
witnessed but in offences? There were no 
divinity but by reason of compassion, for re- 
|venges are brutish and mortal. All those 
times past, the loves, the sighs, the sor- 
rows, the desires, can they not weigh down 
Cannot one drop of 











gall be hidden in such great heaps of sweet- 
iness 7 


I may then conclude, Spes et for- 


I should more allow of the passionate lover|twna, valete /—she is gone in whom I trust- 


or the trusty jailor. 


But if yourself hadied ; and of me hath not one thought of 


6 











merey, nor any respect of that that was.— 
Do with me now therefore what you list. 1 
am more weary of life than they are des- 
rous I should perish; which if it had been 
for her, as it isby her, I had been too hap- 
pily born —Yours not worthy any name or 
title —R, W.” 


This elegant piece of extravagance had 
the desired effect. She who was ridicu'ous- 
ly described as uniting in her matchics> 
person the horsemanship of Alexander, the 
chastity of Diana, the graceful motion of 
the goddess of beauty, and the bloom cf a 
tender nymph, with her golden tresses wan- 
toning in the amorous wind, was now tread- 
ing on the borders of sixty; yet the cup of 
flattery was neither tvo full nor too lucious 
for the paiate of the queen, and the elo- 
quent grief of Raleigh was rewarded by his 
enlargement. But El: zabeth was often as 
chary of her mercy as of her money.— 
Theugh no longera prisoner, Sir Walter 
was for some time treated as astate criminal, 
and attended by a keeper. A letter of the 
times describes him as ‘ heart-broken and 
pensive;” and when congratulated on his 
liberty, he would reply, “he was still the 
Queen of England’s poor captive.”* Yet 
notwithstanding this partial eclipse of hs 
fortunes, he was returned to parliament, 
and made himself conspicuous as a spveaker 
in the session which terminated in Apri! 


1593. 


* See Mrs. Thompson's valuable appendix to her Life 
of Kaleigh, letter C. 


CHAPTER U1. 
DISCOVERY OF GUIANA PY RALEIGH. 


Raleigh chosea a Member of the Parliament. 
Importance of the Period. Philip resolves 
to make a Second Aitempi for the De- 
struction of England. Speech of Lord 
Burleigh. Raleigh's Plans for the De- 
fence of England. He obtains a grant of 
Sherbone in Dorsetshire. Becomes a 
Planter and Horticulturist. His Projec: 
for the Discovery and Conquest of Guia- 
na. Resolves to conduct the Enterprise 
in Person. Fits aut a Fleet. Sails from 
Plymouth in 1595. Arrives at Trinidad. 
Expedition uf the Orinoco. Description 
of the People and the Country. They en- 
ier the Plains of Saima. Penetrate to 
the Province of Aromai. Forced to re- 
turn. Arrive at Wincapora. Return io 
Trinidad. Description of the Country. 
Ungenerously treated. Raleigh’s Dedi- 
cation of his Discovery of Guiana to the 
Lord-admiral Howard and Secretary Ce- 
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cil. Second Voyage under Captain Key- 
mis. kesearches into the Country, and 
Return to England. He finds Kaleigh 
absent on the Cadiz Expedition Account 
of this Enterprise. Return of the fleet. 
Encomiums on the Ability of Raleigh.— 
The Queen retains her Resentment. Es- 
sex’s Displeasure at the Prefermet of 
Sir Robert Cecil. Character of Eliza- 
beth. Character of Cecil. Raleigh sends 
Captain Bertie ina Ship of his own to 
Guiana. His Return to England. 


Tne period at which Raleigh bec..me a mem- 
ber ot the House of Commons was remarki- 
ble ; and the debates involved subjects of deep 
interest and importance. LElizabeth’s great 
enemy was Spain; and the efforts of this pow- 
er against England, the bulwark of the Pro- 
testant faith, were unremitting. Enraged 
but not subdued by the destruction of his 
Armada, Philip adopted what he considered a 
more certain mode of accomplishing the ruin 
of his enemy. Ile proposed to attack her on 
every quarter where she was most vulnera- 
ble,—on the s de of France, Holland, Ireland, 
and Scotland ; and aware, from experience, 
that his ships were too unwieldy for service 
in the Narrow Seas, he constructed vessels 
similar to those used in the Channel. To 
quote the language of Sir John Puckering in 
his address on the opening of Parliament : 
“ Inctead of the high and mighty ships that 
then (in the year 1588) he prepared and sent 
against us,because he found such no tfit for the 
seas, he is now building ships of a less bulk, 
after another fashion , some like French ships; 
some like the shipping of England, and many 
hath he gotten out of the Low Countries.” — 
These words of warning were more solemnly 
enforced by the venerable Burleigh, whose 
speech in this parliament has been preserved 
by Strype. He entreated the Commons to 
suffer an old man weighed down with years, 
and decayed in his spirits with sickness, to 
declare some part of the dangers then immi- 
nent upon the kingdom; and after a masterly 
sketch ofthe condition of the country under 
the alarm of invasion in 1588, he remarked 
that the case was now greatly altered : “The 
King of Spain,” said he, ‘* maketh these his 
mighty wars by means only of his Indies; not 
purposely to burn a town in France or Eng- 
land, but to conquer all France, England and 
Ireland. For proof thereof, hath he not inva- 
ded Brittany, taken the port, builded his for- 
tresses, carried in his army? doth he not 
there keep a navy to cut off all trade from 
England to Guyenne and Gascony! Is he 
not master already of all the best ports 
of Brittany looking towards this country, 
so that he has become a frontier enemy to 
the western counties ; whilst, by the troops, 
he is marshalling in New-haven, he threat- 
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ens Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight?” Lord Burleigh farther pointed out 
the sniquitous policy of Spain in attacking 
France both by invasion and intrigue,—the 
warm co-operation of the Pope,—and lastly, 
Philip’s success in corrupting the Holland- 
ers, and in securing a party amongst the 
Scottish nobility, who meditated nothing less 
than a war with England. 

A Jarge subsidy was then proposed in the 
Commons ; and some members being of opin- 
ion, that its purpose to maintain the contest 
against Spain ought to be publicly stated, Ra- 
leigh took occasion strongly to recommend 
such a course. ‘Ele knew many persons,” 
he said, “that held itnot Jaw’‘ul in conscience, 
as the time is, to take from the Spaniards ; 
whereas, if open war were proclaimed, there 
would soon be more volunteers in this great 
conflict than the queen would require to send 
tosea. As for the subsidy, he declared he 
would vote for it 1.ot only to please the queen, 
to whom he was infinitely bound above his 
deserts, but fromthe imminent necessity of 
the case, the bitter enmiiy of Philip being 
evident by hiscomplicated preparationsagainst 
England. He directed the attention of the 
house to the strength and warlike resources 
of Spain. He bade them look to Denmark, 
“where, taking advantage of the youth of 
the king, he had so corrupted the council and 
the nobility, that he entertained good expec- 
tation of shipping from thence In the ma- 
rine towns of the Low Countries, and in Nor- 
way, he had already laid up a powerful navy 

In France, were not the Parliament towns 
at his command,—in Brittany ail the best ha- 
vens,—and in Scotland a powerfui faction of 
the nobility, to whom he had promised forces 
for the re-establishment of the Popish relig- 
ion? In his own country the Spanish mon- 
arch was well known to be making all pessi- 
ble preparations, intending a second invasion 
of England with a fleet of sixty galleys, be- 
sides other shipping. His object was to make 
himself master of Plymouth,—a place not ea- 
sy to be fortified against such attack, owing 
to the difficulty of transporting thither any 
pieces of great ordnance.” Raleigh conclu- 
ded this speech by pointing out the best me- 
thod of warding off these dangers. “ The 
way,” he observed, ‘to defeat him is this: 
we must send a royal army to Brittany, and 
supplant him in that quarter, whilst a strong 
navy Is fitted out with all expedition, and di- 
rected to lie at the Cape, and sucli places as 
his Indian ships are wont to touch at, that 
they may intercept and capture all that come. 
I see no reason that the suspicion of discon- 
tentment should cross the provision for the 
present danger. The time is now more haz- 
arcous than it was in eighty-eight ; for then 
the Spaniard which came from Spain had to 
pass dangerous seas, and if he failed there 
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was no place of retreat ; but now he hath in 
Brittany great store of shipping, a landing- 
place in Scotland, and men and horses there 
as good as we have in our own country.’* 

‘tL he high perogative of the queen, and the 
slavish humility of some members were stri- 
kingly exemplified in this parliament. The 
famous Coke was chosen speaker, and his ad- 
dress to her majesty contains the following 
passage :—“ This nomination is no election 
until your majesty hath given allowance and 
approbation. For as in the heavens a star is 
but opacum corpus until it hath received 
light from the sun, so stand | corpus opacum, 
a mute body. until your highness’ bright shi- 
ning wisdom hath looked upon me, and al- 
lowed me. * * But how unable I am to do 
this office, my present speech doth tell that 
of a number in this house | am most unfit.— 
For amongst then are many grave, many 
learned, many deep wise men, and those of 
ripe judgments. But J am untimely fruit not 
yet ripe ; buta bed scarcely blossomed ; so as, 
| fear me, your majesty will say, negleeta 
fruge, eliguntur folia,—amengst so many 
fair fruit ye have plucked a shaking leaf”— 
Elizabeth assuring him that his corpus opa- 
cum should be illuminated by her princely 
virtue and wisdom, Coke made the usual de- 
mands of liberty of speech, freedom from ar- 
rest, and free access to the royal person ; and 
some idea may be formed from the lord-keep- 
er’s answer, of the extent to which this prin- 
cess carried the regal power: “To your three 
demands the queen answereth, liberty of 
speech is granted you; but how far is to be 
thought on. ‘There be two things of most 
necessity, and these two do most harm, which 
are wit and speech. * * Privilege of speech 
is granted ; but you must know what privi- 
lege you have. It is not that every one may 
speak what he listeth, or what cometh into 
his brain to utter,—but your privilege is Aye 
or No. Wherefore, Mr. Speaker, her majes- 
ty’s pleasure is, that if you perceive any idle 
heads which will not stick to hazard their 
own estates, which will mecdle with reform- 
ing the church and transforming the common- 
wealth, and do exhibit any bills to such pur- 
pose, that you receive them not, until they 
be viewed and considered by those who it is 
fitter should consider of such things, and can 
better judge of them.”’f 

A complaint was made that certain Dutch 
manufactuers, settling in London, had un- 
dersold the queen’s liege subjects, and it 
was proposed to bring in a bill forbidding the 
retail of foreign wares by aliens. Raleigh’s 
speech on thissubject evinced his intimate 
knowledge of the trade of the country. It had 
been argued that charity, honour, and good pol- 


* Parliamen‘ary History, vo!.iv, pp 343, 359, 380, 385. 
t Pail. Hist. vol. iv. p 349. 
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icy, forbade these artisans to be expelled. “In, were planted by him ; “ for which,” says this 
my opinion,” said he, “itis no matter of char-| writer, “ he deserves no less» condemnation 
ity to relieve them. For first, such as fly/than Lucullus, for bringing cherry and fil- 
hither have forsaken their own king. And|bered trees out of Pontus into Italy.’,* Ca- 
religion is no pretext for them; for we have|rew the proprietor of Beddington and kins- 
no Dutchmen here but such as come from|man of Raleigh, was himself addicted tu ex- 
those provinces where the gospel is preached, | periments in horticulture ; and on occasion of 
and here they live disliking our church. For|a visit from the queen gave an example of 
honour, it is honour to use strangers as we be/his skilfulness in such matters, much thought 
used among strangers, and it is a lightness in| of in those days, although in our own it would 
a commonwealth, yea, a baseness in a nation, | be lightly regarded. Aiter a splendid enter- 
to give a liberty to another nation which we tainment, he led her majesty to a cherry-tree 
cannot receive again. In Antwerp, where|in his garden which had on it fruit in their 
our intercourse was most, we were never/prime above a month after all cherries had 
suffered to have a tailor or a shoemaker to/taken their firewell of England ‘This retar- 
dwell there. Nay at Milan, where there are|dation had been performed by straining a can- 
three hundred pound Englishmen, they can-| Vass cover over the tree, and wetting it as the 
not have so much asa barber among them.— | weather required: so by obstructing the sun- 
And for profit, they are all of the house ot / beams they grew both great and were very 
Almoigne, who pay nothing, yet eat out our|long before they gained their perfect cherry 
profits and supplant our nation. * * The na-jcolour, and when we was assured of the 
ture of the Dutchman is to fly to no man but/time her majesty would come he removed the 


for his profit. 
long,—n.ow under Spain, now under Mount- 
fort, now under the Prince of Orange; but 
under no governor leng. ‘The Dutchman by 
his policy hath gotten trading with all the 
world into his hands; yea, he is now entering} 
into the trade of Scarborough fishing, and the 
fishing of the Newfoundland, which is the 
stay of the west countries. They are the 
people that support the King of Spain in his 
greatness ; and were it not for them he were 
never able to make out such armies and na- 
vies by sea. I[t cost her majesty £16,000 a- 
year to maintain these countries, and yet for 
all this they arm her enemies against her. I 
see therefore no reason that so much respect 
should be given unto them; and conclude in 
the whole cause, that neither honour, charity, 
nor profit, ought to induce us to minister to 
their relief.’’* 

That Raleigh’s efforts in parliament pro- 
cured his partial restoration to the royal fa- 
vour is evident, from his obtaining at this 
time a grant of the manor of Sherborne in Dor- 
setshire, which he embellished magnificently. 
These improvements when still fresh were 
seen by Coker, author of the Survey of that 
county. ‘The place was beautified,” he de- 
clares, * with orchards, gardens, and groves 
of much variety and great delight; so that 
whether we consider the pleasantness of the 
seat, the goodness of the soil, or the other de- 
licacies belonging to it,Sherborne rests unpar- 





And they will obey no man/tent, ed a few sunny days brought them to 


their maturity. 

Being still interdicted from court, Raleigh 
employed himself in drawing up a paper up- 
on “ thedangers which might grow by a Span- 
ish faction in Scotland”—a subject which had 
lately occupied the attention of tne govern- 
ment. ‘This he communicated to the queen ; 
but from the following letter, addressed by 
him to his sovereign, little notice appears to 
have been taken of his labours .— 

“| presumed to present your majesty with 
a paper containing the dangers which might 
grow by the Spanish faction in Scotland: 
How it pleased your majesty to accept there- 
ot | knew not. I have since heard that di- 
vers ill-disposed have a purpose to speak of 
succession. If the same be suppressed, | am 
glad of it, yet seeing the worst, | set down 
some reasons to prove the motive merely 
vain, dangerous, and unnecessary. And be- 
cause | durst not myself speak in any mat~ 
ter without warrant. | have sent your ma- 
jesty these arguments, which mey perchance 
put others in mind of something not imperti- 
nent, and, who, being graced by your majes- 
ty’s favour, may, if need require, use them 
among others more worthy. Without glory I 
speak it, that [ durst either by writing or 
speech satisfy the world in that part, and in 
every part of their foolish conceits, which for 
shortness of time [ could not so amply insert. 
This being upon one hour’s warning, but one 











alleled by any in those parts.”+ Sir Walter 
was a rural improver and horticulturist ; and 
a tradition is mentioned by Fuller, that at 
Beddington, near Croydon in Surrey, the 
first orange-trees that ever grew in Kngland 





* D’ Ewes’ Journal, pp. 503, 509 
| Coker's Survey of Dorsetshire, p. 124 


Oldys’s Life, 
p. W5 


hour’s work, I humbly beseech your majesty 


* In Fuller’s time the famous orange trees were 100 
years old ; and even when Oldys wrote, several trees of 
the ancientoranvery were the stateliest and most per 
fect bearers in England. Raleigh was related through 


lis wife to Sir Francis Ca:ew; andin Beddington House, 
in the time of Oldys, was preserved a splendid bed said to 
be his, with furniture of green silk, legs carved in the 
shape of dolphins and richly gilded, 

t Plat’s Garden of Eden. p. 165. 
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not to acquaint any withal, unless occasion 
be offered to use them. Your majesty may 
perhaps speak hereof to those seeming ty 


great friends; but | find poor effects ot that} 


or any other supposed amity. For your ma- 
jesty having left me, I ain left all alone in the 
world, and am sorry that [ ever was at all.— 
What I have done is out of zeal and love and 
not by any encouragement; for | am only 
forgotten in all rights and in all affairs, and 
mine enemies have their wills and desires 
over me. ‘There are many other things con- 
cerning your majesty’s present service, which 
methinks are not as they ought remembered, 
and the times pass away unmeasured of which 
more profit might be taken. But I fear I 
have already presumed too much, which love 
stronger than reason hath encouraged; for 
my errors are eternal, and those of others 
mortal, and my labours thankless, I mean un- 
acceptable, for that belongeth not to vassals. 
If your majesty pardon it, it is more than too 
great a reward. And so most humbly em- 
bracing and admiring the memory of the ce- 
lestial beauties (which with the people is 
denied me to view), | pray God your majesty 
may be eternal in joys and happiness. Your 
majesty’s most humble slave, W. R.’* 


About the same time in a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil, Raleigh evinces his intimate 
acquaintance with the condition of Ireland,— 
then on the eve of a dangerous rebellion,— 
and exposes the ambitious policy of Spain. 
“Of this Irish combination,” he observes, 
“her majesty shall find it remembered to her- 
self not long since ; but the ‘Trojan soothsayer 
cast his spear against the wooden horse and 
was not believed.* * * 
to have raised two or three bands of English 
well armed, till I was driven to relinquish 
and recall my people, of which the loss shall 
not be alone to me; howsoever I am tumbled 
down the hill by every practice. We are so 
busied and dandled in these French wars, 
that we forget the defence next the heart.— 
Hler majesty hath good cause to remember 
that £1,600,000 hath been spent in Ireland 
not many years since. A better kingdom 
might have been purchased at a less price, 
and that same defended with as many pence, 
if good order had been taken. * * ‘The King 
of Spain seeketh not Ireland for Ireland; but 
having raised up troops of beggars on our 
back, trusts he shall be able to enforce us to 
cast our eyes over our shoulders, whilst those 
before us strike us on our brains.” In the 
same letter Sir Walter entreats the good offi- 
ces of Cecil, as his enemies would not even 
allow him to rest in hisrural banishment. 
*T am myself here, at Sherborne in my for- 
tune’s fold. Wherever I be, and while I 


* Cayley’s Life of Raleigh, p. 135 


I had been able myself 
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am, you shall command me. f think I shall 
need your farther favour for the little park ; 
for law and conscience is not sufficient in 
these days to uphold me. Every fool know- 
eth that hatreds are the cinders of affection, 
and therefore, to make me a sacrifice shall be 
thankworthy.* 

But, although, thus complaining, it was not 
the nature ot Raleigh to sink into indolent 
despondency: He was denied all access to 
court; but in his seclusion at Sherborne his 
inventive genius projected the conquest of 
Guiana,—a scheme which forms an interest- 
ing episode in his life. His youthful imagi- 
nation had caught fire from the perusal of the 
romantic adventures of the Spaniards in the 
New World; and although a determined en- 
emy to these rivals of his country, he elo- 
quently extols their perseverance in the career 
of navigation. “I cannot forbear,” says he, 
“to commend the patient virtue of the Spani- 
ards. We seldom or never find that any 
nation hath endured so many misadventures 
and miseries as that people have done 1n their 
Indian discoveries; yet persisting in their en- 
terprises with an invincible constancy, they 
have annexed to their kingdoms so many 
goodly provinces as to bury the remembrance 
of all past dangers, ‘Tempesis, shipwreck, 
famine, overthrows, mutinies, heat and cold, 
pestilence, and ail manner of diseases, both 
old and new, together with extreme poverty, 
and want of all things needful, have been the 
enemies wherewith every one of their most 
noble discoverers at one time or other hath 
encountered. Many years have passed over 
their heads in the search of not so many 
leagues; yea, more than one or two have 
spent their labour, their wealth, and their 
lives in search of a golden kingdom, without 
getting further notice of it than what they had 
at their first setttng forth.” 

It was to this golden kingdom, the fabled 
El Dorado of the Spaniards, that the thoughts 
of Raleigh were now turned; and before 
much is said against his credulity in giving 
heed to the extraordinary reports concerning 
it, we must consider the circumstances of the 
age, and the ardent and romantic tempera- 
ment of the man. It is not to be forgotten 
that the first infortnation given by the Indians 
regarding Mexico and Peru, which Cortez 
believed and Pizarro unhesitatingly embrae- 
ed, appeared to graver and cooler heads as 
only the idle dreams of barbarians and enthu- 
siasts; and when we look to the evidence 
contained in the Spanish historians, relative 
to the wonderful city of Manoa, and the rich- 
es of this extensive country, it is easy to per- 
ceive, that the task of achieving its discovery 
and completing its conquest was one of those 
grand designs peculiarly suited to the genius 





* Hist. of the World, b. 5, ¢; 1, § 10. 
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of this remarkable person. Eager to engage 
in an enterprise which had baffled so 1oany 
brave spirits, Raleigh, in 1594, despatched 
Jacob Whiddon, an officer who had been long 
in his service, to explore the territory, and 
decide upon the likelihood of success. His 
account made known the difficulty of ap- 
proaching this kingdom, but in no wise shook 
the resolution of the projector. Sir Walter’s 
description of it, derived partly from the 
hearsay testimony of Jacob Whiddon, and 
partly from the reports of Spanish writers, 
was calculated to excite the highest hopes. 
In this new empire he was assured there was 
more abundance of gold, and greater and 
richer cities, than Peru could boast even in 
its most brilliant days; and he had been in- 
formed by such Spaniards as had seen Manoa, 
the imperial city, that for size and wealth, it 
far exceeded any in the world. To corrobo- 
rate thisaccount he referred to Lopez’s gene- 
ral History of the Indies, where this writer 
describing the court of Guanacapa, ancestor 
to the emperor of Guiana, has this highly-co- 
loured passage, —“ All the vessels of his 
house, table, and kitchen, were of gold and 
silver, and the meanest of silver and copper, 
for strength and hardness of metal. He had 
besides in his wardrobe, hollow statues of gold 
which seemed giants; and the figures in pro- 
portion and bigness, of all the beasts, birds, 
trees, and herbs, which the earth bringeth 
forth; and of all the fishes that the sea or 
waters of his kingdom breedeth. He had al- 
so ropes, budgets, chests, and troughs of gold 
and silver, besides heaps of billets of gold, 
which lay about as if they were logs of wood 
marked out to burn. Finally, there was _no- 
thing in his country, whereof he had not the 
counterfeit in gold. Yea, and they say the 
Yneas had a garden of pleasure in an island 
near Puna, where they went to recreate 


themselves when they would take the air of 


the sea, which had all kind of garden-herbs, 
flowers and trees of gold and silver,—an in- 
vention and magnificence till then never 
seen. Besides this, he had an infinite quan- 
tity of silver and gold unwrought in Cuzco, 
which was lost by the death of Guascar ; for 
the Indians hid it, seeing that the Spaniards 
would have taken it and sent it into Spain.”* 
The Spaniards had repeatedly attempted to 
find Guiana, bu: invariably failed, till a sin- 
gular accident was said to have disclosed its 
situation: One John Martinez, master of the 
ordnance in the second army that endeavour- 
ed to penetrate to this rich country, was con- 
demned, at Morequito, a port on the river 
Orinoco, to be executed. His life, however 
was spared, though he was thrown alone, 
with nothing but his arms, into a canoe, and 
set adrift. The barge floated down the stream 


* Discovery of Guiana. Works, vol.viii, pp 398, 399. 





and after some time was descried by the 
Guianians, who drew it ashore, astonished to 
see in it a being whose uncommon appear- 
ance made thein believe him to be an inhabit- 
ant of another world. They received him 
w.th respect and led him to Manoa, the resi- 
dence of Inga, their emperor, who at once 
knew him to be a Christian, and lodged him 
in the palace. ‘“ He lived,” says Raieigh, in 
his Discovery of Guiana, “seven months in 
Manoa, but was not suffered to wander into 
the country; and the Indians whoat first con- 
ducted lim to the capital, took the precaution 
of blindfolding him, not removing the veil 
from his eyes till he was ready to enter the 
city. It wasat noon that he passed the gates 
and it took him all that day and the next, 
walking from sunrise to sunset, before he ar- 
rived at the palace of Inga, where he resided 
for seven months, till he had made himself 
master of the language of the country.” 

Martinez expressing his wish to return, 
was dismissed , a party of nat:ves being sent to 
conduct him to the Orinoco, with a present 
from the emperor of as much gold as they 
couldcarry. On the borders of the kingdom, 
& nation at war with Guiana attacked and 
plundered them, leaving only two gourds fil- 
led with gold beads curionsly wrought, but sup- 
posed by their assailants to contain provisions. 
He then proceeded down the Orinoco to Saint 
Juan de Puerto Rico, where he died. In his 
last illness, after receiving the sacrament, he 
related his travels to the priest, and presented 
the gold beads to the Church, requesting the 
usual prayers. Martinez first gave Manoa 
the far-travelled name of El Dorado, for rea- 
sons which are thus related by Raleigh :— 
“Those Guianians are marvellous great 
drunkards; aid at the times of their solemn 
feasts, when the emperor carouseth with his 
captains, tributaries, and governors, the man- 
ner is thus,—all those that pledge him are 
first stript naked, and their bodies rubbed 
over with a kind of balsamum, by them called 
curcai. Whenthey are thus anointed, cer- 
tain servants of the emperor having pre- 
pared gold made into fine powder, blow it 
through hollow canes upon their naked bo- 
dies, until they are all shining from the foot 
to the head ; and in this sort they sit drinking 
by twenties and hundreds, continuing in drun- 
kenne-s sometimes six orseven days tegether, 
Upon this night, and for the abundance of 
gold which he saw in the city, the inages of 
gold in their temples, the plates, armours, and 
shields of gold which they use in the wars, 
he called the city El Dorado.’’* 

After the death oj this adventurer various 
Spanish captains attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to reach that golden region. It was ne- 
cessary to penetrate forests aud deserts, where 





* Discov: ry of Guiana, chap, vi. See Appendix A. 
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it was difficult to find means of transport or 
subsistence for troops; and the fierce tribes 
on its borders bade defiance even to the dis- 
ciplined valour of the Christians. The last 
who had engaged in tie enterprise, and with 
whom the English came afterwards into con- 
tact, was Bereo, an officer of skill and cour- 
age, who had served in Itaiy, Naples, and the 
Low Couutries, before he tried his fortune in 
Spain 

Satisfied with the practicability of disco- 
vering this unknown country, Raleigh fitted 
out a considerable fleet, of which he took the 
command, and sailed from Plymouth on the 
6th of February 1595, The expedition was 
favoured by Sir Robert Cecil and the lord- 
high-adiniral, who sent a ship of his own, 
named the Lion’s Whelp. The squadron 
consisted of five vesse!s, with barges, wher- 
ries, and tenders, for coasting and inland na- 
vigation. Besides mariners, the officers, gen- 
tlemen adventurers, and soldiers, amounted 
to 100. Having reached Trinidad on the 
22d March, the admiral surveyed the coast 
and opened a communication with the go- 
vernor, Antonio de Bereo, above mentioned. 
In the preceding year this man had behaved 
with great cruelty and treachery to Captain 
Whiddon, when sent to explore the Orinoco; 
and it was soon discovered that he had adopt- 
ed secret measures to put the navigators to 
the sword. But before his plot was ripe, Sir 
Walter attacked the settlement, raised the 
new city of San Joseph, liberated five Indian 
caciques whom he found bound in one chain, 
and imprisoned Bereo himself, who had treat- 
ed these unhappy princes with horrible cruel- 
y, basting their naked bodies with burning 
bacon to force a discovery of their treasures. 
Nothing could exceed the gratitude of these 
poor creatures on their de ivery ; and several 
years after, when some English adveuturers 
in Guiana mentioned the circumstance, it was 
still remembered by the Indians to Raleigh’s 
honour. . 

Sir Walter now assembled the chiefs, and 
informed them that he was the servant of a 
virgin queen, the great Cacique of the North, 
who had more Jeaders under her than there 
were trees in the island; and whohated the Cas- 
tilians on account of their tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He explained to them that, having 
rescued from Spanish servitude all the coast 
of the northern world, she had sent him to 
free them also, and to defend the country of 
Guiana from invasion. He then showed them 
her majesty’s picture; and the simple natives 
almost worshipped it, calling Elizabetha, Cas- 
sipuna, Aquerewana,—Elizabeth the mighty 
princess, or greatest commander !* 

So far all had succeeded to his wishes; but 
still the enterprise was attended with much 


* Diccovery of Guiana. Works, vol. viii. p. 396. 








difficulty. He now learnt that the distance of 
Guiana from the coast was greater by 600 
miles than he at first imagined. ‘This he 
concealed from his men, and resolved to pro- 
ceed. He gives a striking picture of their 
hardships in the voyage. “ Of this 600 miles,” 
says he, “1 passed 400, leaving my ships so 
far from me at anchor inthe sea, more out of 
desire to perform that discovery than of rea- 
son, especially having such poor weak vessels 
totransport ourselves in. In the bottom of 
an old gallego which I caused to be fashioned 
like a galley, and in one barge, two wherries, 
and a ship-boat of the Lion’s Whelp, we car- 
ried 100 persons and their victuals for a month, 
being driven to lie during the rain in the 
open air, under a burning sun and hard 
boards ; to dress our meat, and to carry all 
manner of furniture inthem ; wherewith they 
were so pestered and unsavoury, that what 
with victuals, the wet clothes of somany men 
thrust together, and the heat of the sun, I 
will undertake there was never any person in 
England that could be found more unsavoury 
and loathsome, especially to myself, who had 
for many years before been dieted and cared 
for in a sort far differing.”* 

The Orinoco, at the mouth of which the 
ships were left at anchor, makes its way into 
the ocean by innumerable channels, and dur- 
ing the rainy season inundates the plains, 
sometimes to the distance of eighty or ninety 
miles on eachside. The banks were covered 
with gloomy forests, in such luxuriance that 
they overarched the stream, shutting out the 
sky, and contining tlie view to the dim per- 
spective formed by the interminable avenue 
along which the adventurers guided their 
frail barges. Through this labyrinth they 
pursued their course many days, till on the 
22d May the doats fell into a river which they 
named the Redcross, being the first Christians 
who had navigated it. At first all was silent 
and desolate ; but Ferdinando, their Indian 
interpreter, having gone ashore, was sud- 
denly attacked by the natives, and hunted 
through the woods with deer-dogs, who ran 
iim so close, that he was forced to throw 
himself into the river and swim back to his 
friends. ‘his inhospitable people, of whom 
Raleigh has left a minute account, were the 
inhabitants of that “ insular or broken world,” 
formed by the branches of the Orinoco. “ In 
the summer,” says he, “they have houses on 
the ground; but in winter they dwell upon 
the trees, where they build very artificial 
towns and villages; for between May and 
September the river of Orinoco riseth thirty 
foot upright, and then are those islands over- 
flown twenty foot high above the level of the 
ground, saving some few raised grounds in 
the middle of them, and for this cause they 


* Di covery of Guana. Works, vol. viii. p. 397. 
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are enforced to live in this manner. They 
never eat of any thing that is set or sown, 
aud as at home they neither use planting nur 
other manurance, so when they come abroad 
they retuse to feed of ought but of that which 
nature without Jabour bringeth forth. They 
use the tops of palinetos for bread, and kill 
deer, fish, and porks, for the rest of their sus- 
tenance, having also many sorts of fruits that 
grow in the woods, and great varity of birds 
and fowl. They were wort to make war up- 


herbals. We relieved ourselves many times 
with the fruits of the country, and sometimes 
with fowl and fish ; we saw also birds of all 
colours,—some carnation, some crimson, some 
tawny, purple, green, watched, and of all 
other sorts, both simple and mixed ; as it was 
unto us a great good passing of the time to 
behold thein, besides the relief we found by 
killing some store of them with our fowling- 
pieces, without which, having little or no 
bread, and less drink, but only the thick and 


on all nations; but of late they are at peace/troubled water of the river, we had been in 
with their neighbours, esteeming the Spani-|a very hard case.’* 


ards their common enemy. When their com- 
manders die they use great lamentation, and 
whea they think the flesh of their bodies is 


Beginning to suffer for want of provisions, 
they captured two canoes laden with excel- 
lent bread, which were run ashore the mo- 


purified and fallen from their bones, then they}ment the natives discerned the English.— 


take up the carcass again, and hang it in the 
cacique’s house that died, decking his skull 
with feathers of all colours, and hanging all 
his gold plates about the bones of his arms, 
thighs, and legs. Those nations on the other 
hand which are called Arwacas, and dwell 


The Indians fled to the woods; but one of 
them was seized and compelled to act as a 
puiot. In chasing him through the under- 
wood, Sir Waiter found a refiner’s basket, in 
which were quicksilver, saltpetre, and other 
materials for trying metals, which made him 


on the south of the Orinoco, are used to beat! suspect the Spaniards had been there before 


the bones of their lords to powder, and their 
wives and friends drink it all in their se- 
veral sorts of drink.’* 


him. In this idea he was confirmed by the 
pilot, who pointed out places where the white 
people had laboured for gold. Aware of the 


Sir Walter continued his voyage, passing|imprudence of delay, he pushed forward 


up the riverin the flood, and coming to an- 


whilst the season permitted; and, on the fif- 


chor in the ebb; but his galley run aground, | teenth day after leaving tue ships, discovered 


and was only got afloat with great labour ; af- 
ter which he turned into the Amana, a branch 
of the Orinoco. Here the tide left him, and 
the crew being compelled to row against a 
rapid current, and under a scorching sun, be- 
gan to sink with fatigue, and to languish from 
the failure of provisions. ‘Their commander, 
however, displayed a cheerful countenance, 
willingly sharing in every privation, and 
holding out the hope of speedy success. As 
if to reward his confidence, a new reach of 
the river shifted the scene from desolate pros- 
pects to one of the most beautiful landscape 
they had ever beheld. ‘There opened apon 
them an amphitheatre of mountains, crowned 
with noble trees, while at their bottom ver- 
dant plains extended many miles, thickly in- 
terspersed with flowers of delicious odour. — 
Unknown birds of rich colours sported in the 
groves, and fishes of various kinds were caught 
in great numbers with the net or rod. Noth- 
ing could exceed the amenity of the scene; 
but their feelings of enjoyment were disturbed 
by multitudes of ravenous creatures, called by 
the natives Lagartos, and apparently of the 
shark or crocodile genus, which abounded in 
the river, and in their sight devoured a negro 
servant of the admiral’s, who had gone into 
the water to bathe. “On the banks,” says 
Raleigh, “ were divers sorts of fruits good to 
eat, besides flowers and trees of that variety 
as would be sufficient to make ten volumes of 
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in the distance the mountains of Guiana. In 
the evening, a northerly gale springing up, 
they entered the Orinoco, running east and 
west from the sea to Quito in Peru. Their 
sensation on launching their feeble craft upon 
this vast body of waters, whose tributaries 
were equal to the greatest rivers of the Old 
World, may be easily imagined. 

Anchoring near a sandy neck of land, 
where they founda rich feast of tortoise- 
eggs, they were visited by Toparimaca, a 
powerful prince of the country, who brought 
with him two other caciques, and engaged in 
a friendly intercourse with the strangers.— 
The wife of one of these chiefs was a beauti- 
ful woman, with dark eyes, excellent pro- 
portions, and tresses reaching aimost to the 
ground. Her manners were graceful; and, 
though modest, she sipped a cup of wine and 
conversed, taking great pride in her own 
comeliness. 

Pursuing their voyage westward, a spa- 
cious champaign country opened, where the 
banks assumed a deep red colour. Raleigh 
sent a party toexamine the prospect from 
some neighbouring heights. .'Uhey found it a 
level of immense extent; which their pilot 
stated tobe the piains of Sayma, reaching to 
Cumana and Caraccas in the West Indies, 
and inhabited by four great nations. Of these 
the first are the Sayma; the next the Assa- 





* Discovery of Gwana 
t Dircovery of Guiana 


Works, vol. iii. p. 425. 
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wai; the third and greatest the Wikiri, by!on by little and little into the next valley, 


. . os 
whom Pedro de Serpa, one of the adventur-| 

ers who attempted to reach Guiana, was over- 
thrown; and the last are the Aroras, a race} hil 


like negroes, but having smooth hair. 


| never,” he continues, “saw a more 


|beantiful country, nor more lively prospects : 





s so raised here and there over the valleys; 


Tinis|the river winding into divers branches; the 


people, it was.said, possessed the secret of| plains adjoining, without bush or stubble, all 


concocting “the strongest, deadliest, and 
most speedy poison in the world,” and the 
slightest scratch from their arrows produced 
a very feariul death. 

The expedition now ancnored at the port 
of Morequito in Aromaia, and despatched a 
messenger to Topiawari, the venerable sove- 
reign of the district, who, although 110 years 
of age, was so stout that he walked twenty 
eight miles to have an interview with the 
English. A tent was pitched for him; and 
Sir Walter explained the object of his voy- 





fair green grass; the ground of hard sand, 
easy to march on either for horse or foot; the 
deer crossing in every path; the birds towards 
the evening singing on every tree witha 
thousand several tunes; cranes and herons, 6f 
white, crimson, and carnation, perching on 
the river's side; the air fresh, with a gentle 
easterly wind; and every stone that we stop- 
ped to take up promising either gold or silver 
by its complexion.’* 

Beyond this river they met some caciques, 
who seemed determined to work on their cre- 


age. ‘l'optawari listened with attention toldulity; affirming that in the adjacent parts 
the interpreter; and in his reply cave so dis-| there dwelt a people called l;waipanoma, 
tiret and accurate an account of the country,| Whose heads did not appear above their shoul- 
that Raleigh “marvelled to find a man of such|ders, in which their eyes were seated, whilst 
judgment and good discourse, without the!their mouth was placed in the breast. They 
help of learning and breeding.”* Irom wrt were described as the most mighty men of all 
quito they sailed westward, with the desire| the land, having bows, arrows, and clubs, 
of exploring the river Caroli, of which they |thrice as big as any of Guiana. ‘This extray- 
had been told many marvels, as also that it/agant idea may possibly have arisen, asin the 
led to some of the stroneest nations on the) case of the Samoieds,t from their costume. 

frontiers. When yet at a great distance, the| They were now 400 miles distant from 
roar of its cataracts was distinctly heard.—|their ships, their clothes were almost worn off 
The stream wasas broad as the ‘Thames at}their bodies, and they were warned by une- 
Woolwich, and the current ran so violently |quivocal indications of the approach of win- 
that an eight-oared wherry hardly advanced a|ter, Which here consists not so much in any 
stonecast in an hour. Raleigh, therefore,|decided ciiange from heat to cold,as in heavy 
abandoned the idea of reaching the Cassipa-| rains and inundations, with frequent hurri- 
galos, whose territories were forty miles dis-/canes, thunder and lightning. Soon after the 
tant; and encamping upon the banks of the {Orinoco rose with a sudden and awful swell, 
Caroli, opened an intercourse with the na-| which dismayed the soldiers; the rain de- 
tives, who were the inveterate enemies of' scended in torrents; and every day they were 
the Spaniards. While waiting the return of\drenched to the skin; so that it was judged 
his messengets from the town of Capurepana,|absolutely necessary to return. Ssiling with 
he visited the waterfalls, and examined the|the stream, their progress was as rapid as 
province of Canari, through which the river|the ascent had been tedious; even against the 
runs. He has given an animated picture of| Wind they made little less than 100 miles 
its remarkable scenery. ‘When we ascend-|a-day. At Morequito they were visited a se- 
ed,” siys he, “to the tops of the first hills of| cond time by Topiawari, who brought a num- 
the plains adjoining to the river, we beheld | ber of inen loaded with presents. At this in- 
that wonderful breach of waters which was/terview Raleigh collected much valuable in- 
precipitated down Caroli, and might from that | telligence relative to the best method of ob- 
mountain sce the river how it ran in three/taining the co-operation of the bordering 
parts above twenty miles off; there appeared |nations, and of conquering Guiana. He in- 
ten or twelve falls in sieht, every one as high|quired minutely into the geography of the 
over the other as a church-tower, the water|neighbouring provinces, the habits of the peo- 
descending with that fury that the reboand!ple, their arts, and mode of working gold, 
made it seein as if it had been all covered|their dispositions towards the Spaniards, their 
over with a creat shower of rain, and in some|friendships or enmities with each other. Be- 
places we took it fora smoke that had risen|fore his departure the venerable cacique, be- 
over some great town. For mine own part IT) 
was wel] persuaded from thence to have re-| 
turned, being a very ill footman; but the rest! 
were all so desirous to go near the said 








* Discovery of Guiana, Works. vol. viii. p. 442. 
+The garments of these Mnsrovite savages are made 
joven only at the neck, and when the cold ts exireme they 
put theircosaque: overt! eir hoads, the sleeves hanging 
strange thunder of waters,as they drew me/40°%", and th ir faces not being visible except at the 
- eft Which is at neck 5 whence some ciedulous writers 


; : have said these northe.n peop'e are without heads, and 
Di-covery of Guiana. Works, vol. viii p. 440 ; have their faces in their breasts 
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sides promising to become tiie servant of the 
queen, delivered his son Cayworaco to the 
admiral, who brought him to» England, and 
christened him Gualtero. In return, an Eng- 
lish sailor named Sparrow, and a buy of the 
admiral’s household, were left with the 
Indian king, to be taught the language of the 
country. 

Resuming their voyage, they entered a 
branch of the Orinoco called Wincapora, 


near which there was said to be a mountain of 


crystal. Owing to the inclemency of the 
season they were unable to penetrate so far; 
but saw it in the distauce, exceedingly high, 
and glittering like a marble church-tower. — 
“There falleth over it,’ in the words of the 
Discovery of Guiana, “a mighty river, which 
toucheth no part of the side of the mountain, 
but rusheth over the top, and descendeth to 
the ground with a terrible noise and clamor, 
as if a thousand great bells were knocked 
one against the other.” Upon this river is 
situated a town of the same name, where 
they were received by 'Timitwara, the chief 
of the place, with much kindness. His sub- 
jects, however, were not in a state to second 
his hospitable endeavours; “for it happened, 
says Raleigh, “to be one of their feast-days, 
and we found them ali as drunk as beggars, 
the pots walking from one to another 
without rest, so that to soldiers weary and hot 
with marching such plenty and carousing 
was not unacceptable. Their delicate “wine 
of pinas” proved very strong and heady ; and 
without exposing his men to the temptation 
of a second Indian carouse, the commander 
pressed forward, finding ita difficult task, 
amid torrents of rain and storms of thunder 
and lightning, to regain their galley. On 
embarking the water had risen, and the 
strength of the current threatened to dash 
their frail barge to pieces. 

The main stream of the Orinoco now rag- 
ed with a fury which “made their hearts cold 
to behold it;” but, striking into a smaller 
branch, they at last reached thesea. <A 
dreadful storm coming on, their galley had 
much difficulty to live, ‘and was so leaky that 
the admiral thought it better to remove to the 
barge. “After,” tv use his own words, * it 
had cleared up, they committed themselves 
to God’s keeping, and thrust out into the sea ; 
and_so, being all very melancholy, one faintly 
cheering another to show yurage, it pleased 
God that next day they descried Trinidad, 
and soon after reached the port of Cuciapan, 
where to their great joy and gratitude they 
found their ships at anchor. 

Raleigh, in his interesting history of this 
discovery, Which it appears to me has been 
treated by later writers with great injustice,* 
enumerates the various nations, describes their 
customs, and afterwards, i 





* See Appendix 


in some passages of 
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great vigour and beauty, though a little tinc- 
tured with credulity, details the advantages of 
a conquest of the country: “I will enter no 
further,” says he, “ into discourse of their 
manners, laws, and customs; and because | 
myself have not seen the cities of Inga | can- 
not avow on my credit what | have heard, al- 
though it be very likely that the Emperor 
Inga hath built and erected as magniticent 
palaces in Guiana as his ancestors did in 
Peru, which were, for their riches and rare- 
ness, most marvellous, and exceeding all in 
Europe. * * For the rest whic h myself 
have seen, I will promise those things which 
follow and know to be true. ‘Those that are 
desirous to discover and observe many na- 
tions may be satisfied within this river, which 
bringeth forth so many arms and branches, 
leading to numerous countries and provinces, 
and extending above 2000 mileseast and west, 
and 800 miles north and south, and of these 
regions the most either rich in gold or in 
other merchandise. * * ‘There is nocoun- 
try which yieldeth more pleasure to the inha- 
bitants for those common delights of hunting, 
hawking, fishing, fowling, and the rest, than 
Guiana doth ; it hath so many plains watered 
with clear rivers, and such abundance of phea- 
sants, partridges, quails, rails, cranes, herons, 
and all other fowl, besides deer of all sorts, with 
porkers, hares, lions, tigers, leopards, and 
divers other sorts of beasts either for chase or 
food. * * To conclude, it is a country as 
yet untouched by the natives of the Old 
World: never sacked, turned, or wrought: 
the face of the earth hath not been torn, nor 
the virtue and salt of the soil spent by manu- 


rance; the graves have not been opened for 
gold; the mines not broken with sledges, nor 


their images pulled down out of their temples. 
It hath never been entered by any army of 
strength, and never conquered or possessed by 
any Christian prince; and it is besides so de- 
fensible, that if two forts be built in one of the 
provinces which I have seen, the flood setteth 
in so near the bank where the channel lieth, 
that no ship can pass but within a pike’s length 
of the artillery, which would thus be a suifi- 
cient guard both to the empire of Inga and to 
the other kingdoms lying within the Orinco.’”* 
On his return Sir Walter found his enemies 
"| had availed themseives of his absence to pre- 
possess the queen’s mind against him; and 
instead of being welcomed as a discoverer, his 
descriptions were received with coldness and 
suspicion. A contemporary letter, indeed, in- 
forms us that he lived about London very gal- 
lant, while great interest was made for his be- 
ing again received at court. But Elizabeth 
for the present was inexorable; and the dedi- 
cation of the Discovery of Guiana to the lord- 
high-admiral and Sir Robert Cecil plainly al- 
ludes to his having fallen on evil days «nd evil 


* Discovery of Guiana. 
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tongues: “ The trial,” says he, “that I had} 


of both your loves when I was left of all but 
malice and revenge, makes me presume that 
you will still be pleased to answer that out of 
knowledge which others shall but object out 
of malice. In my more happy times, as I did 
especially honour you both, so | found that 
your loves sought me out in the darkest shade 
of adversity, and that the same affection 
which accompanied iny better fortane soared 
not away from me in my many miseries; all 
which, though I cannot requite, I shall ever 
acknowledge. * * Of the little remaining 
fortune I had, I have wasted, in effect, all 
herein. I have undergone many construc- 
tions; been accompanied with many sorrows 
—with labour, hunger, heat, sickness, and 
peril. * * From myself I have deserved 
no thanks, for 1 am returned a beggar and 
withered. But that | might have bettered 
my poor estate will appear by the following 
discourse, if I had not solely respected her 
majesty’s future honour and riches. It be- 
came not the former fortune in which I once 
lived to go journeys of piccory; and it sorted 
il with the offices of honour which, by her 
majesty’s grace, [ hold this day in England, 
to run from cape to cape, and place to place, 
for the pillage of ordinary prizes.”* 

But although detraction was thus busy at 
the court, the muses espoused the cause of 
Raleigh. In an heroic poem, ascribed on 
good grounds to Chapman, the gifted transla- 
tor of Homer, the enterprise is commemorated 
in no ignoble strains. The poet having de- 
clared the subject of his song to be riches 


with honour, and conquest without blood, de- | 


scribes Guiana bowing in submission to that 
sovereign princess, whose younger sister she 
is anxious to become :— 


* Guiana, whose rich feet are mines of gold, 
Whose fore ead Kkuccks against the roof of stats, 
Stands on her tiptoe at fair England looking, 
Kissing her hand, bowing her mighty breast, 
Aud every sign of all submission making, 

lobe her -is er and the daagher b. th 

Of our most sacred mod.” 


He then apostrophizes Elizabeth in some spi- 
rited lines, alludes to the incredulity with 
which Raleigh’s reports were received, and 
introduces a picture of the prosperity of the 
British colonies cradled in this golden coun- 
try, which is highly poetical, althongh it 
proved any thing but prophetic :— 


‘And now a wind, as forward as their spirits, 

Se!s their g'ad feet on smooih Guiana’s breast, 
Where, as ifeach man were an Orpheus, 

A world of savages fall tame before them; 

And there doth penty crown their wealthy fie'ds ; 
Anda!l our youthtake Hymen’s lights in hand, 

And filleach roof with honour'd prozency, 

There hea'thful rec:eations strew the meads, 

And make their wansions danee wi hl) neizibourheod, 
Which here were drown’d in churlish avaric °. 





And there do pilaces and temples rise 

Out of the ea th and kiss t!’ enamour'd skies, 
Wieie vew Britannia Quubiy Kueels to heaven, 
The wo id to her, and both ai her blest feet 

In who the circles of ali empire meet.” 


The parsimony of the queen and the malice 
of Sir Walter’s enemies proved too powerful 
on this occasion; and instead of seeing his 
project embraced by his sovereign, and the 
promised couatry reduced and colonized, he 
found that he was defamed and distrusted, ex- 
cept by a few who appreciated his plans. Yet 
his spirit rose under his calamities. He de- 
termined, if not to prosecute the discovery, at 
least to keep up an intercourse with the na- 
tives; and, accordingly, using the remains of 
his private fortune, and aided by Sir Robert 
Cecil and Howard, about six months after his 
return, he despatched the Darling and the 
Discoverer, under Captain Keymis, who had 
served in the first expedition. 

On reaching Guiana, this officer found his 
friends much dispersed, but eagerly inquiring 
for Sir Walter, and ready to join his arma- 
‘ment. ‘They were disappointed that a larger 
| fleet had not been sent; but the object of Ra- 
\leigh was to continue the correspondence and 
|peaceful traffic with the Indians, not to en- 
|gage in warlike adventure; and this Keymis 
jably accomplished. ‘The Cacique of Cara- 
'pana, indeed, afraid of the hostility of the 
| Spaniards, avoided a personal interview; but 
others, loudly execrating their cruelties, com- 
pared their tyrannical conduct with the hu- 
imanity and respect to individual rights exhi- 
‘bited by the English and their commander. 
le examined some parts of the country which 
‘had escaped attention on the former voyage— 
‘ascertained the strength of the nations which 
promised their assistance, aad the best access 
to the interior; after which he collected some 
farther reports respecting the wealth which 
might be expected from the adventure, and 
sailing for England, arrived in the end of June 
1596. 

During his absence, his indefatigable em- 
ployer had engaged in the celebrated enter- 
prise against Spain, known by the name of the 
Cadiz Expedition, in which he heid a princi- 
pal command and greatly distinguished him- 
self. 

When Spain meditated the invasion in 
1588, Raleign had urged the practicability of 
burning the formidable fleet of Philip in his 
own harbour. These views were not then 
adopted; but after an interval of eight years 
the queen had become convinced of their 
soundness. The seizure of Calais by the 
Spaniards, the disordered condition of Ireland, 
the disaffiection of a large party in Scotland, 
—all arising out of Spanish intrigue,—and 
the failure in the Portuguese expedition, had 
greatly strengthened the interest of that mo- 








* Discovery of Guiana, Works, vol. viii. p.381. 


narch, and rendered it necessary for the Eng- 
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lish ministry to make a vigorous eflort against| vinced of his mistake, consented to enter the 
him. ‘The plan, therefore, which had been|harbour. With this news Raleigh returned 
rejected in 1588, was revived by Elizabeth in| to Essex, and calling out “Entramos! Entra- 
1596, and its execution intrusted to her four|mos! ’ the young earl, for joy, cast his hat 
best officers, Essex, the lord-ligh-admiral, Sir|into the sea, and gave instant orders to weigh 


Walter Raleigh, and Lord Thomas Howard,| 
—the veterans Drake and Hawkins being|i 
now no more. | 

One hundred and fifty vessels were « quip-|f 
ped at Plymonth, seventeen of them first-| 
rates, twenty- two ships of war furnished by| 


anchor,—a precipitancy which might again 
have ruined al]. ‘The day was far spent ; time 
was necessary to remove the soldiers on ‘poard 
from the boats; no plan of attack had been 

agreed on; none knew who was to lead, or 
who was to be second. Sir Walter once more 


the Dute h, and the rest tenders and smail|represented the danger of such intemperate 
craft. The English fleet contained about} heste, and by his advice the fleet again an- 


14,000 men, including 1000 gentlemen vo-| 
lunteers ; “for as yet, ” says Oldys, 
bles and gentry had not learnt to live lazily | 
and loosely at home, while their countrymen 
abroad were fighting for the safety of the na- 
tion.” The number aboard the Dutch divi- 
sion is not certain; but it was calculated that 
there might be spared from it 10,000 men to 
land on the Spanish coast. Although the 
chief command was intrusted to the high- 
admiral and the Ear] of Essex, yet the queen, 
dreading the collision * between an old head 
and a young one, appointed them a council of 
five, to keep them in due temper and_har- 
mony.” ‘These were Lord '“homas Howari,| 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir Conyers Clif} 
ford, and Sir Georve Carew; a contro) and 
division of authority resented by the proud 





spirit of Essex, but to which a sharp letter 
from his royai mistress compelled him to sub-| 
mit. 

From the first every thine 
expedition. ‘They had a rapid run to the} 


chored. At night he wrote to the hit ah-ad- 


“the no-|miral, proposing that the y should first run in 


and cannonade the enemy's ships with their 
great ordnance; after which two flyboats 
should board each of the great Spanish gal- 
leons; for it was expected that the San Philip 
and the rest of the men-of-war would burn 
and not yield; in which casethe queen’s ships 
might be much endangered. All this was 
agreed to; and, at his own request, he had 
the leading of the van, whilst Howard and 
Essex commanded the great body of the fleet. 

The success with which this plan was ex- 
ecuted reflects great credit on the gallantry 
of the assailants. With the first dawn of day, 
Raleigh in the Warspite weighed anchor, and 
taking the start of the rest bore in upon the 
enemy. He was supported by Sir George 
Carew in the Mary Rose, Sir Robert South- 
well in the Lion, Sir Francis Vere in the 


|Rainbow, Captain Cross inthe Swifture, Sir 
favoured the|Conyers Clifford im the Dreadnought, and 


‘aptain Robert Dudley in the Nonpare il, be- 


Spanish coast ; every vessel which could hs ive|sides some Londoners and flyboats adapted for 


carried intellige nce to the enemy was inter-| 


boarding. ‘The disposition of the Spaniards 


cepted; and the ships anchored in St. Sebas-|rendered the attack both difficult and hazard- 


tian’s Bay on the 20th June, only a league|ous. 


Under the wal!s of Cadiz, sew nteen 


short of Cadiz, when the Spamards believed| galleys were ranged with their prows to flank 


themselves in perfect security. ‘I'he lord- 
admiral resolved that a descent 


the entrance. ‘The harbour was commanded 


should be|by Fort St. Philip, and by the ordnance along 


made first by the land-army uponthe town,—|the curtain upon the ramparts towards the 
a measure which f['ssex, their commander,|sea, besides other pieces of culverin which 


although he perceived its danger, did not}raked the channel. 


Although thus strongly 


choose, from some chivalrous puncetilio, to|guarded, the moment the San Philip perceiy- 


oppose. He proceeded, accordingly, to, em- 
bark his forces in the boats, the surf being so 
tremendous, that every moment they were in 
danger of swamping. 

Whilst this was going on, Raleigh, who 
had been absent on some necesssary duties, ar- 
rived in the bay ; and perceiving the error of 
Howard, in not at once running his ships into 
the harbour and attacking the fleet, hastened 
on board to Essex, and conjured him to stop 
the embarkation, which would, if continued, 
utterly defeat the enterprise. His remon- 
strance was most ac< eptable to the earl, who 
threw the responsibility upon the admiral, 
and requested Sir Walter to interfere and in- 
duce him to recall the orders. This he im- 
mediately did, and Howard, becoming con- 


ed the hostile fleet, she crowded all sail, and 
was followed by the San Matthew, San Tho- 
mas, San Andrew, two great Portuguese gal- 
leons, three frigates, two argosies “armed to 
the teeth, and forty other great ships bound 
for Mexico, on board which were the admiral 
and vice-admiral of New Spain. Of these 


who thus scoured away at the first wave of 


the English flag, four of the largest galleons, 
the San Philip, Matthew, Andrew, and Tho- 
mas, anchored again under the guns of the 
fort of Puntal, a strait of the barbour Jeading 
towards Puerto Real. On their right they 
placed the three frigates, at their back the 
two Portuguese calleons and argosies ; the 
seventeen galle ys were reserved to occupy 





the intervals by three and three as occasion 
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might require. The admiral of New Spain’ 


with the body of the fleet was stationed behind 


them to defend the entrance, which was of 


that moderate breadth that their line stretch- 
ed across like a bridge, having the fort just 
mentioned to guard it. 

Such being the order of the enemy, Re- 
leigh, leading the van, was first saluted by 
the garrison, next by the cannon on the cur- 
tain, and, lastly, in good ordcr by the sc- 
ventcen galleys. 
own expressions, he considered them but as 


any ship from again passing him. Vere, up- 
on ths, fastened a rope to the side of the 
Warspite, in order to draw himself up along- 
side; but one of the crew cut it asunder, and 
the Kainbow fell back into its own place. 
Having no hopes of the flyboats, and pre- 
vented by the wind from running close up a:.d 


\boarding the San Phihp, Sir Walter laid out 
‘a warp * to shake hands with her ;” and Lord 


Thomas with other ships imitating his exam- 


Tothese, as, to use his|ple, the Spanish galleons in the utmost haste 


slipped anchor and run aground, “tumbling 


“wasps” in comparison with the San Philij)| into the sea heaps of soldiers like coals out of 


and the other gallcons, he only replied by a 
flourish of trumpets, reserving his ordnance 
for higher game. 


ja sack,’ some drowning, some choking in 
p ¢\the mud, and others mortally wounded. In 
He vow directed his\the midst of this tumult a 1egro fired the 


course aga‘nst tle great vessels inthe deep-| powder in the San Philip, which blew up 


est part of the river, drawing on the rest of 


the ships, which so battered the Spaniards 
that they soon began to ply their oars anc 
take to flight. By this time Sir Walter had 
anchored beside the Philip and Andrew, ani 
poured broadsides into them withcut inter- 
mission, trusting that the flyboats would 
speedily come up and enable him to beard 
‘The fight soon became very hot. Lora 
‘Thomas Howard, in the Lion, Grew up on 
one side of the Warspte, and Carew, in 
the Mary Rose, on the otuer, whilst Sir 


Francis Vere pushed on towards the side of 


Puntal; aad Essex, who was still at a 
distance, hearing the thunder of the ori- 
nance, thrust up through the fleet, and an- 
chored next Raleizh on the left hand. In 
this say the action continued for three hours; 
the volleys of cannon and culverin com- 
inx as thick as in askirmish of musketeers. 
By this raking fire Sir Walter’s ship was 
so dreadfully shattered that, fearing she 
cou'd not float much longer, he went ab: ard 
and assured Essex, that if the flyboats 
could not instantly be brought up he would 
beard from the Warspite at all risks, The 
earl, with his accustomed gallantry, replied, 
that whatever Raleigh did he would, on his 
honour, second. ‘The other, throwing him- 
self into his boat, rowed back to his ship 
with all expedition,—an action which seemed 
to be a signal to the fleet who should be the 
first to run in on the great galleons. The 
high-admiral, finding the river so choked up 
that he could not pass in the Ark, joined his 
brother, in the Nonpareil. Vere, thinking it 
hard to be so far behind, got ahead of the 
Warspite with the Rainbow; and he again, 
in this race of valour, was headed by Lord 
‘Thomas Howard. All this passed in the fif- 
teen minutes during which Raleigh was ab- 
sent. The moment he returned, finding that 
instead of being first he was only third, he 
slipped his anchor, and pushing between 
Lord Thomas and Vere, went ahead of both; 
and anchored within twenty yards of the San 
Philip, athwart the channel so as to prevent 





with a tremendous noise, the main-mast 
shooting into the air like an arrow. The 
flames catching hold of the San Thomas at 
the same moment, she expl-ded and covered 
the sea with burning fragments. Raleigh, 
however, was too rapid in his movements to 
allow the San Matthew and San Andrew to 
follow their example; he took them before 
they could run aground, or be burnt by their 
crews. ‘The picture he craws of the scene, 
in his relation of the Cadiz action, is striking: 
“ The spectacle was very lamentable on their 
side; many drowned themselves, many half- 
burnt leaped into the water, many were seen 
hanging to the ships’ sides by the ropes’ ends 
up to the lips in the water, and many swimming 
with grievous wounds, strucken under wa- 
ter, and suddenly put out of pain, and withal 
so huge a fire and such tearing of the ord- 
nance in the great Philip and the rest, when 
the fire came to them, as if any man had a 
desire tosee hell itself it was there most live- 
ly figured. We ourselves spared the lives of 
all after the victory; but the Flemings, who 
did little or nothing in the fight, used merci- 
less slaughter, till they were beaten off by 
myself,and afterwards by the lord: adroiral.’* 

The action continued from ten in the morn- 
ing till late in the afternoon ; by which time 
the bay was cleared and entirely resigned to 
the English. ‘The victory was justly describ- 
ed by Sir William Mons n, one of the offi- 
cers engaged, as the most disgraceful over- 
throw ever given to the majesty of Spain, the 
battle being at his own home, in his port 
which he thought as safe* as his chamber; 
and it was particularly glorious to the Eng- 
lish, when the great inequality of numbers 
was considered,—seven ships, led by | aleigh 
in the Warspite, destroying the Spanish 
fleet, including six galleons, three frigates, 
seventeen galleys, and the Mexican squadron, 
in all fitty five, backed by the fort of Puntal, 
and moored under their battertes. 

After this success the army landed, and, 


* Relation of the Cadiz Action, Raleigh's Works, vol. 
viii. p 672. 
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led by the Earl of Essex, carried the town 
by a coup de main, although 50v0 foot and 
8v0 horse, including the cavaliers of Xeres, 
made an attempt at resistance. Raleigh, dur- 
ing the seafignt, had been hurt in the leg by 
asplinter. But his anxiety would not suffer 
him to be absent from the army, and having 
been carried ashore he mounte! his horse, 
and charging along with the rest entered the 
city. ‘Lhe pain of his shattered limb, how- 
ever, became intolerable; there was great 
danger of \\is being trodden down by the 
Engliss soldiers, who abandoned themselves 
to pillage, and after an hour he returned to 
the fleet. 

At this moment although grievously incom- 
moded and smarting under his wound, his 
great object was to capture the Mexican fleet, 
which had taken refuge in the roads of Puer- 
to Real, where, had they been instantly fol- 
lowed, it would have been impossible for them 
to escape. With this view he sent repeated 
messages to obtain the admiral’s consent.— 
But owing to the confusion incident to the 
sacking of the town, and some jealousies be- 
tween the seamen and their land-forces, Ra- 
leigh was only answered by a command to 
come ashore. Before next morning the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, apprehensive lest this in- 
estimable prize should fail into the enemy’s 
hand, ordered them to be burnt. “So,” says 
he in his account of the action, “ all that re- 
mained, galleons, argosies, frigates, and mer- 
chantmen, were in one blaze converted into 
ashes, only the San Matthew and San An- 
drew remaining in possession of the English.” 
Having destroyed the fortifications and city, 
the army reimbarked on the 5th July; and Es- 
sex’s design of continuing at sea to intercept 
the West Indian fleet having been overruled, 
the victorious squadron directed their course 
homeward. On their way they sacked the 
town of Faro in Portugal, from which they 
carried off the famous library of Osorius ; and 
laden with bales of philosophy and literature, 
as well as with the rich plunder of Cadiz, 
they arrived at Plymouth on the 10th of Au- 
gust, from which Essex immediately posted to 
court. 

There can be but litthe doubt that this great 
victory is mainly to be attributed to Raleigh. 
It was at his earnest entreaty that the absurd 
design of first attacking with the land-forces 
was abandoned; it was he who drew up the 
plan of the action; and to him the command 
of the van was intrusted. Many officers, 
who were present and nowise favourably dis- 
posed to him, bore in their private letters the 
warmest testimony to his ability and gallant- 
ry; books were dedicated to him, in which 
the glory he had acquired was commemorat- 
ed; portraits engraved or painted, in which 
the action was introduced as the most appro- 


that the cloud under which his merit had been 
Jately obscured should be dispelled by the re- 
turning favour of his royal mistress. 

Yet, in spite of these testimonies, Elizabeth 
did not immediately recall him to court, or 
permit hin to resume his offices. | Aware of 
the influence of Essex, he had been careful 
to treat the favourite during the voyage with 
that courtesy to which his great bravery and 
talents entitled him; andthose who knew the 
secret enmity between them, ascribed this 
change to interested motives :—“Sir Walter's 
carriage,” says Standen, who was present, 
“to my lord of Essex is with the cunningest 
respect and deepest humility that ever 1 saw 
or have trowed.” But the same writer, after 
the action, confesses, that among many excel- 
lent qualities his behaviour to the earl deserv- 
ed high praise.* ‘To secure the favour of one 
so powerful as his rival, provided it were done 
by no sacrifice of honour, was to a man la- 
bouring under the displeasure of his sovereign 
no improper object: and when engaged in 
sucha service asthe attack on the Spanish 
fleet, he must have been convinced it was 
their duty to forget private animosities. But 
Sir Walter’s malignant star was still in the 
ascendant. Incapacitated by his wounds from 
sharing in the suck of Cadiz, the rich booty 
fell into the hands of others whom he taught 
to win the victory. Nor does it appear that 
he had gained the friendship of Essex, who, 
with all his nobleness of nature, probably felt 
hurt at the glory acquired by his inferior in 
command, 

The favourite, indeed, had himself cause 
for dissatisfaction, and began to feel the inse- 
curity of his giddy elevation. Before leav- 
ing court he had recommended his triend Sir 
Thomas Bodley for the vacant post of Secre- 
tary of State. On his return he found that 
Elizabeth had preferred Sir Robert Cecil, 
Burleigh’s second son; and the indignation 
which he imprudently exhibited on this occa- 
sion seems to have been the first cause of that 
decline of his influence which began soon af- 
ter tobe apparent. He was too open, gener- 
ous, and independent, for a professional cour- 
tier. He presumed upon his royal mistress’ 
passion for him; and that she really felt as 
much love as could take possession ofa heart 
on the borders of sixty-four is not to be doubt- 
ed. But he forgot that the queen, however 
weak and capr cious on some occasions, pos- 
sessed a remakable skill in selecting men fit 
for high offices, and that no considerations of 
personal attachment had ever been sufficient 
to blind her discernment. It is this faculty 
of diseriminating true genius, and attaching 
to her service the greatest talents in England, 
which is the peculiar feature in Elizabeth’s 
character. ‘To deny, as has lately been done, 








priate background; and all seemed anxious 


* Oldys, p. 254. 
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that she wasa woman of high and command. | 
ing powers, is a refinement of modern ingen-| 
nity,—an opinion begot 
prejudice and paradox, and contradicted by | 
the whole history of her reign. She had| 
weaknesses, all will allow. She was vain; | 
and, although of homely features, desired to 
be thought beautiful; she atiected at sixty 
the romantic feelings, the sighs, loves, tears, 
and tastes, of a gir] of sixteen; she danced 
“high and disposedly” before Secretary Mel- 
ville; and simpered anc frowned, and per- 
mitted the gallant and handsome cavaliers of 
her court to feed her with flatteries, and to 
celebrate her celestial graces, when time had 
blanched her tresses with snow and shrivelled 
her ordinary countenance into unnumbered 
wrinkles. But when seated at her council- 
table these foibles were in an instant aban- 
doned. In no single instance did she permit 
them to influence the conduct of her govern- 
ment, or to weaken the grasp of her mascu- 
line judgment. Where did she ever select a 
mere courtier, or anempty and gilded append- 
age of her processions, to execute a dithicult 
service? How firmly did she cling through 
her long reign to Burleigh! How uninter- 
rupted was her favonr to the brave Sir Fran- 
cis Drake,—to the veteran Vere, to Howard, 
and Gilbert, and Siduey, and Sussex, and, af- 
ter a partial eclipse, to Raleigh! When did 
she ever permit a fool to have a word to say 
when an important enterprise was in agita- 
tion! When did she ever seleet a weak per- 
son for her favourite! and how completely 
at this mument did she convince her beloved 
iissex, that to be her secretary of state some- 
thing more was reguired than his favor, when 
he found that Sir Robert Cecil had been pre- 
ferred to the man of his choice. 

Cecil was the friend of Raleigh; as much 
so at least as the marked difference of their 
characters permitted. Under the eve of his 
grave and judicious father he had been bred a 
courtier. His person, indeed, was little cal- 
culated to adorn a masque or a festival, for it 
was meanand deformed; but in this respect 
he only added another to tue many examples 
of intellect being spurred on by his painful 
peculiarity to achieve distinction; nor is it 
perhaps too refined or ingenious to trace to 
the same source the coldness of his heart, his 
sarcastic contempt for mankind and, the cau- 
tion, dissimulation, and passion for political in- 
triguc, which formed the leading features of 
his character. Little else could be expected 
from the puny but favourite childof Burleigh, 
educated in the severe and cruoked school of 
Walsingham. His talents for business were 
high, though not equal to his father’s; but 
his application was as intense, and he had 
carried the system of private agency and se- 
cret information at home and abroad to great- 


apparently between | 





er perfection than even the old treasurer 


50 
himself. His zeal in the service of his royal 
mistress was neither enthusiastic nor disin- 
terested, but it was constantand sincere ; be- 
cause he knew his own greatness to be in- 
volved in the success of his public measures, 


and appreciated that discernment by which 


the queen could detect, and the rigour with 
which she would punish, any disposition to 
prefer himself or his friends to the guod of 
the state. Such a person was well qualitied 
for the office of secretary, ata time when 
Elizabeth required the assistance, not only 
of the bravest hearts, but of the best heads 
among her subjects. Yet, however able as a 
statesman, Cecil was proportionably danger- 
ous as a friend,—subtle and insinuating, he 
esteemed men principally as tools to advance 
his own interests, and was ready to cast them 
away, or even to break them to pieces, should 
they interfere with his policy, or cross the 
path of his ambition. Such was the person 
upon whom Essex, still in his palmy state of 
favour, did not scruple to let loose his resent- 
ment, and to whom Raleigh, having already 
experienced his patronage, attached himself 
with the earnestnessof'a man,who cut off from 
the good graces of his sovereign, caught at 
any prospect of a restoration. But both were 
deceived. ‘The noble, open, and fearless earl 
fell at length into the toils of the little de- 
formed politician whom he had despised; and 
the other, after he had served Cecil’s private 
purposes, and co-operated in the overthrow 
of his enemies, was first coldly thrown aside, 
and afterwards destroyed by the hand which 
he had trusted. 

Abont two months after his return from the 
Cadiz action, Sir Walter fitted out a ship, 
called after himself the Watt, for a third voy- 
age to Guiana. ‘The command was intrusted 
to Captain Leonard Bertie, who sailed from 
Weymouth in the end of December, and dis- 
covered the coast in the beginning of March. 
The crew came to anchor in the bay at the 
mouth of the Wiaponcow, 4° north of the 
line. The falls in the river did not permit 
their pinnace to proceed far inland; and, re- 
gaining the coast, they visited Aramatto, 
where the natives supplied them liberally 
with provisions, and besought them to come 
and kill the Spaniards. Thence they passed 
to the Cooshipwinee, which flows through 
Amano, and reaching Marrac found the peo- 
ple “somewhat pleasant, having drunk much 
that day,” but withal humane, and anxious to 
furnish them with every thing required. In 
their passage up the river, being the first 
Christians seen in this province, they were 
received with much reverence, and treated 
with uniform kindness. They found the 
country rich, the climate temperate, and the 
natives of extraordinary stature, and carrying 
bows with golden handles. The remainder 
of the voyage was deficient in novelty; and, 
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after a fruitless attempt to penetrate to the 
Lake Verima, upon which Manoa was sup- 
posed to be situated, Captain Bertie returned 
to Plymouth on the 2#th of June. 


CHAFTER IV. 


From Raveieu’s RESTORATION TO FAVOUR TO 
THE Faun OF Essex, 


Raleigh effects a Reconciliation between Ce- 
cil and Essex, aid is himself restored to 
Favour. Designs of Philip I. Eliza- 
beth’s Preparations against him. The 
Island-voyage. Raleigh appointed Rea- 
admiral. He takes Fayal. Disputes with 
Esssex Their Reconciliation. Invxperi- 
ence of Essex. A large Carrack destroyed 
by Raleigh. Philip's "Third Fleet intended 
for the Invasion of England is dispersed 
by a Storm. Essex returns to England. 
Alizabeth rec-ives hin wih Reproaches. 
Decline of his f:vour. Criticai Circum- 
stances of the Country. Cecil's Mission 
to Fraice. Cecil and Lord Burleigh ad- 
vise a Peuce with Spain. Essex violently 
opposes it. Rivalry of Raleigh and Es 
sex. Their Splendour. Slate of Ireland. 
Essex’s Quarrel wth the Queen. Plot of 
Cecil. Essex apsicinted to the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. His Inactivity. His 
Letters. Tne Queen’s severe Answer’s. 
Essex’s sudden return to England. His 
Reception. Trial and Condemnation.— 
Relative Position of Cecil and Raleigh. 
Contrast delween their Characiers. Supe- 
rior Address of C-cti. His Correspondence 
with James, King of Scots. Raleigh retires 
fora short Seasonto <herborne. His Em- 
ploy nents. Mission to Boulogne. Eliza- 
beth’s Passion for tall and handsome Serv- 
ants Avecdote Illustrative of this. Ra- 
leigh’s mag.tficent Taste in Dress and 
Equipage. Queen's Progresses. Taste 
of the Times for solenn Masques and Pa- 
geans. Elizabeth's Passion for Hunting. 
Her Loveof Display. Elizabeth's Recep- 


tion of the Marshal Biron at Basing. 


On reaching England, Bertie found Raleigh tvo 
much engrossed with very different matters 
to atiead to schemesof discovery. His whole 
mind was occupied nae two projects,—the first 
relating to another great naval expedition 
against Spain ; tnd se econd, an affair perhaps 
more arduous although of a pac fic nature, an 
attempt to effect a recon iliation between Es- 
sex and Cecil; in which, to the surprise of all 
he at length succeeded. tle was induced to 
make an eilurt ty bring these two powerful 
rivals together, from a conviction that till this 
effected his own restoration to the 


were 
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queen’s good graces was impossible. He pos- 
sessed, indeed, the interest of the secretary; 
but for this very reason the tavourite opposed 
him; and he, though not so omnipotent as 
before, was still too strong for them. ‘To 
make him acceptable to this great man, who 
had hitherto treated him with jealousy and 
distrust, and to bring about a union between 
two minds which cherished a deep-rooted hos- 
tility to each other, was no easy task. But 
Raleigh brought to it an intimate knowledge 
of their characters; and the courtiers saw 
with astonishment not only the progress of 
the reconciliation, but its consequence in the 
re-admission of its author to court. On the 
4th March 1596-7, Row!and \\hyte writes 
to Sir Robert Sydney, “ Sir Walter Raleigh 
hath been often very private with the Earl of 
Essex, and is the manager of a peace between 
him and Sir Robert Cecil, who likewise hath 
been private with him. He alleges how 
much good may grow by it,—the queen’s con- 
tinual unquietness will turn to content- 
ment.’”* 

Mr. Whyte writes, on the 9th April 1597, 
* Sir Walter is daily at court; and hope is 
had that he shall be admitted to the execu- 
tion of his office as captain of the guard be- 
fore his going to sea. His friends you know 


jare of the greatest authority and power here; 


and the Earl of Essox gives it no opposition, 
his mind being full, and only carried away with 
the business he had in his head of cohquering 
and overcoming the enemy.t” The final re- 
conciliation is thus described in a letter da- 
ted the 2d June, where we find Raleigh com- 
pletely restored to favour, and once more 
officiating as captain of the guard to the sov- 
ereign:—* Yesterday, my lord of Essex rid 
to Chatham. In his absence Sir Walter was 
brought to the queen by Sir Robert Cecil, 
who used him very graciously, and gave him 
full authority to execute his place as captain 
of the guard, which immediately he under- 
took, and swore many men into the places 
void. In the evening he rid abroad with the 
queen, and had private conference with her ; 
and now le comes boldly to the privy- 
chamber as he was wont. Though this 
was done in the absence of the earl, yet it is 
known it was done with his liking and fur- 
therance. Your lordship knows that Sir 
Walter had the victualling of the land-forces. 
I hear it is verv well done, and that he hath 
let the Earl of Essex have much for his pri- 
vate provision, They are grown exceeding 
great, and ofien govs the earl to Sir Robert 


Cecil’s house very private, where they 
invet.”’t 
The first difficulty being overcome, Ra- 
¥ Siduey Letters, ii. 24. 
t Sidney Let'e:s, pp- ti. 37, 42. 44. 


+ Sidney Letters, ii. p. 45. 
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leigh had leisure to prepare for the expedi-| vous ; and here, the fleet being at last assem- 
tion against Spain: and the danger with| bled, they found to their mortification that 
which the country was once more threaten-|the secret intelligence, which had represent- 
ed from that great power rendered it neces-|ed the Spanish armada to be stationed at the 
sary to adopt decisive measures. Philip II.,|islands for the protection of the Indian mer- 
incensed by the severe loss sustained at Ca-|chantmen, was false. 

dia, concentrated his naval strength at Lisbon | It was now necessary to determine upon 
with the resolution of invading England; but|the order of their proceedings; and Essex, 
the elements once more arrayed themselves| who fully appreciated the naval experience 
against him: in a few hours his boasted | of Raleigh, requested his connsels, to the sur- 
strength was laid prostrate, and thirty-six! prise of those who had attempted to sow dis- 





and pinnace, with threescore muskets and for 
ty pikes, he resolved at least that they should 
have the comfurt of filli.g their water-casks. 
The moment, however, they were ready to 
push off, a strong party of Spaniards was 





sail wrecked and dashed to pieces. The ob-|sension bétween them. In this consultation, 
stinate bigotry of the kiag, however, was un-|it was resclved that they themselves should 
subdued: such of his ships as had escaped|attack Fayal, whilst Howard and Vere should 
were repaired ; the whole maritime resources|carry Graciosa; Lord Mountjoy and Sir 
of the kingdom again collected ; the wealth} Christopher Klount, St. Michaels; and the 
of the Indies profusely lavished ; and a few| Netherland forces, Pico; and last of all, they 
months had not elapsed, when a third arma-| were to unite and storm ‘Verceira. Matters 
ment rode proudly inthe ports of Ferrol and| being thus arranged, Sir Walter had scarcely 
the Groyne, destined, as it was affirmed, to|completed his wood and water, when Cap- 
make a simultaneous descent upon England|tain Champernon arrived to bid him follow 
and Ireland. the admiral, who had borne away for Fayal,— 
It was to meet these formidable prepara-|an order which he instantly obeyed ; but al- 
tions that Elizabeth fitted out that naval ex-|though he made all sail, it was found impos- 
pedition which has been called the. Island-|sible to overtake his leader. In there circum- 
voyage. The force consisted of 120 sail,/stances nothing was left for Raleigh but to 
seventeen being her own ships, forty-three |steer the straightest course fir Faya!, of 
smaller vessels, and the rest tenders and|which he got sight by next morning. © Tohis 
victuallers- In this fleet were embarked | astonishment he found the road empty, and 
5000 newly-levied troops, and LOOO veterans /no news of the commander-in-chief. In this 
from the Netherlands under Sir Francis Vere;| perplexity there was a division of opinion : 
but the lord-high-admiral, Howard, having| Himselfand the veteransof his own squadron, 
from indisposition declined the chief com- Brook, Gorges, and Harvey, aware that eve- 
mand, it was unfortunately given to Essex,|ry hour’s delay was so much gained by the 
whose talents for the sea-service were infe-| enemy, who were busy fortifying the coast 
rior to his abilities as a statesman and soldier. | and town, earnestly advised an immediate de- 
Under him Lord Thomas Howard was ap-|scent; but others who were dependants of 
pointed vice-admiral, and Sir Walter Raleigh| Essex strongly opposed any landing without 
rear-admiral ; whilst the ships were com-|his knowledge and presence; and Sir Wal- 
manded by the most experienced captains in| ter, willing not to irritate the earl, agreed to 
England, amongst whom were Sir William | postpone the enterprise for a short time. 
Monson, Sir George Carew, Sir Richard | Scarcely had this been determined when 
Lewson, and Sir Thomas Vavasour. Before | the wind tacked about, and Raleigh with part 
they were ready to put to sea, it was resolved |« f the fleet coasted round the point, and 
to dismiss the whole of the Jand-forces except-|dropped anchor ina better road than the first 
ing the veterans under Sir Francis, and to|day they occupied, having an inviting and 
aim principally at intercepting the Indian] beautiful view of the island, which appeared 
fleet. isprinkled w.th little villages and pleasant 
They sailed on the 17th August ; but Ra-jfields. Such a sight increased the appetite 
leigh’s ship, the Warspite, had her mainyard| for landing; and taking his barge, longboat, 
broken by an accident ; and being obliged to 
lie behind for repair, she parted company 
from the commander. On arriving at Lis- 
bon, he found a number of smaller vessels 
and tenders belonging to the fleet, and in 
company with these, the main armament|seen hastening to meet them, and, preoccu- 
joined at the Azores. All this happened on-| pying the trenches, stood waving their co- 
ly in the ordinary course of events. But the!lours, brandishing their weapons, and daring 
creatures of Essex represented it asan inten-|the English to the attack. Ouserving this, 
tional disrespect ; a.d the earl, jealous of his| Raleigh augmented his force to the number 
dignity, and unacquainted with the sea-ser-| of 260 men, all drawn from his own squadron, 
vice and its casualties, was with difficulty|and rowing along the line, was warmly greet- 
reconciled to the rear-admiral. The Isle of/ed by the Low Country Captains, who beg- 
Flores was appointed for the general rendez-) sed him to accept a reinforcement from their 
5 
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companies. ‘This he refused, and having or-|the first spirited attack so disheartened the 
dered the pinnaces, with some heavy ord-|Spaniards, that they abandoned the post 
nance in them, to play upon the trenches,| without firing a shot. They next marched 
whilst he and his men puiled to the landing, ‘against the town, and found it also deserted. 
place as fast as oars could carry them, he|In this manner, with the loss of ‘about ten 
leapt on shore, and heading his party made | men killed and twenty wounded, Sir Walter 
good his ground, although it was fortified by| rendered himself master of the whole island 
a barricade of earth and stone, which left} The town thus easily occupied was called 
only a narrow lane, completely raked by the illa Dorta, being somewhat similar to Do- 
enemy’s guns. It lad been always a princi-| ver in situation, ‘and about the size of Ply- 
ple of his, “that it was more difficult to de-| mouth or Yarmouth as they were in Eliza- 
feud a coast than to invade it;’* the truth of| beth’s time. It was built of stone, divided 
which he now established by a practical ex-|into spacious streets, interspersed with gar- 
ample under circurustances which any eye-|dens, and contained a handsome chureh, nun- 
witness would have pronounced desperate.—|nery, and monastery; its inhabitants were 
Leading in lis own barge amid showers of|mostly of Dutch descent, though speaking 
shot, he waded through the water, and clam-| Portuguese. As it was unwalled, Raleigh 
bering up the rocks, cut his way at the head dreaded a surprise whilst his soldiers were 
of his men through the narrow entrance, at-|scattered about in search of plunder or pro- 
tuckting the enemy with such resolution that) visions; for which reason he raised some 
they threw away their weaponsand fied. In}strong barricades, planted a watch at inter- 
this service two longboats were sunk and a| vals, ordered a guard to remain under arms 
few soldiers slain or drowned, yet the loss/1in the market-place, and: prohibited the men 
was trifling in comparison with the advan-|from straggling above 200 yards without the 
tage; and when the oflicers of the Low|consent of an officer. 
Countries came on shore and examined the} Having adopted these precautions, they 
trenches, they paid the highest compliment|reposed during the night, and before day- 
to the skill and courage of the rear-admiral.— | bree nk Essex’ s fleet was discovered bearing in 
Having completed the landing, and reduc-} fi “ayal roads. We may easily con- 
ed the fortifications, the next object was nd post the disappointment of this high-spirit- 
make themselves masters of the town. Ra-|ed leader, when he found the victory gained, 
leigh sent forward some sergeants and mus-jand his rear-admiral in possession of the 
keteers to reconnoitre the euemy’s lines ; but island. No one was ever more jealous than 
intimidated by the formidable appearance of|he of any intrusion upon his command, or the 
the batteries, one commanding the road and| slightest taint upon his honour; and, unfor- 
the other placed on a hill behind the town, | tunately, as had be vert already show nat Flores 
they declined the service. The admiral up. | the ‘re were many of his flatterers in the fleet, t, 
on this, observing that these foreign troops,| who scrupled not to represent the whole con- 
whose exploits they had heard so vaunted,|duct of the rear-admiral as an msolent con- 
were likely to prove byt commonplace war-|tempt of discipline, a marked disobedience 
riors, declared that he would perform the|of his superior in command, for which he 
duty himself, although it belonged rather to} might be called toanswer at the risk of his 
a common soldier than a commander. Tbis|head. Thus exasperated, the earl in the 
was at first taken for jest ; but he called for|first ebulition of his resentment laid all the 
his casques and curiass, and in spite of re-|officers who had engaged in the action under 
monstrances, placing himself at the head of|arrest; and when Sir Walter arrived on 
his mer, proceeded to reconnoitre their own|board to welcome and conduct him to the 














and ascertain the approaches of the hill. In}town, he openly accused him of a breach of 


the midst of this service the cannon-shot and|orders, there being an article in the instruc- 
stones from the battered walls flew thick| tions, that none should land any of the troops 
about him. Sir Arthur Gorges was wounded,| without the general’s presence. Raleigh 
two of the soldiers had their head carried|admitted the order ; but, creaving leave ‘to 
away, and the admiral was shot through the|defend himself, explained in a temperate 
clothes in different places, yet without hav-|tone that it regarded captains and inferior 
ing the skin broken. Having completed his| officers, whilst he was a principal command- 
observations he was joined by captain Berry,|er, and not subject to any such restriction, 
and despatched orders for Captain Bret and|being nominated by her majesty’s letters 
the rest of the companies to come up, as he|to take the guidance of the whole fleet, 
expected the fort, which seemed a complete| failing the earl and Lord Thomas Howard. 
military work, with curtain, ditch, and}To this, as it was true, Essex had no reply 
flankers, would give some trouble. All/to offer; and when made aware that they 
these precautions proved unnecessary ; for had waited for his arrival, and that at first 
Sisaaninitens there was no serious intention of attacking 
* History of the World, b. v.¢. i. § 9 the town, he became pacified, and by the 
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kindly offices of Lord Thomas Howard, mat-jand made every signal; but Essex, in pur- 


ters were brought to an ainicable 
sion. 
Although too facile and apt to be abused 


conclu-| suit of some new fancy, had altered his course, 
land stood for St. Michaels, 


Even here his 
want of naval skill proved ruinous, for he 


by flatterers, the earl’s disposition was noble|chose the course by the north of Terceira; 
and generous; and finding himself in the} whereas, if he had taken the shortest by An- 


wrong he was as quick to turn hisanger| 


against those who had deceived him, as he 
Was anxious to offer reparation to all whom 
he had injured. His greatest failing was an 
excessive ambition for individual glory, and 
a desire to be universally popular,—qualities 
which sometimes caused him to think more 
of himself than of the queen’s service, and 
from which his present discontent arose. 

Every thing, however, was now settled ; 
and having reduced the town to ashes, they 
proceeded to Graciosa. Herve Essex suffered 
himself to be so completely gained over by 
the chiefs of the island, who brought good 
store of provisions that he gave up thoughts 
of an assault, and steered for St. Michaels, 
where the fleet encountered and took three 
Spanish vessels, the greatest of which, of 400 
tons, richly freighted with goods and passen- 
gers, was captured by Raleigh. On exami- 
nation the prizes were found to be worth 
400,000 ducats, being laden with cochineal, 
silver, gold, pearls, civet, musk, ambergris, 
and other profitable merchandise. Sir Ar- 
thur Gorges, who was Sir Walter’s captain, 
and writes an account of this voyage, has 
here mentioned an amiable trait of his com- 
mander: On hearing from those who had ex- 
amined it the richness of the Spanish cargoes, 
the rear-admiral said privately to this officer, 
“ All this will better us little, yet I rejoice 
for Essex’s sake, as the money will please 
the queen, and there will be no repining 
against this poor lord for the expense of the 
voyage.””* 

These kind anticipations might have prov- 
ed true, had the commander behaved with 
firmness and followed the advice of the ve- 
teran seamen; but he listened to the sugges- 
tions of parasites, who possessed neither skill 
nor honesty, and hence there followed only a 
series of failures and mortifications. On de- 
parting from Graciosa four sail were descried ; 
one of which, from its size, was supposed to 
be a carrack belonging to the Plate-fleet.— 
Upon this the earl divided his force into three 
squadrons, commanded by himself, Howard, 
and Raleigh, ordering Captain Monson to 
steer southward, and make signals to the rest 
if he overtook the enemy. Whilst concert- 
ing this a bark, which had passed the suspect- 
ed vessels, assured him they were part of his 
own ships. The orders were then recalled. 
However, Monson was already out of sight, 
and within three hours he descried the whole 
Spanish fleet, fired guns, hang out lights, 





* Oldys, p. 297 





era, he must have met the rich flotilla.— 
“ None of the captains,” says Sir Williain 
Monson, “ could be blamed in this business. 
All is to be attributed to the want of expe- 
rience in my lord of Essex, and his flexible 
nature to be overruled. When he first an- 
chored at Flores, he was advised by myself 
to spread his ships north and south as far 
as the east wind which then blew would car- 
ry them; * * and certain it is that, had he 
followed this advice, within less than forty 
hours he had made the queen owner of that 
fleet. But he was diverted from it by divers 
gentlemen who, coming principally from land- 
service, found themselves tired by the tedi- 
ousness of the sea. * * * We may say 
truly, that there was never that possibility to 
have undone the state of Spain as now; for 
every royal of plate we had taken had been 
two to them, by our converting it by war 
upon them.’* 

Meanwhile the English steered for St Mi- 
chaels; andas Raleigh lay there waiting the 
arrival of the commander-in-chief, who was 
again running after some fruitless enterprise, 
a carrack of 1800 tons, loaded with treasure, 
bore in with all sail amongst his ships, mis- 
taking them for Spaniards, at which sight he 
gave orders to haul down every flag, and that 
no one should, at the highest peril, either fire 
a gun or put off a boat. All lay quietly at 
anchor eyeing their golden victim, which 
without suspicion was proudly advancing, 
and in a few minutes retreat would have been 
impossible, when a loggerheaded Hollander, 
either neglecting or mistaking the signals, 
discharged a shot at the stranger, who, per- 
ceiving her error, changed her course as nim- 
bly asa frightened dove; but at the same 
moment the wind chopped about, and she ran 
aground under the town and fort. Here the 
rear-admiral followed in his barges with the 
design of boarding ; upon which, finding the 
danger inevitable, the Spaniards, after having 
set fire to her in many places at once, betook 
themselves to the boats that came to their 
assistance from the shore. “Still,” says 
Gorges in his animated description of this in- 
cident, “Raleigh and his men pursued to 
board and prevent loss, though not without 
great danger to his row-barge where he was, 
the surge being very outrageous. But before 
he could get up to her she was all over thun- 
der and lightning, her ordnance discharging 
from every port, and her whole hulk, masts, 


* Monson's Naval Tracts in Churchill's Voyages, vol. 
iii. p. 190, 191 
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cordage, and furniture, overrun with such a 
thorough, yet distinct and unconfused blaze, 
as represented the figure of a skip more per- 
fectly in fire than could be done by any _pain- 
ter with all his art and colours; and when 
she was consumed even to the surface of the 
water, she exhaled as her last breath such 
clouds from her spicy entrails, as for a great 
way, and for many hours, periumed the air 
and coast around.” 

Having lost this opportunity of humbling 
the power of Spain by the capture of their 
treasure-fleet, Essex committed another error 
in delaying his return home, when assured by 
his best officers that nothing more at that sea- 
son remained to be done. The time was 
vainly spent in attetapts to repair his own glo- 
ry by 
Philip sailed from the Groyne and Ferrol, and 
finding the coast of England undefended, con- 
templated an easy landing, and a <anguinary 
reckoning for the disasters of 1588. But at 
the moment when huinan help seemed vain, 
the elements were once mure let loose, and 
the fleet of Philip for the third time scatter- 
ed ina thousand fragments upon the ocean. 
Meanwhile Essex, after encountering the 
same storms, made the western coast late in 
October, and posted to London, whilst Ra- 
leigh went to Plymovth. The object of the 
earl was to obtain the queen’s ear to his own 
story first; that of lis rear-admiral to  pro- 


vide for the disembarkation and payment of 


the troops, for repairing the ships damaged in 
the late gales, and for distributing the Low 
Country regiments along the coast of Corn- 
wall, as a protection against any renewed at- 
tempt of the Spaniards. Both acted in con. 
formity to their ruling dispositions,— Essex 
witha single eye to the defence of his own 
honour, which he felt was tarnished by his 
late errors, and Sir Walter with that strict 
attention to his duty, which became a coin- 
mander of integrity and experience. 

The earl’s reception at court was mortify- 
ing in the extreme. Instead of weleome the 
queen met him with reproaches; accused 
him of misconduct; proudly demanded why 
he had neither hurt nor taken the Ferrol fleet; 
blamed the escape of the Indian carracks; 


and drove him by her anger to shut himself 


up in his house at Wanstead. In hisabsence, 
too, she had promoted his rival Cecil to the 
post of Master of the Wards, and had raised 
the Lord-adiniral Howard to the peerage by 
the title of Earl of Nottingham, mentioning 
m his patent that the reward was conferred 
for his services against the Armada, and his 
conduct in the attack at Cadiz. ‘This last 
circumstance was deeply resented by Essex. 
He had himself been commander-in-chief in 
that action, and considering Howard’s promo- 
tion as a direct impeachment of his hononr, 
sent him achallenge. Ina letter from Ro- 


om 


some exploit, whilst the armada of 


} 


| 





land Whyte, who was then at court, to Sir 
Robert Sidney, the earl’s displeasure is strong- 
ly painted: “I hear my lord desires to have 
right done him, either by a commission to ex- 
amine it, or by combat against the Kari of 
Nottingham himself, or any of his sons or 


/name that will defend it; or that her majesty 


will please to see the wrong done unto him, 
and so will he suffer himself to be command- 
ed by her as she please herself. Here is 
inuch ado about it, as it troubles this place 
and all other proceedings. Sir Walter Ra- 
ieigh is employed by the queen to end this 
quarrel, and to make reconciliation between 
them. But this is the resolution of Essex, 
notto yield but with altering the patent, 
which cannot be done but by persuasion to 
bring the Ear] of Nottingham unto it.”* 

These court-broils, which disquieted the 
queen, were not easily allayed. On the first 
mention of altering his patent, old Howard 
pretended sickness, and shut himself up in 
his house at Chelsea; whilst Elizabeth, tor- 
mented betwixt her regard for her favourite 
and her desire to be just, accused Burleigh 
and Secretary Cecil of bringing her into the 
dilemma, “who detended themselves with in- 
finite protestations, cxecrations, and vows.” 
Sir Walter, however, at length effected an 
amicable arrangement: Nottingham kept his 
patent, Essex was made earl-marshal, the 
queen was contented to forget his failures, 
and the couruers wondered to observe the 
great familiarity which again grew up be- 
tween him, Ceciland Raleigh. 

Having succeeded thus far, and wearied 
with his constant hard service, Sir Walter 
retired to his seat at Sherborne, expecting 
that some honour would be conferred upon 
him; yet the place of vice-chamberlain, which 
about this time became vacant, was carried 
off by superior interests, and given to Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney. But although disappointed in 
this object of his ambition, he found many re- 
sources in the useful, learned, or elegant 
studies, to which he devoted these brief inter- 
vals of leisure. With ordinary minds uni- 


versality of pursuit is generally the grave of 


excellence, as it springs from a mischievous 
ambition which too commosfy dilutes and 
destroys all original talent; but the case was 
different with this remarkable man, whose 
genius was as varied and discursive as it was 
powerful. Hecould turn hiroself with sur- 
prising facility from mathematics to poetry, 
from profound cosmographical speculations or 
metaphysical disquisitions on the nature of 
the soul to the lighter subjects of music,t or- 
namental gardening or painting, to historical 
or antiquarian researches; and ail the while, 
instead of sinking as others similarly occupied 


* Sidney Letters, li. p. 77 
t Oldvs p. 81. 
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would have done into a dreaming philoso- 
pher, or a mere literary recluse, he kept up 
his intercourse with the world, maintained 
his connexions with the court, had a vigilant 
eye upon the politics of England and the con- 
tinent, and was ready to avail himself of any 
new avenue which opened to his ambition or 
his love of glory. Asa mathematician, his 
chief friends were Hariot, Dee, and the Ear! 
of Northumberland. In the study of antiqui- 
ties, we find him an original member of the 
earliest society established in England for the 
cultivation of this useful and interesting 
branch of knowledge; an institution which 
reckoned amongst its numbers the celebrated 
names of Spelman, Selden, Cotton, Camden, 
Saville, Stow, and many others, —honoured 
by some of the greatest men in the country 
during the time of Elizabeth, but suffered to 
fall into neglect by her successor.* Upon the 
same subjects he appears to have correspond- 


ed with Selden and Cotton, availing himself 


of their collections of manuscripts, and com- 
municating to the former of these authors 
some of his own rarer pieces. 

But there was another and a more celebrat- 
ed association, of which Sir Walter is said to 
have been the founder, known in the dramat- 
ic history of the timesas the Mermaia Club, 
which had its ineetings at the tavern of this 
name in Fleet Street. Shakespear, Ben Jon- 
son, Fletcher, Beaumont, Carew, Donne, and 
other bright geniuses of that brilliant period, 
were numbered amongst its members;{ and 
the poems of Beaumont contain allusions to 
those encounters of mmble wit, those rare 
tales and jests of subtle flame, in which he 
bore a part on such occasions. Pity it is that 
no record of these poetical symposia has been 
left, if we except an allusion of Fuller, 
which is obscure and somewhat apocryphal.{ 

In the mean time, while Raleigh enjoyed a 
temporary retirement at Sherborne, or passed 
his social and literary hours in the conversa- 
tion of the choicest spirits of the time,the cir- 
cumstances of the country became in no smal! 
degree critical. Spain, harassed by her 
double war with France and England, was 
solicitous for peace, and made overtures to 
Henry IV., who, before proceeding to nego- 
tiate, communicated with Elizabeth and the 
States. The queen resolved to despatch Ce- 
cil to the French court to watch the conferen- 
ces, and induce the monarch to adopt the 
course most favourable to the Protestant cause, 
of which she had long been the champion.— 
But this wary minister dreaded the machina- 





* MS. quoted by Odlys, p. 317 

t Gifford’s Life of Jolson, pp. 65,66. Webster’s In- 
troduction to Beaumont and Fleicher, Seward’s Preface, 
p. 153. None of these authors give thei: authority for 
this curious piece of literary history. “The reader wil 
find a short note on the subject at the end of the vol- 
ume. 

t Worthies, vol. ii. p. 414. 





tions of his enemies. “Hlis fear was that 
some mignt be advanced in his absence 
whom he could not like of: and he artfully 
managed to have entertainments given him 
by Raleigh and his other fricnds, which de- 
layed his voyage and afforded him time to 
arrange a secret correspendence, and set his 
spies and posts in training, who brought him 
leiters of every thing that should be done.” 
These singular particulars, which throw so 
strong alight upon the policy of this great 
minister, appear in the Sidney Letters. On 
the 19th January, Mr. Whyte, then at court, 
informs Sir Robert Sidney, “that my Lord 
Compton, Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
and iny Lord Southampton, do severally feast 
Mr. Secretary before he depart, and have 
plays and banquets; my Lady Darby, my 
Lady Walsingham, Mrs. Anne Russel, being 
of the company, and my Lady Raleigh.” On 
the 80th January he sends word, that Lord 
Thomas Howard, Sir Walter, and divers 
others had accompanied Cecil to Dover ; and 
adds this little piece of private information 
regarding the dislike of his foreign embassy : 
—“| heard it said in very great secret, that 
this employment much troubled him, and that 
within these very few days past he had no 
fancy to go, til] Essex did assure him that in 
his absence nothing should be done here that 
is disagreeable unto him.” On the L1th of 
February, believing he had provided against 
intrigues during his absence, Cecil departed. 
“Mr. Secretary,” so Whyte, writes, “ is ein- 
barked and gone, unless these contrary winds 
drive him back again. lam credibly inform. 
ed that before he went away, Essex and he 
agreed upon the bringing in of your lordship 
and Sir Walter Raleigh into council. Dur- 
ing Mr. Secretary’s being at Dover, he had 
every day posts sent unto him of all things 
done, were they never so private: surely he 
hath great and inward and assured friends 
about the queen.””* 

To remenstrate with Henry IV. against his 
intention of concluding a peace, without the 
concurrence of Elizabeth and the States, 
formed the main object of the mission; but 
on the secretary’s arrival he had the mortifi- 
cation to find that the French king had alrea- 
dy committed himself, and that every attempt 
to break off the truce was vain. The treaty 
of Vervins was accordingly signed between 
France and Spain on the 2d of May 1598; 
and the favourable terms granted to Henry 
IV. appear to have changed the mind of the 
minister regarding the policy to be adopted 
by England. The queen had lost her French 
ally ; Spain was so weakened by repeated re- 
verses that it was conjectured her monarch, 
who was languishing under the disease of 
which he soon after died, would not be diffi- 


* Sidney Letters, ii. pp. 82, 86, 89, 90. 
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cult to deal with in a negotiation; and the 
secrelary, on considering these circumstan- 
ces, recommended pacific measures, in which 
opinion he was confirmed by the experience 
of his father. When he returned from 
France, the subject was brought before the 
privy-council and keenly debated. On this 
occasion the Lord-treasurer Burleigh appear- 
ed for the last time in public, and in vain at- 
tempted to conv ve e Essex, who strongly op- 
posed a peace, that this obstinate desire for 
an interrainable yore sanguinary contest was 
alike impolitic and unchristian. The earl, 
however, was immovable, and the venerable 
statesman concluded the debate in a singular 
manner; 
pocket, he opened it at the Psalms, and, plac- 


ing it before Essex, silently pointed to these | 
“Men of blood shall not Jive out half 


words: 
their days;”—a warning which, considering 
the near and sudden fall of that nobleman, | 
might to superstitious minds appear almost 
prophetic, 

Whilst such was the difference of opinion 
amongst the ministers, Raleigh continued to 
possess the favour of the queen, and to exert | 


, 


his influence for the good of the country.—| firm hand and humane spirit. 


His time appears to have been divided be- 
tween his seat at Sherborne and his atten- 
dance at court, where he distinguished him- 
self by the splendour of his apparel, and vied 
in his taste for magnificence with the greatest 
lords, and even with the favourite Essex. 

A singular instance of this species of riv- 
alry has been commemorated, though some- 
what obscurely, by Lord 
sovereign of England ever took greater de- 
light, or boasted of having a more discerning 
taste in the masques, tournaments, pageants, 
and martial games of her court, than Eliza- 
beth. Great rejoicings were usually held 
upon her birthday; on which occasion, sur- 
rounded by the fair and noble, and attended 
by her gravest counsellors, by foreign ambas- 
sadors and illustrious strangers, the queen 
presided in the tilt-yard, commending the 
combatants and adjudging the prize to the 
most worthy knight. In such exhibitions 
Raleigh,a man of noble figure, skilful in the 
ure of his weapons, and of an ingenious fan- 
cy in the various dresses and devices then in 
vogue, made a striking appearance. He car- 
ried off the victory, and wore the favour of 
his royal mistress—a jewel, or a scarf, or some 
such brilliant trifle—with as much display of 
devotion as if it had been a first gift from the 
lady of his affections. All this moved the 


jealousy of Essex; and one birthday, having 
learnt that Sir Walter had prepared a_pa- 
geant in which he and his company were to 
wear plumes of orange-tawny feathers, he 
chose to enter the barriers at the same mo- 
ment, leading a troop of 2000 cavaliers, sump- 
tuously accoutred, and every one having an 


for, pulling a prayer-book from his, 


Clarendon. No! 
lmunition on the 
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orange plume; sothat Raleigh and his fol- 
lowers were scarcely observed, but seemed 
merely to follow the banner of this nobler as- 
sembly. ‘he triumph, however, was short; 
for when it came to the tilting, the earl, who 
was no great adept, ran so ill that his remark- 
able appearance only attracted all eyes to his 
failure. Sir Walter’s victory was complete, 
and he saw his rival renounce the orange- 
tawny, in which he had gained little honour, 
and reappear in a green suit. It was on this 
occasion, as we learn from Lord Bacon in his 
_Apothegms, that “one of the spectators ask- 
ing why this tilter, who seemed to be known 
in both habits, had changed his colours, an- 
other ironically answered, ‘Surely because it 
|may be reported that there was one in green 
who ran worse than he in orange colour.’ ” 

From these splendid yet trifling scenes of 
|feudal display, the attention of the queen and 
her ministers was called to the alarming state 
of [reland, and the necessity of determining 
on the policy to be pursued towards Spain. 
The rebellion which had broken out under 
‘Tyrone required the presence of some experi- 
enced ruler, who might hold the reins with a 
The govern- 
ment of that island had hitherto been too fluc- 
tuating, either unscrupulously cruel and se- 
vere, or exceedingly indulgent and lenient. 
Attached to Spain by the ties of a common 
faith, the Catholics were swayed by the emis- 
saries of Philip; and the Earl of Tyrone, 
whose first insurrection had been subdued by 
Sir John Norris, again organized an extensive 
conspiracy ; three Spanish ships landed am- 
northern coast; and the 
council of Elizabeth had no softer terms to 
describe the disturbances, than “that 1t wasa 
universal rebellion to shake off the English 
government.” Raleigh had already served in 
lreland; and, anxious to profit by his experi- 
ence, the privy-council sent for him to deliver 
his opinion; but the original letters which in- 
form us of this circumstance do not describe 
the policy he recommended, though it may be 
gathered that he was averse from accepting 
the situation of lord-deputy. 

It was necessary, however, to recall the 
Ear! of Ormond, with whose proceedings the 
queen was much dissatisfied, and to fix upon 
a successor. Elizabeth had selected Sir Ro- 
bert Knolles for the charge; whilst his nep- 
hew, Essex, presumed to differ from her ma- 
jesty, and earnestly recommended Sir George 
Carew. On this occasion that extraordinary 
scene took place at the council-table, from 
which the favourite’s downfal is commonly 
dated. ‘The earl argued keenly for Carew, 
the queen pleaded as strongly for Knolles ; 
and Essex, unable to command his temper, 
abruptly and contemptuously turned his back 
upon his mistress, who bestowed upon him a 








smart box on the ear. At this his fury knew 
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no bounds, and, clapping his hand on his 
sword, he swore loudly, that “he would not 
have borne such an indignity from her father, 
Henry VIII.” Elizabeth, who inherited not 
a little of her parent’s temper and spirit, up- 
braided him with his insolence, and dismissed 
him from her presence : upon which the spoil- 
ed child of fortune instantly retired from court, 
and shut himself up in one of his houses. In 
vain did the Lord-keeper Egerton remonstrate 
against this foolish conduct, and point cut, that 
it gave a dangerous advantage to his enemies, 
and rendered useless the service of his friends. 
Essex returned a passionate but eloquent an- 
swer :—** Let Solomon’s foo! laugh when he 
is stricken ; let those who mean to make their 
profit of princes show no sense of princes’ in- 
juries; let them acknowledge an infinite ab- 
soluteness on earth, who do not believe an ab- 
solute infiniteness in heaven. In this course 
do | any thing for mine enemies! When I 
was present | found them absolute, and there- 
fore [ had rather they triumph alone than have 
me attendant upon their chariots. Or do I 
leave my friends! When I was a courtier, | 
could sell them no fruit of my love ; ana now 
[ama hermit, they shall bear no envy for 
their love to me.’’* 

Nothing could be more judicious than the 
keeper’s advice in this matter, and it would 
have been happy for this unfortunate noble- 
man if he had condescended to fullow it; but 
he persisted in his retirement,—he pressed 


lis own ideas regarding the proper mode of 
governing Irelanc,—he exposed the errors of 


the late rulers, and still represented Carew 
as the only man able to reduce it to order and 
obedience. This overbearing conduct was 
not lost upon the enemies of the earl. His 
behaviour to Raleigh, who was now restored 
to a higher share of the queen’s favour than 
he had ever enjoyed, had been repeatedly un- 
just and insulting; and he appears to have 
come to the conclusion, that he and Essex 
could not both remain upon the dangerous 
height to which they had been raised. From 
this moment there seems reason to believe 
that Sir Walter became Devereux’s avowed 
enemy. 

Wearied at length by the insolence of her 
favourite, Elizabeth, after a partial reconcilia- 
tion, availed herself of a hint given by Cecil 
or Raleigh, and nominated Essex himself’ for 
the government of Ireland. That this was a 
snare on their part to bring about his disgrace 
cannot be doubted. They were aware of ma- 
n} impediments to the execution of his 
schemes for the pacification of that country, 
which had not presented themselves to his 
sanguine temper. The queen had been re- 
cently much incensed against him, and was 
yet hardly reconciled. She had not forgotten 


* Oldys’s Life, p. 319. 





the disasters of the Island-voyage and the 
escape of the Plate-fleet ; and any failure in 
Ireland, they knew, would be fatal to him. 
Whilst Cecil had her majesty’s ear at home, 
and could artfully raise her expectations as to 
what Essex might accomplish with the forces 
intrusted to him, he could also, as secretary of 
state, exercise a control over those details 
which render an army efficient or otherwise, 
and might thus at once abridge his power, 
and blame him for not bringing the rebellion 
toa speedier termination. 

The favourite himself considered the go- 
vernment of Ireland as little else than an ho- 
nourable exile, and went with an avowed re- 
luctance to that ill-fated country which had 
been the grave of his father’s fortunes. But, 
by his late discourses, he had committed him- 
self too far to recede ; his pride would not al- 
low any triumph to his enemies; and his ar- 
dent temper perhaps anticipatec a speedy re- 
duction of that island, and a brilliant return to 
court. The letter of farewell which he wrote 
to Elizabeth upon his departure is too extraor- 
dinary to be omitted. It is eloquent, despond- 
ing, and amorous, breathing the reproaches of 
a lover whose fate had been as cruel! as his 
constancy was undying; and this to a mis- 
tress who was then in her sixty-fifth year! 
“From a mind delighting in sorrow, from spi- 
rits wasted with passion, from a heart torn in 
pieces with care, grief, and travel, from a man 
that hateth himself, and all things else that 
keep lim alive, what service can your majesty 
expect, since any service past deserves no 
more than banishment and proscription to the 
cursedest of all islands! It is your rebels’ 
pride and successicn must give me leave to 
ransom myself out of this hateful prison, out 
of my loathed body, which, if it happen so, 
your majesty shall have no cause to mislike 
the fashion of my death, since the course of 
my life could never please you.” 


‘* Happy is he could finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desart most obscure, 

From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep secure, 

Then wake again, and yield God ever praise 
Content with hips, and hawks, and brambieberry 
—In contemplation passing out his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry 
W ho, when he dies, his tomb may be a bush 
Where harmless Robin dwells withgentle thrush.” 


The events which took place after the de- 
parture of Essex were of a nature as remark- 
able as their causes were obscure. He had 
been in his new government scarcely four 
months, during which hostilities against the 
rebels had rather been protracted than prose- 
cuted, when Elizabeth, without any apparent 
reason, threw herself into a warlike attitude. 
Eighteen ships were fitted out with the ut- 
most expedition under Lord Thomas Howard 
and Sir Walter Raleigh; 6000 soldiers were 
raised to guard the city and the queen’s per- 
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son ; chains drawn across the streets of Lon- 
don, watches set, lights hung out at the doors, 
and every defence adopted against foreign in- 
vasion or domestic insurrection. But from 
what quarter the danger was apprehended 
none distinctly knew. Spain, after conclud- 
ing a peace with France, was undoubtedly 
preparing a fleet at the Groyne. Yet, although | 
its destination was mysterious, there seemed 
no reason to doubt that towards England the 
policy of this great power was pacific. Some 
fanciful speculators have imagined that this 
alarm had its rise in a suspicion of the Earl of 
Essex, whose inactivity had deeply incensed 
the queen, and enabled his enemies to possess 
her with the idea that he meditated an attack 
on his native country, and a subversion of the 
government. But whatever the causes might 
be, they ceased to operate within a shorttirae ; 
for the fleet was ordered home before it had 
been a month at sea, whilst the rapidity with 
which the queen could assume a complete 
panoply, and make her people spring up in 
arms, astonished the foreigners then in Lon- 
dou, and produced a happy effect in preparing 
the way for peace. 

Essex in the mean time had grievously dis- 
appointed Elizabeth by his conduct in Ireland. 
He discovered, when it was too late to retract, 
that to put down the rebeliion with speed and 
facility was quite impossible. His fault lay 
not so much in the measures he adopted : for, 
considering the circuinstances of the country, 
there can be little doubt that they were judi- 
cious and humane, but in having so severely 
and ignoratly condemned the same policy in 
his predecessors, and in promising a change 
before he knew that it was practicable. Of 
all this Cecil and Raleigh, who watched eve- 
ry opportunity to shake his power, availed 
themselves; and there seems reason to be- 
lieve they had a willing coadjutor in the Kar] 
of Nottingham. ‘To their royal mistress, no 
longer under the influence of the favourite’s 
presence, which never failed to revive her at- 
tachment and admiration, they exaggerated 
his delays and expenses; to himself they used 
expressions of resentment more bitter than she 
probably would have sanctioned; and, aware 
of the violent and haughty spirit upon which 
they worked, ungenerously anticipated the 
result which so soon took place. 

We have the testimony of an eyewitness, 
Sir. W. Knolles, that the queen’s temper with 
regard to Essex had become so exceedingly 
variable and distracted that he knew not what 
to advise. At one time she was disposed to 


melt into tenderness, and to consider herself 
and sweet Robin in the sole light of a mistress 
and her lover; at another, when pressed by 
Cecil or by Raleigh with his increasing 
haughtiness, his demands for troops and mo- 
ney, the inactivity of the brave army he com- 


the repeated truces made with Tyrone, she 
became furious and abusive. She even up- 
braided him with having betrayed her inte- 
rests; and she listened to suspicions of his in- 
tentions, to dark hints of his dangerous popu- 
larity, and the probability of his attempting 
some enterprise against the government. An 
interesting letter, written about this time by 
Essex to Elizabeth, shows how soon he detect- 
ed all this, and how boldly he could reply to it. 
“ May IT PLEASE YOUR MAJEsSTY,—-A\l- 
though I see your style already changed, and 
nothing but gathering clouds and foul weath- 
er after me, yet my duty, faith, and industry, 
shall never alter, let me fell as low and as 
soon as destiny and yourself have decreed. I 
am prepared for all things. But, dear sove- 
reign, wien you are weary of me let me die 
asa private man. Take care of your hon- 
our: take pity of your brave army, whereof 
for the time 1 am the head and soul ; and 
take to heart that our success imports your 
estate. Value such honest men as we, that 
undergo all hazards and miseries for your 
safety and greatness, and cherish such gal- 
lant and worthy servants as this bearer, who 
will take it for as great happiness to be sacri- 
ficed for you, as others, whom you favour 
most will to be made great and happy by you. 
Cherish them, I humbly beseech you upon the 
knees of my heart for they must sweat and 
bleed for you, when a crew of those who now 
more delight you, will prove but unprofitable 
servants,—and if your majesty, if youl say, 
whose parting so pierced my very soul, can be 
thus transformed by those sirens that are 
about you, then think that you shall quickly 
hear that a brave death shall ransom from 
scorn and misery your majesty’s humblest ser- 
vant, Essex.” 


These sirens about the queen were undoubt- 
edly of the male gender; and had the earl 
signed himse!f her majesty’s proudest lover, 
instead of her humblest subject, it would have 
been more in character. But in this instance 
Essex, himself open and forgiving, presumed 
too much on her partiality, and without pro- 
ceeding against Tyrone, made a new demand 
for 2000 men. That these levies were ne- 
cessary, and that the earl had embraced a po- 
licy which in the end would have reduced 


extermination, is now apparent. But in the 
mean time he had belied his promises; and 
his enemies triumphantly compared his pre- 
sent delay with his bold censures of former 
governors. This produced a letter from the 
queen, dated at Nonsuch, in which she as- 
sumes a tone of the utmost severity and bit- 
terness ; observing that the manner of his pro- 
ceedings had little accorded either with her 
directions or the world’s expectation ; and ac- 
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the great things he would accomplish, which|now his lot to experience ; and he was aware, 
were overthrown by his actions, though he|as his letters abundantly show, who they 
took care she should have no time to coun-| were that piotted against him. “Is it not,” 

termand them. She then breaks out into re- says he, * believed by the rebels, that those 
proaches which must have galled him to the} whom you favour most do more hate me out 
quick: * Who does not see, that if this course of faction than them out of duty and con- 
be continued, the wars are like to spend us|science! Is it not lamented of your majes- 
and our kingdom beyond all moderation, asjty’s s faithfullest subjects, both here and there, 
well as the report of the (rebels’) success in that a Cobham or a Ri ile gh,—lL will forbear 
all parts hath blemished our honour, and en-| others for their places’ sake, —should have 
couraged others to no small proportion ! Welsuch credit and favour with your majesty, 
know you cannot so much fail in judgment as| when they wish the ill success of your majes- 
not to understand what all the world seeth,— ty’s most important action, the decay of your 
how time is dallied.—though you think the! greatest strer ngth, and the destruction of your 
allowance of that council, whose subscriptions] faithfullest servants! Yes, yes; 1 see my 
are your echo, should serve and satisfy us.—|own destiny afd your majesty’s decree, and 
How would yon have derided any man else|do w iNingly embrace the one and obey the 
that should have followed your steps? How other. Let me honestly and zealously end 
often have you told us that others which pre-ja wearisome life. Let others live in deceit- 
ceded you had nointent to end the war! How ful and in inconstant pleasures : let me bear 
often have you resolved us, that until Lough-|the brunt and die meritoriousiy. Let others 
foyle and Ballyshannon were planted, there|achieve and finish the work, and live to erect 
could be no hope of doing service upon the | trophies ; my prayer shall be, that when my 
capital rebels ! We must there fore let you|sovereign loseth me her army may not lose 
know that, as it cannot be ignorance, so it|courage, or this kingdom want physic, or her 
cannot be want of means, for you had your|dearest il iniss Mssex, and then [ can ne- 
asking; you had choice of times; you had|ver go in a better ume or ina fairer way.’* 

power and authority more ample than eve r| But even allowing for the highest resent- 
any had, or any shi ull have.” a0 he queen con-| ‘ment, and his assurance of the power he yet 
cludes in a strain which adds suspicion to re-| possessed over Elizabeth’s affections, his re- 
proach ; as if Hssex had held out threats, and|soiution to abandon his government without 
intended to intimidate by the strength of his| leave, and to travel! post to court, before the 
party rather than convince by the souns dness | quee en had received the slightest intimation 
of his arguments: “ We have seen a_ wri-|of his design, is much too desperate and ab- 
ting in the form of a cartel, full of challenges|rupt to have sprung fromm tse ordinary mo- 
that are impertinent, and of comparisons that}tives assigned by our popular historians. It 
are needless, such as hath not been be fore {is for this reason I am indi sposed to credit a 
this time presented to a State, except it be|story repeatedly treated as fabulous; but cor- 
done witha hope to terrify all men from cen-|roborated both by the character of its author 
suring your proceedings. liad it not been jand the circumstances under which it took 
enough to have sent us the testimony of the|/place. Secretary Cecil, it is said, contrived 
council, but you must call so many of those|that a report should reach Essex of the des- 
that are of slender experieuce, and none of|perate illness ofhis royal mistress, “ all ships 
our council, to such a form of subscription !|being stopped but what carried that false in- 
Surely, howsoever you may have wi urranted telligence.” ‘This news which came sudden- 
them, we doubt not butto let them know what} ly upon him, had the effect anticipated. For- 
belongs to us, to you, and to themselves.”* | getting her reproaches, and actuated only by 
is attachment, the earl committed his gov- 
ernment to Sir George Carey, and sailing 
straight for England, arrived at the court at 
Nonsuch early in the morning, while the 
queen was yetin her bedchamber. Although 
in lis riding-dress, and covered with mud, 
he made haste up stairs, and boldly entered 
the bedroom, where he found her majesty, 
who had just risen, sitting in a loose wrap- 
per, with the hair about her face. She 
screamed at the suddenness of the apparition, 
and the maids of honour ran about in confu- 
sion; but Essex knelt. The sight ofa lov- 


This letter, in which the cold and piquant 
scarcasm of Cecil was undoubtedly mingled 
with the personal resentment of the queen, 
produced the intended catast rophe, goading the 
impetuous Essex to that excitement which 
blinds the understanding. His best friends 
had assured him that his absence would cive 
his enemies opportunities which might be fa- 
tal; that they would exasperate the queen’s 
mind, teach her to expect impossibilities, and 
infuse suspicions of his loyalty and affection, 
which they dared not breathe while he was 
present to confront them. All this it was 
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erat her feet brought back all Elizabeth’s 
tenderness ; she stretched out her hand, which 
he passionately kissed ; and after some _pri- 
vate talk with her, coming from the chamber 
to retire and change his dress, he showed 
great contentment, thanking God that, al- 
though he had suffered much trouble and 
storms abroad, he had found a sweet calm at 
home. 

Yet these happy expectations were blast- 
ed in a few hours. When he went up again 
after dinner to see the queen, her manner 
was entirely changed. Indeed, from the mo- 
ment of his arrival, the secretary and his 
party, one of the chief of whom was Raleigh, 
looked coldly on him , and no doubt Cecil and 
Sir Walter had in the interval inflamed her 
mind against him. The latter, who avowed 
himself his enemy, on finding that Elizabeth 
showed some disposition to relent, cither felt 
or affected so much chagrin that he took to 
his bed, which occasioned her majesty to send 
for him; but Cecil, more cautious and re- 
fined, pretended pity, whilst he really studied 
to exasperate the royal resentment. 

All things now hurried on the fate of Es- 
sex: He was examined and arraigned before 
the council ; confined to his chamber ; cut off 
from intercourse with his family and friends ; 
and treated witha rigour for which it is dithi- 
cult toaccount. One of the letters he at this 
time addressed to Elizabeth is striking, and it 
says little certamly for her heart that she could 
resist 1t:— 


** My dear, my gracious, my admired Sov- 
ereign is semper eadem. It cannot be but 
that she will hear the sighs and groans, and 
read the lamentations and humble petitions of 
the afflicted. Therefore, O paper, whenso- 
ever her eyes vouchsafe to behold thee, say 
that death is the end ofall worldly misery, 
but continual indignation makes misery per- 
petual ; the present misery is never intolera- 
ble to them that are stayed by future hope, 
but affliction that is unseen is commanded to 
despair ; that nature, youth, and physic, have 
had many strong encounters, but if iny sove- 
reign wi!) forgetme, | have nourished these 
contentions too long ; for in this exile of mine 
eyes, if mine humble letters find not access, 
no death can be so speedy as it shall be wel- 
come to me,*your majesty’s humblest vassal, 

Essex.* 
Another of his letters ends with this affect- 
ting sentence : “ What therefore remaineth 
forme? Only this,—to beseech your majes- 
ty, on the knees of my heart, to conclude my 
punishment with misery, and my life togeth- 
er; that | may goto my Saviour who hath 
paid himself « ransom for me, and whom me- 
thinks I still hear calling me out of this un- 


kind world, in which | have lived too long, 
and once thought myself too happy.” 

That the queen retained an affection for 
Kssex cannot be doubted. She wept when 
informed that his anxiety had thrown him 
into a fever, from which he was hardly ex- 
pected to recover ; ordered eight physicians 
of the greatest experience to consult upon his 
case; and sent Dr. James with some broth, 
and a message * that she would visit him if 
she might with her honour ” But the malig- 
nant influence of Cecil counteracted every 
disposition to relent, though his habitual cau- 
tionand love of working in the dark withheld 
him from coming forward as an open foe.— 
He even professed neutrality ; yet, when the 
earl and his friends requested a personal re- 
conciliation, he steadily refused it, * because 
there was no constancy in his lordship’s 
love,”*—-an accusation disproved by the whole 
tenor of Essex’s life. With a prospective 
wariness, which, not satisfied with deceiving 
his contemporaries, provided blinds for poster- 
ity, Cecil took care that the letter recom- 
mending extreme proceedings should appear 
not under his own but another’s hand. With 
an affected pity for his victim, he appears to 
have requested Sir Walter’s advice, whose 
feelings were highly exasperated by the con- 
duct of the earl during the Island-voyage ; and 
the letter in which he replied still remains 
to mislead superficial inquiry, and transfer the 
weight of edium from him who should really 
bear it to an inferior agent in the plot. It is 
painful to read this epistle, which presents 
Raleigh in an attitude of unforgivingness and 
revenge ; but by omitting it we should loose, 
in the insipid generalities of indiscriminate 
eulogy, those minute touehes which innpart 
its true value to biography. 


* Srr,—I am not wise enough to give you 
advice; but if you take it for a good council to 
relent towards this tyrant, you will repent 
when it shall be to late. His malice is fixed, 
and will not evaporate by any of your mild 
courses; for he will ascribe the alteration to 
her majesty’s pusillanimity and not to your 
good nature, knowing that you work but up- 
on her humour, and not out of any love to- 
ward him. The less you make him, the less 
he shall be able to harm you and yours ; and 
if her majesty’s favour fail him he will again 
decline asa common person. For after-re- 
venges, fear them not; for your own father 
was esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk’s 
ruin, yet his son followeth your father’s son, 
and loveth him. Humours of men succeed 
not, but grow by occasions of time and power. 
Somerset made no revenge on the Duke of 
Northumberland’s heirs; Northumberland, 
that now is, thinks not of Hatton’s issue; 
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Kelloway lives that murdered the brother of 
Horsey ; and Horsey let him go by all his: 
lifetime. [could name you a thousand of 
those; and therefore after-fears but prophe- 
cies,or rather conjectures from causes remote, 
Look to the present, and you do wisely. His 
son shall be the youngest carl of England but} 
one ; and if his father be now kept down, | 
Will Cecil shall be able to keep as many 
men at his heels as he, and more too. He 
may also match in a better house than his; 
and so that fear is not worth the fearing.— 
But if the father continue, he will be able to 
bieak the branches, and pull up the tree root 
and all. Lose not your advantage ; if you do, 
I read your destiny. Let the queen hold 
Bothwell; while she hath him he will ever 
be the canker of her estate and safety. Prin- 
ces are lost by security, and preserved by 
prevention. I have seen the last of her good 
days, and all ours, after his liberty.—Yours, 
Ww. 


That this letter was written by Raleigh, 
though only marked with his initials, cannot 
be doubted ; but afterwards, when he saw the 
clouds which presaged his own fate gather- 
ing round him, and discovered Cecil’s perfidy, 
he remembered it with deep regret. 

As to the secretary, no additional motive 
was required to induce him to the course he 
had fully resolved on; and Elizabeth, whose 
temper was embittered by age, allowed her- 
self to be worked up to a state of fury which 
could be satisfied with nothing short of the 
earl’s ruin. At this time the queen often 
consulted Mr. Francis Bacon, afterwards the 
great chancellor, and then in esteem at court 
on account of his talents as well as of his re- 
lationship to Burleigh. To his honour, he 
invariably spoke in favour of mild measures 
towards Essex ; and he was in consequence 
treated coldly by the Cecil’s. There were 
faults and contempts in the case, he admitted; 
but might not his lordship defend himself by 
the greatness of his place, the amplitude of 
his commission, the nature of the business, be- 
ing action of war, not tied to strictness of in- 
structions! For all which reasons he earn- 
estly advised that the matter should not be 
brought before the public. None could an- 
swer, he maintained, what effect might be 
produced by the eloquence and popularity of 
the accused, and to his judgment the best 
method would be for her highness to come to 
an agreement with her noble subject in_pri- 
vate: after which he should be allowed to _re- 
sume his attendance “ with some addition of 
honour to take away discontent.” On one of 
these occasions Elizabeth made a violent at- 
tack upon the dedication of Hayward’s Life of 
Henry IV. to the earl, and imprisoned the 
author for the praise bestowed on him ; imag- 
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tion of Richard II., the object was to excite 
her subjects to faction and sedition. “ There 
is treason in the work,” said she, “ Mr. Ba- 
con, do you not see it!’ “ Nay, may it please 
your majesty,” was the answer; “I see no 
treason but very much felony ; every second 
sentence is an impudent thett from ‘Tacitus.” 
“ But Hayward is not the author,” replied 
Elizabeth; “ he hath had other assistance.— 
I'll have him wrack’d to produce his writer,” 
——insinuating by this that it might be brought 
nearer to Essex. “ Wrack him not, your 
highness,” said Bacon,—- torture not the 
man but the matter; shut him up with no 
witnesses but pen, ink, and paper, and let 
him continue the story ; and I will undertake, 
by collating the styles, to judge if he be the 
author or no.” Another time Bacon alluded 
to the possibility of Essex being again sent to 
Ireland, when Elizabeth passionately interrup- 
ted him. “ Essex! whensoever I send Ks- 
sex back again to Ireland | wili marry you: 
claim it of me. Bacon replied,—* Well, 
madam, I will release that contract if his go- 
ing be for the good of the state.” 

Meanwhile the fever, into which her harsh 
treatment had thrown the unfortunate earl, 
continued so violent that it brought him to 
the brink of the grave, and the queen appeared 
tohave relented. But her resentment re- 
turned with his reviving health; and when 
he was able for it, it was determined to have 
him tried before the privy-council. ‘The re- 
mainder of the story is well known. Weak- 
ened with disease and misfortune, the once 
potent favourite was received with studied 
indignity, and arraigned by Coke, the wil- 
ling tool of his mistress’s tyranny, with unu- 
sual bitterness. “ At his coming in none of 
the commisioners stirred his cap, or gave any 
other sign of courtesy. He kneeled at the 
upper end of the table, and for a good while 
without a cushion. At length the archbishop 
moved the treasurer, and they jointly the 
lord-keeper and the admiral who sat over 
against them, and then he was allowed a cush- 
ion; yet stifl was suffered to kneel till the 
end of the queen’s sergeaut’s speech, when, 
by the consent of the lords, he was permitted 
to stand up, and afterwards, upon the arch- 
bishop’s motion, to have a stool.*” Under 
every disadvantage he made a noble defence ; 
and nothing can be more affecting than the 
patience and gentleness with which he bore 
the envenomed accusations preferred against 
him. Itis mortifying to find Bacon’s name 
amongst those whom the queen commanded 
to conduct the prosecution ; but however sin- 
cere in his wish to avert it, this great man was 
not of a temper, when the resolution was ta- 
ken, to sacrifice his hopes of preferment to 
his affection for his friend. Cecil maintained 
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his character to the last. Though he _pos- 
sessed such influence, that a word might 
have saved him, this crafty councillor would 
not stir a finger in his favour ; but desiring to 
crush his enemy, he wished also to avoid the 
odium of it. He feared HMssex’s popularity, 
and “showed more courtesy to him than any 
other. His laboured speeches, indeed, were 
superfluous; for the fate of the prisoner had 
been determined before he entered the coun- 
cil-room. His sentence, as prunounced by the 
lord-keeper, was degradation from his station 
as a councillor of state, deprivation of his offi- 
ces of earl marshal of England and master of 
the ordnance, and imprisonment in his own 
house till her majesty’s pleasure should be 
known.””* 

All trusted this sentence would satisfy the 
queen, and believed that they would soon 
see him restored, if not to his former power, 
at least to a share of her favour. But there 
is something in the conduct of Elizabeth 
throughout this whole affair, which proves 
that age had rendered her more tyrannical 
and revengeful, or thatshe was exposed to the 
constant influence of some secret enemy of 
the condemned loid. The earl had hitherto 
restrained the haughtiness of his temper; he 
had borne studied indignities not only with 
patience, but so humbly and sorrowfully, that 
it drew tears from many of the council. As 
he had been severely reduced by sickness he 
retired to the country, and calmly awaited 
the return of health, and some token of the 
queen’s reviving kindness ; but none arrived. 
He addressed to herself, and to some of his 
friends at court, those pathetic letters which 
still remain models of natural eloquence.— 
But no hopes of a mitigation were held out ; 
and when, as a criterion whether he was to 
entertain any expectation of mercy or to con- 
sider himself a broken man, he applied to 
have his patent of sweet wines renewed, it 
was contemptuously refused; the queen ob- 
serving, that “the unmanageable steed must 
yet be stinted in his provender.” ‘This last 
indignity produced a revulsion of feeling ; 
and in bitterness of heart that speech escap- 
ed him, which was reported to Elizabeth and 
never forgiven:—* The queen grows old; 
her mind has become as crooked as her car- 
case.” All circumspection was now thrown 
to the winds; and Essex fell upon his des- 
perate courses, involving that wild scheme 
for the removal of his enemies and new-mod- 
dling the government, which hurried him to 
ruin. He placed himself at the head of the 
Puritans ; entered into a correspondence with 
the Scottish king, which there isa strong 
presumption that monarch revealed to Eliza- 
zabeth ; denounced his own enemies to Jaines 
as those who favoured the title of the Infan- 





* Birch’s Memoirs, vol ii. p. 454 
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ta of Spain; made an insane attempt to raise 
the citizens of London and to seize upon the 
court ; and, after retreating to Essex House, 
was there arrested by the Karl of Nottingham 
and sent to the ‘Tower. ‘ 

Jt is unnecessary to pursue farther the 
well-known story of the trial and execution 
of this noble and unfortunate person, or to 
describe the pious resignation with which he 
met his death; but it is well worthy of no- 
tice, as it appears by the examination of one 
of the principal conspirators with Essex, Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges, that they :ad determined 
to cut off Raleigh,—a circumstance which, 
proving the inveteracy of their rancour against 
him, excu!pates him, in no small degree, from 
the bitter and unforgiving spirit exhibited in 
the letter to Cecil already quoted. That do- 
cument, as we have seen, only advises that 
every effort should be used to prevent Essex 
from regaining his power, “so that he should 
again decline into a common person.” A late 
writer* has asserted that it proves him to 
have thirsted for the blood of the earl; but 
there is no expression which ought to be tor- 
tured into so harsh a construction. It simply 
recommends his being sequestered from pow- 
er and liberty; and we know that Raleigh 
was moved even to tears at his execution. 

Essex, the great and powerful rival of Ce- 
ciland Raleigh, was now no more, and it is 
curious to examine the relative position of 
these two candidates for the favour of the 
queen, whom circumstances rather than any 
inuinal love or confidence had thrown into 
the same party. At this moment Sir Walter 
stood so high in reputation, that the wary se- 
cretary might well begin to tremble for his 
own power. It has been stated, that “ he was 
flattered by Cecil with moderate favours, and 





* Mr. Lodge, in his Character of Raleigh. Since 
writing this Life. | have met with the very interesting 
volume of Mr. Jardine, being the first of a collection of 
Criminal Trials, published by the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and I am happy to find the 
opinion I had formed regarding this letter of Raleigh's 
confirmed by the following note:—“ A letter from Ra- 
leigh to Cecil, published in Murdin’s State Papers, p. 811, 
has been generall, supposed to fix upon Raleigh's char- 
acter the disgrace of having urged the execution of the 
Earl of Essex. The letter 1s without 2 date except that 
it is indorsed ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh, 1601... This indorse- 
ment was probably made some time after the letter was 
written, and must necessarily be a mistake ; foras Essex 
was executed on the 25th of February, 1601, no En- 
glish writer at that time could have given the date of 
1001 to a letter obviously written in the lifetime of 
Essex. There is nothing, therefore, to fix the date of the 
letter with certainty ; nor is there any thing in its con- 
tents inconsistent with the supposition that it was wiit- 
ten before the trial of Essex, and during his imprison- 
ment and exclusion from court on his return from Ire- 
land. Some of the expressions in the letter may refer to 
the earl’s execution .—but not necessarily so; and others 
expressly referto the restraint of his liberty, and the 
continuance of his disgrace. Upon the whole, we think 
it very doubtful whether the letter is not to be referred 
to an earlier period than that which is usually ascribed 
toit ; and therefore that it furnishes no proof that Ra- 
leigh urged the execution of the Earl of Essex..°—C) im: 
nul Trials, vol. i. p. 507. 
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cajoled by splendid hopes.” But the task of 


During Essex’s confinement Sir Walter, 


managing the House cf Commons, the events having failed in his desire of being appointed 


of the pre-emption of Cornish tin, the post of’ 
ambassador to Flanders, and the government of| 


Jersey, can scarcely come under the descrip- 
tion of moderate favours; and if his hopes 
were splendid, he had every reason to believe 
that the kindness of his sovereign, assisted by 
his own uncommon abilities, would soon con- 
vert them into realities. Ambitious, proud, 
brave, and conscious of intellectual endow- 
ments, which in strength, readiness, and va- 
riety, excelled those of his competitor, he 
could not consent to act an inferior part, and 
accept that patronage which he imagined 
himself entitled rather to bestow. All this 
soon became apparent to Cecil, who conceal- 
ed his consciousness of it under a veil of pro- 
found dissimulation. Undiverted from his 
great object by any variety of pursuits, this 
statesman had concentrated the whole strength 
of his mind upon the preservation of his pow- 
er; and, more prospective in his plans than 
his ally, he anticipated the speedy death of 
the queen, and carefully sketched the outline 
of his subsequent plots. It was with this 
view that he had entered into that corres- 
pondence with her successor in which he 
laid the foundation of his future influence, 
and imparted to James’s mind a prejudice 
against Raleigh, which undoubtedly proved 
the commencement of this great man’s mis- 
fortunes, and ultimately brought him to the 
scaffold. 

From the moment, therefore, of Essex’s 
death, however open and amicable the world 
might think them, there was a dangerous op- 
position between Raleigh and Cecil. Both were 
too powerful to continue long together in the 
management of affairs, both, too proud to give 
vay; their intercourse had by circumstances 
been driven into confidence before it had ri- 
pened into friendship; they knew too well each 
other’s character and designs, and had arrived 
at that critical point in the intimacy of states- 
men, when it became necessary for one to 
sacrifice his ambition to the other—when 
they must be generous and open, or must 
pass in rapid succession throngh the degrees 
of coldness and suspicion till they arrive at 
absolute enmity. But in watching the pro- 
gress of these changes, and taking advantage 
of them Raleigh was infinitely inferior to 
Cecil, a master in the management of in- 
trigue. In the mean time, there appeared noth- 
ing but cordiality between them; and whilst 
the secretary silently worked the meshes of 
the net in which his Cangerous opponent was 
to meet his destruction, he permitted him to 
enjoy the sunshine of the court, and to rise 
daily in the graces of his royal mistress. 
These remarks, however, have led us slight- 
ly to anticipate the course of events; and we 





now resume our story. 


one of the commmissioners for settling the 
treaty of Boulogne between England,Spain and 
the Archduke Albert, retired for some months 
to his residence at Sherborne. Accompanied 
by his family and the son of Secretary Cecil, a 
youth of great hopes, he there followed at 
leisure the tranquil studies and pursuits in 
which he so much delighted. Books, poetry, 
planting, gardening, and other rural amuse- 


$ 

ments or occupations, filled up the hours bor- 
rowed from ambition; and it was probably at 
this time that some of those beautiful verses 
were written, of which the date is not cer- 
tainly known. One of these, entitled the 
Country’s Recreations, ma challenge com- 
parison with either Carew or Suckling: 


‘ Heart tearing cares and quivering fears, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly tocourts 
Fly to fond worldlings’ sports ; 
Where strain’d sardonic smiles are glosing still, 
And Grief is fore’d to laugh against her will ; 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


“ Fly from country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troop of human misery ; 
Come, screne looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azur'd heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


‘** Abused mortals, did you know 
W here joy, heart s ease, and comforts grow, 
You'd scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers ; 
Where winds perbaps our woods may sometiines 
shake, 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us.” 


The following comparison, between the mas- 
ques and tournaments of the court and the 
harmless gambols of the sheepfold, presents a 
nape scene worthy of the pencil of Berg- 
rem :— 


‘* Here’s no fantastic masque or dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance, 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one another, 
Which done, both bleating ran cach to his mother; 
And wounds are never fonnd, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 
‘* Here are no false entrapping baits 
To hasten too too hasty fates, 
Uniless it be 
The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which, werldling like, still look 
U pou the bait but never on the hook ; 
Nor envy, save among 
The birds, for prize of their sweet song,” 


The transition from this description, which 
brings before us the contemplative angler ply- 
ing his patient occupation and listening to the 
free birds carolling in their leafy chambers, 
to the transatlantic picture of the poor negro 
condemned to dive for gems and pearl, is con- 
ceived in the true spirit of poetry :— 
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** Go let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn, 
But what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears 
Save what the yellow Ceres wears,” 


And then let us listen to the serenity which 
breathes in the concluding stanza :— 


“ Blest silent groves! O may ye be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these 
mountains, 
And peace still shuinber by these purling fountains, 
Which we may every year 
Find when we come a-fishing here.”’ 


Happy had it been for him who so sweetly 
describes such delights, had he really pre- 
ferred them to the court where “strained sar- 
donic smiles were glosing still !” But though 
endowed with a taste which enjoyed for a 
while the silent groves, the best nursery of 
mirth, and the fountains beside which rural 
peace passes a slumberous existence, aimbi- 
tion was his ruling passien ; and probably the 
high zeal with which he partook of these 
suaple pleasures arose more from contrast 
than congeniality. After a few months spent 
at Sherborne, he was recalled to court to un- 
dertake, in company with Lord Cobham, a 
secret mission to Flanders. In Winwood’s 





Memorials, Sir Henry Neville, one of Eliza-| 
beth’s commissioners at Boulogne, in a ietter} 
dated 18th July, says “Sir Walter Raleigh) 
and my Lord Cobham are reported to have} 
gone over upon pretence to see the camp and 
siege of Fort Isabella, near Ostend.” But he 
thinks their errand had some relation to the 
proceedings of Prince Maurice, and after- 
wards informs us they carried a message 
which did no harm,—though Cecil concealed 
his diplomatic transactions with such care, 
that the nature of the embassy was then un- 
known. and cannot now be discovered. 

On his return, Raleigh was promoted to 
the government of Jersey, a post apparently 
not incompatible with his attendance on the 
queen, during which, being captain of her 
guard, his communication with his royal mis- 
tress was frequent und intimate. Of his mi- 
nute attention to her prevailing tastes in dis- 
charging the duties of his office, Aubrey has 
preserved a characteristic anecdote. “ Queen 
Elizabeth loved to have all the servants of 
her court proper men; and, as before said, 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s graceful presence was 
no mean recommendation to him. | think his 
first preferment at court was captain of her 
majestie’s guard. There came a country 
gentleman (a sufficient yeoman) up to town, 
who had several sons, but one, an extraordi- 
nary proper handsome fellow, whom he did 





hope to have preferred to be a yeoman of the 


guard. The father, a goodly man himself, 
comes to Sir Walter, a stranger to him, and 
told him that he had brought up a boy that he 
would desire should be one of her majestie’s 
guard, Quoth Sir Walter, * Had you spake 
for yourself, | should readily have granted 
your desire, for your person deserves it; but | 
put in no boys.’ Said the father, ‘ Boy come 
in.” ‘The son enters, about eighteen or nine- 
teen, but such a goodly proper young fellow 
as Sir Walter had never seen the like; he 
was the tallest of all the guard. Sir Walter 
swears him immediately, and ordered him to 
carry up the first dish at dinner, where the 
queen beheld him with admiration, as if a 
beautiful young giant, like Saul taller by the 
head and shoulders than other nen, had stalk- 
ed in with the service.”* 

Raleigh’s magnificence in dress was carried 
to excess, probably as much to gratify Eliza- 
beth, who had a passion for finery, and loved 
to be surrounded by a brilliant, court, as from 
personal predilection. He wore a suit of sil- 
ver armour at the tourneys, his sword-hilt and 
belt were studded with diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies, his court-dress on occasions of state 
was said to be covered with jewels to the 
value of £60,000, and even his shoes glitter- 
ed with precious stones. It was in this splen- 
did appare] that he waited on his royal mis- 
tress as captain of her guard during those 
visits to the houses of her nobility, known by 
the name of Progresses. In a work which 
professes to be something more than a bare 
biography, it may not be improper to make a 
short digression upon these magnificent tours, 
so strongly characteristic of the spirit and 
manners of the times. 

It has been alleged against the queen, that 
such excursions nnpoverished the peerage ; 
and, under the pretence of conferring an 
envied distinction, were really intended to 
check the overgown wealth of the aristocracy, 
whilst they enriched the royal house-hold. 
But this is considering the matter too deeply. 
Her object was in the first instance to become 
acquainted with her kingdom, to confirm and 
increase her popularity by travelling amongst 
her people, exhibiting her glory to them, ac- 
cepting with condescension and delight their 
homage, and repaying it with offices of trust 
and emolument. When Cecil entertained her 
at Theobalds in 1591, it was in expectation 
of being promoted to the secretaryship, though 


he was then only gratified with the honour of 


knighthood. When the Earl of Hertford re- 
ceived his royal mistress at Elvetham, the 
magnificence he displayed was not thought by 
him too high a price to regain her favour, 
which had been long withdrawn. Jt was the 
age of solemn pageantry and splendid devices. 


* Aubrey’s MS. in the Ashmolean Museum. Works, 
vol. viii. pp. 741, 742. 
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Masques, triumphs, and dramatic exhibitions, 
in which there was a singular combination of 
Pagan imagery and mythology, with Gothic 
romances, were the clief amusements of the 
period. ‘The business, as Bishop Hurd has 
well described it, was to welcome the queen 
to the palaces of her nobles, and at the same 
time to celebrate the glory of her govern- 
ment; and what more elegant way of compli- 
meuting a great prince than through the veil 
of fiction, or how could they better entertain 
a learned one than by having recourse to the 
old poetical story! Nor are the iasque- 
makers to be lightly censured for intermixing 
classical fable with Gothic fancies,—a_ prac- 
tice sanctioned by the authority of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Milton, and often accomplished 
with much grace end ingenuity. Elizabeth 
was in no usual degree acquainted with the 
writers of Greece and Rome, and well able to 
appreciate such allusions. She took delight 
in music, and loved the studied magnificence 
of those pageants, their intricate mechanism, 
their lofty conceits, and the incense of high- 
flown adulation addressed to her. Marlowe's 
excellent description of the fondness of Ed- 
ward IL. for such exhibitions might with 
equal propriety be applied to this princess, 


‘Music and poetry are her delight, 

Therefore L’!l have Italian masques by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 
And, in the day, when she shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad, 
My men like satyrs, gazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water asit glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive tree, 

Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there, hard by, 
One like Acte#on peeping through the grove 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d,— 
Such things as these best please her majesty.’'* 


The taste of the gravest men of the times 
gave a countenance to such pastimes. Sir 
‘Thomas More did not think it beneath him to 
compose pageants; anda letter of Lord Bacon 
is preservec, in which this philosopher appears 
as the representative of a dozen young gen- 
tlemen of Gray’s Inn, who declare their wil- 
lingness to furnish a masque, since the pro- 
posal of a joint one by the four inns of court 
had failed. Some idea of the magnificence 
of the presents made on such occasions may 
be formed from an account in the Sidney 
Papers of the queen’s dining at Kew, the seat 
of Sir John Puckering, lord-keeper. “ Her 
entertainment was great and costly. At her 
first lighting she had a fine fanne presented 
her, with a handle garnished with diamonds. 
When she was in the middle way between 
the garden-gate and the house, there came 
one running towards her with a nosegay in his 
hand, and delivered it to her with a short well- 





* Marlowe’: Edward IL. 
p. Lo. 


Nichol's Progresses, preface, 
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penned speech: it had in it a very rich jewel, 
with pendants of unfirled diamonds, valued at 
£400 at least. After dinner in her private 
chamber he gave her a fair pair of virginals, 
and in her bed-chamber presented her with a 
fine gown and a juppin, which things were 
pleasing to her highness; and to grace his 
lordship the more, she of herself took from 
him a salt, a spoon, and a fork of fair agate.’’* 

During her reign she visited Secretary 
Cecil at Theobalds twelve times: each of 
these royal favours cost him from £2000 to 
£3000 nor did she hesitate to remain a 
month or six weeks, receiving strangers and 
ambassadors, and entertained as bountifully as 
if she had been in one of her own paiaces, 

in her youth the queen had devoted mych 
time to literature. She was deeply veal in 
the classics of Greece and Rome, as well as in 
the romances of her own age ; and her exces- 
sive vanity delighted to display itself in quot- 
ing Greek, extemporizing in Latin, and re- 
plying to the foreign knight, the far-travelled 
pilgrim, or the Graces and goddesses of the 
pageant, in the same language used in ad- 
dressing her. It was the wish to afford Eliza- 
beth an opportunity of evincing her erudition 
that gave rise to the uncouth mixture of dead 
and living languages which distinguishes the 
masque of the period ; tothe hermits who dis- 
course in Latin, and the Cupids who chatter 
in French and Spanish, and the noble knights 
or ermined sages who pour out at such inter- 
minable length their hexameters and penta- 
meters; as well as to the far-fetched aile- 
gories, abstruse classical allusions, and mytho- 
logical devices of these exhibitions. 

In all the qualifications which fitted him to 
judge of a masque or to take part in its per- 
formance, Ralcigh yielded to no one at court, 
A scholar, a poet, a universal reader, possess- 
ing a noble person, rich in his attire, an elo- 
quent speaker, far-travelled both by land and 
sea, having an imagination fraught with the 
wonders of the New World and the wisdom 
of the Old, scarcely any subject, character, or 
sentiment, could be introduced which, if he 
was a spectator, he could not illustrate by his 
powers of conversation, or to which he could 
not impart new life, strength, and spirit as an 
actor. As the queen in her progresses was 
attended by the yeomen of her guard, his of- 
fice of captain kept him near her person ; and 
availing himself of these opportunities, he rose 
into greater favour during the last years of 
her life than at any former period. Some 
months after the death of Essex, Lord Herbert 
inarried Mrs. Anne Russel, on which occa- 
sion there were great rejoicings, the queen 
honouring the solemnity with her presence. 
Of these the Sidney Papers give an account 
which, in its own antique language, will pre- 


* Sidney Papers, vol. i. 376 
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sent a better picture of the times than if di- 
Juted into a more modern style. “Her ma- 
jJesty is in goed health, and purposes to honour 
Mrs. Anne Russel’s marriage with her pre- 
sence; and my Lord Cobhain prepares his 
house for her majesty to ie in, because it is 
near the bride house. There is to be a me- 
morable masque of eight ladies, and they have 
a strange dance newly invented. ‘lheir attire 
is this:—LEach hath a skirt of cloth of silver, 
a mantle of carnation-taffeta cast under the 
arin, and their hair joose about their shoulders, 
curiously knotted and interlaced. These are 
the masquers :—My Lady Doritye, Mrs. Fel- 
ton, Mrs. Carye, Mrs. Ounslow, Mrs. South- 
weli, Mrs. Bess Russel, Mrs. Darcey, and my 
Lady Blanche Somerset. ‘Those eight dance 
to the music Apollo brings; and there is a 
fine speech that makes mention of a ninth 
much to her honour and praise. The prepa- 
ration for the marriage is sumptuous and 
great; but it is feared the house in Black- 
friars will be too little for such a company.” 
The apprehensions which distracted the hos- 
pitable heart of Lady Russel, and no doubt 
shook the nerves of the fair masquers, were 
destined to vanish ; and the entertainment, as 
we learn from a subsequent letter, passed off 
admirably. “ This day her majesty was at 
Blackfriars to grace the marriage of Lord Her- 
bert and his wife. The bride met the queen 
at the water side, where my Lord Cobham 
had provided a lectica made like a litter, 
whereon she was carried to my Lady Russel’s 
by six knights. Her majesty dined there, and 
at night went through Dr. Puddin’s house, 
who gave the queen a fan, to my Lord Cob- 
ham’s, where she supped. After supper the 
masques came in, and delicate it was to see 
eight ladies so prettily and richly attired. 
Mrs. Felton led ; and after they had done all 
their own ceremonies, these eight lady 
masquers chose eight ladies more to dance the 
measures. Mrs. Felton went to the queen, 
and wooed her to dance. Her majesty asked 
what she was? ‘ Affection,’ she said. ‘ Af- 
fection,’ said the queen, ‘is false :’ yet her 
majesty rose and dawnced ; so did my Lady 
Marquis of Winchester. The bride was led 


to the church by the Lord Herbert of Cardiff 


and my Lord Cobham, and from the church by 
the Earls of Rutland and Cumberland. The 
gifts given that day were valued at £1000 in 
plate and jewels at least.” After the marri- 
age Elizabeth returned to court, and thence, 
attended by a splendid retinue, proceeded on 
her progress. 

On this occasion Sir Walter accompanied 
the queen. During August and September 
her majesty was at Oatlands, ‘The court,” 
says Roland Whyte, “is now given to hunt- 
ing and sports. Upon Thursday her majesty 


dines and hunts at Namworth Park; and this 
day she hunts in the New Lodge in the Forest.” 





In September, the same minute recorder of 
manuers declares, that his mistress is “ excel- 
lently disposed to the chase, and every second 
day is on horsback, continuing the sport long; 
and in the afternoon regaling herself with 
masques and dances.” On St Stephen’s day 
Mr Palmer, one of the most accomplished 
dancers of his time, performed “ two gullards 
before the queen, having Mrs. Mary for his 
partner.” The exhibition was attended with a 
remarkable display of Elizabeth’s ruling pas- 
sion. She was then in her sixty-ninth year; 
yet the sight of Mrs. Mary executing a gul- 
lard with the inimitable Palmer wounded her 
vanity, and awoke her desire of admiration.-- 
“ She commended them both; and then she 
dawnced with him a coranto.” The gullard 
probably required considerable agility, whilst 
the other, a slower movement like the modern 
minuet, was better adapted to the subdued 
saltatory powers of the royal performer. 

In September 1600, the Duke de Biron, 
marshal of France, with a splendid retinue of 
twenty noblemen and near 400 attendants, 
arrived on an embassy from Henry IV., when 
the queen was still continuing her progress. 
When he disembarked, her majesty was in 
Hampshire, at Basing, a seat of the Marquis 
of Hertford, where she “took such great 
content”’ that she staid thirteen days. In the 
mean time the sheriff of the shire was com- 
manded to conduct the French duke with his 
train to the Vine, “a fair house of the Lord 
Sandys,” which had been furnished with 
hangings and piate from the Tower, and pro- 
vided with sevenscore beds and furniture, 


contributed by the gentry of the county of 


Southampton. Here he abode four or five days 
being entertained at the public expense; and 
during this time her majesty went to visit him 
at the Vine, and he paid his respects to her at 
Basing. 

The first interview presents a trait in which 
the pride and dignity of the sovereign 1s amus- 
ingly mingled with the coquetry of the wo- 
man. ‘I‘hescene took place in the open air in 
the park where Biron had gone to attend the 
queen in her hunting. “ When she came to 
the place where the duke staid,” says the 
faithful historian of her progress, “ the sheriff, 
being bareheaded and riding next before her, 
checked his horse, thmking she would then 
have saluted the duke; whereat she was much 
offended, and commanded the sheriff to go on. 
The duke followed her very humbly, bowing 


low towards his horse’s mane, with his cap etf 


for about twenty yards; whereupon her ma- 
jesty on a sudden took oft her mask, looked 
back upon him, and most gracioasly and 
courteously saluted him; as holding it not 
beseeming so mighty a prince as she was, and 
who so well knew all kingly majesty, to 
make her stay directly against a subject, be- 
fore he had showcd his obedience in following 
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after her.”* A French historian, in his 
account of this celebrated embassy, indulgesa 
taste for a singular species of embellisment by 
informing us that Elizabeth favoured the 
duke with a sight of the skull of Essex, which 
she kept in her closet;—a story as false as it 
is ridiculous, and confuted by the fact that 
the earl’s head was buried with his body.+ 
So much was she delighted with her stay at 
Basing, that at her departure she made ten 
knights,—the greatest number ever created at 
one time during her reign,—and amongst 
these Sir Walter had the pleasure to see in- 
cluded his brother Carew Raleigh. 


* Nichol’s Progresses, vol. ii. Queen’s Progress in 
1 


T Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER V. 
FROM ELIZABETH’S LAST PARLIAMENT TO THE 
TRIAL OF RALEIGH. 


Elizabeth opens her last Parliament. Ra- 
leigh returned a member. His conduct in 
Parliament. Opposes the Bill making it 
compulsory to sow Hemp. Debate on vot- 
ing a Subsidy. Sudserviency of Cecil 
and Bacon. Raleigh’s Reply to their 
Speeches. Great Debate on Monopolies. 
Singular Speech of Secretary Cecil. His 
Condemnation of all Discussion without 
the Walls of Parliament. Pirates of 
Dunkirk. Debate on the Transport of 
Ordnance without the Kingdom.  Ra- 
leigh’s excellent Observations upon this 


Subject. Debates on the Statute of Til- 
lage. Raleigh argues for the Removal 


of all Restrictions on Agriculture. Evi- 
dent Decay of the Intimacy between Ce- 
cil and Raleigh. Amusing Parliamenta- 
ry Anecdote. A “No” pulled out by the 
Sleeve. Style of Parliamentary Speak- 
ing. Elizabeth's last Speech to the Dep- 
utation of the House of Commons. Ra- 
leigh sells his Irish Estate to the Earl of 
Cork. Character of this remarkable Man. 
Last Illness of Elizabeth. Her Death.— 
Accession of James. Raleigh treated 
with Coldness and Neglect. Contrast be- 
tween the Character of the King and that 
of Raleigh. Cecil’s secret Correspon- 
dence with James. He is appointed his 
Secretary and Prime Minister. Raleigh 
deprived of his Office of Capiain of the 
King’s Guard, and of his Patent of 
Wines. Involved in an Accusation of 
Treason. _ History of this mysterious 
Transaction. Raleigh’s Trial. Observa- 
tions upon it. The whole Conspiracy re- 
garding Arabella Stewart a Fiction. The 


.jvance of the times. 





Plot against Raleigh to be traced to Sec- 
retary Cecil. 


Some time after returning from her progress, 
Elizabeth, who began to feel the approaches 
of that disease which puta period to her long 
and glorious reign, opened, on the 27th Oc- 
tober, her last parliament, in which Raleigh 
sat as one of the knights for Cornwall. The 
session was occupied by many important mat- 
ters; and Sir Walter’s speeches, which have 
been preserved at considerable length in the 
journals of the house, are remarkable for an 
originality and freedom of thought far in ad- 
An attempt having been 
made by government to introduce a bill to 
compel husbandmen to sow a certain portion 
of hemp, Raleigh opposed it on the ground of 
its retarding agricultural improvement. “For 
my part,” said he, “I do not like this con- 
straining of men to manure, or use their 
grounds at our will; but rather let every man 
sow his ground with that it is most fit for, and 
therein employ his own discretion. For hal- 
sars, cables, cordage, and the like, we have 
plentifully enough from foreign nations, and 
we have divers counties here in England 
which furnish the like in great abundance; 
and the bill of tillage may be a sufficient mo- 
tive to us in this case not to take the course 
that this bill intendeth.” Mr. Comptroller 
replied and maintained the necessity of the 
measure ; but on adivision the proposal was 
rejected.* 

Upon a subsidy being moved in a commit- 
tee, a debate ensued, in which the principal 
speakers were Raleigh, Cecil, Sergeant Hale, 
and Mr. Francis Bacon, still a commoner.— 

taleigh entreated them to remember that in 

the last parliament only three subsidies were 
granted upon an alarm that the Spaniards 
were coming. But now, as they had actual- 
ly set foot inthe queen's territories, the case 
required immediate attention; especially as 
her majesty had parted with her jewels, bor- 
rowed great sums which were unpaid, sold 
her lands, abridged her apparel and expenses, 
and was therefore obliged to call upon par- 
liament for assistance. “ For my own part,” 
said he, “ 1 wish that we may not do less than 
we did before, but may bountifully contribute, 
according to our estates, to her inajesty’s ne- 
cessities as they now stand.” 

This appeared to meet the feelings of the 
house; but on the manner of raising the sub- 
sidy arose a difference of opinion; and Sir 
Walter opposed with great freedom the some- 
what slavish principles of Cecil and Bacon. 
It was moved by Sir Francis Hastings, that 


‘the three pound men should be exempted ; 


but the secretary contended that separation 
might breed emulation, and suspicion of par- 





* Townshend's Historical Collect, p. 188 
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tiality. Sergeant Hale marvelled much that 
the house demurred upon the subject, “see- 
ing,” said he, “all we have is her majesty’s, 
and she may lawfully at pleasure take it from 
us; yea, she has as much right to all our 
Jands and goods as to any revenue of her 
crown.” At this the house hummed and 
laughed. ‘ Well,” said the subservient ora- 
tor, in the words used by Townshend, “all 
your humming shal! not put me out of coun- 
tenance ;” and so he told them he could prove 
his former position in the time of Henry III. 
King John, King Stephen, &c., at which the 
house was louder than before, till they hum- 
med the sergeant into his seat. Upon this 
Cecil launched out and carried the matter 
very high, observing, that “neither pots nor 
pans, nor dish, nor spoon, should be spared 
when, danger was at our elbow; nor would 
he by any means have the three pound men 
exempted, because he would have the King 
of Spain to know how willing they were to 
sell all in defence of God’s religion, of our 
prince, and of our country.” Mr. Francis Ba- 
con then spoke, and concluded by observing, 
that when all contributed alike it was “ dul- 
cts tractus pari jugo.” ‘To these obsequious 
statesmen Raleigh answered, “I like it not 
that the Spaniards our enemies should know 
of our selling our pots and pans to pay subsi- 
dies: Well may you call it policy, as an 
honourable person alleged; butI am sure it 
argues poverty in the state. And forthe mo- 
tion that was last made, dulcis tractus pari 
jugzo, call you this par jugum when a poor 
man paysas much asa rich, and perchance 
his estate is no better than it is set at, or but 
little better, while our estates are three or 
four potnds in the queen’s books, and that is 
not the hundredth part of our wealth! There- 
fore it is neither dulcis nor par.” 

Another great question argued in this par- 
liament, touched Sir Walter more nearly,— 
that of the mischiefs produced by the “mon- 


strous and unconscionable monopolies of 


starch, tin, fish, cloth, and other necessaries 
of life.” As Lord Warden of the Stanneries 
he enjoyed a monopoly of the second article; 
but he defended himself triumphantly, though 
with some heat. He showed that, being one 
of the principal commodities in the kingdom, 
and the product of Cornwall, it had in an- 
cient times belonged tothe dukes of that 
county by special patents, and had now been 
granted to him. No one, however, could af- 
firm that the monopoly pressed hard upon 
the poor, so long as it was known that the 
workmen formerly could never earn more 
than two shillings a-week, however high was 
the demand, whereas now every labourer wil- 
ling to work was certain of employment, and 
had four shillings a-week truly paid, whatever 
might be the price of tin. At the same time 
Raleigh professed his willingness to vote for 





its repeal, provided the house agreed that all 
the rest should fall along with it. 

The queen, having been informed of the 
universal discontent on account of these 
grievances, and the distress which they oc- 
casioned amongst the poorer classes, directed 
the speaker to inform the house that she would 
take immediate steps for their removal. This 
he did, and then requested some one of the 
ministers, who had been present at the inter- 
view, and had a better memory than himself, 
to detail it; upon which Cecil delivered a 
speech, the peroration of which is a curiosity 
in the annals of parliament. After explain- 
ing that it was not the rich man, but the des- 
olate widow, the simple cottager, the poor and 
ignorant husbandman, who groaned under 
the oppression, he proceeds :—* I say, there- 
fore, there shall be a proclamation general 
throughout the kingdom, to notify her majes- 
ty’s resolution. And in order that you may 
eat your meat more savoury than you have 
done, every man shall have salt as good and 
as cheap as he can buy it or make it, free, 
without danger of that patent which shall be 
presently revoked. The same benefit shall 
they have which have cold stomachs, both for 
aquavite and aqua composita. And they that 
have weak stomachs for their satisfaetion shal] 
have vinegar and alegar set at liberty.—Train 
oil shall go the same way; oil, of blubber 
shall march in equal rank; brushes and bot- 
tles endure the like judgment; the patent for 
pouldavy,* if it be not called in, it shall be. 
* * Those that desire to go sprucely in 
their ruffs, may, at less charge tharl accus- 
tomed, obtained their wish, for the patent for 
starch shall now be repealed.”’}, The learned 
secretary concluded witha caution which in 
these days appears strange to our ears. This 
repeal of the monopolies so deeply interested 
the nation, that the subject had been canvass- 
ed without the walls of parliament; and 
against this abuse Cecil raises his voice. * I 
must needs give you this for a future caution. 
Whatever is subject to public expectation 
cannot be good, while the parliament matters 
are ordinary talkin the street. I have heard 
myself, being in my coach, these words spo- 
ken aloud :.«‘ God prosper those that further 
the overthrow of these monopolies!’ ‘ God 
send the prerogative touch not our liberties! 
I will not wrong any so much as to imagine 
he that said so wags of this assembly; yet let 
me give you this note. Never was the time 
more apt than now to make ill interpretation 
of good meaning; nor do I think those per- 
sons would be ill pleased to see all sovreignty 
converted mto popularity.”} 

Another subject on which the superior 
knowledge of Raleigh came se Nai great 
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effect, was the best means of suppressing the 
pirates of Dunkirk. For this end it had been 
proposed to restrain the exportation of ord- 
nance then carried on by patent, and which 
had raised the queen’s duties to £3000 a-year. 
This profit, it was contended, in no wise bal- 
anced the inconveniences; for in Spain can- 
non were now so plenty as to be sold for seven 
ducats a-hundredweight. On this point Sir 
Walter spoke with great spirit. “Iam sure,” 
said he, “that not long ago one ship of her 
majesty’s was able to beat ten Spaniards; 
but now by reason of our own ordnance we 
are hardly matched one to one. And should 
the Spaniard subdue the Low Countries, or 
join in amity with the French, to which we 
see them daily inclining, I say nothing does 
so much threaten the conquest of this king- 
dom as the transportation of ordnance.” 

The bill at this time was thrown out; but 
Raleigh did not lose sight of the subject, 
which most justly appeared to him to be one 
of the first importance. In his Discourse 
upon a War with Spain, and the protection of 
the Netherlands, written not long after, he 
points out to King James, in the strongest 
terms, the great diminution of national 
strength which had been the consequence of 
exporting érdnance. ‘ Now-a-days,” says he, 
“the Netherlands have as many ships of their 
own asany Christian prince hath; their ves- 
sels are of one fashion, conduct, and swiftness; 
their mariners valiant and well-trained men 
of their own nation and language; and they 
are so near us that they may ride in our ports 
in the course of a summer’s day.” To this it 
might possibly be objected, he observes, that 
during the wars of Henry VIIT. with Charles 
V., who then possessed the Low Countries, 
their largest ships did no prejudice to Eng- 
land. But the reason was to be found in their 
inferior strength :—“I myself,” says he, “ re- 
member that within these thirty years two of 
her majesty’s ships would have commanded 
100 sail of theirs. I remember also, when I 
was acaptain in Ireland, 100 foot and 100 
horse would have beaten all the forces of the 
strongest provinces. But of late I have known 
an Easterling tight hand to hand with one of 
her majesty’s ships; and the Irish in this last 
war have been victorious with an equal, or 
even with an inferior force. And what is the 
reason? The Netherlands in those days had 
wooden guns and the Irish had darts; but the 
one is now furnished with as great a number 
of English ordnance as ourselves, and the 
other with as good pikes and muskets as Eng- 
land hath.’’* 

Keen debates again took place in this par- 
liament regarding the statute of tillage; and it 
is curious to observe the prospective sagacity 





* Discourse touching a War with Spain. Miscellane- 
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of Raleigh, who spoke powerfully for the re- 
moval of all restrictions. “This law,” said 
he, “I find fit to be repealed. Many poor 
men cannot buy seed sufficient to sow the 
ground they are bound by the statute to 
plough, which drives them either to borrow 
or to incur the penalty. Besides which all 
nations at present abound in corn. France 
ofiered the queen to serve Ireland with corn 
at sixteen shillings a-quarter, or two shillings 
a-bushel. If we should sell it so here, the 
ploughmen would be beggared. The Low 
Country-man and the Hollander, who never 
sow corn, have by their industry such plenty, 
that they will serve other nations. The 
Spaniard, that often wanteth corn, had we 
never so much plenty, would not be beholden 
to the Englishman for it, neither to the Low 
Countryman, nor to France, but will fetch it 
even of the very barbarian. And that for 
which the barbarian hath been suing these 
two hundred years,—I mean for traffic of 
corn into Spain,—this king in policy hath set 
atliberty of himself, because he will not be 
beholden to other nations. And therefore I 
think the best course is to set it at hberty 
and leave every man free; which is the de- 
sire of a true Englishman.”* These views 
were vehemently opposed by Cecil, upon the 
ground that the bill was for the support and 
benefit of the ploughmen. “If we debar til- 
lage,” said he, “‘we give place to the depopu- 
lator; and then if the poor be thrust out of 
their houses, straight we catch them with the 
statute of inmates. If they wander abroad 
and be stubborn, they are within the danger 
of the statute of rogues. If they be more 
humble and urgent beggars, then are they 
within the statute of the poor to be whipt or 
tormented. So by this means, undo this stat- 
ute and you endanger many thousands.— 
Posterior dies discipulus prioris.” His 
arguments, however, prevailed, and the bill 
rendering tillage compulsory was continued 
in force. 

Upon other subjects Raleigh delivered his 
opinion with equal freedom and knowledge ; 
and he not only often opposed the ministerial 
measures, but on more than one occasion there 
was an evident rivalry between him and Ce- 
cil, which indicated the decay of their confi- 
dence. In the confusion which took place in 
voting on the bill to enforce the diligent re- 
pairing to church, it was directed that the 
Ayes should go out of the house; and a gen- 
tleman complained that one of them when 
going out had been pulled back by the sleeve; 
upon which Raleigh observed, “It wasa 
small matter to make so great a stir about ; 
for he had often himself pulled a friend by the 
sleeve.” This remark, intended as a piece of 
humour, was magnified by the comptroller 
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intoa grievous offence: “ As for the other! pence,—and if you pay it not, it is grown in 
gentleman,’ observed he, referring to Ra-|the morning to a just noble. This debt isa 
leigh, “ that said he had often done the like, |slee ping debt, which will lull young gentle- 


[ think he may be ashamed of it; for large is}men into merchant books, with the golden 
his conscience that ia matter of this ¢ nse-|hooks of being trusted. * * * [ pronounce 
quence willbe drawn etther forward or back-| them matters dangerous and hurtful.” Upon 
ward by the ‘Phas absurd speech|this Mr. Thomas Johnes rose, and delivered 
was echoed by th cretary, Who was pleased }an oration which reminds us of the proverbial 
to vive it as his opinion, that “the offence com-{responses cf Sancho Panza. “It is now,” 
mitted by any who pulled another member by| said he, “my chance to speak something, and 
the sleeve was ere nd punishable ; and he|that without humming or hawing. If think 
\ Cel ( n either backwards|this law is a good Jaw. Even reckoning 
or forwards by tbe sleeve, like adog in a|makes long friends; as far goes the penny as 
string, is unworthy to iin member of|the pen ny smaster. Vigilantibus non dor- 
this | e; and | a ied he, “for his! mientibus jura subveniunt: pay the reckon- 
credit’s sake | you al e attacks ing overnight and you snall not. be troubled 
Sir Walter licard in silence, aware that their|in the morning. if ready money be mensura 
futility anc injustice were palpable to all._— publica, let every man cut his coat acc -ording 


Neither did such accusation proceed with/to his cloth. When his old suit is in the 
: ‘air , | ? ' , 

peculiar good grace from Cecil, whose con-} wane, let him stay till his money bring him a 

science was as “large” as his individual in-|new suit in the increase. Therefore I think 


terest, and wondertully easy to be pulled by by | the law to be good, and! wish it good pas- 





the sleeve, whenever the queen chose tolsage.”’ Mr. Hakwell, of Lincoln’s ‘Inn, next 
stretch out her | § mating hei ll sented himself; his exordium is amusing : 
pleasure. But isever thus with the most|**] ama man of that rank and condition (it is 
subservient ministers: ‘They make a bluster-|evident he was an artificer, grown rich on the 
ing display of honesty and independence}very abuse complained of), “that I never sell, 
when there is no need, and sink into acquies-|and seldom buy, and pay ready money, and 
cence when opposition beconies a duty.—]this bill offers the safest course to me for my 
‘Townshend concludes his account of the dis-| particular; but the great mischief that will 
cussion With this quaint note :—* There was|redound by it to the Commons is that which 
another ventleman (a No) pulled out, as well|makes me speak. The bill hath a good face 
as the other who was kept in; and, therefore,|but an ill body. * * If I may pray you to 
it had happened even as before : howsoever|put ona great deal of patience for a little 
Mr. Edward Johns and Mr. Ba pulled |time, [ will make it somewhat plain.”* We 
Mr. Lionel Ducket out.”j shall not, however, inflict upon our reader 

It is interesting co compare the manner of] Mr. Hakwell’s exposition, which does not 
debate in this parhament with the usages of] possess even the moderate perspicuity he 
the present day. ‘The style of speaking is|claims for it. 
brief and epigrammatic,—aid on some occa-{ The abolition of monopolies by the queen 
sions the dialogue | mes a irited as uw} gave so much satisfaction, that the house ap- 
scene ina co . Let us, for exam) le, | pointe d the speaker, with a large deputation, 
look to the tions on the first reading |to wait upon her and express the “ inestima- 
of the bill to prey double payment of} ble joy and comfort which they had received 
debts, as repo y ‘Townshend, who was|from her gracious message.” She received 
at that time in the house. he subject was,|them in the great chamber before the council- 
the abu of merchants’ | in bringin ro m, and the speaker, walking in at the head 
up long bills,—a matter to which every sena-|of seven score members, declared “ their de- 
tor seemed feelingly elive. The agitation ofttereninetion to spend every drop of blood in 
tlie first member who rose entirely overecame|their hearts, and the last spirit of breath in 
his powers of utterance. “Mr. Zacharias|their nostrils, to be poured out and breathed 
Lan és \ 1 nsi l, “*beoan to speak ; up for the safe ty of their public sovereign.” 
but for very f hook so that he could not|Elizabeth’s reply was her farewell public ad- 
proceed, but od still awhile, and then—sat!dress to parliament, and the conelusion is 
down.” Mr. Francis Bacon next observed,|striking and characteristic of this great 
that “these merchants’ books were springing | princess: *'T'o be a king and wear a crown 
books; every year they would increase,’—|isa thing more glorious to them that see it, 
“Ave.” said Serveant Larris, evide ntly argu-|than it is pleasant to them that bear it. For 
ing under the irritation of personal experi-| myself I was never so much enticed with the 
ence, “these same books are like Basingstock| glorious name of a king, or royal] authority of 
reckon ngs ; overnight five shillings and six-}a queen, as deli ohte d that God had made me 
— his instrument to maintain his truth and glo- 
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ry, and to defend this kingdom from peril, dis-| Free Schoo! which he founded ; and the large 


honour, tyranny, and oppression. 


There willjand beautiful myrtles in his garden at Youg- 


never queen sit in my seat with more zeal to| hall, some of them twenty feet high, are asso- 


my country, 
sooner with willingness wi 
for your good and safety than myself. For it 
is not my desire to live or reign longer than 
my life and reign shall be for your good ; and 
thouch you have had, and may have, many 
princes more mighty and wise sitting in this 
state, yet you never had nor shall have any 
that will be more careful and loving. Shall 
I ascribe any thing to myself and my sexly 
weakness! I were not worthy to live then, 
and of all most unworthy of the great mercies 
I have had from God, who hath given me a 
heart which never yet feared foreign or home 
enemy. I speak it to give God the praise as 
a testimony before you, and not to attribute 
any thing to myself. For 1,O Lord, what am 
[, whom practices and perils past shouid not 
fear; or whet can I do (“these words she 
spake,” says Townshend, “ with great em- 
phasis,”) that I should speak for any glory? 
God forbid. * * I do assure you there is 
no prince that loveth his subjects better, or 
whose love can countervail our love. * * 
And though God hath raised me high, yet this 
I count the glory of my crown, that I have 
reigned with your loves. This makes me that 
I do not so much rejoice that God hath made 
me to be a queen, as to be a queen over so 
thankful a people.’* 

It was not long after this that Raleigh sold 
his estates in Ireland to Mr. Richard Boyle, 
afterwards the great Earl of Cork, who had 
been sent from that country by Sir George 
Carew with a message to the queen and a Jet- 
ter to his kinsman, strongly advising him to 
dispose of his land toso good a purchaser. It 
is asserted by Boyle, in the memoirs of his 
own life, that these extensive tracts of coun- 
try, of which he had become proprietor, were 
in many places in a barren condition ; and 
from Sir Walter’s constant employment in 
England it was scarcely to be expected that 
he could personally devote much time to their 
improvement. Yet it is a remarkable point 
about this eminent man, that wherever he had 
settled, or his influence extended even for a 
short period, he has left some traces of his 
usefulness and activity. At Youghall, in the 
county of Cork, of which town he was mayor, 
and where his house and gardens are stil] seen, 
the first potatoes ever planted in Ireland were 
introduced by Raleigh, who had brought them 
from Virginia; and he is also said to have 
been the first propagator of the cherry in that 
island, which was imported by him from the 
Canaries. 
the extensive grant made to him by Elizabeth, 
we find a still more interesting memorial in a 





* Townshcad, pp. 263, 266, 


jarts already 


At Lismore, which formed part of 


care for my subjects, and that}ciated with that love of shrubs and sweet- 
will venture her life!|smelling plants, and that elegance of taste in 


‘his rural occupations, which remarkably dis- 
tinguished him.* His Irish estates, however, 
‘cost him so large an annual sum to keep them 
up, that he did not think it prudent to retain 
‘them. He accordingly closed with the offer 
of Boyle; and the person who managed the 
bargain was Sir Robert Cecil,—a proof that 
Raleigh was not yet fully aware of the secret 
employed to undermine his 


ower. 

, He was now about to lose his best friend. 
Early in January 1602, the queen, who for 
some time had been in a declining state, was 
seized with a severe cold. She had been 
forewarned by Dr. Dee, the famous astrologer 
and mathematician, whom she highly esteem- 
ed, to beware of Whitehall, and accordingly 
removed to Richmond, calling it the “ warm 
box to which she could best trust her sickly 
old age.” ‘The air of the country seemed to 
revive her, and for some weeks her health 
improved ; but the malady returned in the 
end of February, and on the 15th of March 
she was so ill that the lords of council were 
sent for. They found her sunk in a deep melan- 
choly, in which no entreaties could persuade 
her to take food or medicine. At this said 
moment Sir Robert Carey, her warden on the 
borders, to whom she was much attached, ar- 
rived ; and, though very weak, the queen re- 
quested to see him. “1 found her,” says he, 
in his Memoirs, “ in one of her withdrawing 
chambers sitting low upon her cushions. She 
called ne to her; [ kist her hand, and told 
her it was my chiefest happiness to see her in 
safety and in health, which I hoped might 
long continue. She took me by the hand and 
wrung it hard, and said, ‘No, Robin; I am 
not well ;’ and then discoursed with me of her 
indisposition, and that her heart had been sad 
and heavy for ten or twelve days, and in her 
discourse she fetched not so few as forty or 
fifty great sighs. * * [used the best words 
I could to persuade her from this melancholy 
humour, but I found :t was too deep rooted in 
her heart, and hardly to be removed.”} 

She soon became obstinately silent; and 
not only rejected nourishment, but forbore her 
sleep, refusing to go to bed, being persuaded 
ifshe once lay down she should never rise 
again. The cushions were laid on the floor 
ot her chamber; and there she sat a week, 
day and night, showing an utter carelessness 
of all that was passing around her. On the 
23d of March, the day before she died, the 
chief members of her council thought it right 
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to introduce that subject to which the queen 
had invariably shown a great aversion, the 
succession to the throne; and their interro- 
gations brought out from the expiring princess 
a flash of her wonted spirit and severity :— 
“| told you,” said she, to the lord-high-admi- 
ral, who occupied the right side of the bed, 
whilst Cecil stood at the foot “ that my seat 
had been the seat of kings; and I will have 
no rascal to succeed me! ‘Trouble me no 
more. He who comes after me must be a 


king. I will have none but our cousin of 


Scotland.”’* 

Soon after this she became speechless, but 
made signs that her chaplains and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should pray with her. 
Sir Robert Carey, who went into the chamber 


with them, has left us an affecting account of 


her behaviour. “1 sat upon my knees,” says 
he, “ full of tears to see that heavy sight. The 
bishop kneeled down by her and examined 
her first of her faith, and she so punctually 
answered all his several questions by lifting 
up her eyes and holding up her hand as it was 
a comfort toallthe beholders. Then the good 
man told her plainly what she was and what 
she was to come to, and though she had been 
long a great queen here upon earth, yet short- 
ly she was to yield an account of her steward- 
ship to the King of kings. He then began to 
pray, and all who were present joined in the 
responses ; after which, his knees being wea- 
ry, he blessed her and prepared to depart, 
when the queen by signs requested him to 
continue in prayer. Having done so for a 
considerable time, he once more rose up to 
depart; but the dying princess again laid her 
haud upon his, and mutely besought him not 
to leave her, appearing to have the greatest 
comfort in his fervent petitions. Soon after 
she became insensible ; and, as it grew late, 
all Jeft the apartment except the women.” 
She expired about three in the morning on 
Thursday the 24th of March, in the same 
chamber where her grandfather Henry VII. 
breathed his last. 

Carey, whose affection was balanced by a 
considerable share of worldly wisdom, now 
slipped out of the palace, and took horse for 
Scotland. Riding post, he arrived at Edin- 
burgh on Saturday night, and proceeding to 
the palace of Holyrood, found that the king 
had gone to bed. His errand, however, gain- 
ed him instant admittance; and, kneeling by 
the bedside, he saluted James King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland. ‘The happy 
monarch gave the messenger his hand to kiss, 
and after making many inquiries regarding 
the queen’s sickness, asked what letters he 





* Character of Elizabeth, by Edward Bohun. Nichol's 
Progresses, vol. iii. Queen's last Sic+ ness and Death, 
Cotton MS. Titus, c, vii. fol. 46, printed in Nichol’s Pro- 

resses, vol. ii. . 

{ Nichol’s Progresses, vol. ii. 





brought from the council. He answered 
none, and explained with what difficuity he 
had escaped being detained ; but added, that 
he had brought a blue ring from a fair lady to 
assure him of the truth of his intelligence. 
On presenting this, the king replied, “ It is 
enough. Now | know you are a true envoy.”’* 

King James's magnificent progress to his 
new dominions, and the unanimity of aflec- 
tion and loyalty with which he was received, 
are well known. It would perhaps have been 
better for Raleigh bad he accommodated him- 
self to the character of the new sovereign ; 
though even this prudence might have failed ; 
for the king’s mind had been artfully preju- 
diced against him. His fortunes now experi- 
enced a reverse; and that royal sunshine 
which he had enjoyed under Elizabeth was 
exchanged, even at the very commencement 
of the reign of her successor, for coldness, 
suspicion, and neglect. 


That we are to trace a great portion of 


James’s conduct to the early dislike of Ra- 
leigh insinuated by Essex, and latterly by 
Cecil, cannot be doubted. But much is also 
to be ascribed to the strong contrast between 
the character of the king and the eminent 


man upon whom he now looked with distrust. . 


James was pacific even to timidity. The 
other, who had been bred in the lap of war, 


entertained a strong feeling of the glory of 


England. He was actuated, besides, by a 
Jealousy of Spain, being convinced of the ne- 
cessity of keeping under that proud power, 
and preserving the ascendency created by the 
energy and arms of Elizabeth. Here, at the 
outset, was an obvious cause of disunion. 
Again, Raleigh’s mind was full of ambition 
for foreign adventure and discovery; James 
was jealous of every thing that interrupted 
his repose, or drove him into action. The 
former thought England ought to divide with 
Spain the rich provinces of the New World ; 
the latter could have listened to any scheme 
for supplying his exchequer, provided it 
involved neither danger nor enterprise. Ra- 
leigh’s policy was animated by the principle, 
since so fully developed, that the strength of 
Britain rests in her ships and sailors; James, 
from the moment he came to the crown, show- 
ed no pride in the naval glory of the country, 
nor had he the penetration to perceive that at- 
tention to the resources of war is the best 
method of securing the continuance of peace. 
Even literature,—the tie which we might ex- 
pect would have produced a sympathy between 
Sir Walter and his new sovereign,—was in- 
sufficient, and, indeed, did not form an excep- 
tion to this intellectual contrast. The learn- 
ing of James was virious, but pedantic, super- 





* Nichol’s Progresses, vol. il. Who the lady was that 
sent the blue ring does net appear. [tis possible it may 
have been Lady Scroope, Carey’s sister, who stood beside 
the queen at her death. 
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ficial, and full of pretension. He talked like) 
a cloistered schoolman; and his inordinate 
vanity mistook the syllogistic exhibitions with 
which he astonished the council-table for the 
deepest wisdom of state. For such displays, | 
we may believe, Raleigh did not at all times! 
conceal his contempt. His erudition was as| 
various as that of his royal master, but it was} 
eminently practical and profound. His philo-| 
sophy was that of observation and experience. 
With eyes ever intent upon human character 
and the course of events in Europe, he had 
elicited the maxims of his policy from the ac- 
tual condition of society. He was a scholar, 
but no schoolman ; a versifier like his royal 
master, but unlike him he was touched with 
the inspiration of true genius ; no cold and 
correct fabricator of sonnets, which, like the 
essays of the Royal Prentise, possessing eve- 
ry requisite of rhyme and quantity, were yet 
intensely unpoetical. He knew, on the con- 
trary, what poetry ought to be, and in his 
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spiracy against Essex, and as Cecil was one 
of his chief enemies, his. immediate removal 
from power was anticipated. But so cau- 
tiously had he provided against this, so abl 
had he employed “ his purse and his wit” in 
securing the friendship of those who had most 
influence with his new master, that after his 
short incognito at York, * he didappear,” says 
Weldon, * to the admiration of all, and came 
out of his chamber Jike a giant to run his 
race for honour and fortune, and who now 
in such dearness and privacy with the king, 
as Sir Robert Cecil, as if he had been his 
faithful servant many years before !’* 

By these means he was continued in his 
office of principal secretary of state, equiva- 
lent to that of prime minister, whilst Raleigh 
was regarded with coldness and suspicion.— 
Weare informed by an author who has pre- 
served some remarkable anecdotes of the court 
of King James,that Sir Walterwas one of those 
who advised that his majesty should be bound 


lighter hours he had swept the lyre with no|by articles before being called to the govern- 


unpractised fingers. 
character of his mind,—original, vigorous, and | 
imaginative. 

Between two such modes of learning there 
could be no congenial feeling, but rather a 


repulsion; and yet, if Raleigh had paid his 


His prose partook of the| ment. 


It has also been conjectured that of- 
fence was taken at a proposed alliance be- 
tween his son and the daughter and heiress 
of Basset of Umberleigh, a family deseended 
from the Plantagenets, as if he had meant to 
support their claim to the throne. This last 





court with the usual servility this discrepancy 
might have been concealed. But he refused 
to imitate the flattery with which others fed 
the vanity of their new sovereign and was too| 
open not to declare his real opinion. The| 
rivalry between him and Cecil, also, which! 
for some: time had been smouldering under| 
apparent courtesy, broke out soon after the| 
accession Of James into active and declared 
hostility. This crafty politician possessed the 
power as well as the inclination to hurt him. 
He had carried on a secret correspondence 
with the king before the death of Elizabeth, 
by which he was enabled to create prepos- 
sessions against those whose interest he 
thought it necessary to undgrmine; and from 
the letters of his agent, Lord Henry Howard, 
which, notwithstanding all his caution, have 
been perserved, we know that Sir Walter} 
was among the number. He had acquainted | 
himself with James’s minutest} peculiarities:| 
and carefully accommodated his opinions to| 
them all. The principles of his policy under| 
Elizabeth, with slight exceptions, had been| 
the same as those of Raleigh; but the pliant 
minister was careful] to modify and alter them| 
in conformity with the feeble and temporizing | 
character of her successor. When the king} 
was on his way to his new dominions the sec-| 
retary met him at York, where he lay “ close| 
and unseen,” till he had secured the interest! 
of the royal favourite, Sir George Hume, with 
whom he had many secret meetings. It was 
known that James had expressed the strong- 
est antipathy to all connected with the cen- 


| 





ipretence is ridiculous, and the former does 


not rest on satisfactory evidence; but whatev- 
er was the cause he soom found, that to be 
merely neglected was considered too easy a 
fall for one who had soared so high. He held 
lucrative offices, and the king had needy fa- 
vourites. He was deprived of the honourable 
post of captain of the guard, which was con- 
ferred on Sir Thomas Erskine. His wine- 
patent was withdrawn, and though some com- 
pensation was granted by a pension of £300 
a-year, and by striking off an arrear of debt, 
the equivalent was of little moment, for in 
less than three months after James’s arrival 
he was involved by his enemies in a charge 
of treason. Of this unfounded and mysteri- 
ous accusation,x—the commencement of the 
saddest portion of Raleigh’s bhistory,—which 
has left sodeep a stain upon the government 
of James, we shall give a general sketch, pre- 
vious to a more minute exposition of the com- 
plicated scene of injustice and persecution : 
presented by his trial. 

One of Sir Walter’s friends, or rather ac- 
quaintances, was Lord Cobham, a vain weak 
man, who having been disappointed of pre- 
ferment, courted the society of the discon- 
tented, and talked foolishly against the gov- 
ernment. Even in the time of Elizabeth he ~ 
had secretly negotiated with the Count Arem- 
berg, a Flemish nobleman in the service of 


* Weldon. Court and Characterof King James, pp 
10. 11. Bat compare this with the Tract in Nichol’s Pro 
yresess, vol ni, entitled, King James’s Entertainment 
from Scotland to London, p 20. 
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Spain. When this foreigner, after James’s 
accession, came into England as ambassador 
from the Archduke of Austria, he renewed his 
intimacy with Cobham, and engaged his in- 
fluence to further a peace with his most Ca- 
tholic Majesty. One of the great enemies of 
such a measure was Raleigh, whose whole 
life had been signalized by a devoted hostility 
to Philip: he had recently written against 
his successor, and proposed to raise 2000 mea 
at his own charges for the invasion of his 
kingdom. Aware of this, Cobham suggested 
to Aremberg that Sir Walter should have a 
pension, provided he consented to withdraw 
his opposition and promote their views. It 
was shown upon his trial, that his lordship of- 
fered him 8000 crowns, to which, consider- 
ing it one of his idle conceits, he made no se- 
rious reply, but slightly answered he would 
tell him more when hesaw the money. Such 
was the whole matter proved against Raleigh; 
and as it was notorious that the king was as 
anxious for peace as Aremberg could be ;* as 
it was certain that this Austrian grandee and 
the Spanish ambassador had been lavish of 
both money and presents amongst the cour- 
tiers to further their master’s interest; and 
as Cecil himself with ready pliability had 
adopted the opinion of James, it might have 
been expected that no great objection would 
be made to a proposal which was never carri- 
ed into effect. It happened, however, that 
nearly at the same time in which this trans- 
ucijon took place, the secretary had discov- 
ered a plot concerted by a few Popish priests 
against the king and royal family, in which 
one of the principal conspirators was Mr. 
Brooke, brother to Cobham. With some of 
these traitors, this nobleman had at various 
times held intercourse, though on the scaf- 
fold his relative absolved him from all know- 
ledge of their designs. But this was enough 
for Cecil to work on. Brooke was no sooner 
implicated than his kinsman became suspect- 
ed; and the latter was no sooner tainted with 
distrust than the enemies of Raleigh began 
to hint their doubts of him also. At this mo- 
ment Sir Walier had followed the court to 
Windsor, and the secretary, accosting hum on 
the terrace, requested his attendance at a 
private meeting of the lords of the council. 
Obeying with readiness, he was examined 
regarding Cobham’s intercourse with Arem- 
berg, and declared his reasons for disbeliev- 
ing any unwarrantable practices. On being 
farther questioned he added, that La Rensy, 
the servant of that ambassador, might be _bet- 
ter able to explain the correspondence ; and 
the same advice he afterwards gave in a let- 
ter to Cecil. All this he did with the con- 
viction that nothing treasonable had passed 
between the principal parties. Immediately 
after, however, Raleigh received orders to re- 


—_—_—oO 
* Lodge's Ullustrations, vol iii. p. 181. 





main prisoner in his own house; and his 
lordship, who had also been apprehended, ha 

ving sent to know what had taken place at 
the council, he informed him by his servant 
Captain Keymis, that he had cleared him of 
all suspicion. Cobham was next examined 
at Richmond, and at first exculpated both him- 
self and his friend from the charge of any im- 
proper correspondence., When it was found 
nothing could be drawn from him in this way, 
a device of a base and crafty description was 
employed. The letter to Cecil recommend- 
ing that La Rensy should. be interrogated, 
was shown to him; and the effect being art- 
fuliy heightened by suggestions that he had 
been betrayed, he broke into a furious pas- 
sion, and accused Sir Walter, who had writ- 
ten it, of being privy to & conspiracy against 
the government. He declared that “ having 
a passport to goto the King of Spain, he _ in- 
tended first to confer with the archduke ; 
from thence to proceed to Spain to solicit the 
king for 600,000 crowns; thence to return by 
Jersey, and take Raleigh’s advice regarding 
the distribution of the money to the discon- 
tented in England.” Various other accusa- 
tions were thrown out during this fit of ex- 
citement; yet he wavered and retracted them 
all on leaving the council-room, and before 
he reached the foot of the stair was seized 
with such remorse that he confessed he had 
falsely accused his friend. With the con- 
ferences between this nobleman and Arem- 
berg there was afterwards blended the ridic- 
ulous charge against Raleigh, of a design to 
place the crown on the head of Arabella Stew- 
art; but it proved so absurd and contradictory 
that even his enemies appeared ashamed 
of it. 

Such is an impartial outline of the whole 
circumstances which could be brought against 
Sir Walter ; and at first they seem to have 
been considered too trivial to be exaggerated 
into a serious accusation even by the obsequi- 
ousness of the judges and the inventive ca- 
pacity of Cecil.* Efforts were therefore 
made to collect some more substantial proof 
against him ; and in the mean time he was 
confined to the Tower, and plied with pri- 
vate examinations. It is at this period that, 
in the diary of his enemy just named, and in 
a letter of one of the creatures of this minis- 
ter, we find it asserted that Raleigh, in a fit 
of remorse or passionate carelessness,of life, 
had attempted to stab himself in prison ; but 
the fact appears more than doubtful, and 
rests on evidence which is at best extremely 
suspicious.t| During this time Cobham, 
whose character seems to have been a com- 
pound of fear, weakness, and falsehood, was 
worked upon to reiterate the charges which 





* Letter of Sir T. Edmondes, in Lodge’s Illustrations 
vol. iii, p. 172. 
tSee Appendix, C. 
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he had retracted ; and his brother, a much 
abler man but of equally loose principles, was 
flattered by Cecil who, holding out the pro- 
mises of pardon, induced him to act entirely 
in conformity with his wishes, and to perforin 
any “ services” required of him. What these 
services were, which Brooke alludes to in a 
remarkable letter to the secretary.* all who 
knew the enmity of the latter to Raleigh 
could be at no loss to determine. Little more, 
however, of any consequence was brought to 
light against the prisoner. Captain Keymis, 
an officer in his confidence, and Lord Gre "y 
of Wilton who was a party to the conspiracy 
of the priests, discovered nothing which could 
be turned to his crimination. Yet on the 
vague and inconclusive circumstances which 











have been already detailed was this illustri- 
ous man indicted at Staines, on the 21st Sep-! 


Si 


does not appear that either of these attempts 
produced the least effect; and he saw the 
day of trial arrive with the conviction that 
the heart of the king was too cold and indif- 
ferent, and those of the courtiers too cautious, 
to afford lim the prospect of-relief or even of 
justice. Weighed down as he must have 
been by these depressing circumstances, it is 
impossible not to admire the vigour, courage 
and ability with which he conducted his de- 
tence. 

The plague at thistime raging in London, 
the term was held at Winchester, on the 17th 
November 1603. The principal commision- 
ers were Howard, earl of Suffolk and lord- 
chamberlain; Charles Blunt, earl of Devon ; 
Lord Henry Howard ; Cecil himself; Lord 
Wotten of Morely ; Sir John Stanhope, vice- 
chamberlain ; and Popham, the lord-chief jus- 


tember ; a true bill was Gund by the grand| tice. Some of these were Raleigh’s determi- 
Jury; he was appointed to take his trial for ined eneunies, and had conducted ‘the examina- 
treason, and inthe mean time remanded a tions against him ; others cared little 
the Tower. whether he rose or fell: and the rest were prob- 
Raleigh was too well acquainted with the | ably the subservient tools of governinent.*— 
power of his enemies, and with the injustic e| The prisoner might well wonder at the mul- 
and rigour of the English law of treason as it/tiplicity and weight of the charges. He was 
then stood, not to perceive the imminent ris sk)accused of conspiring to dethrone the king; 
which he now ran. ‘l'he malignity of Cecil,| of an aitempt to raise sedition and to bring in 
the skill and virulence of Coke, the attorney-| the Roraan superstition by means of a foreign 
general, and the timidity of a jury acting un-| invasion ; of consulting with Lord Cobham at 
der their influence, were all taken into his! Durham House to place the crown on the 


calculation ; and he felt that his fate was al- 
most already decided. Under these circum- 
stances it was right that he should neglect 
no opportunity to save himself from destruc- 


tion ; and accordingly he matea last attempt'| 
9 ord | 


toobtain from his accuser a declaration of his 
innocence. When the lieutenant of the Tow- 
er was at supper, he gota poor man to cast 
inat the window where Cobham was ccnfined 
an apple to which he had fastened a letter, 
beseeching him for God’s sake to do him jus- 
tice ; and this unhappy person, whose mind 
seems to have been ina perpetual vacillation 
between remorse and terror, was so far over- 
come by this appeal that he returned an an- 
swer, afterwards produced at the trial, in 
which he cleared him of all treason in the 
most solemn manner. About the same time 
Raleigh addressed a supplication to the king, 
in which he adverted to the cruelty of a law 
which compounded treasons out of presump- 





tions and circumstances; and after asserting 
his perfect innocence, besought him to temper | 
its severity with the highest attribute of a| 
sovereign,—merey. He dirceted also anuble| 
letter tothe Lords Cecil, Henry Howard, and | 
Sir Edward Coke, in which he established the! 
absurdity and groundlessness of the charyes 
brought against him, by arguments which to 
this day have never been answered. But it 





* Published (or the first time from a MS. in the Siat 
paper Othice, by Mrs. Tuomson in her Appendix to the Lite 





of Raleigh. Note P. 


head o7 Arabella Stewart, for which end 600,- 
000 crowns were to be solicited from Arem- 
berg, and a correspondence opened by his 
lordship with the Spanish government.— 
Peace with Spain and the establishment of 
Popery were to be secured by the new prin- 
cess; and to further their designs, the peer 
just named, on his return from Spain, was to 
have visited Raleigh at his government in 
Jersey, to settle the best mode of employing 
the money in raisinga rebellion. Other par- 
ticulars were added: It was alleged that 
Cobham had communicated these treasons to 
his brother, who readily joined in them ; and 
that in a conversation it had been stated 
“ there never would be a good world in Eng- 
land till the king and his cubs were taken 
away.” Raleigh, it was lastly said, had giv- 
en the same nobleman a book against the 
king’s title : and for his assistance in mana- 
ving the correspondence with Aremberg was 
to receive 8000 crowns. 

This indictment having been read, the jury 
was sworn, and no exception taken. Sir 
Edward Coke then commenced his charge ; 
but instead of confining himself to the real 
point at issue, contrived to bring in a detailed 
account of the treason of Lord Grey, Brooke, 
and Markham, enlarging upon its baseness.— 


“It is stated by a contemporary Sithor, that the jury 
first appointed being suspected of too much indepen- 
dence, a list of more obsequious persons was subati- 
tuted the night before the trial 
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He was interrupted by Sir Walter, whocalm-,swer was so remarkable that it passed into a 
ly entreated him to remember thatall this was proverb, and furnished Shakspeare with one 
matter introduced to create a prepossession |of his amusing satirical touches in the charac- 
against him, and related to a separate crime, ter of Sir Toby Belch. 
not even alluded to in the indictment. Re-| “ Alttorney.—All that he did was by thy in- 
called in this manner to his subject, Coke pro-| stigation, thou viper! for { thou thee, thou 
ceeded ; but we shall give his charge, and the | traitor.* 
extraordinary scene of violence and abuse| “ Raleigh.—It becometh not a man of qua- 
to which it led, in the original words of the) lity and virtue to call me so; but I take com- 
trial. , \fort in it; it is all you can do. 

“ Now I come to your charge, my masters; “ Atlorney.—Have | angered you ! 
ofthe jury. The greatness of treason is to| ‘ Raleigh.—I am in no ease to be angry.” 
be considered in two things,—eterminatione| This singular dialogue, in whieh the tem- 
finis, et electione mediorum. "This treason) per and dignity of the aceused are finely con- 
excelleth in both; fur that it was to destroy |trasted with the scurrility of the crown- 
the king and his progeny. These treasons;counsel, was brought to a conclusion by the 
are said to be crimenlese mujestatis ; this|Chief-justice Popham. “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
goeth farther, and may be termed crimen ex-|said he, “ Mr. Attorney speaketh out of the 
tirpande regia majestatis e: totius progeniet| zeal of his duty for the service of the king, 
sue. I shall not need, my lords, to speakjand you for your life: be patient on both 


any thing concerning the king, nor ot the) 
bounty and sweetness of his nature; whose 
thoughts are innocent, whose words are full of 
wisdom and learning,and whose works are full 
ofhonour. Although it bea true saying, Vun- 
quam nimis quoi nunquam satis. But to 
whom do you bear malice! To the children ! 

* Raleigh.—To whom speak you this? You 
tell me news I never heard of. 
~ “ Altorney.—Oh, sir, do [? I will prove 
you the notoriousest traitor that ever came to 
the har. After you have taken away the king 
you would alter religion; as you, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, have followed them of the Bye* by 
imitation; for I will charge you with the 
words. 

“ Raleigh.—Your words cannot condemn 
me; my innocency is my defence. Prove 
one of those things wherewith you — have 
charged me, and | will confess the whole in- 
dictment, and that I am the horriblest traitor 
that ever lived,—that I am worthy to be cru- 
cified with a thousand tormenis. 

* Altorney.— Nay, | will prove all. Thou 
arta monster! Thou hast an English face 
but a Spanish heart. Now you must have 
money : Aremberg was no sooner in England 
—I charge thee, Raleigh—but thou incitest 
Cobham to go unto him and to deal with him 
for money to bestow on discontented persons 
to-raise rebellion in the kingdom. 

“ Raleigh.— Let ine answer for myself. 

** Attorney.—Thou shalt not. 

“* Raleigh.—It concerneth my life. 

“ Attorney.—Oh! do I touch vou ?” 

After this Coke enumerated the charges 
contained in the indictment. “Ido not hear 
yet,” said Raleigh, “that you have spoken 
one word against me. If my Lord Cobham be 
a traitor, what is that to me?” Coke’s an- 


* The name of the “ Bye” had been given by some of 
the conspirators themselves to the treason of Brooke 
and the priests. Th: plot which Raleigh was accused of 





instigating called the ‘‘ Main.” 


sides,” 

The clerk now read the proofs, the first be- 
ing the examination of Cobham, with the 
heads of which we are already acquainted. It 
is to be regretted that only an abstract of it 
appears on the record. One sentenee is 
worthy of notice, as indicating the temper in 
which the accusation was made. “ At the 
first beginning he breathed out oaths and ex- 
clamations against Raleigh, calling him vil- 
lain and traitor, saying he had never entered 
into these courses but by his instigation, and 
that he would never let him alone. Besides 
he spake of plots and invasions, of the parti- 
culars whereof he could give no account, 
though they had conferred of them.” When 
it is remembered that this examination was, 
by the admission of the worst enemies of the 
accused, the solitary proof which could be 
brought against him; that Cobham afterwards 
solemnly retracted it; and that these absurd 
speeches of plots and invasions, of which his 
lordship could furnish no particulars, consti- 
tuted the whole examination, it is difficult to 
reprobate in terms sufficiently strong a jury 
who convicted upon such evidence. 

We are now arrived at the period of the 
trial where Raleigh was permitted to address 
the jury in his defence ; and brief and garbled 
as his speech appears, it still gives some idea 
of the eloquence with which he repelled the 
charges. On the examination being read, he 
broke out into an exclamation of natural and 
unfeigned astonishment. ‘“ And this,” said he, 
“is absolutely all the evidence which can be 
brought against me !—Poor shifts! Gentle- 
men of the jury, I pray you understand this - 


* © Sir Andrew Aquecheek, Will either of you bear me 
a challenge to him? 

“ Sir Tv by Belch. Go, write it in a martia? hand; he 
curst and brief; it is no matter bow witty, so it be elo- 
quent. and fullof invention: taunt him with the licence 
of ink: if thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall not be 
amiss; and as many lies as will lie in thy sheet of paper, 
although the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware 
in England, set ‘em down.” — Twelfth Night, aet iii.sc. 2 
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This is that which must either condemn or 
give me life—which must tree me or send my 
wife and children to beg their bread about the 
streets: this is that must prove me a notorious 
traitor or a true subject to the king. But first 
let me see my accusation, that 1 may make 
my answer.” The declaration of Lord Cob- 
ham was then shown; after which he thus 
proceeded :—* I will show you my answer to 
this, and how this accusation of my Lord Cob- 
ham arises. I was examined betore my lords 
of the privy-council at Windsor touching the 
Surprising Treason,* and also of the Lord 
Cobham’s practices with Aremberg, from all 
which God knows I was free, for | never was 
privy to any of them; and as concerning plot- 
ting for the Lady Arabella, I protest before 


God, at that time I never heard one word of 


it! It is true that in my examination I told 
the lords | knew of no plots between Arem- 
berg and Cobhain ; but afterwards I wrote to 
my Lord Cecil that | suspected Lord Cobham 
had intelligence with Aremberg. * * I sus- 
pected his visiting of hiin from this, that after 
he departed from me at Durham House, I saw 
him pass by his own stairs and cross over to 
St. Mary Saviour’s, where I knew La Rensy, 
a merchant and follower of Aremberg, lay. 
I gave intimation of this by letter to the lords; 
but | was requested by Lord Cecil not to 
speak of this, because the king at the first 
coming of Count Aremberg would not give 
him occasion of suspicion. Wherefore I wrote 
to the Lord Cecil that it La Rensy were not 
secured the matter would not be discovered, 
for he would fly ; yet if he were then appre- 
hended, it would give matter of suspicion to 
my Lord Cobham. This letter of mine being 
afterwards shown to the Lord Cobham, he 
thought | had discovered (and betrayed) his 
dealing with Aremberg, and immediately en- 
tered into a rage against me, and accused me; 
but before he came to the stair-foot he repent- 
ed, and, as I heard, acknowledged he had 
done me wrong. When he came to the end 
of his accusation he added, that if he had 
brought this money to Jersey he feared | would 
have delivered both him and the money to the 
king. Mr. Attorney, you said, ‘ this never 
came out of Cobham’s Gniver—he i is a simple 
man.’ Ishe so simple! No; he hath a dis- 
position of his own; he will not easily be 
guided by others, but when he has once taken 
head in a matter he is not readily drawn from 
it; he is no babe. But it is strange for me 
to devise with Cobham that he should go to 
Spain to persuade the king to disburse so much 
money, he being a man of no love nor follow- 
ing in England, and I having resigned my 
room of chiefest command, the wardenship of 
the Stanneries. Moreover, I was not so bare 





* The plot of Brooke, Grey, Markham, and the priests, 
to surprise the king went by this name. It was also 
sometimes called the Bye 





of sense but | saw that if ever this state was 
strong and able to defend itself it was now : 
I knew the kingdom of Scotland united, 
whence we were wont to fear all our troubles; 
Ireland quieted, where our forces were wont 
to be divided; Denmark assured, which be- 
fore was suspected ; the Low Countries, our 
nearest neighbours, gt peace with us. I knew 
that, having lost a lady whom time had sur- 
prised, we had now an active king, a lawful 
successor, Who would himself be present in 
all his aflairs. I was not such a madman as 
to make myself, in this time, a Robin Hood, 
a Wat 'T'yier, or a Jack Cade. 1 knew also 
the state of Spain well; his weakness, and 
poorness, and humbleness at this time. I 
knew that he was discouraged and dishonour- 
ed. I knew that six times we had repulsed 
his forces,—thrice in Ireland, and thrice at 
sea,—once at Cadiz, on his own coast. Thrice 
had I served against him myself at sea, where- 
in, for my country’s sake, | had expended of 
my own property £4000. I knew the King 
of Spain to be the proudest prince in Christ- 
endom ; but now that he came creeping to the 
king, my master, for peace. I knew, whereas 
before he had in his port six or seven score 
sail of ships, he hath now but six or seven. 
I knew, of twenty-five millions he had from 
his Indies he hath scarce one left. I knew 
him to be so poor that the Jesuits, his imps, 
who were wont to have such large allowance, 
were fain to beg at the church-doors. Then, 
was it ever read or heard that any prince 
should disburse so much money without a suf- 
ficient pawn? Whoso knows what great as- 
surances the King of Spain steod upon with 
other states for smaller sums, will not think 
that he would so freely disburse to my Lord 
Cobham 600,000 crowns. And if I had mind- 
ed to set the Lord Cobham to work in such a 
case, | should surely have given him some in- 
structions how he should persuade the King 
of Spain and answer his objections; for I 
know Cobham to be no such minion as could 
persuade a king who was in want, to advance 
so great a sum of money without reason, and 
some assurance for it. 1 knew her own sub- 
jects, the citizens of London, would not lend 
her late majesty money without lands in mort- 
gage. I knew the queen cid not lend the 
States money without Flushing, Brill, and 
other towns, fora pawn; and can it be thought 
that he would let Cobham have so great a 
sum? What pawn had we to give the King 
of Spain? What did we offernim! And to 
show I was not Spanish, as you term me, I 
had written at this time a treatise to the 
king’s majesty of the present state of Spain. 
and the reasons against the peace. For my 
inwardness wiih the Lord Cobham, it was only 
in matters of private estate, wherein he com- 
municated often with me, and I lent him my 
best advice. * * Whether he intended to 
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travel to Spain or no, God in heaven knoweth.; W. Raleigh knew at that time of Lord Cob- 
But for my knowing that he had conspired all|ham’s accusation [ cannot say.”* 
those things with Spain fur Arabella against} In reply to the allegation of Raleigh, that 
the king, | protest before Almighty God I am|Cobbam had accused him in a fit of passion, 
as clear as whosoever here is treest.” ‘the attorney brought forward a circumstance 
When Cobham’s second declaration was|#iterwards shown to be faise, and at the time 
read, the accused vehemently objected to it,| unsupported by proof, but which there can be 
on the ground that the examiation had been| tittle doubt, had its effect onthe jury. “It 
conducted in the most partial manner; that|hath been argued,” said he, “ that Cobham 
his passion had been roused by the exhibition |2cted under a paroxysm of resentment.— Yet 
of the letter to Cecil; that the declaration|!t Was no sudden ebullition, for at least two 
had not been read over to him, and that he,™onths betore he had said to his brother 
had refused to subscribe it till compelled by Brooke, ‘You are fools, you are in the Bye. 
the lord-chief-justice. The foreman of the) Raleigh and Lare on the Main. hey aa. 
jury requested to be informed regarding this| take owey the king and his cubs. This 
letter, said to have been addressed by. Raleigh |=peech, which was afterwards proved never 
to Cecil, and whether it was written before|' have been uttered, roused the indignation 
the time of the Lord Cobham’s accusation ;|of the accused, who earnestly besought the 
and the wary secretary thus replied, with an|Court and the jury to have it investigated. 
apparent tenderness to one who had in former|“ | beseech you, my lords,” said he, “let it 





years been his friend:—“{ am in great dis-|be proved that Cobham so expressed himself. 


pute with myself how to speak in the case of 
this gentleman,—a former dearness between 
me and him tied so firm a knot of my conceit 


You try me by the Spanish Inquisition if you 
proceed only by the circumstances without 
witnesses. Good my lords, let it be proved 


of his virtues, now broken by a discovery of|@ither by the laws of the land or the laws 
his imperfections. I protest, did 1 serve alOf God, that there ought not to be two wit- 


king that I knew would be displeased at me 


nesses appointed. It is no rare thing for a 


for speaking in this case, I would speak, what-|man to be falsely accused. A judge con- 


ever came of it; but seeing he is compacted 
of piety and justice,—one that will not mis- 
like of any man for speaking a truth,—I will 
answer your question. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was staid by me at Windsor, upon the first 
news that the king’s persun should be sur- 
prised by my Lord Grey and Mr. George 
Brooke. When I found Brooke was in, I 
suspected Cobham; then | doubted Raleigh 
to be a partaker. I speak not this that it 
should be thought I had greater judgement 
than the rest of the lords, in making this haste 
to have them examined, Raleigh following 
to Windsor, [ met with him upon the terrace, 
and willed him as from the king to stay, say- 
ing the lords had some thing to say to him: 
he was then examined, but not concerning my 
Lord Cobham, but of the Surprising Treason. 
My Lord Grey was apprehended, and like- 
wise Brooke. By Brooke we found, that he 
had given notice to Cobham of the Surprising 
Treason as he delivered to us; but with as 
much sparingness of a brother as he might. 
We sent for my Lord Cobham to Richmond, 
where he stood upon his justification and his 
quality : fora while, being forward, he affirm- 
ed he was not bound to subscribe (his exami- 


nation), wherewith we made the king ac-|; 


quainted. He afterwards added, if my lord 
chief-justice would say it were a contempt, 
he would subscribe; whereof being resolved, 
he subscribed. For Sir W. Raleigh I must 
say, that there was a light given by him to 
me that La Rensy had dealt betwixt Count 


demned a woman in Sarum for killing her 
husband, on the testimony of one witness. 
Atterward, when she was executed, the real 
murderer confessed. What said the judge to 
Fortescue, touching the remorse of his consci- 
ence for proceeding upon such slender proof ! 
‘That so Jong as he lived he would never 
purge his conscience of that deed.’ I may be 
told, that the statutes I have before named are 
repealed. Yet the equity and reason of those 
laws remains: and at all events the law of 
God remaineth for ever; and the canon of 
God saith, * At the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall he that is worthy of death be put to 
death—but at the mouth of one witness he shal! 
not be put to death.’ I[fthen, by the statute 
law, by the civil law, and by God’s words, it 


* In this reply the reader will observe the dexterity 
with which Cecil evades the importaat question put to 
him by the jurynian. The object of the question was 
evident. Raleigh had asserted that his letter to Cecil had 
been shown to Cobham, and that this circumstance had 
stimulated that nobleman to aceuse him. ‘The juryman 
wished to find out if this was true, and requested to know 
the time or date of this letter, and whether it preceded 
Cobham’'s accusation, Nothing cau be plainer than the 
question,—and Cecil had only to give the date,—to say 
yes or no. But mark the crafiy obscurity of his auswer. 
‘*PorSir W. Raleigh, I must say, that there was a light 
tiven by him to me, that La Rensy had dealt betwixt 
Count Aremberg and the Lord Cobham ; but that Sir Wail- 
ter at that time knew of the Lord Cobham’s vecusation, I 
cannot say; for 1 think he was not then examined touch 
ing any matter concerning my Lord Cebham,—for only 
the Surprising Treason was then in suspicion.” The 
truth was, that Sir Walter could not possibly have then 
known of Lord Cobham’s accusation, because that accu- 
sation had not then been made,-—a fact perfectly under 
stood by Cecil, bui which he did not choose to mention, 


7 ’ in - | because it corroborated Ruleigh’s defence.* 
Arembe rg and the Lord Cobham . but that Sir]. Trial as printed by Oldys, p. 665 
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be required that there must be two witnesses 
at the least, bear with me if I desire one. Let 
Cobham be here; Jet him speak it. Cull my 
accuser before my face, and I have done. All 
is but his accusation. No other thing hath 
been brought against me; and yet this accu- 
sation he never subscribed,—he never avouch- 
ed. | beseech you, my lords, let this lord be 
sent for. Charge him on his soul,—on his 
allegiance to the king. If he affirm it I am 
content to be found guilty.” 

It was the observation of James himself,— 
that weak monarch, under whose authority 
this scene of judicial severity was transacted, 
—that if Cobham could have spoken one word 
against Raleigh, his enemies would have 
brought him from Constantinople.* Cecil 


dreaded nothing more than the producing of 


the accuser. He knew that the whole of Cob- 
ham’s evidence would break down under the 
cross-examination of Sir Walter, and trem- 
bled lest his searching interrogations should 
bring to light his own courses and the plot he 
had laid for his victim. Determined, there- 
fore, that the prisoner’s entreaty should not 
be listened to, he did not reject it himself, but 
with his usual art made the refusal come from 
the judges. ‘They readily repelled every ar- 
gument, and declared that it was illegal to 
grant a request which would promote the 
growth of treasons and open a door for the des- 
truction of the king. 

Driven from this just ground, the trial pro- 
ceeded, and an attempt was made to prejudice 
the jury by implicating the prisoner in the 
crime of Clark, Watson, and the priests:— 


“Now,” said Coke, “ let us come to those words 


of Brooke regarding the destruction of the 
king and his cubs.” ‘These expressions, all 
knowledge of which Raleigh indignantly ab- 
jured, were afterwards retracted by the ac- 
cuser on the scaflold; and yet an effort was 
now made to connect them with a circum- 
stance stated in the indictment, that Cobham 
had received from Sir Walter a book written 
against the king’s title to the throne. 

Nothing could more strongly demonstrate 
the cruel and unjust manner in which every 
trifle w.s wrested than this circumstance.— 
‘The book was found among Lord Burleigh’s 
papers, which Raleigh had examined with the 
permission of that nobleman’s son. It had 
been by mistake carried to his house; it was 
taken off his table by Cobham, who declared 
that Sir Walter had said it was foolishly 
written: yet the attorney exaggerated the 
affair into a premeditated attempt to sow dis- 
content and treason. 


The lord-high-admiral seized this moment 
of the trial to bring in his sister-in-law, the 
lady Arabella Stewart, who protested she 





* Cayley, vol. ii. p. 77 


never had dealt in these things, though Cob- 
ham had written to her affirming that some 
about the king laboured to disgrace her.— 
This letter she considered a foolish trick, and 
immediately sent it to hismajesty. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more ridiculous than the 
whole story,—nothing more completely estab- 
lished by the evidence, than that no conspi- 
racy toplace this lady on the throne existed 
any waere except perhaps in the idle brain of 
Cobham. Raleigh knew this well; and, con- 
fident of a successful issue were he permitted 
to cross-examine that peer, made another 
struggle to be confronted with him: “The 
Lord Cobham,” said he, “hath accused me— 
you see in what manner he hath forsworn it. 
Were it not for his accusation, all this were 
nothing. Let him be asked if I knew of the 
letter which La Rensy brought to him from 
Aremberg. Let me speak for my life; it can 
be no hurt for him to be brought—he dares 
notaccuse me. Sf you grant me not this fa- 
vour | am strangely used. Campion was not 
denied to have his accusers face to face.”— 
‘To this the lord-chief-justice remarked, that 
Cobham could not be brought, because the 
acquitting of his old friend might move him 
to speak otherwise than the truth. Raleigh’s 
reply was perfectly convincing :—“If,” said 
he, “I had been the infuser of al) these trea- 
sons into him,—you, gentlemen of the jury, 
mark this,—if I have been, as he is made to 
say, the cause of all his miseries and the de- 
struction of his house, and that all evil hath 
happened unto him by my wicked counsel,— 
if this be true, whom hath he cause to accuse 
and to be revenged on but on me!—and | know 
him to be as revengeful as any man on earth.” 

At this critical moment Cecil again intro- 
duced one of his artful speeches:—“1 am 
afraid,” said he, “my oft speaking, who am 
inferior to my lords liere present, will make 
the world think I delight to hear myself talk. 
My affection to you, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was not extinguished but slaked, in regard of 
your deserts. You know the law of the 
realm (which your mind doth not contest), 
that my Lord Cobham cannot be bronght.— 
Yet let meask you this: -If my Lord) Cobham 
should be brought, and were we to ask him 
whether you were his only instigator to 
proceed in the treasons, dare you put your- 
self on his answer?” This appeal was met 
by Raleigh with the promptitude and econfi- 
dence of innocence. “1 do dare it,” said he. 
“If Cobhan will declare before God and the 
King, that ever [ knew of Arabella’s matter. 
or of the money out of Spain, or of the Sur- 
prising ‘Treason, | put myself upon it,—let 
me at once be pronounced guilty.” “Then,” 
said Cecil, “Sir Walter Raleigh, call upon 
Heaven, and prepare yourself; for I do vert- 
ly believe my lords will prove this. Except- 





ing your faults (I call them no worse), by God 
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[am your friend! The heat and passion in 
you, and the attorney’s zeal in the king’s se.- 
vice, makes me speak this. You ergue that 
Cobham must have acquainted you with his 
conferences with Aremberg. ‘That does not 
follow. If I set you on work,--and you give 
me no account,—does that make me inno- 
cent!” To this the reply of the accused 
conveyed more than met the ear. “Whoev- 
er,” said he, “is the workman, it is reason 
he should give an account to the workmaster. 
But letit be proved that he gave me any ac- 
count of his conferences with Aremberg.” 

The reader will observe the courage with 
which Raleigh perils the whole case upon his 
being confronted with his accuser, and the 
subterfuge by which Cecil, who was not pre- 
pared for such boldness, slides out of the di- 
lemma. Who does not expect, after this 
strong denunciation, “Then, Sir Walter Ra- 
Jeigh, call upon Heaven and prepare your- 
self!” that Cobham is to be brought in to prove 
the whole! Yet all that follows is the “verily 
believe” of this crafty politician, that the lords 
are to make out their case. A more impo- 
tent conclusion could not be imagined. That 
this statesman was Raleigh’s determined 
enemy, and even before the king’s accession 
had done every thing to prejudice the royal 
mind against him, is proved by his own let- 
ters to James. What then are we to think 
of tiis awful obtestation of the great name of 
God in connexion with so gross a falsehood as 
the assurance that he stil] continued his friend? 
But Cecil, who had been bred, as his biogra- 
phers tell us,a courtier trom his cradle, early 
acquired, in its highest perfection, that most 
courtier-like quality — hypocrisy. Harden- 
ed, however, as he was in this school, it is 
difficult to believe that he was not stung by 
the dignified reproof of Raleigh, who gave 
him to understand that he knew him to be 
the * workman,” or fabricator of the whole 
accusation. 

The attorney next called a low witness, 
one Dyer, a pilot, to prove an idle speech of 
some nameless Portuguese, who, at Lisbon, 
had said to him, “Don Cebham and Don Ra- 
leigh would cut the king’s throat before he 
was crowned.” On this Sir Walter convinc- 
ingly argued, that if Cobham was in corres- 
pondence with Aremberg, which he had no 
intention to deny, it must necessarily be 
known in Spain. “ Why,” said he, “did they 
name the Duke of Buckingham with Jack 
Straws’s treason, and the Duke of York with 
Jack Cade, but to countenance his treason? 
Consider you, gentlemen of the jury, there 
is no cause so donbtful which the king’s coun- 
cil cannot make good against the law. Con- 
sider my disability and their ability. They 


prove nothing against me; and they bring 
the accusation of my Lord Cobham, which he 


it had been fora horrible murder. For he 
knew that all this sorrow which should come 
to me is by his means. Presumptions must 
proceed from precedent of subsequent facts. 
| have spent 40,000 crowns against the 
Spaniards. If I had died in Guiana, [ had 
not left 300 marks a-year to my wife and son. 
| that have always condemned the Spanish 
faction—methinks it isa strange thing that 
now | should affect it! Remember what St. 
Austinsays, ‘Sojudgeas if you were about to 
be judged yourselves; for in the end there is 
but one judge, but one tribunal forall men.’ 
Now, if you yourselves would like to be 
hazarded in your lives and disabled in your de- 
scendants,— f you would be content to be 
delivered up to be slaughtered; to have your 
wives and children turned into the street to 
beg their bread,—if you weuld be content all 
this should befal you upon a trial by snspi- 
cions and presumptions, upon an accusation 
not subscribed by your accuser, withont the 
open testimony of a single w'tness,—then so 
judge me as you would yourselves be judged.” 

A singular interruption now took place. 
The attorney, having failed again in the 
proof, launched forth into abuse, and was ex- 
horted by Cecil to be less impatient; “upon 
which,” says the record, * Mr. Attorney sat 
down ina chafe, and would speak no more 
until the commissioners urged and entreated 
him to proceed.” He then, after much per- 
suasion, arose und broke out into still more 
violent invective,—but we shall present the di- 
alogue Which ensued in the words of the trial : 

* Attorney.—Thou art the most vile and 
execrable traitor that ever lived. 

“ Raleigh.—You speak indiscreetly, barbar- 
ously, and uncivilly. 

* Atturney.—l want words sufficient to 
express thy viperous treasons. 

* Raleigh.—l think you want words in- 
deed, for you have spoken one thing half a 
dozen times, 

“ Attorney.—Thou art an odious fellow; 
thy name is hsteful to all the realm of Eng- 
land for thy pride. 

* Raleigh.—lt will go near to prove a 
measuringeast between yéu and me, Mr. At- 
torney. 

“ Attorney.— Well, now will [ make it ap- 
pear to the world that there never lived a vi- 
ler viper upon the face of the earth than 
thou.” (In saying this he drew a letter from 
his pocket, ad continued.) “ My Lords, you 
shall see. This is an agent who hath writ 
a treatise against the Spaniard, and hath ever 
so detested hins! this is he that hath spent so 
inuch money against him in service! and yet 
you shall see whether his heart be not wholly 
Spanish. The Lord Cobham, who of his na- 
ture wasa good and honourable gentleman 
till overtaken by this wretch, now finding his 





hath lamented and repented as heartily as if 


conscience heavily burdened with some of 

















the courses which the subtilty of the traitor 
had drawn him into, he could be at no rest in 
himself, nor quiet in his thoughts, until he 
was eased of that heavy weight. 


his duty to his prince and conscience to God, 
taking it upon lis salvation that he wrote no- 
thing but the truth, with his own hands he 
wrote this letter:—‘l have thought fit to set 
down this to my lords. Wherein | protest on 
my soul te write nothing but the trnth. Lam 
now come nearthe period of my time.— 
Therefore 1 confess the whole truth before 
God and his angels. Raleigh, four days be- 
fore | came from the Tower, caused an apple 
to be threwn in at my chamber-window, the 
effect, of it was to entreat me to right the 
wrong I had done him in saying that [ should 
come home by Jersey; which, under my 
hand, [ have retracted. Elis first letter f an- 
swered not, which was thrown in the same 
manner; wherein he prayed me to write him 
a letter, which I did. He sent me word that 
the judges met at Mr. Attorney’s house, and 
that there was good hope the proceedings 
against us would be staid. He sent me an- 
other time a little tobacco. At Aremberg’s 
coming Raleigh was to have procured a pen- 
sion of £1500 a-year ; for which he promised 
that no action should be again-t Spain, the 
Low Countries, or the Indies, but he would 
give knowledge beforehand. He told me the 
States had andience with the king. He hath 
been the original cause of my ruin; for | had 
no dealing with Aremberg but by his imstiga- 
tion. He hath also been the cause of my dis- 
contentment. He advised me not to be over- 
taken with preachers as Essex was; and that 
the king would better allow of a constant de- 
nial than to aecuse any.” On this Ictter 
Mr. Attorney resumed his commentary and 
pleading :—*“Oh damnable atheist!” said he, 
“he hath learnt some text of scripture to 
serve his own purpose, but falsely alleged.— 
He counselled him not to be counselled by 
preachers as Nssex was. Essex died the 
child of God; Ged honoured him at his death; 
though (Raleigh) was present wien he died. 
Et lupus et turpes instant morientibus urse. 
* * IJdoubt not but this day God shall have 
as great a conquest by this traitor, and the 
son of God shall beas much glorified as when 
it was said Vicisti, Galilee. You know my 
meaning.” 

It will be remarked by the reader, that 
this second declaration of Cobham contains 
nothing new against Raleigh. He had never 
denied the offer of money ora pension from 
Spain,—made to him, as it had been to many 
others, that he might use his influence to pro- 
cure a peace,—but that he had accepted the 
olfer was nowhere shown; and his reply to 
the tissue of abnse and slander brought 
against him by Coke was calm and noble :— 
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Out of 
which passion of his mind, and discharge of 
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“You have heard,” said he, “a strange tale of 
astrange manu. Now, Mr. Attorney thinks he 
hath matter enough to destroy me. But the 
king and all of you shall witness by our 
deaths which of us was the ruin of the other. 
| bida poor fellow throw in the letter at 
Cobham’s window, written to this purpose :— 
‘You know you have undone me; now write 
three lines to justify me.’ In this I will die 
that he hath done me wrong. Why did he 
not aequaint me with his treasons if | did ac- 
quaint aim with my dispositions!” Sir Wal- 
ter was here interrupted by the chief-justice, 
who asked, “ But what say you now of the 
letter, and the persicn of £1500 per annum 
“ T say,” he replied, “ that Cobham is a base, 
dishonorable, poor soul; as this will show.” 
He then produced a letter and requested Ce- 
cil to read it; as he only of the commissioners 
knew the land. [t contained a complete ex- 
culpation, and made a great impression in 
the court. Jts terms were these :—* Seeing 
myself so near my end, for the discharge of 
my own conscience, and freeing myself from 
your blood, which else will cry vengeance 
against me, | protest upon my salvatien | 
never practised with Spain by your procure- 
ment. God so comfort me in this my afflic- 
tion, as you area true subject for any thing I 
know ! I| will say as Daniel,*— Puris sum a 
sanguina hujus. So God have mercy upon 
my soul as | know no treason by you !” 

This was the last piece of evidence adduc- 
ed,—a marshal was then sworn to keep the 
court, andthe jury being shut up, deliberated 
for a quarter of an hour, and returned a ver- 
dict of Guilty. Raleigh was now asked in 
the usual form, whether he had ony thing to 
say why judgment and execution of death 
should not pass against him? To which, 
standing up, he answered with perfect equa- 
nimity,-- 


“ My Lorps,—The jury have found me 
guilty. ‘Thev must do as they are directed. 
L can say nothing why judgment should not 
proceed. You see whereof Cobham hath ac- 
cused me. Yon remember his protestations 
that [ was never guilty. I only desire the 
king should know of the wrongs done me 
since | came hither by Mr. Attorney. 1 de- 
sire my lords to remember three things to the 
king. Ist, 1 was accused to be a_ practiser 
with Spain. I never knew my Lord Cobham 
meant to gothither. 1 will ask no mercy at 
the king’s hand if he will affirm it. 2d, I 
never knew of the practice with Arabella. 
3d, IL never knew of my Lord Cobham’s an- 
warrantable pactice with Aremberg, or of the 
Surprising Treason. I submit myself to the 
king’s mercy. I know his mercy is greater 


* Itis evident that Cobham here substitutes Daniel 
for Pilate 
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than my oflence. I recommend my wife and{hanged, he would, ere he parted, have gone a 
son, of tender years unbrought up, to his com-| thousand to have saved his life.” 
passion.” ‘To clear up the mystery with which this 
extraordinary trial has hitherto been covered, 
The chief-justice now pronounced the sen-/it will not be uninteresting to offer a few re- 
tence of death; and when, according to the| marks; and, first, | would observe, that Ra- 
form in cases of treason, Le detailed with|leigh’s innocence of any treasonable practices 
horrible minuteness the manner of execution,| may be established almost to a demonstration. 
Sir Waiter requested the lords-commission-|The only circumstance to connect hit with 
ers to entreat the king, in consideration of|the plot by Brooke and the priests, which in 
the honourable places he had held, that the| the trial is called the Surprising ‘Treason, was 
extreme rigour of his sentence might be que!l- | the declaration stated to be made by Cobham 
ified—tiat his death should not be ignominious.|to his brother, that “ there never would be 
The court then broke up, and Raleigh ac-| peace in England till the fox and his cubs were 
companied the sheritf'to the prison; all being|taken off,” meaning the king. Now we have 
struck with his noble demeanour, which it|Cecil’s evidence, the most unsuspected on 
was observed became a man conscious of in-|this point certainly which could be given, 
nocence, and yet not insensible to his situa-|that “Brooke recalled to the bishop, on re- 


tion as being condemned by the laws of his| ceiving the sacrament, that accusation which 


| cel 
country.* |he had made of his brother concerning those 
in the Hardwick Papers there is an inter- 


odious words supposed to be uttered by the 
esting letter from Sir Dudley Carleton, who| Lord Cobham (meaning thereby our gracious 
was present at the trial, which describes the | sovereign and his issue), that * it never would 
impression made by the defence. “Sir Wal-|be well until the fox and cubs were taken 
ter Raleigh,” says he, “served fora whole|away.’” This charge, therefore, must be 
act, and played all the parts himself. His| dismissed as unfounded; and it is to be ob- 
cause wasdisjoined from the priests, as being | served, that neither Brooke nor Grey, nor any 
a practice only between himself and Lord|of the others who suffered, uttered a word 
Cobham, to have brought in the Spaniard, to) which could iavolve Sir Walter in any know- 
have raised rebellion in the realin by fastening | ledge of the Surprising T'reason.* 
money upon discontents, to have set up the} Inthe next place, as to Cobham’s accusa- 
Lady Arabella, and to have tied her to cer-| tion, it consisted of two parts, the plan for 
tain conditions. * * ‘The evidence against|setting up the Lady Arabella Stewart, and 
him was only Cobham’s confession, which|the receiving a pension from Spain. The 
was judged sufficient to condemn him, and a/first scarcely deserves a moment’s considera- 
letter was produced written by Cobham the| tion ; for it is impossible that any one should 
day before, by which he accused Raleigh as|attentively read the evidence, garbled and 
the first practiser of the treason betwixt] partial as it is, without being convinced that 
them, which served to turn against him,|the whole story is idle and ridiculous. A 
though he showed to countervail thisa Jetter|late author, in his character of Raleigh, has 
written by Cobhem and delivered to him in| loosely asserted, “that he had certainly, in 
the ‘Tower, by which he was clearly acquitted, | some measure, engaged in that conspiracy to 














After sentence given, his request was to 
have his answers related to the king, and 
pardon begged; of which if there were no 
hope, then that Cobham might die first. He 
answered with that temper, wit, learning, 
courage, and judgment, that save that it went 
with the hazard of his life, it was the happi- 
est day that ever he spent. And so well he 
shitted all advantages that were taken against 
_ him, that were not fama malum gravius 
quam res, and an ill name half hanged, in 
the opinion of al] men he had been acquitted. 
The two first that brought the news to the 
king were Roger Ashton, and a Scotsman, 
whereof one aflirmed that never any man 
spake so well in times past, nor would do in 
the world tocome : and the other said, that 
whereas when he saw him first, he was so 
led with the common hatred, that he would 
have gone a hundred miles to have seen him 





* Cayley, vol. uu. p.79 


place Arabella Stewart on the throne, the sin- 
gular extravagance of which is well known to 
all readers of English history.”+ That no 
such plot existed may be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. ‘There is no mention of any design 
to set up that lady in Ceeil’s first account of 
the conspiracies of Brooke and Grey, and of 
Cobham and Raleigh, which he conveys in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Parry, ambassador in 
France.{ There is no allusion to such a plot 
in the letter from the same politician to Mr. 
Winwood, dated 3d October,) where he gives 
asketch of both. In the first examination of 
|Cobham there is not a word of Lady Arabella, 
though he was questioned as to plots and in- 
vasions of which he could give no particular 





* See the Pemarks at the end of this volume, on the 
errors committed by Hume, Carte, and other writers, 


in their account of this trial,—Appendix, D. 
t Lodge's Portraits and Memoirs. 
t Cayley. vol. it. p. &. 
§ Ibid. p 
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account.* In his second examinction he is 
equally silent. When we look at the evi- 
dence on the trial, we find that none of the 
conspirators in the Surprising Treason, nei- 
ther Brooke, Grey, Watson, nor Copley, say 
one word regarding that scheme. In the last 
letter written by Cobham accusing Raleigh, 
upon which the attorney-general founded his 
main proof, there is net!:ing said respecting 
it. On that nobleman’s own trial we find, 
under Cecil’s hand, “that for any thing that 
belonged to the Lady Arabella he (Cobham) 
denied the whole accusation ;+ and, lastly, we 
have, in the letter to Sir Thomas Parry, writ- 
ten after the conclusion of all the trials, when 
he had acquired the fullest information, this 
remarkable sentence:—“ There remaineth 
now, that I do resolve you of some doubts 
which you might conceive concerning Lady 
Arabella, Count Aremberg, and other persons 
named in the Lord Cobham’s and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s indictment, how far they are to be 
touched with itor not. And therefore you 
shall understand that, as that practice was 
discovered in the very infancy of it, before it 
was either put in action or imparted to any, 
so far the Lady Arabella, the archduke, and 
King of Spain, they were merely ignorant of 
any such thing, which these men had but 
conceived in their minds and discoursed of. 
among themselves. But for the Count of 
Aremberg, with whom tiie Lord Cobham had 
had private meetings and intercourse of let- 
ters, it was always pretended to him, howso- 
ever it might be intended by the Lord Cob- 
ham, to be for the advancement of the preace, 
and that the money which the count was con- 
tented to promise should be bestowed only for 
gaining of friends to stand for the treaty.”’} 

It is impossible to desire more convincing 
evidence that the plot existed nowhere but 
in the indictment. When we find Cecil de- 
claring that the parties had discoursed of it 
among themselves, it gives us a poor opinion 
of the veracity of this statesman, to know 
that he was asserting what he was well 
aware had been contradicted by the whole 
evidence on the trial. Whether Cobham had 
ever conceived such an idea cannot now be 
discovered. In his last letter and on his trial] 
he denied the whole story, and exculpated the 
accused ; and assuredly no one can maintain 
that such a conceit, imparted neither to Sir 
Walter, to the other conspirators, to the lady 
herself, nor to Aremberg, who was to ad- 
vance the money, but kept entirely to him- 
self, is for an instant entitled to the name of 
conspiracy. 

Having established Raleigh's innocence 
with regard to the treason of Brooke, 





* Cayley, vol. 1i. p. 27. 
t Ibid. p. 67. 
t Cayley, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64. 
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and the imaginary plot concerning the La- 
dy Arabella, it will require very few words 
to show that, so far as he was involved in 
the matter of Count Aremberg, he enter- 
tained no treasonable designs. All that was 
proved regarded the offer by Cobham of a 
sum of money ora pension, on condition of 
his promoting the peace with Spain, and giv- 
ing intelligence to that government. On 
this point, from the first moment when he 
was examined tothe last when he imagined 
he was preparing for death, he gave the same 
account. Being known to all England, to En- 
rope, and indeed to the New World, as well 
as the Old, to one of the ablest and most de- 
termined enemies of Spain, it was considered 
material to induce him to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to a peace; and he readily acknow- 
ledged that Cobham had talked to him of 8000 
crowns or of a pension, adding, that he would 
get the promised bribe within three days.-- 
This last circumstance was so improbable, 
that Raleigh thought the whole was one of 
his lordship’s idle conceits, and answered 
lightly, that when hesaw the money he would 
be ready to talk more on the subject.* At 
the same time he confessed, that he was to 
blame for concealing this offer which he never 
meant to accept. Such was the declaration 
to which Sir Walter adhered with all the con- 
stancy which belongs totruth. It is also ma- 
terial to observe, that Cobham corroborated 
this account in his examinations, in his last let- 
ter regarding Raleigh, and on_ his trial, whilst 
Cecil ina paper already quoted, strikingly con- 
firms it.t ‘That such a proposal should be idly 
made by such a man,was nothing extraordinary. 
There would have been guilt in accepting it, 
or seriously entertaining it, or receiving the 
money ; but of this no proof whatever, either 
by witness or documents, was produced. 

* From an impartial view of the whole evi- 
dence we arrive at these conclusions :-——That 
Raleigh was in no way connected with the 
treason of Brooke and Grey ; that there was 
no plot regarding the Lady Arabella, and, of 
course, that he could not be involved in it; 
and, lastly, that his sole offence lay in his dis- 
content with the government, and his having 
listened to Cobham while talking in a cursory 
manner of procuring hima sum of money 
providel he would further the peace with 
Spain. 

We have now ascertained, on what appears 
to be strong and sufficient grounds, the amount 
of Raleigh’s guilt, if it deserve so grave a 
name, and it cannot be better described than 
in his own words in a letter to the king. 
“ Lost I am for hearing a vain man; for hear- 
ing only, and never believing or approving ; 
and so little account did I make of that speech 





* Trial, p. 425. New edition 





t Cayley, vol. ii. p. 53 
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his which was my condemnation (meaning 
Cobham’s proposal of the pension), that 1 ne- 
ver remembered any such thing till it was at 
my trial objected against me.” 
ing question yet remains, which, considering 
the historical importance of this trial, it is 
singular should not have been proposed for in- 
vestigation by any of the numerous writers 
who have alluded to it. To whom are we to 
trace the invention of the charges 
him ? by whose ingenuity was the net prepar- 
ed in which he was irrecoverably entangled ! 
There is, I think, strong circumstantial evi- 
dence to show that the author of the whole 
was no other than Cecil. On the trial we 
have twice found him calling God to witness, 
in the most solemn manner, that he had : 

sincere friendship for Raleigh; yet it can ‘s 
shown under his own hand that this was an 
untruth. In that remarkable correspondence 
which this minister, by means of his crafty 
agent, Lord Henry Howard, carried on with 
James VI. anterior to his accession to the 
English throne, it is completely established 
that, fora cousiderabie time before the death 
of Elizabeth, although he preserved towards 
Sir Walter the appearance of affectionate 
confidence, he was huis bitter political ene- 
my, and had determined on his ruin.* The 
discovery of these practices naturally incensed 
the latter ; and soon after James’ accession, it 
is said, he defended himse If in a me mans 
and accused Cecil not only of bei ‘ing a princi- 
pal instrument in the fall of Essex, but of ha- 
ving achief hand in the death of the Queen 
of Scots.+ James took little notice of this; but 
the secretary from that moment determined 
to get rid of his rival. Yet so covertly did 
he for the most part proceed in his state in- 
trigues, that it is sometimes difficult to trace 
his hand. In the instance before us, howey- 
er, it may be detected very clearly: To be. 
gin, we ‘have his own admission upon the 
trial, that he was the first who threw suspi- 
cion upon the prisoner. “ When I found 
Brooke was in,” says he, “ [ suspected Cob- 
ham; then I doubted Raleigh to bea partaker.” 
In the next place, he was the person who re- 
commended that the latter should be detained 
and examined before the lords of the council. 
“ Sir Walter,” says he on the trial, “ was 
staid by me at Windsor, upon the first news 
of Copely, that the king’s person should be 
y and Mr. Brooke. 
I say not this that itshould be thought I had 
greater judgment than the rest of my lords in 
inaking this haste to have them examined.” 

This sentence, under an affected modesty, 
shows the important faet, that he alone among 
the members of the council intimated euspl- 
cions of Raieigh, and pia le haste to have him 
examined. It was found that he could not 


possibly be connected with the plot just men- 


* See Appendix E. 
t Kennet’s Hist. of England, vol. ii, pp. 663, 664 
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tioned ; the declarations of the conspirators 
completely exculpated him; but Cobham, 
Brooke’s brother, was engaged in a corres- 
pondence with Aremberg. Sir Walter was 
intimately acquainted with his lordsiuip ; and, 
as shown above, a base but ingenious *“ de- 
vice” was fallen upon to induce this noble- 
man to criminate Raleigh. ‘The reader al- 
ready knows the manner in which this was ac- 
comp.isued. ‘The secretary managed to pro- 
cure from this last an epistle, addressed to 
himself, about the correspondence with Arem- 
berg, which Sir Walter believed to relate to 
the Spanish peace. When Cobham came to 
be examined, this letter was handed to him, 
accompanied by the observation, that Raleigh 
i} had accused him. The success of the scheme 
was complete ; for the baron, a violent and 
unprincipled man, broke into a furious pas- 
sion, and in his turn denounced his supposed 
accuser, as guilty of a treasonable correspon- 
dence with Spain.* We need not hesitate, 
therefore, to pronounce the evidence nearly 
complete, which shows Cecil to have been 
the principal inventor of that contrivance by 
Whicha man, whom he knew to be innocent, 

Was involved in a charge which ultimate- 
‘ty cost him his life. Raleigh was well aware 
ofthis. In a letter written, previous to his 
trial, to the Earls of Nottingham, Suffolk, 
Devonshire, and Cecil himself, there 1s this 
* By what means that revengeful 


| tee 
}accusation Was stirred, you, my Lord Cecil, 


know right well, that it was my letter about 
Keymis ; and your lordships all know wheth- 
er it be maintained, or whethe ‘r, out of truth 
and a Christian consideration, it be re- 
voked.’’} 

The malignity of the secretary is fully es- 
tablished by the de sspatches of the French ani- 
bassador.De Beaumont, then in England, who 
declares that he was “ violentiy set upon the 
prosecution, acting more from interest and 
passion than from any zeal for the public 
good.” { ‘The same enmity was exhibited du- 
ring the trial. Had he been the prisoner's 
friend, which he deelares before God he was, 
it was in his power by a few words to have 
disposed the jury to acquit him: This isshown 
by a remarkable passage in a letter of Sir 
Dudley Curleton, describing the trial of 
Brooke, and the other conspirators. “ Par- 
ham wasacquitted. * * Yet had he gone 
the same way as the rest,as is thought, save 
for a word the Lord Cecil cast in, in the way 
as the cause was in handling, that the king’s 
glory consisted as rnuch in freeing the inno- 
cent as incondemming the guilty.” Yet ev- 
ery word cast in by Cecil in Raleigh’s trial 
was unfavourable to the accused ; and the 
reader is already aware how steadily he op 





* This fact is established by a contemporary letter in 
Sir Toby Mathew’s Collection, p. 281. 

t Cayley, vol. 31. p. 12. 

iCarte, voliii. p. 219. 
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posed the viva voce examination of Cobham,— 
the last solitary hope left to Raleigh of estab- 
lishing his innocence. In his letters written 
after the trial, the secretary a garbled 
an unfair representation of the grounds up- 
on which Sir Walter was found guilty; and 
is anxiety to account for the inc onsisten- 
cies in the story Cobham’s plot, he directly 
contradicts himself on a very material point 
which is worthy of notice. In a note 
sed to Sir Thomas Parry, previous to the tr 
al but after the exatainations had been taken 
he Aremberg of a scheme to advance 
money to Cobham not to procure @ peace, but 
for some other by which he would 
prosper better than by peace.* In a sec 


1 te 


oives 
gives 


bid 


, 
, addres- 


1 
l- 


accuses 


desion 


-ond 


communication, written after the tria thi 
same person, then ambassador in France, he 
as positively asserts a totally different story, 


namely, that “ for the Count Aremberg, with 
whom the Lord Cobham had private mectings, 
and intercourse by letters, it 20.8 always pre- 
tended to him, howsoever, it might be cates: 
ed ky the Lord Cobham, for the advancement 
of the peace, and that the mone y should b 
bestowed with on any . fartiver 4 refe: ence. i= 
It is not difficultto detect the cause of this dis- 
crepancy : When the first letter was W ritten, 
Cecil hoped to make something of the pre- 
tended plot in favour of the Lady Arabe la ;]s 
and, inspeaking of the carrespondence, it was 
necessary to throw out hints of an ulterior 


e so 


of 


scheme, distinct from the negotiation of a 
treaty : this is what we are to understand by 
‘another design by which he might pros- 


per better than by the peace.” It was soon 
discovered, howeve r, that all hopes of dres- 
up this conspiracy were vain.t The 
charee wis indeed retained in the indictraent, 
but the reader has seen that no proof whatev- 
er could be elicited : the whole attempt failed 
signally, and it exceeded the wit of this ac- 


sing 


complished politician to make out a plot,—of 


which the principals declared their innocence, 
and of which the lady who was to profit by 
it, and the agent who was said to have advan- 
eed money for its accomplishment, kuew 
nothing. In his second note to Parry, there- 
fore, the secretary, in describing tle inter- 
course between Cobham and Aremberg, finds 
it necessary to change his statement, and not 
only distinctly admits, but asserts in the most 
positive manner, that the latter was never al- 
lowed to suppose that the money was intended 
for any other purpose than the advancement 
of the peace. 


nt 
iit 


which 
the plot 


Through the confusion and mystery 
} } 
O} 


Nas so i 


1¢ surrounded this trial, 


+ 
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Cayley, vol. ii pp. 8 
Cayley, vol ii. 64. 

Rushworth has pronounced the conspire 
Raleigh was accused “ a riddle of state, 
sequent writer has contented himself 
the expression without making any 
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icy of which 
a d every sub 
with reiterating 
serious attempt to 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
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against Raleigh may thus, I think, be traced 
to its real author in the secret tary; and we 
have seen that the cliaracter of this statesman 
was every way contormable to such a mode of 
proceeding. It has been said of him by Lord 
Clarendon, that “it was as necessary for Ce- 
cil there should be treasons as for the state 
they should be prevented.” He seemed only 
to breathe when surrounded by the dim air of 
suspicion ; and although there are many In- 
stances of his reconciliation with his rivals 
where interest demanded it, there are none 
where such reconciliation prevented him de- 
stroying them the moment he had sufficiently 
prepared the means for their ruin. To his 
own creatures he proved faithful so long as 
. oy Were sery ile, and did not ** scan his poli- 

"too nearly; but against others who were 
00 proud to court him, and dared to thwart 


Cc 
‘ 
his measures, he cherished a tenacity of re- 


venge which brooded over its purpose, and 
waited calmly for the day of reckoning. Al- 


lauding to his skill in the pursuit and unrav- 
elling of plots the king used playfully to call 
him his * Little Beagle ;” and certainly his 


prudence ; his industry, and his intimate 
|} knowlede@e of the worst pare of human na- 


ture were admirable. Perhaps the most for- 
bidding features in his character were his 
smooth liypocrisy, a total absence of passion, 
and the polished placidity of his manners. In 
the trial of Sir Walter, he clung to his vie- 
tim with the sanguinary instinct of the crea- 
ture to which his master compared him; yet 
al] was done so temperately, with such fin- 
ished dissembling, such protestations of jus- 
tice and affected regret, that, to those unac- 
quainted with his real disposition, he appears 
an amiable martyr to a sense of public duty.— 
“Cecil,” says Oldys, with great happiness of 
expression, “ played a smooth edge upon Ra- 
leigh throughout the trial; his blade seemed 
ever annointed with the balsam of compli- 


ment or apology: he gave not such rough 
A i o * 9 
and sinarting wounds as Coke;” but they 


were as deep and fatal as the other.*” 

There isa letter from the secretary to Sir 
John Harrington written in this year, and 
probably about the very time when he had 
accomplished the overthrow of his enemy, in 
which we havea remarkable picture of the 
uneasiness and remorse by which he was per- 
petually haunted. 


“Goon Knicut,—Rest content and give 
heed to one that hath sorrowed in the bright 
luster of a court, and gone heavily even on 
the best seeming fair ground. ?’Tis a great 
task to prove one’s , hone siy, and yet not spoil 
one’s fortune. You have tasted a little here- 
f in our blessed queen's time, who was more 
than aman, and in troth somewhat les than 


{ 





* Life, p- 384. 





solve the mystery- 
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a woman. I wish I waited now in your pres- 
ence-chamber with ease at my food and rest 
in my bed. 
comfort, and knuw not where the winds and 
waves of a court will bear me. I know it 
bringeth little comfort on earth, and he is, I 
reckon, no wise man that looketh that way to 
heaven.” 

Perhaps it may be pronounced too conjec- 
tural, yet | am inclined to attribute to Cecil's 
conduct to Raleigh some portion of the mis- 
erable feelings so eloquently described in this 
letter. The shipwreck of honesty ; the sor- 
row which clouded the fictitious lustre that 
surrounded him; the heavy heart under his 
seeming fortune ; the sighs fora tranquil meal 
and a quiet sleep ; the complaint that he had 
been pushed from the shore of comfort ; and 
the dread with which he anticipated the loss 
of all happiness on earth and his hope of 
heaven, present in few words a picture of 
fearful meaning. From his influence over 
the character of his master, he was at that 
moment perhaps the most powerful man in 
England;—who would purchase such power 
at such a sacrifice! 

But though we trace to Cecil the invention 
and execution of the plot to which our hero 
fell a victim, all who peruse the trial will 
admit that he had willing assistants in Coke 
and Lord Henry Howard. ‘The attorney-ge- 
neral was undoubtedly the ablest lawyer at 
that period in England; his acuteness must 
have detected the device by which Sir Wal- 
ter was implicated, and the total want of 
proof against him. What are we then to 
think of the readiness with which he lent 
himseJf to overwhelm an innocent man? To 
what cause are we to attribute his bitter 
abuse, the brutality of his manner, his tortur- 
ing of the evidence, his overbearing conduct 
tothe jury, which has to this day left a deep 
stain upon his memory? I fear we must imn- 
pute his behaviour to his desire of ingratiating 
himself with the new sovereign, by whom 
Raleigh had been frowned on, and with that 
powerful minister whom he regarded as the 
dispenser of those professional honours which 
formed the highest object of his ambition.— 
Aware that a conviction would be grateful 
both to James and to Cecil, his sense of pub- 
lic virtue was too weak to support him in the 
path of duty. The same remarks, however, 


‘do not apply to the chief justice, Popham, 


whose conduct on the trial is more to be as- 
cribed to the defective state of the law of 
treason, which, as it then stood, was unrea- 
sonable and unjust, than to any strong or im- 
proper bias against the accused. It has been 
well remarked that we must be careful to 
distinguish betweena systefn which is imper- 
fect and partial in its operations, but which a 
judge is bound to administer, and a system 
changed or perverted for political ends, by 


Iam pushed from the shore of 





the iniquity of its administrators.* An able 
lawyer, the Solicitor-general, Hawles, draws 
au interesting parallel between this case, and 
thatof Lord Russel: “ The circumstances of 
Raleigh’s trial,” says he, “on which the 
court always overruled the prisoner, were 
somewhat like the Lord Russel’s; he com- 
plained of the il! usage of the king’s counsel, 
as well asthe Lord Russel; and both had 
reason so todo. Hearsay was admitted to be 
given in evidence against both; all that ei- 
ther of them said for themselves, though ve- 
ry material was slighted. The one was put 
in mind of the death of the Earl of Essex, as 
the other was of the death of the Viscount 
Strafford ; both in their dying speeches vin- 
dicated themselves of these aspersions. The 
principal witnesses in both cases, had affirm- 
ed before the trials they knew nothing against 
them ; they were both accused with having 
heard what other persons had said in their 
company, and had not discovered it; they 
both gave the same answer, that they could 
not help other men’s talk.” The concluding 
remark of Hawles is material, as corrcborat- 
ing the opinion, at which, after an impartial 
examination of the circumstances of this tri- 
al, we have arrived,—that the whole accusa- 
tion brought against Raleigh was a pretended 
charge, which had no foundation in reality : 
“T think,” says he, it is plain at this day, 
that this of Sir Walter Raleigh is thought a 
sham plot; what the Lord Russel’s is thought 
let the author say.” + 

Another of Raleigh’s enemies, who sat on 
the trial as one of the commissioners, was 
Lord Henry Howard, son of the accomplish- 
ed Earl of Surrey ; a favourite instrument of 
Cecil, and employed by him, as we have 
seen, in the correspondence he carried on 
with James before the death of Elizabeth.— 
His nature was composed of singular contra- 
dictions. He inherited the talents, the taste, 
and accomplishments of his father; his man- 
ners were amiable; his powers of flattery 
and insinuation refined; his conversation 
captivating; and in the midst of a brilliant 
and corrupted society his piety appeared so 
sincere, and his charities so noble and exten- 
sive, that he might have passed for the model 
of a virtuous courtier. Yet this same person 
was in reality, a monster of wickedness and 
hypocrisy ; he assisted the infamous Roches- 
ter in the murder of Overbury: his letters, 
which completely established his share in 
this dark transaction, contained such a mix- 
ture of ferocity and obscenity, that the chief- 
justice could not read them entire to the 
court. His religion, notwithstanding his en- 
dowment of alms-houses, and his writings on 
devotional subjects, was as vaccillating as his 


* See the excellent observations of Mr. Jardine, in the 
first volume of Criminal Trials. p. 513. 
t Oldys Life, p.385. 
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ideas of self-interest. He was bred a Papist, 
became a Protestant under Elizabeth; revert- 
ed to Popery on the death of the queen; to 
please the king again declared himself a 
member of the reformed church; and died 
professing himself a Catholic. Under these 
circumstances it is certainly difficult to say 
what Lord Henry was in his religious belief: 
When a man changes five times, we may, 
without any great breach of charity, doubt 
whether his last metamorphosis if he had 
lived, would have been more permanent than 
those which preceded it. But it is certain 
that he was the determined enemy of the ac- 
cused; and even in the garbled report of the 
proceedings which has come down to us, 
enough of his malevolence appears to show 
that there was sufficient reason for selecting 
him as a commissioner. 

The conduct of Raleigh on the trial excited 
the greatest admiration. He appears, proba- 
bly from the share he had taken in the prose- 
cution of Essex, to have been extremely un- 
popular at the time; but, judging from the 
letters of those who were present, a remarka- 
ble change was produced in his favour by the 
ability, courage, and temper with which he 
conducted his defence. One writer declares 
that he “behaved himself so worthily, so 
wisely, and so temperately, that in half a day 
the mind of all the company was changed 
from the extremest hate to the extremest pi- 
ty.” Another, who speaks also from personal 
observation, remarks that his manner and car- 
riage upon the trial were worthy of all praise, 
‘*‘to the lords humble, but not prostrate; to 
the jury affable, but not fawning; to the 
king’s counsel patient, but not yielding to the 
imputation laid upon him, or neglecting to re- 
pel them with the spirit which became an in- 
jured and honourable man.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


FROM RALEIGH’S FIRST CONFINEMENT IN THE 
TOWER TO HIS EXECUTION, 


Extraordinary Pageant of an Execution in 
the Case of Markham and the Lords Grey 
and Cobham. Said to be the Invention of 
the King. Raleigh is reprieved and con- 
fined in the Tower. Reflections on his 
Character at this Period. His Pursuits 
inthe Tower. His History of the World. 
His Chemical Studies. Lady Raleigh 
shares his Confinement. His Son Carew 
born in the Tower. His Estate of Sher- 
borne given to the Favourite Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. Raleigh’s correspondence 
and Friendship with Prince Henry. His 
various Writings addressed to this Prince 
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land. On the Match with Savoy. Death 
of Prince Henry. Raleigh’s Sorrow at 
this Event. His History of the World. 
Criticism upon this great Work. Death 
of Secretary Cecil. Raleigh’s Epitaph on 
this Statesman He regains his Liberty. 
Scheme for the Settlement of Guiana. 
Remonstrances of the Spanish Court. 
Character of Gondomar. Account of the 


Expedition. Its unfortunate Issue. Ra- 
leigh’s Retura to England. Proclauma- 


tion against him. 
nish Government. 
sacrifice him. 


Inveteracy of the Spa- 
James’s Resolution to 
Raleigh’s Attempt to Es- 


cape. Betrayed by Stukely and Manou- 
rie. Recommitted to the Tower. His 
Examination by the Commissioners. His 


Employments in Prison. Difficulties at- 
tending the Mode of executing the former 
Sentence. His Behaviour on the Scaffold. 
His Death. Reflections on his Character. 


Arter his condemnation Raleigh was kept 
nearly a month at Winchester, in the con- 
stant expectation of death. But the king, 
who thought highly of his own superior acute- 
ness, had privately resolved on a singular 
mode of discovering the more minute details 
of this supposed conspiracy, which the skill of 
his prime minister and attorney-general had 
failed to develop. He signed the warrants 
for the execution of Lords Cobham and Grey, 
and their accomplice Sir Griffin Markham, 
omitting Sir Walter for the present, but di- 
recting that he also should be informed that 
the warrant had been prepared.* 


* It seems to have been at this period that Raleigh’s 
original and beautiful litle poem was written, which is 
eutitied 


THE PILGRIMAGE, 


‘“* Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff ot faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory (hope’s true gage) ; 
And thus ll take my Pilgrimage. 


* Blood must he my body’s balmer,— 
No other balm will here be given ; 
Wiiilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travels to the land of heaven, 
Over all the silver mountains, 
Where do spring those nectar fountains. 


* And I there will sweetly kiss 
The happy bow1 of peaceful bliss, 
Drinking mine eternal fill, 
Flowing on each milky hill. 

My soul willbe a dry before ; 

But after it will thirst no more. 


“In that happy blissful day 
More peaceful pilgrims | shall see, 
That have doit their rags of clay, 
And wali apparell'd fresh like me. 
I'il take them first 
To slake their thirst, 
And then taste of nectar suckets, 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 





On War. On the Naval Power of Eng- 





Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 
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The three first were ordered to be executed | 
on Friday; Raleigh on Monday; and, judg-! 
ing from the description of this tragi-comedy 
in a letter of Sir Dudley Carleton, who was a 
{ been extraor- 


spectator ie scen 1uUS i 
47°.) 

ain M il lam came first on the scatioid, 
an t r f hy hard fats 
b | fi ! LO t ty hit ¢ 

iis i W it to lay h neck 
upon tne block, When a bu tle was seen inthe 
crowd, anl Jolin Gib, a Scotch groom of the 
I cham 11 ine torward, called out to 
wv } cy . C | 
stay the | 1 i the king's commana. 
The prisoner was accordingly withdrawn, and 
; } “Yr « ; in 1] Tb - | sar 
iocked up in an 1 Wy nail. b word 


Grev,” says the same writer, * Whose turn 
was next, was led to the seafi id by a troop ol 
the young courtiers, and was on "sth sid 

supported by two of his best fi lends; and com- 
ing in such equipage, had such gayety and 
sma in his countenance, that he seemed a 
‘TO m.’ llaving contess- 
mn of the king, he 


1 much fervency ; 


dap} young brid 
ed his fault, and asked par 
knelt down and prayed w 
after which he was about to undress, and the 


| 
if 
| 
i 


executioner deemed it was his time to bean, 
when the sheriff opportunely interpos sed, ¢ and, 
wavine off the last officer of the law, inform- 
ed his lordship that it was the kino’s desire 
he shoul l step aside for an hour into the same 
hall where Markham was shut up, and give 
precedence to Cobh um.” This prisoner ¢ ro 
now upon the stage with good as ince, fis 
former conduct had been so conte: ptible and 
abject, that all were surprised 
sent firmness; but Cecil had undertaken t 
stand his friend, and he had 
idea that this was not his last act.’ Pe this 
as it may, he briefly declared that what he 


to s< his pre- 


probabiy some 


And when ovr bottles, and all we 
Are fild with immortality, 
Mhen those holy paths we'lltravel, 
Strew'd with rubies thick as gravel. 
Diamond ceilings, sapphire floors, 
High walls of coral, aud pearly bowers. 


From thence to heaven's bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl— 

No conscrene molten into cold 

No torged accuser bought o sold : 

No cause deferr’d, no vain spent journey, 


For there Christ Is the king’s attorney ; 
Who pleads for all without degrees,— 
And he hath angels—but ne fees 

And when the grand twelve million jury, 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 
’Gainst our souls black verdicis give, 
Chiist pleads his death ; and then we 
Be thon my speaker, taintless pleader, 


{Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder ! 

Thon givest salvation even for alms, 

Not witha bribed lawyer's palms. 

Then thisis mine eternal plea, 

To him that mad eaven, earth, and sea: 
Seeing my &# 
And want ahead to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke of death, my arms bein y spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head, 

So shail tl ready, like a palmer fit, 


shi must die so soon, 


‘Tread those bless’ d paths shown in thy Holy Writ.” 





* See Remarks at the end of the volume F. 


said of Raleigh was true,—-an assertion which. 
as his stories had been various and contradic- 
tory, did not go for iuuca; and having shortly 
bade the world adieu, he was about to unbut- 
ton his doublet, when the sheriff once more 
interfered, and bade him deter a while. for 
something else yet remained to be done. Grey 
ind Markham were then brou t 
fold, all * looking strange upon one another, 

like men beheaded and met again in the other 
world.’ ’ A short speech was next addressed 
to them on the beimousness of their offen 
and the lawfulness « 


oht to the scat 


s, 
f their condemnation. 
To this they bowed in token of assent. 

Now,” said the sheriff, “see the merey of 
your prince, who of himself hath sent hither 
this countermand, and given you your lives,” 

here was then no need,” says Dudley, “ to 
eo a plaudite of the audience, tor it was 
riven with such hues and cries, that it went 
trom the castle into the town, and there began 
ifresh.”” 

It is easy to imagine the delight which the 
king experienced in the invention and evolu- 
tion of this stratacem, though it failed in its 
main abject, the eliciting of additional evi- 
dence against Raleigh. Sur Dudley Carleton’s 


observations are so characteristic of James’s 
manner, and his style of eloquence, when the 
h Solomon, as he delighted to hear him- 
seit called, communicated it to his courtiers, 
that we make no apology for transcribing 
them. * This resoluti ion was taken by the 
kine without man’s he ‘Ip, and no man can rob 
iim of the praise of yesterday’s action; for 
the lords knew no other but that execution 
was to go forward till the very hour it should 
be performed; and then calling them before 
him he told them how much he had been 
troubled to resolve in this business; for to 
execute Grey, who was a noble young spirited 
fellow, and save Cobham, who was as base 
and unworthy, were a manner of injustice. 
'l'o save Grey, who was of a proud insolent 
nature, and execute Cobham, who had shown 
great tokens of humility and repentance, were 
as great a solecism, and so went on with Plu- 
tarch’s comparisons in the rest, still travelling 
in contrarieties, yet holding the conclusion in 
so indifferent a balance, that the lords knew 
not what to look for till the end came out,— 
‘ And therefore | have saved them all.’ The 
miracle was as great there as with us at Win- 
chester, and it took like effect; for the ap- 
plause that began about the king, went from 
thence into the presence-chamber, and so 
round about the court.* 

Raleigh had been warned, as we have seen, 
to prepare for execution; and, at the king’s 
desire, he was visited by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who found him exceedingly calm, 
and in a Christian frame of mind. On being 


> 
Britis 


} 


* Hardwicke’s State Papers, Ist vol. p. 377. Cayley, 
vol. ii. p. 79. 
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pressed, however, by this prelate to make h sd 
confession, he stron: oly asserted his innocence | 
of all the charges urcved by Cobham, only ex-| 
eptig ry pension, “which he said was 
mentioned, but never proceeded in ;” and hav- 
ing in vain made another appeal to the king, 
petitioning tur mercy, he resigned hiniself to 
pret xpectation of death.* It was under these 
‘Ircumstances that he addressed the following 
beautiful letter to his wife:— 
} 
“ You shall now receive, my dear wife, my | 
last words, in these my last lines. My love 
I send you, that you may keep it when I am 
dead; and my counsel, that you may remem- 
der it when Lam no more. I would not, by 
my will, present you with sorrows, dear Bess, 
—let them go into the grave with me, andbe 
buried in the dust. And seeing it is not the 
will of God that ever I shall see you more in 
this life, bear it patiently, and with a heart 
like thyself. 

Mirst, I send you all the thanks which my 
wenn can conceive, or rv 1y wo rds can e xpress, | 
for your many trarails and cares taken for 
me; which, though they have not taken ef- 
fect as you wished, yet my debt to you is not 
the less. But pay it I never shall in this 
world. Secondly, I beseech you for the love 
you bear me Jiving, donot hide yourself many 
days after my death; but by your travail seek 
to help your miserable fortunes, and the right 
of your poor child. Thy moutnings cannot 
avail me,—lam but dust. Thirdly, You shall 
understand that my land was conveyed bona 
Jide to my child. The writings were drawn 
at midsummer was twelve-months,-—my ho- 
nest cousin, Brett, can testify so much, and 
Dabberrie, too, can remember somewliat 
therein; and [ trust my blood will quench| 
their malice that have thus crue ‘ly murdered 
me, and that they will not seek also to. kill 
thee and thine with extreme poverty. To 
what friend to direct thee I know not, for all} 
mine have left me in the trie time of trial ;| 
and I plainly perce ‘ive that my death was de- 
termined from the first day. Most sorry i am, 
God knows, that being thus nen with 
death, I can leave you in no better estate. 
God is my Witness I me ant you all my office | 
of wines, or all that I couid have pure hased | 
by selling it: half my stuff and all my gh 
——but [exce pt] some one for the boy. But sod |" 
hath prevented all my resolutions, even that 
great God that ruleth all in all. But if you | 
can live free from want care for no more,—— 
the rest is but vanity. Love God, and begin 
beiimes to re pose yourse If on him 5 and there- 
in shall you find true and lasting riches, and | 
endless comfort. For the rest, when you have |i 
travailed and wearied your thoughts over all | 
sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall but sit | 





* Cayley, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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down by sorrow in the end. Teach your son 
also to love and fear God While he is yet 
young, that the fear of f God may grow up 
with him, and then Ged will be a husband to 
you, anda father to him,j—-a husband and a 
father that cannot be taken from you. Bay- 
ley oweth me £200, and Adrian Gilbert 
£600. In Jersey, also, | have much money 
owing me. Besides, the arrearages of the wines 


|will pay my debts ; and howsoever you do, foi 
| ¢ © ad 


my soul’s sake, pay ali poor men. 

* When Iam gone no doubt you shail be 
sought to by many, for the world thinks that 
I was very ric h. But take heed of tie pre- 
tences of men, and their atlections ; for they 
not but in honest and worthy men, and io 
sreater misery can befall you in this lite than 
to become a prey, and afterwards to be des- 
pist d. | speak not this, God knows, to dis- 
suade you from marriage; for it will be 


Is t 
last 


best for you both in respect of the world and 


f God. As for me, | am no more yours, nor 
y: uumine. Death has cut us asunder, and 
od hath divided me from the world, and you 
from me. Remember your poor child for his 
father’s sake, who chose you and loved you 
in his happiest time. Get those letters, if it 
be ze ssible, whic hI writ tothe lords, where- 
in I s for my Jife. God is my witness 


it was fk r youand yours that | desired life. 
But it 1 ie that I disdain mnyse.f for 
beeging it; for know it, dear wite, that 
your son is the son of a true man, and one 
who in his own respect despiseth death in 
all his wi-lapen and ugly forms. I ,cannot 
vrite 1 h. God he knoweth how hard- 
ly I steal this time while others sleep; 
and it is also high time that I should separate 
my thoughts from the world. Beg my dead 
body, which livine was denied thee, and either 

ave it at Sherborne, if the land continue, or 
in Exeter church, by my father and mother 
I can say no more,—time and d& ath call me 
away. 


“The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and 
omnipotent God, who is goodness itself the 
true life and true light, keep thee and thine, 
have merev on me, and teach me to forgive 
my persecutors and accusers, end send us to 
meet in his glorious kingdom. My dear wife, 
fare ell! Bless my poor boy 5 pri iy for me. 
lund let my good God hold you b in his 
arms! Written with the dying Rou of some 
time thy husband, but now, alas! overthrown, 
| Yours that was, but now not my own,’ 


“ Watrer RaLeien.’ 

This letter, of which the manliness, the 
simplicity, and pathos, are so deeply affect- 
ing, furnishes, perhaps, the best reply to the 
coarse and cruel aecusations thrown out 
against him by Coke and Popham, as if he 
had been a bold disbelie ver in the being and 
attributes of God, 
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Its exact date does not appear; but it was 
probably written a short time before the ex- 
traordinary melodrama at Winchester, which 
has been just described. Raleigh looked from 
a window which commanded a view of the 
scaffold, and we may easily conceive his as- 
tonishment when one victim was removed at 
the moment the axe was about to descend, 
and another substituted, who, after certain} 
ceremonies, was as quickly withdrawn. The 
shouts, however, which accompanied the re- 
prieve must have inspired him with hope; 
and this was soon realized by an intimation 
that he had been included in it with the other 
prisoners. On the 15th of December he was 
remanded, along with Cobham, Grey, and 
Markham, to the Tower.* At the earnest 
solicitation of his wife, she and her son were 
permitted toremain with him in prison; and 
so faithfully did this affectionate woman con- 
tinue her attendance, that their youngest 
child, Carew, was born within the walls of 
the fortress. He was allowed also to have 
two servants and a boy ; whilst Mr. Hawthorn, 
a preacher, his physician, Dr. Turner, the 
steward of Sherborne, and Mr. Thomas Ha- 
riot, were not excluded, at convenient times 
when he wished to consult them.+ 

Sir Walter had now to commence his life 
asa prisoner. The Tower was to be his 
home ; and in some respects he was the best, 
in others the worst fitted man for such a habi- 
tation. Tlis love of study, his varied mental 
resources, the stores of observation he had 
laid up in his travels, and his experience of 
the vanity and fickleness of the world,—all 
prepared him to enjoy retirement and coutem- 
plation. “ His mind tohim a kingdom was,”— 
a noble possesison, stored with moral and in- 
tellectual riches, which rendered him to a 
great degree independent of society and li- 
berty. ‘Those hours which before he had to 
steal from business or sleep, to enjoy his books, 
or his studies, were now all his own ; no court 
intrigues ; no unseasonable inetrruptions; no 
summonses from royalty; no busy progresses 
or brilliant pageants ; no deliberations at the 
council or discussions in the parliament; 
nothing of the excitement of war, or disco- 
very, or peril, broke the even and tranquil 
tenor of his existence. As he was permitted 
the company of his wife and children, with 
the occasional visits of a few friends, he 
might almost have forgotten that he was a 
prisoner. But the mind of this remarkable 
man was so constituted as to render restraint 
peculiarly irksome. It was indeed full of 





* The fate of Cobham, whose falsehood was the cause 
of all Raleigh's calamities, was peculiarly miserable. 
After being confined many years, he was enlarged only 
to die of starvation in a garret where he was harboured 
by a poor man who had formerly been his servant at 
court.* 





* Weldon's Court and Character of King James, p. 57. 
t Cayley’s Life, vol. ii. 85. 


profound thought: but this thought had been 
cultivated during forty years of incessant ac- 
tivity; and the habits of so long a period 
could not be easily changed for almost perfect 
solitude. Hehad read nore than most stu- 
dents; but his books had been carried with 
him on his campaigns and voyages,—they 
were his companions in the tent and in the 
cabin. And the friends with whom one ma 
pass a delightful hour, snatched with difficul- 
ty from public duties, may become fatiguing 
when circumstances deprive us of other com- 
panions. He had written much, and his love 
of literature was ardent. But the subject of 
his writings were his own adventures; he 
had been, as he had himself expressed it, * a 
soldier, a sea-captain, and a courtier,” he 
might have added, an active politician at 
home, an envoy to foreign courts, a discoverer 
of new countries, a planter of colonies; 
and, though now fifty-one, his constitution 
both of mind and body were uncommonly 
strong and vigorous. Ambition, against which 
he had written so eloquently when death was 
near, began to beat high when he saw him- 
self once more restored to hope. He trusted 
that, if liberated, his services might yet pro- 
cure pardon; and his inventive mind was oc- 
cupied with schemes to recommend himself 
to his sovereign, and by which he might ulti- 
mately obtain restoration to his fortunes. 

In the mean time it became necessary to 
reconcile himself to the change in his situa- 
tion ; and he did so with his accustomed man- 
ly and cheerful disposition. He began his His- 
tory of the World, that great work which will 
be as permanent as the English language,— 
he amused himself in ag ey | a small 
house in the Tower garden into a laboratory. 
There he carried on his chemical experi- 
ments, and, as we read in one of Sir William 
Wade’s Letters, ‘ spent all the day in distil- 
lations.” His efforts were unremitting to ar- 
range his affairs, which had fallen into disor- 
der from his late troubles. By his attainder 
his moveable estate was forfeited ; but through 
the favour of the king, who, at the commence- 
ment of his imprisonment, seems to have 
treated him with lenity, it was consigned to 
trustees appointed by himself for the benefit 
of his family and creditors.* Unfortunately, 
Wade, the Lieutenant of the Tower, was a 
creature of Cecil, and of course nowise dis- 
posed to grant his prisoner any particular in- 
dulgence ; but for a considerable period he 
lived as comfortably as was compatible with 
the loss of freedom. Between his family, his 
books, his experiments, and the occasional 
visits of his friends, time glided on in progres- 
sive knowledge and contentment.{ But this 
bright season was soon destined to be over- 





* Rymer’s Federa, vol. xvi. p. 569. 
t Sir John Harrington's Brief View of the State of the 
Church of Engiand, pp. 93, 94 
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clouded. His enemies, not contented with 
the evil they had already brought upon him, 
renewed their efforts to complete his ruin; 
and unhappily the king’s mind was of that 


heritance of my children and nephews, lost 
in the Jaw for want of a word. ‘This done, 
there remaineth nothing with me but the 
name of life; despoiled of all else but the ti- 
weak and capricious cast which received an|tle and sorrow thereof. His majesty, whom 
easy bias from interested persons. ‘The first|i never offended, for 1 hold it unnatural and 
indication of change seems to have been con-|unmanlike to hate goodness, stayed me at the 
veyed to him when James sent for the seal of|grave’s brink, not, as I hope, that he thought 
the high public offices he had held under Eli-|ine worthy of many deaths, and to behold all 
zabeth, as warden of the Stanneries, captain| mine cast out of the world with myself; but 











of her guard, aad governor of Jersey. 


This|as a king who, judging the poor in truth, hath 


he immediately returned, accempanied by a|received a promise from God that his throne 


letter, in which he strongly protested his in-| 
nocence, and besought the king fora favoura- 
ble consideration of his case. ‘* If,” said he, 
“T be here restra:ned till the powers both of | 
my body and mind shall be so enteebled that} 
I cannot hope to do your majesty some ac- 
ceptable and extraordinary service, whereby 


shell be established tor ever. 


“ And for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day 
is but now in the dawn, and mine drawn to 
the evening, your own virtues and the king’s 


grace cssuring you of many favours and 


much honour, L beseech you not to begin your 
first building upon the ruins of the mnocent, 


[ may truly prove my faith and intentions toland that their sorrows with mine may not at- 


my sovereign, God doth know that then it} 
had been happiest for me to have died long} 
since.”* So little impression was made by| 
this affecting appeal, that it was followed by | 
a far more severe blow. His estate of Sher-| 
borne, which, in his prosperous days, he had | 
taken so much delight in improving, had| 
been settled by him, in the close of Elizabeth's} 
reign, on his eldest son, and the king, not-| 
withstanding his attainder, had granted him a 
liferent interest in it. The conveyance of 
this property was now scrutinized with eyes 
sharpened by avarice and malignity. Thie 
deed was referred for examination to the 
same chief justice who sat on the trial; and 
this dignitary decided that, from the clerk 
having omitted some words, it was invalid. 
Robert Carr, the king’s new favourite, after- 
wards the notorious Earl of Somerset, was 
easily persuaded to take advantage of this 
legal flaw, and to solicit the estate; and so 
infatuated was James’s attachment to this 
weak courtier, that Raleigh, from the mo- 
ment he heard the circumstances, knew 
he had only to expect spoliation. ‘This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from attempting to 
avert the calamity by a letter of remonstrance 
to the favourite: Itis written in a tone of 





manly expostulation. 


“Sirr,—After some great losses and many 
years’ sorrows (both of which I have cause to 
fear I was mistaken in the end,) it is come to 
my knowledge that yourself, whom I know 
not but by an honourable fime, hath been per- 
suaded to give me and imine our last fatal 
blow, by obtaining from his majesty the in- 


* See the letter, printed for the first time from the 
original in the State-paper Office, by Mrs. Thompson, 
Appendix, letter R. This seal Dhad the good forune to 
meet wi'li in the collection of ancient seais made by an 
ingenious artist in Edinburgh, Mr. Laing He had taken 
an impression from a cast, covanmnicated to him by Mr. 
Cayley ; and a fac simile of it has been engraved fir th: 


tend your first plantation. J have been ever 
bound to your nation, as well for many other 
graces as for the true report of my trial to the 
king’s majesty, against whom, had I been 
found malignant, the hearing of my cause 
would not have changed enemies into friends, 
matice into compassion, and the minds of the 
greatest number then present into the com- 
misseration of mine estate. It is not the na- 
ture of foul treason to beget such fair pas- 
sions; neither could it agree with the duty 
and love of faithful subjects, especially of 
your nation, to bewail his overthrow who had 
conspired against their most natural and li- 
beral lord. I therefore trust, sir, that you 
will not be the first who shall kill us outright, 
cut down the tree with the fruit, and under- 
go the curse of them that enter the fields of the 
fatherless; which, if it pleases you to know 
the truth, is far less in value than in fame.— 
But that so worthy a gentleman as yourself 
will rather bind us to you (being, sir, gentle- 
men not base in birth or alliance,) who have 
interest therein; and myself, with my utter- 
most thankfulness, will ever remain ready to 
obey yourcommands, Waurer Raueicn.’* 


This letter produced no efiect on the pro- 
flizate Somerset; nor was its tone suited to 
move a monarch like James, if indeed it ever 
came under his eve. The case was brought 
on, and Sherborne forfeited to the crown,—a 
judgment easily foreseen, as the law then 
stood, and considering the parties were a 
friendless prisoner and the King of England.+ 
On this occasion Lady Raleigh, a woman of 
bigh spirit and uachangeable affection, who 
had laboured in every way to alleviate her hus- 
band’s misfortunes, threw herself on her knees 
before his majesty, attended by her children, 
and with tears implored him not to forget his 





* Cayley, vol. ii. pp. 87, 88. , 
{ Carew Raleigh's Brief Relationof bis Father's Trou- 
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most glorious attribute of n 
ceived her coldly, and gave no eden answer 


c 


than “i maun have the Jand—tIf maun have it! 


for Car.’ On this she prayed in bitternes s| 
of soul, that God would punish those cruel 


and unjust persons who had brought rnin on 
her husband ana his house. So little, indeed, | 


did jntercession avail, that not only was Sher- 


borne given to the favourite, but Pinford, 


Brimsiey,and Barton, lands w hich si r Walter 


had purchased, were eschcated and bestowed 
in the same quarter. 


Against tiis undeserved severity Henry, | 
James's eldest son, and he mantel nt to the | 
throne, strongly remonstrated, interceding 
for the illustrious prisoner, in whose talents! 
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James re-| seeking peace of us, were neglected, so a» 


we conld not again upon occasion readily as- 
sume the use and benetit of them as we have 
done, those proud mastering spirits, finding us 
at such advantage, would be more willing to 
shake us by the ears as enemies, than to take 
us by the hands asfriends. ‘Therefore, far be 
| it from our hearts to trust more to that friend- 
|ship of strangers, which is but dissembled up- 
on policy and necessity, than to the strength 
of our own forces, which has been experien- 
eed with such happy success. | confess that 
peace is a blessing from God, and blessed are 
the peacemakers; therefore, doubtless, bless- 

ed are the means whereby peace is gained 
and maintained: * * the which means of 


| 


and misfortunes he had become much inter-| our defence being shipping and sea-forces, are 


ested. ‘his prinee, from the contrast pres-| to 


} 


be esteemed as His gifts, and then only 


} 


ented by his excellent dispositions, to the|available and beneficial when he youchsafes 
{ 


charac 
tional regret that followed his death, has per- 
haps been the subject of exaggerated pane- 


gyric. But making every allowance for the} 


praises which a generous people lavish under 
such circumstances 


, Henry must still have} he proscribes as idle and wicked. 
been a youth of uncommon talents and pro-| be affirmed,” says he, “that the number of 


of his father, and the burst of na-| his grace to use them aright.* 


Raleigh was no advocate for war in gene- 
iral; his ambition was not for conquest but 
| Security ; ; all wanton outrage, or unnecessary 
|invasions on the territories ‘of another power, 
“lt may 


mise. He was well able to appreciate the|those that have been slaughtered by their 


tyranny to which Raleigh had fallen a_ vie- 


tim. Acute im the detection and indignant at 


fellow-creatures, exceeds the number of all 
the inhabitants that ever were at any one 


the triumph of hy poe risy, he had imbibed an|time living upon the face of the earth; yet 
marly ave rato to Cecil, which not all the in-| very few of this infinite number thus untime- 


sinuating flattery of that pliant states sman | 
was able to remove.* Not contented with 


eensuring the conduet of those concerned in 


ly slain, were ever masters of tae grounds of 


ithe disputes for which they suffered, or the 
true reasons of their being led wo the battle 


the trial, he endeavoured to soften the cruel-|the truth with much artifice being kept from 


ty of the sentence. He corresponded with 
the condemned, e xpressed a desire to profit 
by his experience in civil and military policy, 


all but those who were parties to the design 
| Teeolved om. What deluded wretches, then, 
have a great part of mankind been, who 


and courted his instructions re gar ling the| have either yielded themselves to be slain, in 


maintenance and due regulation of the navy. 
Navigation was one of the prince’s favourite | 
studies ; the building, rigging, sailing, and| 
fighting of ships, formed with him a subject 
of diligent inquiry and experiment. Unlike 
his timid father, Henry esteemed a readiness 
for war,and a jealousy of national honour| 
the best preservative of peace; and, contem- 
plating hostilities with Spain, he meditated 
great designs against the West Indies, and 
the mother country itself, for which a power- 
ful fleet would be required. These opinions 
entirely coincided with those of Sir Walter, 
who, in his discourses on such subjects ad- 
dressed to his youthful patron, eloquently 
answers the ovjections to the support of a 
warlike fieet in time of peace. Though 
the sword,” says he, “is put into the sheath, 
we must not suffer it to rust, or stick so fast 
that we shall not be able to draw it readily 
when need requires. * * We may be as- 
sured that if those powerful means by which 
we reduced our enemies to the courtesy of 





* Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, pp 76, 109, 138.! 


causes, which, if truly known, their hearts 
would abhor, or have been the bloody execu- 
tioners of other mens’ ambition? Itis a hard 
thing to be slain for what a man should never 
'willingly fight; yet few soldiers have laid 
| themseiv es duwn in the bed of honour under 
lbetter circumstances. + 

in another Essay the truc security of a 
monareh is shown to rest on three great 
| grounds ,—- the love of his subjects, the justice 
lof his administration, and lastly, the perfec- 
tion of his martial discipline. The sentence 
in which this is }aid down is a fine specimen 
of a masculine and pure English style: — 
“They say the goodliest cedars which grow 
on the high mountains of Libanus, thrust 
their roots between the clefts of hard rocks, 
the better to bear themselves against the 
strong storms that blow there. As nature 
has instructed those kings of trees, so has 
reason taught the kings of men to root them- 
selves inthe hardy hearts of their faithful sub 








* Raleigh’s Essays, p 44. 
t Three Disecuises, p. 119 
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jects; and as those kings of trees have largo) 
tops, so have the kings ‘of’ men lar; ze crowns, 
whereof as the first would soon be broken! 
from their bodies were they not underborne 
by many branches, so would the other easily 
totter, were they not fastened on their heads 
with the strong chains of civil justice and of 
martial disciplime.* 

About this time the prince determined to 
build a ship at his own expense, and consult-| 
ed Haleigh, who replied ina letter which} 
proves how closely he had stndied the minut: | 
est parts of the subject. He first recom-| 
mends that the intended vessel should be of 
smaller dimensions than the victory, in which 
case the timber of the old ship would serve 
for the new. “ “ she be bigger,” says hie,| 

she will be of less use, go very deep to! 
water, and of mighty charge, (our channels| 


decaying every vear), less nimble, less me an-|« 


aveable, and seldom to be used. Grande na-|} 


vio, grande fatica, saith the Spaniard.” He}: 


then points out the requisites of a “ well- 
conditioned ship.” First, it is necessary that} 
she be strong built; 2d. Swift in sail; 3d, 
Stout-sided; 4th. Her ports should be so lax 


‘ed the Mary Rose.’ 


that default was a goodly ship and many gal- 
lant gentlemen lost in the days of Henry 
VIL. before the Isle of Wight, in a ship eall- 

These directions are given in a more en- 
larged form, in a discourse entitled ** Observa- 
tions concerning the Royal Navy and Sea 
Service 3” from the first sentence of which it 
appears that he had addressed to his royal pu- 
pil, an Essay ona Maritimal voyage, and the 
Passages and Ineidents therein,’ which is 
unfortunately lost. ‘The observations dis- 
play theaccuracy and confidence of an expe- 
rienced sailor; and to those curious in the 


antiquities of our naval history, who would 


| compare the tactics under Elizabeth and 


James, with those of the present day, the re- 
marks on ship-building, | selecting officers, 
harbouring the navy, on the ordnance, on 
eaulkine, ‘and sheathing, victualling, placing 
of the cuok-rooms in the fereeastles, on arms 
and munition, and on the system of pressing 


lable mariners, must be valuable in no com- 


mon degree. ‘To the eweneral reader the sub- 
pest is not particularly attractive. 
About the same time Raleich appears to 


that she m 1y carry out her guns all weathe vA Me ive been consulted on the e xpediency of a 
5th. She ought to hull well; 6th. She shoald — le matrimonial alliance, proposed by the 


stay well when boarding or turning on a wind Duke of Savoy. 


Asa consort for the Prince 


is required. On these heads he dilates atlof Wales this potentate offered his eldest 


great length. One short passage will show 
the precision of his remarks :—* It is to be} 
noted that all ships s harp before, not having | 
a Jone floor, will fall rough into the sea from | 
a billow, and take in water over head and! 
ears; and the same quality have all narrow- 
guartered ships to sink after the tail. ‘The 
high charging of ships is that which brings 
inany ill qualities upon them: it makes them 
extreme leeward, makes them sink de ep into 
the seas, makes them labour sore Jn foul 
weather, and oft-times overset. Safetv is 
more to be respected than shows or niceness 
for ease. In sea-journeys both cannot well 
stand together; and therefore the most ne- 
cessary is to be chosen. ‘T'wo decks and 
half is enough, and no building above that 
but a low master’s cabin. Our masters and 
mariners will say that the ships will bear 
more well enough; and trne it is, if none but| 
ordinary mariners served in them. But men| 
of bett@r sort, unused to such a life, cannot | 
so well endure the rolling and tumbling from | 
sije to side, where the seas are never so ase 
grown, which comes by high charging. Boe- 
sides, those hich cabin-works aloft are very 
dangerous in fight, to tear men with their 
splinters. Above all other things, have care 
that the great guns have four feet clear above 
water when all lading is in, or else those best | 
pieces are idle at sea; for if the ports lie| 
jower and be open it is dangerous, and by| 








* Raleigh's Remains, p. 116 





dauchter, and solicited the hand of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, James’s only female child, f 
| his son the Prince of Piedmont. Against 
both matches he strongly protested in twe 
Discourses written by co ymmand of He ‘nry, in 
which he proves that such an alliance would 
be either totally useless or extremely hazard- 
ous and expensive. “ All the good, id says he 
“that onr King of E gta can expect from 
Savoy is either that he must abandon his son- 
in-law, if either France or Spain oppress him, 
which were toe oreat a dishonour, or he must 
enter into a wer for his defence, which were 
too great acharge. And his majesty doth 
well know that while the league stands be« 
tween him and the Low Countries, he is in- 
vincible by them and they by him, and that 
all other petty combinations will be rather 
chargeable than profitable -t 

Touching the dignity of the English prin- 
cess, Raleigh esteems her rank too hich for a 
wife for the Duke of Savor , *beins born. not on- 
lythe eldest, and now only daughter of one of 
the mightiest kings of Christendom, but en- 
\dowed both by nature and education with 
such princely perfections both of body and 
mind, as that she may well deserve to be re- 
puted a worthy spouse for the greatest mon- 
arch. * * And, therefore,” says he, “for 
his majesty of ‘Encland to match her witha 
prince which hath his dependence on other 





* Letter to Prince Heurv touching 
Miseellaneous Works, p. 627 
t Miscellaneous Works, p ,225. 
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kings,—a prince jesuited, who can neither|strong tor him at sea, and had the Hollanders 


stead us in time of war, nor trade with us in 


time of peace,—a prince, by the situation of 


his country every way unprofitable to us, and 
no less perilous for his child to live in, I re- 
solve myself that his majesty is of too excel- 
lent a judgment, ever to accept of it, and his 
honourable conncil too wise and prudent to 
advise the prosecution thereof.””* 

The Discourse on the marriage of the 
prince is the more powerfully written of the 
two, and contains a detection of the ambitious 
policy of Spain; the broad principle being 
first laid down, that the interests of his Cath- 
olic majesty andthe duke are inseparable, 
and that the latter dare not offend the pope 
nor the emperor. “There is, says Raleigh, 
“a kind of noble and royal deceiving in mar- 
riages between kings and princes; yea, and 
it is of all others the fairest and most unsus- 
pected trade of betraying. It has been as 
ordinary amongst them to adventure or cast 
away a daughter to bring some purpose to 
pass, as at other times for saving of charges 
to make them nuns. [speak not this to preju- 
dice or forejudge so worthy a prince as the 
Duke of Savoy. * * Ile cannot betray us 
till we trust him. There is nothing of ours 
near him, nor of hisnear us. * * It isthe 
Spaniard that is to be feared,—the Spaniard 
who Jayeth his pretences and practices with 
along hand. In which respect it were not 
amiss to consider of the plots of our English 
priests, who, not long since, have published and 

rinted certain far-fetched titles, both of the 
King of Spain and of the infanta his daugh- 
ter; for it were a horrible dishonour to be 
overreached by any of those dry and subtle- 
headed Spaniards.”; Into this examination 
we shall not foilow our author; but in his ob- 
servations on the national strength of Spain, 
one sentence strikingly illustrates the errors 
into which Wiizabeth was led by the parsimo- 
ny of her ministers. “For Spain, it is a 
proverb of their own, that the lion is not so 
fieree as he is painted. His forces in all 
parts of the worid, except the Low Coun- 
tries, are far under the fame; and if the late 
queen would have believed her men of war 
as she did her scribes, we had in her time 
beaten that great empire in pieces, and made 
their kings kings of figs and oranges as in 
old times. But her majesty did all by halves, 
and by petty invasions taught the Spaniard 
how to defend himself and see his own weak- 
ness. Four thousand men would have taken 
from him all the ports of his Indies; I mean all 
his ports by which his treasure doth or can 
pass. He is more hated in that part of the 
world by the sons of the conquered than the 
English are by the Irish. We were too 





« Ibid, p. 236. 
t Miscellaneous Works, vol. viii. p. 239 








to kelp us, who are now the strongest of all. 
Yea, ineighty-eight, when he made his great 
and feartul fleet, it the queen would have 
hearkened to reason, we had burntall his ships 
and preparations in his own ports as we did 
afterwards upon the same intelligence and 
doubt at Cadiz. He that knows him not, 
fears him; but, excepting his Low Country 
army, Which hath been continued and disci- 
plined since Charles V.’s time, he is nowhere 
strong. They are but fables spoken of him 
elsewhere; and what can the Low Country 
aru.y do if the Indians pay them not, but mu- 
tiny and spoil his own territories ?’’* 

Raleigh finds a strong argument against 
the alliance with Savoy, in the effects it must 
have in wicreasing the jealousies between 
this country and the Netherlands. These 
last had cooled towards Engiand, as was nat- 


nral, since she had made peace without them: 


and though the latest to lay down arms, they 
obtained terms far more noble and honourable, 
“Since that time,” says he, “they have ne- 
glected us by degrees. Let uslook to it with 
ail the eyes we have; for to which of the 
three those people fasten themselves, to Eng- 
land, France, or Spain, he that hath them will 
become the greatest, and give the law to the 
rest. If any man doubt it, he knows not 
much; but this hath been our own fault, and 
the detested covetousness of some great ones 
of ours. For whereas, in my time, I have 
known one of her majesty’s ships command 
forty of theirs to strike sail, they will now 
take us one to one and not give us a good- 
morrow. ‘They master us both in their nuro- 
ber and in their mariners, and they have our 
own ordnance to break our own bones withal. 
We had good reason to help them, but not to 
set them up to that height, as to make them 
able to tread upon our own heads.”’+ In ob- 


jecting toan alliance with Florence as strong- 


ly as to that with Savoy, he derides the argu- 
ment against a marriage withthe House of 
Medici, as if it wereof meandescent. “The 
Medici,” says he, were ancient—ancient in 
virtue and in fame. It is true, that long ago 
they were merchants, and so was King Solo- 
mon too. The kings in old times had their 
herdsmen, their shepherds, and their plough- 
men: they traded with nature and with the 
earth,—a trade by which all that breathe upon 
the earth live. All the nobility and gentry 
in Europe trade their grass, and corn, and 
cattle, their vines, and their fruits; they trade 
them to their tenants at horne, and other 
merchants adventure thein abroad. The 
King of Spain is now the greatest merchant, 
as the King of Portugal was.” 





* Miscellaneous Works, vo!. viii. pp. 246, 247 
t Works, vol viii. p. 242 
t Ibid. p. 249. 
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The Discourse, which dispiays great abili-| 
ties in this species of composition, concludes} 
with an advice to the prince to keep in view| 


WALTER RALEIGH. 
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these princes apart and disunited are not, as 
before is said, tc be feared, yet were ita need- 
less hazard to neglect the love of France, 


a union with a daughter of France, as by far|and to sustain the hatred of the archduke, of 


the wisest and most politic conaexion.— 
«“ Now,” says he, “if by these dislikes of the | 
former alliances you judge it to be my desire 
that the prince should not marry at all, | say 
my desire is not that he should not marry at) 
all, but not yet; and [am exceeding aot ty | 
the prince hath not the same desire. For, 
seeing his majesty is yet but young, and by 
God’s favour like to live very many years, and 
that his highness, if he should now marry, 
may have many children born uuto him be- 
fore he be thirty years old; and seeing all his 
children shall be princes, and must be provid- 
ed for as princes, [ think it willinuch perplex 
him to find himself so environed, till his ma- 
jesty have somewhat repaired his estate, and 
provided beautiful gardens, fit to plant these 
olive branches in.”* In recommending such 














a wife to Henry, Raleigh, in a passage of un- 
common vigour, points out the causes of en- 
mity between France and Spain, and the cer- 
tain claim which an alliance with the former 
country will give England to the friendship of 
the Low Countries. “There never,” says 
he, “was a nation which had so much cause 
to hate another as France hath to hate Spain. 
They hold from him the kingdom of Navarre 
without so much as the colour ofa title; 
they betrayed him i2 Naples, and did not 
overcome their army there, but murdered it 
after a peace proclaimed. ‘They hold Milan 
from him with strong hand; and after that 
Charles V. (to have leave to pass through 
France into Flanders to pacify the tumults of 
Ghent) had promised the French king to res- 
tore it, the emperor derided him, and said he 
promised him milan, which is the French 
word for a kite. They have betrayed him in 
many offers of marriages; they poisoned the 
dauphin at Viennoys; they have murdered 
their ambassadors; they displanted them in 
Florida, and, con'rary to faith, killed the pos- 
sessors in cold blood; they tore Strozza in 
pieces at Terceres; they set the subjects of 
Henry III. and Henry 1V. against them; they 
invaded France, possessed Paris and most of 
the cities of France, and in conclusion prac- 
tised to murder both of these kings. Now, if 
these injuries be not far more memorable than 
marriageable let the world judge.”t Atte 
moment when this was written a matrimonial] 
alliance was about to be formed between 
France and Spain, which explaius this last 
observation. “By holding France,” he con- 
cludes, “we hold the Low Countries, which 
will make us invincible, for they dare not 
abandon us both. On the contrary, although 





* Works, vol. viil. p. 250. 
t Woks, vol. vin. p. 251 
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the pope, and of the King of Spaimn,—a ha- 
tred more than immortal (if more can be) to 
our nation and state.”* 

in these Discourses Raleigh exhibits an ac- 
curate estimate of the true sources of the 
greatness of England; a deep practical 
knowledge of the history of Europe; and a 
masterly sagacity in unfolding the aggran- 
dizing schemes of Spain. 

At this period, when his life as a prisoner 
inthe Tower gave hima full command of 
time, his pursuits were various; politics, phi- 
losophy, history. chemistry, poetry, all shared 
his attention, and to all he broughtan original 
and inventive mind. Nor did this gloomy 
abode altogether want society, some of its 
inmates being men of rank and genius.—- 
The eccentric Earl of Northumberland was 
imprisoned there at the same time with Ra- 
continued within its walls for fif- 
teen years,—during which period he establish- 
eda literary and philosophical society in his 
apartments, and diverted the melancholy con- 
finement by keeping an open table for such 
men of learning and ingenuity as were per- 
mitted to visit him. Piercy, who had been 
shut up ona suspicion of baving some con- 
cern in the Gunpowder Treason,+} was a math- 
ematician, a chemist, an astrologer, and a 
humorist. Splendid in his entertainments, 
and lavish of his immense wealth, he was 
ready to pay any sum for the company and 
conversation of men of genius. Hariot, Ra- 
leigh’s master in the mathematics, Hughes, 
who wrote on the globes, and Warner, a 
-holar addicted to the same studies, received 
pensions from the earl, and from the constan- 
cy with which they assisted their noble pat- 
ron in his chemical experiments and astro- 
nomical calculations, received the names of 
his Three Magi.t Sergeant Hoskins the 
poet, whom Ben Jonson mentions as “the per- 
son who had polished him,” was confined in 
the Tower about the same time, and whilst 
Sir Walter pursued his chemical researches 
with Northumberland and the Magi, he con- 
versed on poetry, philosophy, and literature, 
with Hoskins. He had transformed, as we 
have seen, a small house in the garden into a 
laboratory, where he devoted many of his 
hours to chemistry, and in the course of his 
experiments prepared that cordial which en- 
joyed so high a reputation inthe time of 
Charles If., that he not only commanded his 
apothecary, Nicholas le Febure, to compound 
a quantity of this “precious remedy,” but to 


e 
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* Ibid. p. 252. 
t Kennet’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 719. 
t Biogr. Brit., article Hariot 
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write and publish a treatise concerning it,;of kings, which were the favourite talk of his 
which was entitled Discours sur le Grand | father, and his penetration discerned those no- 
Cordial de Sir Wal.er Raleigh, Some in-| tions of liberty with which the Puritans were 
gredients were afterwards added by Sir Ken-| preparing to discuss the origin of government 


elm Digby, and it was used with good etflect 
by Boyle. J'ebure appears to have been lit- 
tle better than a quack, if we may judge from 


his hyperbolicalcompliments. “ Sir Walter,” | 


he says, “ being a worthy successor of Mith- 
ridates, Math2olus, B. Valentine, Paracellsus, 


and others, has, he atlirms, selected all chat is 


choicest in the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral world, and moreover manifested so much 
art and experience in the preparation of this 


jand the privileges of the people. Aware of 
this, be is said to have warned the future heir 
of the crown against any overstrained exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative; and Sir Rich- 
ard Steele has preserved, and unhesitatingly 
iuscribes to Raleigh, a letter to the prince on 
this subject.* lt is a spirited production, but 
evidently a fabrication of this lively writer. 
_its sentiments and style are both much in ad- 
| vance of the period to which he refers it. 


greatand admirable cordial as will of itself| Raleigh’s greatest work, written during 
render him immortal.”* Notwithstanding this} ——— 7 
flight of the king's drugvist, Raleigh Wwas| * Sir Richard Steel's Enclishman. p. 9.—The merit of 
probably an accomplished chemist in those | ‘ts “gee  apahe 8 cna the reader muy be pleascd to 
days when the science wasin its infancy;} ~~ | 

and in the British Museum is preserved a| “ Mav ir Piease your Hicuness,—-The following 


MS, of various processes and recipes, which 
amply prove the care he had bestowed on 
such investigations. Nor did his severer 
studies prevent his being visited in the du- 


rance of the Tower by the muses, who taught} 
their votary how to fird aconsolation for some | 


of his dark and melancholy priscn-hours.— 
His subjects were graver and holier than the 


songs of his frecdom, but his lyre had lest} 


nothing of its sweetness. It was probably 
about the same time that this fine hymn was 
composed :— 


* Rise, O my soul, with thy desires 10 Heav’n, 
And with divinest contcinplation use 
Thy time, where time’s eleruity is given, 
And Jet vain thougits no more thy uind abuse ; 
But down in darkness let them lie ; 
Sou live thy better, let iy worse thoughts die. 


“And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flaine, 
View and review, with most regardful eye, 
That holy cross, Whence thy salvation came, 
On whieh thy Saviour and thy sin did dic ; 
For in that sacied object is much pleasure, 
Aud in that Savieur is my life, my weasure. 


** To thee, O Jesu, Idirect my eye, 
To thee my hands; to thee my humble knees, 
To thee my heart shall off-r sacrifice, 
Tv thee wy thougiiis, who my thoughts only sees; 
To thee myself, nyselt aud all T give, 
To thee I die, to ihee Lonly live.’ 


Making allowance for their occasional 


quaintness, the fault not of the writer but of 


the age, there are few who will not in these 
smal] pieces recognise that fiery stamp which 
marks the true gold of the imagination from 
its counterfeit. 


It is said to have been an observation of 


Henry, that none but his father would keep 
such a bird ina cage. In return for this ge- 


nerous opinion, Sir Walter was deeply inte- 
rested in all that concerned the prince’s wel- 
fare. He had detected in him a love of popu- 
larity,—a thirst of praise,—which presented 
to the parasites of a court a dangerous weak- 
ness. He knew the principles of arbitrary 


slivets are addressed to your bigiuess, froma man who 
| values his liberty and a very small fortuue in a remote 
| part of this island, under the present Constitution, above 
all the riches and honours thai tie could auy where en 
| joy uuder any other establishment. You see, sir, the 
| doctrines that are lately come toto the world, and how 
far the phrase has obtained of calling your royal father 
God’s Vicegerent, which ill men have turued both to the 
dishonourot God aud of his majes’y’s goodness. They 
jadjoin the vicegerency to Uie idea of being all: power- 
ful, and not to thatol being all good. His imajesty’s wis- 
fdom, itis to be hoped, will save hii frousthe snare that 
tay lie under gross adulatious ; but your youth, and the 
}tuivstof praise which L have observed in you, may pos- 
jsibiy mislead you to hearken to those charmers who 
would conduet your noble nature into tyrauny. Be care 
j ful, O my prince: hear them not; fly from their deceits. 
| You are in the succession to a throue fom whence no 
Pevil can be linpute dite you, but all good must be convey 
fedby you. Your father is ealled the Vicegerent of Hea- 
jven. While he is good heis the Vicegerentoft Heaven. 
} Shall ian have authority from the fountain of good to do 
fevil? No, my prince! Let mean and degenerate spirits, 
| which want benevoletice, suppose their power impaired 
jbya disability of doing iajuries. [f waut of power to do 
ini bean incapacity ina prince, with reverence be it 
spoken, itis an incapacity he has ia common with the 
Deity. 

* Let ine not doubt but all planus which do not carry 
in them the mutual happiness of prince and people, will 
jappear as absurd to your great understanding as disa- 
| greeable to your noble nature. Exeit yourself, O gener- 
Jous prince | against such sycophauts tn the glorious Cause 
of liberty, and assume an ambition worthy of you, tu se 
j cure your fellow creatures from slavery,—from a condi- 
jion as much below that of brules, as to act without rea 
ou is less miserable than to act against it. Preserve to 
your future subjects the divine right of being free agents, 
land to your own royal house the divine right of being 
}iheir benefactors. Believe me, my priuce, there is no 
lo her right can flow from od. While your highness is 
| forming yourself fora throne, consider the laws as so 


a 





| vavanny commonplaces in the science of gevernment.— 
|} When you mean nothing but justice they are aa ease and 
help to you. This way of thinkingis what gave men 
the glorious appeliatives of deliverers and fathers of their 
country. ‘This made the sight of them rouse their beholders 
into ace}amations. and made mankind incapable of be aring 
|their very appearance without applauding it asa benefit. 
Cousider the inexpressible advautages which will ever 
atierd your highness, when you mke the power of ren 
| dering men happy the measures of your actions. White 
lthis is your impulse, how easily willthat power be ex- 
ltended! The glance of your eye will give gladness, and 
your every sentence liave the force of a bounty. What- 
ever some menu would insinuate, you have lost your snb- 
ject when you have lost bis inclination. choose there- 
fore to be the king or the conqueror of your people; it 
may be submission, but it cannot be obedience that is 








rule, those dogmas regarding the divine right} passive. I[ am,sir, your highness’s most faithful servant, 


* Oldys’s Life, p. 414. 


“* WALTER RALEIGH.” 


the History of the Worid,—an extraordinary |be said by many that | might have been more 
é, monument of human labour and genius, and| pleasing to the reader if | had written the 
which, in the vastness of its subject, ite re-|/story of mine own times, having been _per- 
S search and Jearning, the wisdom of its political/ mitted to draw water as near the we t-lead 
reflections, and the beauties of its style, has}as another. ‘fo this | answer, that whoso- 
. not been equalled by any writer of this, or per-/ever in writing a modern history shall follow 
: haps of any other country. This will appear|truth too near the heels, it may haply strike 
. the more wonderful if we recollect the cir-jout his teeth. There is no mistress or guide 
cumstances under which it was completed,—|that hath led her followers and servants into 
not in the luxury of lettered and philosophic|greater miseries. He that goes after her too 

' ease, which bas been the lot of some histori-| far off, looseth her sight and Jooseth himself; 
’ ans, surrounded by books and friends, but injand he that follows her at a middle distance, 
: imprisonment, solitude, and sorrow, under the} I know not whether L should call that kind of 
. disadvantage of finding with difficulty the|course temper or baseness. It is true I never 
’ necessary materials; not in the enthusiastic | travelled after other men’s opinions when | 
c consciousness of unimpaired powers, but with|might have made the best use of them; and 
0 amind which had been harassed by a cruel|l have now too few days remaining to imi- 
persecution, and sickened by hope deferred. |tate those that, either out of extreme ambi- 

g To give any thing like a satistactory criti-|tion or extreme cowardice, do yet (when 
o cism or analysis of this history within the}/death hath them on his shoulders,) flatter the 
: limits of a volume like this is impossible ;| world between the bed and the grave. It is 
’ and, perhaps, in these days of abridgments|enough for me, being in that state I am, to 
‘4 and epitomes, any recommendation of a work| write of the eldest times, wherein also why 
> so vast may be considered ridiculous. Yet|}may it not be said that, in speaking of the 
e let us hear the eloquent author plead his own|past, I point at the present, and tax the vices 
: apology :—* How unfit and how unworthy a|of those that are yet living, in their persons 
s- choice [ haye made of myself to undertake a|thatare long since dead! They have laid it 
7 work of this mixture, mine own reason, to my charge ; but this 1 cannot help, though 
$- though exceeding weak, hath sufficiently re-jinnocent: and certainly if there be any that, 
10 solved me. For had it been begotten then,|finding themselves spotted like the tigers of 
e with my first dawn of day, when the Jightjold time, shail find fault with me for painting 
w of common knowledge began to open itself|them over anew, they shail therein accuse 
y- to my younger years, and before any wound|themselves justly, and me falsely ; for I pro- 
ne received either from fortune or time, I inight|test before the majesty of God that I malice 
lo yet well have doubted that the darkness of|no man under the sun. Impossible 1 know it 
nd age and death would have covered over both|is to please all, seeing few or none are s0 
do it and me long before the performance. For,|pleased with themselves, or so assured with 
a beginning with the creation, I have proceed-|themselves, by reason of their subjection to 
' ed with the History of the World; and I}their private passions, but that they seem di- 

ry lastly purposed (some few sallies excepted)| vers persons in one and the same day. Se- 
il to confine my discourse within this our re-|neca hath said it,and so do I, Unus mthi pro- 
4 nowned Island of Great Britain. I confess|po pulo erat;and to the same eflect Epicurus, 
se that it had better sorted with my disability,| Hoc ego non multis sed tibi; or, as it hath 
~ the better part of whose times are runout in}since lamentably falien out, I may borrow the 
rk other travels, to have set together, as I could,|resolution of an ancient philosopher, Satis 
- the unjointed and scattered frame of ourlest unus, satis est nulius. For it was for 
ng English affairs, than of the universal; in}the service of that inestimable Prince Henry, 
ho whom had there been no other defect (who|the successive hope, and one of the greatest 
he am all defect) than the time of day, it werel|of the Christian world, that [ undertook this 
ts enough; the day of a tempestuous life, drawn| work. It pleased him to peruse some part 
ud on to the evening ere I began.  But)thereof, and pardon what was amiss; and it 
ord those inmost and soul-piercing wounds, whichjis now left to the world without a master, 
lers are ever aching while uncured, with the de-|from which all that is presented hath received 
my sire to satisfy those few friends which I have|both blows and thanks. - * But 
wer tried by the fire of adversity ; the former en-|these discourses are idle. I know that as the 
va forcing, the latter persuading, have caused|charitable will judge charitably, so against 
_ me to make my thoughts legible, and myself| those qui gloriantur in malitia, my present 
aud the subject of every opinion, wise or weak.’*/adversity hath disarmed me. I am on the 
~~ The conclusion of the preface affords a| ground already, and therefore have not far to 
re- specimen of the beauties as well as the de-|fall. * _* For conclusion, all the 
‘te jhope I have lies in this, thet I have alrea- 
oa. * Preface, p.1 See Remarks at the end of this vo |dy found more ungentle and uncourteous 
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than | am likely to do again. For had it been) eth) we behold the image of that glory which 
otherwise I should hardly have had this lei-| cannot be measured, and withal that one and 
sure to make myself a fool in print.” In aj universal nature which cannot be defined. In 
man who.for nearly sixteen years had been|the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a 
the victim of an unjust sentence, this tone of| shadow of Ins divine countenance; in his 
resignation is intinitely more atlecting than} merciful provision for aj] that live, his mani- 
the Janguage of indignant remonstrance. fold goodness; and, lastly, in creating and mak- 
From this preface | am tempted to extract|ing existent the world universal by the ab- 
another sentence, on the dignity and use of|solute act of hisowu word, his power, and al- 
history, which is finely written :-—* It hath} mightiness; which power, light, wisdom, and 
triumphed,” says he, “ over time, which, be-| goodness, being ail but attributes cf one stin- 
sides it, nothing but eternity hath triumphed] ple essence and one God, we in all adinire, 
over ; for it hath carried our knowledge overjand in part discern, per specudum creatur- 
the vast and devouring space for so many|a/1am ; that is, in the disposition, order, and 
thousands of years, and given to our mind|and variety of celestiai and terrestrial bodies. 
such fair and piercing eyes, that we plainiy|* * By these potent effects we approach to 
behold living now, as if we had lived then,|the knowledge of the Omnipotent Cause, and 
that great world, Magni De? sapiens opus,—) by these motions their Almighty Mover. By 
the wise work, says Hermes, of a Great|his own Word, and by this visible world, 1s 
God, as it was then when but new in itself.|God perceived of nen, which is also the un- 
By it it is, I say, that we live in the very|derstuod language of the Almighty vouch- 
time when it was created. We behold how|safed to all lis creatures, whose hieroglyphi- 
it was governed; how it was covered with/cal characters are the unnumbered stars, the 
waters and again repeopled; how kings and|sun, and moon, written on these large volumes 
kingdoms have flourished and fallen; and for|of the firmament, written also on the earth 
what virtue and piety God made prosperous,}and seas, by the letters of all those living 
and for what vice and deformity he made|creatures and plants which inhabit and reside 
wretched both the one and the other. And it|therein. Therefore, said that learned Cusa- 
is not the least debt which we owe unto his-| nus Mundus universus nihil aliud est quam 
tory, that it hath made us acquainted with| Deus eaplicatus,—-the world universal is 
our dead ancestors, and out of the depth and|nothing else than God exprest. And ¢ the 
darkness of the earth delivered us their me-| invisible things of God, says St. Panl, ‘are 
mory and fame. Ina word, we may gather|seen by his creatures of the world, being con- 
out of history a policy no less wise than eter-| sidered in his creatures.’ Ofall which there 
nal, by the comp:rison and application of| was no other cause preceding than his own 
other men’s forepast miseries with our own) will; no other matter than his own power; no 
like errors and ill-deservings.””* other workman than his own Word ; no other 
To proceed now from the preface to the! consideration than his own infinite goodness. 
work itself,—from the porch into that spa-|'The example and pattern of these his crea- 
cious and noble building to which it conducts,| tures, as he beheld the same in all eternity 
we findthatitembraces the annalsof the world, |i in the abundance of his own love, so was it 
from the creation to the termination of the | at length in the most wise order by his un- 
Second Macedonian War, giving “ the flowe r| changed will moved, by his high wisdom dis- 
of recorded story” through the three first| posed and by his Almighty power perfected 
great monarchies, and concluding with Rome) and made visible.”* This is excellent wri- 
triumphant in the fourth, about a century and | ting,—noble and just ideas upon the highest 
a half before the birth of our Saviour, com-|theme which can employ the human intellect, 
prehending a period of about 4000 years. In}expressed with great strength and dignity of 
the first book, which is rather theological and| language ; and yet the author of it has been 
philosophical than strictly historical, he dis-| arraigned by critics, who have chosen rather 
courses of the being and attributes of God,'to copy the scurrility of Coke than to exam- 
and of the exhibition of his power and good-| ine his own opinions, as, “ a notorious unbe- 
ness in the work of creation. ‘God,’ says! liever suspected of atheism.”{ Here, and 
he,” whom the w’sest men acknowledge to| throughout the work, the style partakes of 
be a power ineffable and virtue infinite : a|the fault of the age, being rather stiff and 
light, by abundant charity, invisible ; an un- cumbrous; yet it is vigorous, purely English, 
derstanding which itselfcan only comprehend; and possesses an antique richness of ornament, 
an essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute similar to what pleases us when we sce some 
pureness and simplicity, was and is pleased ancient priory or stately manor-house, and 
to make himself known by the work of the compare it with our modern mansions. In 
world, in the wonderful magnitude whereof 
(all which he embraceth, filleth and sustain-| * Hist. of the World, pp. 1,2, 3 — 
t Lodge's Hlustrations, vol iii. p 216. See Remarks 











: jon Hume s character of Raleigh, atthe end of this vol- 
*I'reface, p.4. jume. Appendix D., 
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his first book, which embraces the period from | most virtnes of plants and herbs, which out- 
the creation tothe building of Nineveh,and more | selves sow and set, and which grow under 
especially in the early portion of it, Raleigh |our feet, we are ineffeet ignorant, much more 
displays an intimate acquaintance with Serip-|in the powers and working of the celestial 
ture, and with the writings of the Fathers.—! bodies. ‘ For hardly,’ saith Solomon‘ can we 
He shows, at the same time, that he had stud- | discern the things that are upon the earth, and 
ied the works of the most ceiebrated school-| with great labour find we out those things 
men with that freedom of thought which,| which are before us, who then can investigate 
emancipating itself from the prejudices of the|the thingsthat are in heaven? But in this 
age, rejected the errers of their philosophy,|question of fate, the middle course is to be 
whilst it admitted their refined dexterity ot| followed, that, as with the heathen, we do 
intellect. Most of these authors, says he,|not bind God to his creatures in this supposed 
were rather curious in the nature of terms,| necessity of destiny ; so, on the contrary, we 
and more subtile in distinguishing upon the|de not rob these beautiful creatures of their 
parts of doctrine already laid down, than dis-| powers and offices.””* 
coverers of any thing hidden in philosophy} Some striking exainples of this pleasing 
or divinity, of whom it may be truly said, N7-|manner of blending together the philosophy 
hil sapientie odiosius acumine nimio——no-\of the Fathers with his own rich imagina- 
thing is more odious to true wisdom than too! tion are to be found in his chapter entitled, 
acute sharpness.’* i**"hat Man is,as it were,a little World.”— 
One of the most remarkable features in this} ‘ Man,’ says Gregory Nanzianzine, ‘ is the 
work, especially in the first book, is that fine} bond or chain which tieth together both na- 
poetical imagination, which irradiates the)|tures; and because in the little frame of man’s 
inost abstruse discussions, and gives a briglt| body there is a representation of the universal, 
colouring to subjects, which in the hands of| therefore man was called Microcosmos, or the 
other writers become cold and forbidding. In| little world ; * * for out of the earth and dust 
his chapter on Fate, for example, what can! was formed the flesh of man, and therefore 
be more beautiful than the mode in which he | heavy and lumpish ; the bones of his body we 
introduces his beliefin the uses and inflaen-| may compare to the hard rocks and stones, and 
ces of the stars?” * And certainly it cannot therefore strong an ! durable ° his blood, which 
be doubted,” says he, “ but the stars are in-| disperseth itself by the branches of veins 
struments of far greater use than to give an| through all the body, may be resembled to those 
obscure light, and for men to gaze on after) waters which are carrie by brooks and rivers 
sunset. * * And if we cannot deny but that}over ail the earth; his breath to the air; 
God hath viven virtues to springs and foun-| his natural heat to the enclosed warmth which 


tains, to cold earth, to plants, stones, mine-|the earth hath in itself, which, stirred up by 
rals, and to the vilest parts of the basest liv-|t © heat of the sun, assisteth nature in the 
ing creatures, why should we rob the beau-|speedier production of those varieties which 
tiful stars of their working powers? for seeing} the earth bringeth forth; our radical moisture 
they are many in number, and of eminent| is resembled to the fat or fertility ofthe earth; 
brightness and magnitude, we may not think| 


the hairs of man’s body, which adorn or over- 
that, inthe treasury of his wisdom who is in-| 


shadow it, to the grass which covereth the 
finite, there can be wanting (even tor every|upper tace or skin of the earth * * our deter- 
star) a peculiar virtue and operation, as every |minations to the light, wandering, and unsta- 
herb, plant, fruit, and flower, adorning the|ble cloads, carried every where with uncer- 
face of the earth, hath the same. Por asjtain winds; cur eyes to the light of the 
these were not created to beautify the earth!sun and moon, and the beauty of our youth 
alone, and to cover and shadow her dusty face.) to the flowers of the spring, which ¢ither 
but otherwise fur the use of maa and beast)in a very short time, or with the sun’s heat, 
to feed them and cure them, so were not those|dry up and whither away, or the fierce pufis 
mysterious and glorious bodies set in the firm-|of wind blow them from their stalks ; the 
ament to no other end than to adornit, but for|thorghtsof our mind to the motions of an- 
instruments and organs of his Divine Provi-| gels, and our pure understanding, which al- 
dence, so far as it hath pleased his just will| ways looketh upwards, to those intellectnat 
to determine. Origen, upon this place of Ge-| natures which are always present with God ; 
nesis, * Let there be light ir the firmament,’|and, lastly, our inmortal souls, while they 
affirmeth, that the stars are not causes, butlare righteous, are by God himself beautified 
are as open books, wherein are contained and| with the title of his own image and simili- 
set down all things whatsoever to come, but|tude ; and although in respect of God, there 
not to be read by the eyes of human wisdom.| is no man just, or good, or righteous, ‘ for be- 
* * And though for the capacity of men we|hold he findeth folly in his angels,’ saith Job, 
know somewhat, yet in the true and utter-|yet with such a kind of difference as there is 








* Hist. of the World, vol. ii. pp. 17, 44. * Hist. of the World, vol. ie 29. 
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between the substance and the shadow, there|altogether, or only remember at our cast-away 
may be found a goodness in man.” leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul, which 

From this Raleigh proceeds to the opinion|can neither die with the reprobate, nor perish 
of Aristotle and Pytuagoras, Il.mo est men-|\ with the mortal parts of virtuous men, seeing 
sura omium rerum, the four complexions re-|(God’s justice in the one, und his goodness in 
sembling the tour elements, and the seven|the other, is exercised for evermore as the 
ages of man the seven planets; a faucitui|ever-living subjects of his reward or punish- 
idea, upon which he dilates with much beauty.)ment. But when is it we examine this great 
‘-Qur infancy is compared to the moon, mjaccount? Never wiiile we have one vanity 
which we seem only to live and grow as| le ft us to spend. We plead for titles till our 
plants; the secon lage to mercury, wherein! breath tail us; dig for riches while our streneth 
we are taught aud instructe d; our third agejenabled us; exercise malice while we can 
to Venus, the days of love, desire,and vanity;|revenge; and then, wheu time hath beaten 
the fourth to the sun, the strong, beautiful.|trom us both youth, pleasure, and health, and 
and flourishing age of man’s life; the fifth to|nature itself hateth the house of old age, we 
Mars, in which we seek honour and victory,|remember with Job, that we must go the way 
and in which our thoughts travel to ambitious|from whence we shall not return, and that our 
ends; the sixth age is ascribed to Jupiter, in} bed is made ready for us in the dark; and 
which we begin to take account o four times, jthe n, | say, le oking over- late into the bottom 
judge of ourselves, and grow to the perfection|of our conscience, which pleasure end ambi- 
of our understanding; the last and seventh)|tion had locked up from us all our lives, we 
to Saturn, wherein our days are sadand over-|behold therein the tearful images of our ac- 
cast, and in which we find, by dear and la-jtions past, and withal this terrible inscription, 
mentable experience, and by the loss whici|'lhat God will bring every work into judg- 
can never be re paire od, that of all our vain’ ment that man hath done under the sun. * * 
passions and aflec Lions tie sorrow Ob ly abideth.| Bat let us not flatter our immortal souls here- 
* * For this tide of man’s life, after it once|in; for to neglect God ail our lives, and know 
turneth and declineth, ever runneth with a/that we nevlect him.—to offend God volun- 
perpetual cbb and filling stream, but never |tarily, and know that we offend him,—(cast- 
floweth again ; our leaf once fallen springeti| ing our hopes on the peace which we trust to 
no more, neither doth the sun or the summer imake at parting), is no other than a rebellious 
adorn us again with the garments of new presumption, and that which is worst of all, a 


leaves and flowers. contemptuous laughing to scorn and deriding 
“« Redditur arboribus fierens revirentibus wtas, lof God, his laws, and prece pts. Frusira spe- 
Ergo non homini quod fuig ante, redit. lrant, says St. Bernard, qui sic de misericor- 

“The plants and trees, made poor and old \dia Der sibt blandiuniur,—They hope in vain 


} 


Br Winer savin. 7 iM lo in this sort flatter themselves with God’s 
Covers again from mane and cold |merey.”* ° 
But never man repaired again | In bis translations of the poctical passages, 
Faken don uadeure aed ali | quote d in the ear lier part of his his story, Ra- 
All promise Nature help, yet all is vain.” eigh is often very happy, keeping close to the 
Sate and giving both the spirit and mean- 
jing with much brevity and elegance. ‘Thus 
‘lin those fine lines of V irgl— 


The conclusion deduced in a formor cha 
p- 
ter from these premises, namely, that consi- 
dering the baseness and frailty of our bodies 
D> . 


we should prefer to them the care of the soul ; 


ai te } ; ss Wied ; * Principio celum, ac terras, camposque liquentes 
is in the highest strain of Christian philoso-| ‘ 


Lucentemque globum tune, Titaniaque astra, 


phy : “Inthis time it is, when we for the most Spiiivus intus alit; totam@ue infusa per artue 
: ° . Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 
part, and never before, prepare for our eternal | 
habitation, which we pass on u ato with many we ne heaven, the earth, and all the liquid main,— 
} th . oe waeal r, lhe moon’s bright globe, and stars 4 Hanian, 
sig is, Froans, and sad thoughts, And thou oh Aspirit within maintains; and their whole mass,— 
our own eyes do every whe re behold the sud- 2 mind, ee through each part infused doth pass, 
‘ . * “ERPS ae i Pashtons and works, and wholly doth uanspierce 
den and resistless assaults of di at 1, and na- All this great body of the universe.’" 


ture assureth us by never-fiiling experience, ; 4 fea 
and reason by infallible demonstrati ion, that}, Another example is to be found in his trans- 
our times upon the eurth have neither cer-|/ation of the following verses of Lucan :— 


tainty nor d urability ; ’ that our bodies are but * Primum cana salix, madefacto vimine, parvam 


the anvils of pain and diseases, and our minds Texitur in puppim, ewsc que induta juvenco, 
, } ' j J 
the hives of unnumbered cares, sorrows, and Veetoris patiens tumidum sapernatat amnem. 
- — - . \ . r Sic Venetus stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
pwssions; yet such is the blindness and true Navigat oceano.” 
unhappiness of our condition, and the dark 


The moisten’d osier of the hoary willow 


ignorance which covereth the eyes of our un- Is woven first into a little boat, 
derstanding, that we only prize, pamper, and| ——— 


exalt this vassal and slave of death, and forget * Hist. World, vol. ii. pp. 59, 60, 61, 54, 55, 56. 
t History of the World, vol. ii. p. 14. 
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Th se ayy poregee the billow titled, “ Balm of Gilead, or Conitete for the 
‘ roua witli au { . - J . 2 af ‘ . 
Walls lie Walktenae Distrest,” with whose eulogium we shal] con- 
on me ie pop a Po clude these remarks. “A wise man,as Lau- 
Sauiis the Venetian, and the Briton s q E 

re cde cee rentius, the presbyter, observed well, does 


much in solitude. So mayest thou employ 
From these remarks, supported by the ex- the hours of thy close retiredness, and bless 
tracts we have given, some idea may be form-|God for so happy an opportunity. How ine- 
ed of the style and execution of this great|™morable an instance has our age afforded us of 
work. To pursu | the criticism further, or to) @n8 eminent person, to whose imprisonment we 
attempt to fullow the author into the wide) ®re au lt ed, besides many philosophical ex- 
ocean of Assvrian, Grecian, and Roman his-| periments, for that neble History of the World 
tory. would carry us much beyond our limits.|20W in our hands. The court had his youth- 
To characterize, in a few sentences, so ex-|ful and freer years, and the Tower his latter 
tensive a performance, so diversified in its|*Z°s the Tower reformed the courtier in him, 
subjects, and presenting so many features of; | produced those worthy monuments of art 
excellence, is impossible. It is laborious with- and industry, which we should have in vain 
out being heavy, learned without being dry, |' xpected from his freedom and jollity. It 1s 
acute and ingenious without degenerating into| ° served that shining wood, when it is kept 
the subtile but trivial dstinctions of the schoo}-| Within doors, loses its light; it is otherwise 
men. Its narrative is clear and spirited, and| With this and many other active wits, which 
the matter cullected from the most authentic |!ad never shined so much if not for close- 
sources. The opinions of the author on state ness,” ; 
policy, on the causes of great events, on the| During these literary occupations Raleigh 
different forms of government, on naval or/never intermitted his etforts to recover his li- 
military tactics, on agricu'ture, commerce, |berty; but the animosity of Cecil, the mdif 
manufactures, and other sources of nationa]| ference of the king, and the influence of So- 
creatness, are not the mere echo of other|merset, who enjoyed the spoils of the captive, 
minds, but the results of experience, drawn) rendered all ineffectual. Under this severe 
from the study of a long life spent in coustant disappointment, aggravated by the strictness 
action and vicissitude in various climates and| With which he was guarded, and the cold and 
conntries, and from personal labour in offices discomfort of his apartments, his health be- 
of high trast and responsibility. But perhaps! came seriously affected; his breathing began 
its most striking feature is the sweet tore of to be short and laboured; and, in an afiecting 
philosophic melancholy which pervades the letter to the queen, he complains, that after 
whole, Written in prison during the quiet eight years he was as straitly locked upas on 
evening of a tempestuous life, we feel, in its|'he first day; that he had im vam petitioned 
perusal, that we are the companions of a su-|for so much grace as to walk with his keeper 
perior mind, nursed in contemplation, and) Up the hill within the Tower. These symp- 
chastened and improved by sorrow, in which|toms soon grew more alarming. The whole 
the bitter recollection of injury, aud the aspe-| of his left side was seized with a partial par- 
rity of resentment, have passed away, Ieavinz| alysis, his speech was perceptibly affected, 
only the heavenly lesson, that all is vanity, | and iis physician, Dr. Turner, sent a state- 
It may be remarked, lastly, that the work con-| ment of his case to Cecil, entreating that he 
d - } 


tains the most complete and satisfactory evi-| might have the accommodation of a warmer 





li 


dence of the absolute groundlessness of the|rooin, which, when permitted more liberty, he 
chares of infidelity brought against Sir Wal-|had built near his laboratory in the garden, 
ter at his trial, and since conntenauced by the, i he proof of this is contained in a curious do- 


ter could not have advanced this opinion had| which exhibits the secretary in the character 
he consulted the History of the World,!of a jailor, heartiessly weighing the suffer- 
throuchout which runs ina uniform strain of, ings of his prisoner, and eonsidermg whether 
Christian faith and Christian doctrine, evinced | his illness demanded alittle more indulgence. 
by a learned reference to the Scriptures as|It is addressed to the Earl of Salisbury, being 
the Word of God, and an unhesitatiug con-|indorsed in his own handwriting. “The 
demnation of all those inzvenious but mis-! Judgement of Sir W. Raleigh’s Case ;” and is 
chievous inventions of ancient or of molern|evidently an abridgment of the physician’s 
philosophy, which would allegorize their; memorial, which, after detailing the sy:mp- 
meaning, circumscribe their inspiration, or|toms, prays that Raleigh should be removed 
impair their authority. Had this been other-| from his cold lodging, “if it might stand with 
wise, Bishop Hall, an author as eminent for|his honour’slyking.”* 

piety as for eloquence, would not have com-; Whether this miserable favour was grant- 
mended the work so highly in his treatise en-|ed does not appear; but it was evident, that 


—— 


* Hisiery of the World, vol. ii. p 259, * Mrs. Thompson, Life of Raleigh, Appendix, letter U. 


authority of Hume. ‘That distinguished wri- | cument preserved in the State-paper Office, 
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so long as Cecil retained his power there was|to Raleigh’s misfortunes; but unhappily, be- 
no liberty for his victim. By the death of}fore the generosity of Henry could take ad- 
this minister, however, which happened soon| vantage of the change, and move the king for 
after, one great obstacle to his enlargement|the hberation of his friend, he was himself 
was withdraw. lseized with the malignant fever of which he 

Raleigh could not refrain from commemo-|died. The illness ot this youth assumed 
rating his feelingson this occasion ina satiri-|from the first an alarming appearance, but 
cal epitaph, less severe, however, than the!/was evidently aggravated by the ignorance of 
strictures on the character of the same per-|his physicians. One of them, Sir ‘Theodore 


son by Osborne and Weldon. | Mayerne, possessed of somewhat greater skill 
than the resi, urged the immediate necessity 
a ap lies Hobbinol, our ees pga iof bleeding, but was outvoted by his brethren 
hat once in a quarter our fleeces did shear. : : tb Sh RIE Se si 
To please us, his cur he kept wuder a cloy, whe administered restoratives, and greatly 
And was ever afier both shepherd and dog, jaggravated the fury of the disease. “ At 
For oblation to Pan, his custom was thus,— 1 


1] ano OVW? nees P Ore > > 
We Git gnve = wife then offer'dup us, length a few ounces of blood were permitted 
And through his false worship such power he did} to be taken, and nature seemed to point out 


gain, i. the excellence of the remedy, and to chide 
As kept him o’ th’ mountain and us on the plain ; tl : h nhs * t] hvysiciz ae i } » 
Where many a hornpipe be tuned to his Phillis, | the ignorance of the pay sicians ; for t 1€ poo! 
And sweeily sung Walsingham to’s Amarylilis ; sufferer did not cease desiring and calling on 


Till Atropos snapi him, the envious drab, 


ithe aie re. as yY Were ah = 
And, spite of his tar-box he died of the scab.”’ |them to take more » a the y were about to stop 


ithe same, finding some ease as it were upon 
Who the Phillis here alluded to was does| the instant. 
not appear, unless we are to believe it to have| The operation was not repeated, though 
been the Countess of Suffolk: the mistress,|the fall of the pulse, the cessation of delirium 
as Weldon informs us, of that “little great and evident symptoms of convalescence, de- 
secretary,—little in body and stature, but inonstrated the wisdom of Mayerne’s opinion. 
great in wit and policy.”* [he wretched quacks by whom he was sur- 
Raleigh touches on Cecil's power of fleec- rounded “applied to the soles of his feet a 
ing the people, and euriching himself. ‘The cock cloven by the back ;" and the queen ob- 
last line refers toa story told by Sir Anthony |‘#ined some of Raleigh’s cordial, which was 
Weldon, that he died of a very loathsome|Z!¥en among other remedies without the 
disease, (the Herodian), which is confirmed slightest SUCCESS. Phe fever had now recur- 
by the statement of Osborne, though the evi- red with a force that defied all human skill ; 
dence of both is to be received with caution. |2"4 the prince expired on the Gth of November, 
Yet even by his eulogists, Salisbury’s i!]ness, to the sincere grief of the whole nation, 
for which the use of the Bath hot-wells was|“ose good will his virtues and excellent 
recommended, is said to have been a compli- qualities had entirely gained. The pas- 
cation of dropsy and scurvy. The genera)|*@ge 12 Welwood which refers to Sir Wal- 
feeling on his death, is probably aescribed|'@!'s drug is curious, as containing the proba- 
with impartiality in a letter of the Eari of|°@ groundwork of the absurd but general 
Dorset to Sir Thomas Edmondes ; — When|S"spicion that the royal patient died of poison. 
great men die, such is either their desert or}. When the prince,” says this author, “ fell 
the malice of the people, or both together, as} ‘9% his last illness, the queen sent to Sir 
commonly they are ill spoken of; and so is Walter Raleigh for his cordial, which she 
one that died but lately,—more, f think, than}#&"self bad taken in a fever some time before 
ever any one was, and in more several kinds: with remarkable success. Raleigh sent it, 
and his death hath wiped away the memory together with a letter, to the queen, wherein 
of others’ misdeeds, and as it were extin-|/@ expressed a tender concern for the prince, 
guished their faults—his being, if not greater and boasting of his medicine, stumbled un- 
et fresher in every man’s mouth and memo-|!Uckily upon an expression to this purpose, 
ry.”+ In his illness Cecil thus addressed Sir that it would certainly cure him or any other 
Walter Cope, one of his most favourite and|Person of fever, except 1m case of poison.— 
intimate servants: “Ease and pleasure|/he prince dying, though he took it, the 
quake to hear of death; but my life full of|(ueen im the agony of her gricf showed 
cares and miseries, desireth to be dissolved,” Raleigh’s letter, and laid so much weight on 
a sentence which might be a warning to am- the expression about poison, that to her latest 
bition if such were ever heeded. : day she could never be dissuaded from the 
The death of his enemy, the Earl of Salis- opinion that her beloved son had had foul 
bury, and the continued friendship of the|P/ay done him.”y ' 
Prince of Walce, promised some alleviation The feelings with which Raleigh received 





» .) . 338, P * Birch’s Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, compiled 
iBirchre Hite. View aan” Pp. 236. 237. from his owu Papers, pp. 346, 349. : 
t Biogr. Brit, art. Cecil (Robert.) t Welwood’s Noteson Wilson’s Hist, of King James 
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this blow, one of the severest that could|the settlement of Guiana, and the working of 
have befallen him, were not those of unavail-|a gold mine, of which in his former voyages 
ing coinplaint, but of deep and manly sorrow.}he had ascertained the existence. ‘lhe 
During the tedious years of his imprisonment|scheme which Cecil had refused to counten- 
he had been cheered by the correspondence of|ance was recommended to the king by Win- 
this talented youth. At his request, and for wood, and as the expense came out of the 
his instruction he had engaged in that great] private fortunes of Ral igh, and those who 
work of which we have spoken ; and with|embarked in the speculation, whilst his ma- 
such enthusiasm did the prince embrace the . jesty was to receive a fifth part of the bul- 
interests of his friend, that shortly before hisjlion imported, no stratch of generosity was 
death he solicited the Sherborne estate from} required for the royal assent to an adventure 
his father, with the pr Irpose of restoring it to| by which he could lose nothing and might 
its former master. ‘I'o have owed to him his| be a grinne to a high amount. The remon- 
liberty, aud the reinstatement of his fortunes, | Stranc: , however, of Gondemar, the Spanish 
and to have devoted the rest of his life, and}: wulieneey lor, who was jealous of any expedi- 
the treasures of his long experience to sojtion to that part of America, and represented 
generous a patron, Was a prosp ct he had oft-| the whole affair as an intended atinck upon 
en indulged with the sanguine hope that | the possessions of his master, shook the reso- 
formed part of his charac ter; but it was now | lution of James, and would probably have put 
withered for ever. “Of the art of war,’|a stop to the enterprise had not Raleigh 
says he, in his [istory, “ [I had written atrea-|adopted amore efficacious mode of forward- 
tise for the Lord Henry Prince of Wales, on ing it, by paying £1500 to Sir William St 








subject to my knowledge never handled John and Sir Edward Villiers, the uncles or 
any man ancient or modern. But God bef Buckingham flords a striking proof of 
spared me the labour of finishing it, by his|the corruption he court, that in this way 
loss,—by the loss of that brave prince, of|Success Was « ita obtained, and the mon- 


which, like an eclipse of the sun, we shalijarch, who had for twelve years steeled his 
find the effects hereatter. Impossible it is to| heart against all the demands of truth and jus- 
equal words and sorrows; [ will therefore} tice, yielded at ouce to the desires of a capri- 
leave him in the hands of God that hath hina; icious and veua! favourite. 
Cure leves loquntur, ingentes stupent. “| Karly in Marci 1610, the prisoner was in- 
With the same brief but profound sorrow he | forine d of the success of his suit, and wrote 
thusconcludes his history :—* Lastly, where-|to Villiers this briet and dignified letter. 
as this book, by tle title it hath calls itself 
the First Part of the General History of the} ‘Sur, — ou have by your mediation put 
World, implying a second and third yvolume,| me again lito the world. I can but acknow- 
which I also intended and have hewn out.—jledge it; for to pay any part of your favour 
Besides many other discouragements persua-|by any service of mine, as yet it is not in my 
ding my silence, it hath pl leased God to take| power. If it should succeed well, a wood 
that glori ious prince out ot the world to whom | part of the honour shall be yours; and if I do 
they were directed, whose tnspé@akable and|not also make tt pre ifitable unto you, | shall 
never-enough-lamented loss hath taught me|show inyself e pty ling ungrateful. In the 
to say with Job, Versa est in luctum, cithara| mean while,and till God discover the suecess 
mea, el orzanum meum in vocem flentium.” +1 beseech you to rec kon me among the num- 
Yet although again cast down by this|ber of your faithful servants, thou wh the least 
grievous loss, it was not in the nature of Ra-|able-—W. Raven.” 
leigh’s mind to sink into despair; and in the] 
tise of a new favourite, Villiers, Duke of} Three days after,the date of this letter Sir 
Buckinzham, which also diminished the pow-| Walter was libe rated from confinement. When 
er of Somerset, he perceived a revival of| expr ‘ssing his reflections to some friendson the 
hope. I, the influence of some friends with | extraordina ry dealings of Providence with re- 
the Duke, the libe rty of the ‘lower was al-| 2 card to himself and $ Some rset,he remarked that 
lowed him; and the subsequent discovery of| ithe whole history of the world did not fur- 
the murder of Overbur ry by the earl and his|nish a similar e ns del e, where freedom came 
infamous countess, whilst it led to their con.| to a royal prisor 1er, and a halter to the bosom 
demnation and disgrace, encouraged Sir| favourite of the monarch, except in the in- 
Walter to redouble f:is exertions to obtain a|stance of Mordecai and Haman. This was 
release. He addressed a petition to the by some officious talebearer repeated to the 
queen, who was favourably disposed towards king. His answer was remarkable: “ Ra- 
him, and both to her and Sir Ralph Winwood ieigh,” said he, “may die in that d eccit ;’— 
secretary of state, renewed his proposal for|an observation which, escaping Wy chance 
from the royal bosom, showed its (j¢ep unfor- 





* Hist. of the World, b. vc. 1.6 6 
t Ibid. b. v.c 6, § 12. 
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givingness. ‘loo weak to resist the importu- 
nity of Buckingham, whom he both feared 
and loved, James gave a partial liberty to the 
object of his resentment; but he retained the 
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prise, I had recovered his majesty’s favour 
and good opinion, Other cause than this, or 
other suspicion, they never had any. Our 
late worthy Prince of Wales was extreme 


power of punishing, and felt an ungenerous|curious in searching out the nature of my 


satistaction in contemplating the probability | 
of bringing him one day toa sanguinary rec-| 
| Denmark, at both tines of his being here, 


koning. 


offences. ‘The qneen’s majesty hath inform- 
ed herself fromthe beginning. he Kine of 


The moment Sir Walter regained his free-| was thoroughly satisfied of my innocency. 


dom, he embarked with ardour in his schemes| 
of colonizing Guiana, and working the gold | 
mine from which he looked for so rich a re-|} 
turn. Whatever may have been his creduli-| 


ty as to the wealth to be derived from this 
source, or however slight the grounds of his 
expectations of success, to doubt his sincerity 


seems unreasonable. During his long im-| 


prisonment he #had never intermitted his 


pians,and the wreck of his fortune was em-| 
ployed in despatching agents, who kept up 


among the natives,and the few remaining 
English settlers, the hopes of relief from 


Spanish tyranny. Almost every second year} 
au intercourse of this nature took place.*—| 


Some of the indians arrived in England, and 
had interviews with him in the ‘Tower; and 


State-paper Oifice,t in which he describes the 
great riches which might be derived from this 
province, and laments that malice had hither- 
to prevailed over wisdom so far as to prevent 


+ 


its colonization. So soon as he became cer- 


tain that he was to be restored to freedom, he! 


4} . 


addressed this letter to Secretary Winwood, 
—a inan in every respect the opp site of Ce- 


cil,—far his inferior in ability, but plain, hon-| 


est, intelligent, and of the old English schoo! 


in regard to his jealousy of Spain. 


“HonourED Sir,—l was lately persuaded 


They would otherwise never have moved his 
majesty on my behalt. ‘he wite, the brother, 
and the son of a king, do not use to sue for 
men suspect. But, sir, since they ail have 
done it out of their charity, and but with ref: 
erences to me alone, your honour, whose res- 
pect hath only relation to his majesty’s ser- 
vice, and strengthened by the example of 
those princes, may with the more hardness do 
the like; being princes to whom his majesty’s 
cvood estate isno less dear, andall men that 
shall oppugn it no less hateful, than to the 
king himself. 

“Tt is true, sir, that his majesty hath some- 
times answered, that his council knew me 
better than he did; meaning some two or 


three of them; and it was indeed my infelici- 
an epistie to the queen is preserved in the) 


ty,—for had his majesty known me | had 
never been here where | now am; or had I 
known his majesty, they had never been 
so long there where they now are. His ma- 
jesty not knowing of me hath been my ruin, 
and his majesty misknowing of them hath 
been the ruin of a goodly part of his estate. 
But they are all of them now, some living and 
some dying, come to his majesty’s knowledge. 
But, sir, how little soever his majesty knew 
me,and how much soever he believed them, 
yet have I been bound to his majesty, both 
for my life and all that remains, of which, 
but for his majesty, nor life nor aught else 


by two gentlemen, my ancient friends, to ac-|had remained. - in this respect, sir, [ am 
quaint your honour with some offers of mine, | hound to yield up the same life, and all Lhave 


made heretofore for a journey to Guiana, who! 
. ' . " 
were of opinion that it would be better un-| 


derstood now than when it was first propound- 


ed; which advice having surmounted my} 
despair, | have presumed to send unto your} 


for his majesty’s service. ‘T’o die for the king, 
and not by the king, is all the ambition I have 
in the world.” 


This letter was followed by James’s per- 


honour the copies of those letters which I| missions to engage in the adventure; and 


then wrote, both to his majesty and the Treas- | 


urer Cecil; wherein as well the reasons that 
first moved me are remembered, 2s the objec- 
tions by him made are briefly answered. 

* What [ know of the riches of that place, 
not by hearsy, but what mine eyes have seen,t 
I have said it often; but it was then to no 


this once obtained, the preparations were con- 
ducted on a scale which completely refutes 
the suggestion of Hume, that Raletzh’s ob- 
ject was plunder and not settlement. He 
called in the £8000 he had Jent to the Coun- 
tess of Bedford,—a sum given him by the 
king as a “competent satisfaction” for his es- 


end, because those that had the greatest trust|tate of Sherborne, though that property 


were resolved not to believe it. Not because 
they doubted the truth, but because they 
doubted my disposition towards themselves; 
where, if God had blessed me in the enter- 





* Apology. Works, vol. viii.p. 500. 
tAppendix to Thomp:on’s Life of Raleigh letter S. 
t Oldy’s Life, pp. 209, 221. 





brought an annual income of £500. Find- 
ing this insufficient, he prevailed on Lady 
Raleigh to sell her estate of Micham, for 
which he received £25000. Private mer- 
chants and adventurers, both English and for- 
eign, took a share in the undertaking; and 
as settlement in the new country was the 
main design, many volunteers, with small 
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sums, joined the fleet, whose setvices 
Walter did not think it right to refuse, though 
they afterwards gave more trouble than assis- 
tance. 

li has been already seen that these prepar- 
ations and the knowiedg¢e of their destination 
had roused the jealousy of the Spanish court; 
and, as they proceeded, Count Gondomar re- 
monstrated more violently than beture. ‘This 
ambassador was a politician of consumate ad- 


dress. His manners had nothing of the 
stiffness or saturnine gravity of the Spaniard, 
but were light and agreeabie. Ife appeared 


yect with thoughtles 


beldness, —delig 


S ane 
unhesitating hted y 
and good fellowship, and scattered presents 
and wit with equal liberality amongst the 
courtiers. Yet, under this gay exterior was 
concealed a dark end powerful character ; ihe 
cunning and plant morality of the Jesuit,-- 
a pride, cruelty, and tenacity of purpose, tru- 
ly Castilian,—and a penetration which dis- 
cerned every thing, whilst it seemed to ob- 
serve nothing. 
On his first 


to talk on every sul 
ll g Ly ety 


arrival in Eneland the 
study the character of t! 


coun 


applied himsclf to 1e 
king; and the result was his gaining an in- 
fluence over James, which was only the more 


powerful becanse it was most artfully con- 
cealed. Against the pr.jected expedition we 
have the evidence of the monure! himself 
~~ Gondomar protested in the stongest man- 

er: “He took great alarm, and made vehe- 
ment assertions, in repeated audiences, that 
he had discovered the objects of the expedi- 
tion to be hostile and piratical, tending to a 


breach of the late peace between the two': 
crowns.”* To all this Raleigh answered, 


that he meant to sail for Guiana, a country be- 
longing to England both by right of discovery 
and by the consent of the natives; that he 
had no intention to invade any part of the do-| 
minions of Spain nor to attack her fleets;) 
that the arms and soldiers he took with him 
were for self-defence and the strength necesza- | 
ry in such an enterprise; anc that to the truth| 
of all this he had set his hand in a letter to his 
majesty. Affecting to be satisfied, Gondomar 
withdrew his opposition. He observed to 
Winwood, that if the design was solely t 
settle Guiana, no resistance should be made, 
and the adventurer might without molestation 
work any mines he pleased.t The prepara- 
tions therefore proceeded. He obtained th 
royal sanction ; a commission under the privy- 
seal constituted him general and coramander- 
in-chief of the expedition, and governor of 
the new country. Some friends wished him 
to procure a pardon under the great seal, but 
Raleigh unfortunately neglected it, relying, 

as is said, on the opinion of Sir Francis Bacon, 


* James’s Declaration, p. 84, printed in Appendix to 
Cayley. 
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who assured him that the ample words of the 
commission making him adiniral of the fleet, 
and giving him the power of martial law, ne- 
cessarily included a remission of all past of 
fences.* Satisfied, therefore, cn this point, 
Sir Walter assembled his fleet, consisting of 
fourteen sail. He himself hoisted his flag in 
the Destiny, a ship built at his own expense, 
and commanded by his son, who bore his 
name. She carried thirty-six preces of ord- 
nance, and had on board 200 men, including 
eighty gentlemen volunteers, amongst whom 
were many of the admiral’s relations. On 
the 28th of March 1617, they cropt aown the 
e gh published his general 


s 


i‘hames, when Ralei 
orders to the commanders and land-compa- 
nies. They are drawn up with admirable 
clearness and good sense; and as we have 
already seen that some authors have accused 
him of atheism and profanity, we shall give 
the two first heads: “ Because no action or 
enterprise can prosper (be it at sea or land) 
without the favour and assistance of Almigh- 
ty God, the Lord and Strength of hosts and 
armies, ycu shall not fail to cause divine ser- 
vice to be read in your ship morning and 
evening; or, at least, if there be interruption 
foul 


by weather, once in the day, praising 
God every night, with singing of : y peatee at 


the setting of the watch: Secondly, you shall 
take especial care that God be not blasphem- 


ed in vour ship, but that, after admonition 
cviven, if the offenders do not refrain them- 
selves, you shall cause them of the better 
sort tobe fined out of their adventures; by 


which course if no amendment be found, you 
shall acquaint me W ithal. . For if it be threat- 


‘ened in the Seri iptures that the curse shal] not 


depart from the house of the swearer, much 
less from the ship of the swearer.”} 

The squadron was forced by stress of weath- 
er to put into Cork, where Raleigh was gen- 
erously entertained by Boyle, who had pur- 
chased his Irish estates, and had been lately 
raised tothe peerage. By the same nobleman 
he was supplied with a large quantity of 
stores and necessaries,{ and having complete- 
ly refitted, tne fleet, Inte in the month of Au- 
gust, stood out for the New World. In Sep- 
tember they made the Canaries, in October 
the Cape de Verd Islands, and in the begin- 
ning of November, the coutinent of South 
America. It appears from the following Jet- 
ter to his wife, that the outward voyage was 
one of extreme sickness and suffering :— 


“Sweet Heart,—-I can write you but 
with a weak hand, forl have suffered the 
most violent calenture for fifteen days that 


* This, however, is very doubtful, as the words of 
James's declaration describe Raleigh as being stiil under 
peril of the law. 

t Appendix to Cayley, No. 14. 

t Smith's History of Cork, vol. i. p. 128. 
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ever a man did and ‘ 


But God, that ard ore conSidering them, procured from him a 
ine a strony heart 


all my adversities, hath| minute written description of the country, 
also now strengthened me in the Jjell- fire ot}and the very river by which he was to enter, 
heat. We have eid two most grievous sic k-| besides a statement of the number of men, 
nesses in our ship, of which forty-two have} w ith the burden of each ship. 


These papers 
died, and there are yet many sick. 


But hav-| were delivered to Gondomar, who forwarded 
ing recovered the land ef Guiana this 12th of| them to Madrid ; and despatches were imme- 
November, | hope we shall recover them.|diately sent to the West indies disclosing the 
We are yet two hundred men, and the rest of| whele design to the Spaniards in Guiana.— 
our fleet are reasonable strong, —strong|On his first arrival, Raleigh, with the san- 
enough | hope to perform what we have un-|guine temper which had survived the attacks 
dertaken, if the diligent Care at London to|of misfortune and disease, trusted his enemies 
make our strength known to the Spanish Fhad only obtained a general idea of what was 
king by his ambassador have got taught that| intended, and that ail would sull go well.— 
monarch to fortify all the entrances against us.| But he was miserably deceived. He found 
However we must make the adventure; and|the minutest secrets of his expedition were 
if we perish it shall be no honour for Eng-| known; even his own private letter to the 


land, nor gain for his majesty to lose, among| king was in the hands of the Spaniards; and 


many other, one hundred as valiant g¢ ntle- 
men as England hath init. * * In my 
passage to the canaries I sirayed at Gomera, | 
where I took water in peace because the coun- 
try durst not deny it me. I received there 
of an English race a present of oranges, 
Jemons, quinces, and pomegranates, without | 
whicl I could not have lived. These I presery- 
ed in fresh sand, and I have of them yet to 
my great refreshing. 

*“ Your son had never so good health, hav- 
ing no distemper in all the heat under the 
line. All my servants have- escaped but 
Crab and my cook, yet all have liad the sick- 
ness. * * Remember my service to my 
Lord Carew, and Mr Seerctary Wiawood.— 
I write not to them, for | can write of nought 
but miseries. * By the nest, [trast you 
shall hear better pf us; in God’s hands we 
are, and in Hlim wetrust. ‘ne bearer, Cap- 
tain Alley, for the infirmity. of his head, I 
have sent back; an honest, valiant man, ) 
can deliver you all that is past. Commend 
me to ray worthy friends at Lothbury, 
and my ‘most devoted and hamble service to 
her majesty. 

“To tell you that [ might be | here king of| 
the Indians were a vanity. But my name 
hath still lived among them here. They feed 
me with fresh meat, and ajl that the country 
yields. All offer to obey me. Commend me 
to poor Carew my son. From Caliana in 
Guiana the 14th of November.” 


lt is evident from this letter, that Raleigh 
had been enthusiastically received by the In- 
dians, and that notwithstanding the distresses 
of the voyage, he confident!y anticipated suc- 
cess. He was partially informed of the | 
trayal of his plans to the Spanish king; but 


ve- 


he had just arrived, and was net yet aware of 


the full extent of the treachery to which he 
had been made the victim. Ona this subject 
it is painful to discover the weakness or dupli- 
city of James. He had pretended a deep in- 
terest in his plans, and for the purpose of more 


jins stead of the free passage that had been 
| promised, the country was fertified against 
Ih tm in the very places where he had intend- 
~ to commence operations. But he felt that 
|his honour, and perhaps his life depended on 
jsuccess, and the measures he adopted were 
|those best calculated to secure it. Being so 
wor from sickness, that he was carried 
in a litter, he directed five ships under Cap- 
tain Keymis, the same officer, who in 1596 
had explored the country, to sail up the Ori- 
noco towards the mine; while he himself 
with the other vessels commanded by his 
ivice-admiral Captain John Pennington, Cap- 
tain Sir John Ferne, and Sir Warham Saint- 
leger, remained at Trinidad for the double 
purpose of awaiting the attack of the Spanish 
fleet which had been sent against them, and 
of providing a retreat for his companions 
should they be repulsed. 

‘he ships sent up the river were the En- 
counter, Captain Whitney: the Confidence, 
| Woolaston; the Supply, King; with a pink 
jand a caravel under Captains Smith and Hall. 
‘They — Captains Parker and North, 
young Raleigh and other experienced offi- 
|cers, ol five foot cor paz lies of fifty men 
jeach. Keymis had formed a plan for opening 
it passage to the mine: but the admiral not 
japproving of it, furnished him with minute 
written instructions to lead the soldiers west- 
ward of the mountain Aio, toa spot only three 
miles from it, and having encamped there to 
proceed with a small party to ascertain its 
depth and breadth. If he found it royal, he 
Was to repel force by force should the Spani- 
ards attack him ; but if it did not promise to 
be so rich as was expected, he was to bring a 
basket or two of ore to convince the king 
that the design was not imaginary, as had 
been insinuated. If Spanish troops as was re- 





ported, had been recently sent up the Orino- 
co, and had occupied the passes, Keymis was 
to be careful before venturing to land, lest 
the common soldiers, who were not of a res- 
pectable description, should desert and dishon- 
our the nation. 
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With these orders the squadron sailed on|dertaken to bring back such a quantity of 
the 10th of December, and aiter a short ‘pro-|ore as would remove al) suspicion that his en- 
gress discovered the town of Santa Thome/terprise was illusive or chimerical, and when 
erected by the Spaniards on the right bank of|his otlicer returned, repulsed and empty- 
the river. It consisted only of 240 houses,| handed, he at once foresaw the fatal use to 
but was garrisoned. Keymis, afraid, if he} which such a catastrophe might be turned by 
followed his instructions, that he might throw|his enemies. We cannot, therefore, wonder 
this piace between his party and the boats,|that his remonstrances were loud; and they 
landed during the night, and took up a posi-|sunk deep into the mind of Keymis. After 
tion between the mine and the town, trusting|some days he entered Raleigh’s cabin, hav- 
to repose in security ull morning. On aling in his hand a letter tothe Earl of Arun- 
sudden the Spaniards broke in upon his en-|del, containing an elaborate defence of his 
campment, and finding many cf the compa-|¢onduct, and requested Sir Walter to ap- 
nies unprepared, made a pitiless slaughter.— | prove of it. ‘This he declined; and indeed 
The officers, however, fought with desperate | under the circumstances consent was impossi- 
resolution, and gave the soldiers time to re-|ble; but the refusal was fatal to the other, 
cover from their panic, after which they|for, retiring to his cabin, he put a period to 
charged the assailants, drove them off the | his existence. 
field, and pursned them to the town. The! Weakened by disease, almost broken- 
Spaniards being here reiniorced by the gover-|hearted by disappointment, conscious that he 
nor Palameca, the battle was renewed with|had been betrayed by his sovereign, and sor- 
the utmost obstinacy. Young Raleigh at the|rowing for the death of his brave son, the 
head of his company of pikemen, was slain,|foelings of Sir Walter Raleigh at this mo- 
after cutting down a leader of rank.  His|inent cannot be easily described. They wil) 
death infuriated his companions.  They|be best understood by the following affecting 
fought with a valour which notiine could re-|letter to bis wife:— 
sist,— put their opponents to Hight, killed the| 
governor, and possessed themselves of the} “1 was loath to write, because | know not 
place. Their victory, however, was but|/how to comfort you, and God knows | never 
half completed, for the enemy, taking shelter| knew what sorrow meant till now. All that 
in the houses and the market-place, kept up|i can say to you is, that you must obey the 
a destructive fire; and the Enetish finding it} will and providence ot God, and remember 
inpossible to dislodge them, burnt thie town, | that the queen’s majesty bare the loss of Prince 
which coinpelled its defenders to escape to] Henry with a magnanimous heart, and the 
the woods, where they still continued to| Lady Harrington of her only son. Comfort 
make a partial resistance. {your heart dearest Bess. | shall sorrow for 

In this establishment were found four re-|us both. Aud I shall sorrow the less, because 
fining houses, but with the exception of two|L have not long to sorrow, because not long to 
ingots of gold* the coin and bullion had been|live. Ireter you to Mr. Secretary Winwood’s 
removed, and the passes to the mine were de-| letter, who will cive youa copy of it, if’ you 
fended. Keymis determined, however, toen-|send for it. ‘Therein you shall know what 
deavour to reach the spot, with the situation of| lath passed, which | have written by that 
which he was best acquainted, and set for-|letter, tor my brains are broken, and it isa 
ward with Sir John Hampden, Captain Thorn-| torment to me to write, especially of misery. 
hurst, and a small party. He had not pro-|{ have desired Mr. Secretary to give my 
ceeded far when they received a voiley from| Lord Carew a copy of his letter. I have 
an ambuscade, which wounded six, killed two,|cleansed my ship of sick men, and sent them 
and so staggered the resolution of the com-| home, and hope that God will send ns some- 
mander and the officers that they instantly| what betore we return. Conunend me toall 
retreated. They soon after evacuated the}at Lothbury. You shall hear from me, if | 
town, and rejomed Raleigh at Punta dej}live from Newfoundland, where I mean to 
Gallo. ‘lear my ships and revictual, for 1 have to- 
_ On hearing the result of the expedition,| bacco enough to pay for it. The Lord bless 
Sir Walter indignantly rejected every ex-|and comfort you, that you may patiently bear 
cuse pleaded by Captain Keyinis, openly as-|the death of your most valiant son. This 22d 
serting that he had undone hin, and ruined] Maren. from the island of St. Christophers. — 


his credit with the king past recovery. In Yours, W. Ra veren. 
justice to this unfortunate mun we must ob-| 

serve that some of the grounds which he * Postscript.—lI protest before the majesty 
stated in defence of his conduct, are neither|of God, that as Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
slight nor inconclusive. But his master) John Hawkins died heart-broken when they 


knew the temper of the monarch: he had un-| failed of their enterprise, I could willingly 

ee \do the like did [ not contend against sorrow 

* Birch's Lite, p. 611. | for your sake, to provide somewhat for to 
iE) 
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comfort and relieve you. If J live to return, “For the rest there was never poor 
resolve yourself that it is care for you that|man so exposed to the slaughter as I was: 
hath strengthened my heart. It is true that} For being commanded upon my allegiance to 
Keymis might have gone directly tothe inine,|set down not only the country, but the very 
and meantit. But after my son’s death he/river by whichI was to enter it, to name my 
made them believe that he knew not the|ships’ number, men, and my artillery; this 
way, and excused himself upon the want of|was sent by the Spanish ambassador to his 
water in the river, and counterfeiting many|master the King of Spain. The king wrote 
impediments, left it unfound. When he came|his letters to all parts of the Indies, especi- 
back [ told him he had undone me, and thatj/ally to the Governor of Palameca of Guiana, 
my credit was lost for ever. He answered|E] Dorado, and Trinidado. Of which the 
that when my son was lost, and that he left] first letter bore date March the 19th, 1617, 
me so weak that he thought not to find me|at Madrid, and whenI had not yet left the 
alive, he had no reason to enrich a company|Thames; which letter I have sent to Mr. 
of rascals, who after my son’s death made no| Secretary: I] have also two other letters of 
account of him. He farther told me that the|the king’s, which I reserve, and one of the 
English sent up into Guiana could hardly de-|council’s. The king also sent a commission 
fend the Spanish town of St. Thome which|to levy three hundred soldiers out of the gar- 
they had taken, and therefore for them to|risons of Nuevo Regno de Granada, and Por- 
pass through thick woods it was impossible,|to Rico, with ten pieces of brass ordnance to 
and more impossible to have victuals brought/entertain us. Healso prepared an armada 
them into the mountains. And it is true that] by sea to set upon us: It were too long to 
the governor, Diego Palameca, and other four} tell you how we were preserved. If | tive l 
captains being slain,—whereof my son Wat/shal! make it known. My brains are broken, 
slew one, Plessington, Wat’s sergeant, and!and I cannot write much: I live yet, and L 
John of Morocco, one of his men, slew two,|told you why. 
I say five of them slain in the entrance of the| “ Whitney, for whom J sold all my plate at 
town, the rest-went off in a whole body, and| Plymouth, and to whom I gave more credit 
each took more care to defend the passages to|and countenance than to all the captains of 
their mines (of which they had three within | my fleet, ran from me at the Granadoes, and 
a league of the town, besides a mine about! Woolaston with him. So I have now but five 
five miles off) then they did of the t wn! ships, and one ef these I have sent home, and 
itself. lin my fly-boat a rabble of idle rascals, which 
“ Yet Keymis at the first was resolved to go} Il know will not spare to wound me. But I 
to the mine. But when he came to the bank-|care not; [am sure there is never a_ base 
side to land, he had two men of his slain|slave in all the fleet that hath taken the pains 
outright from the bank, and six others hurt lad cure that I have done, that hath slept so 
and Captain Thornhurst shot in the head, of] little and travelled so much. My friend will 
which wound, and the accident thereof, he} not believe them, and for the rest I care not. 
hath pined away these twelve weeks. Now!God in heaven bless you and strengthen your 
when Keymis caine back and gave me the/heart. Yours, W. Raveicr.” 
reasons which moved him not to open the 
mine (the one the death of my son, a second| Having dispatched his letters, Raleigh, 
the weakness of the English, and their im-! who was so enfeebled by sickness as to be un- 
possibilities to work and to be victualled, ajable to prosecute his enterprise, conducted 
third that it were a folly to discover it for the|the fleet to Newfoundland. At this plave 
Spaniards, and, lastly, my weakness and be-|the crew of his ship, the Destiny, became 
ing unpardoned,) and that T rejected all these| mutinous; and the vessels in the squadron 
his arguments, and told him that 1 must leave] were on the point of separating to pursue 
it to himself to answer it to the king and!each its own course of adventure, when Ra- 
state, he shut himself into his cabin and shot | leigh and SirJohn Ferne prevailed on them to 
himself with a pocket-pistol, which broke| continue together, holding out, as astratagem 
one of his ribs; and finding that he had not) to induce them to obey, in the hope of their in- 
prevailed, he thrust a long knife under his|tercepting the Mexican treasure-fteet; but 
short ribs up to the handle and died. having thus succeeded in quelling the muti- 
“Thus much have I written to Mr. Scere-!ny, the admiral, notwithstanding the person- 
tay, to whose letters | refer you. But be-|al danger in which it placed him, insisted cn 
cause I thought my friends will ratherheark-| sailing for England.* Previous to his depar- 
en after you than any other to know the| ‘ 
truth, | did after the sealing break open the! 














*It was afterwards asserted by Wilson, but his evi- 
dence is more than suspicious, that Raleigh acknow- 


letter again, to let you know in brief the | jedued ihat, had he fallen in with the treasure-ships, he 
state of that business; which I pray you to| would have been tempted to make a prize of them, ac- 
impart to my Lord of Northumberland, and 
Silvanus Scorie, and to Sir John Leigh. 


cording to the old p inciples which he had leargt in the 
school of Drake and Cavendish. The passage which is 
contained in Wilson's MS. Notes in the Staie-paper 
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ture, the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel|Castilian Majesty that he should receive in 
had pledged their honour for his return, and|Mngland the punishment due to his crimes.* 


Raleigh determined to vindicate their good 
opinion. On his arrival off the coast of Ire- 
land, he found that the news of his disaster 
had preceded him: the capture of Santa Thome, | 
his failing to reach the mine, the slauchter of'| 
the Spaniards, and the dispersion of his fleet, 
were exaggerated by his enemies. Gondo- 
mar the ambassador passionately demanded 
anaudience of the king, promising that all 
he had to say should be included in one word. 
When permitted to the royal presence he vo- 
citerated, “ Piratas! Piratas! Piratas!” and 
well aware how such conduct was calculated 
to work on the timid temper of this monarch, 
abruptly lett the apartment without awaiting 
explanation. The governor who had fallen 
at St. Thome being his near kinsinan, it is 
likely he was actuated by personal feelings ; 
but it is sufficient to account for the deep ani- 
mosity with which the Spaniards regarded 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that they knew him to 
have curbed their power, exposed their insi- 
dious policy, and shown himself on all occa- 
sions their most able and inveterate enemy. 
The moment at which he arrived was es- 
pecially inauspicious to any one unfriendly to 
Philip, the mind of James being blindly bent on 
an alliance between Charles, prince of Wales, 
and the Infanta. We know from himself that the 
English king appreciated the great abilities of 
Raleizh, and felt that his condemnation 
would be peculiarly unpopular and odious ; 
yet he meanly determined to bring him to the 
scaflold, not as a victim to public justice, but 
as a sacrifice to the offended majesty of 
Spain !* Sach being his resolution, on the 
1Lth of June a proclamation was published 
in which James assumed a_ tone of high in- 
dignation towards him and his companions. 
He declared that he had been expressly pro- 
hibited from every hostile act against any 
territories of his allies; accused them of 
scandalous outrages in infringing the royal 
commission; and invited all who could give 
information to repair to the privy-council, 
that the delinquents might be brought to 
punishment.t Heat the same time directed 
Buckingham to address a letter to Philip, in 
which he declared his intention punctually to 
perform his promise to that prince, by send- 
ing the offender to be deait with in Spain, 
unless it would be more satisfactory to his 


Orlice is characteristic:—* 2th September —This day he 
(Raleigh, fell of himself into discourse in telling ime 





what the lords asked him yesterday, and what he an 
swered: oo ea also what discourse he and my 
Lord ‘ hanccllor had about taking the Plate-feet, which | 
he confest he would have taken bad he lighted on it ; to| 
which my Lord Chancellor said, ‘Why, you would | 


have been a pirate.’ ‘ O,’ quoth he, ‘did vou ever know | 


of any that were pirates for millions?» They that work 
for small things are pirates.’ ” 

* Rushworth’s Uisior. Collect. 1. 9. Cayley, vol.{ii 
p. 181. 

t Rymer, Feedera, vol. xvii. p. 92. 


When Sir Walter arrived at Plymouth and 
became aware of the proclamation, he moor- 
ed his ship, sent his sails on shore, and re- 
solved to surrender. Inthe mean time Gon- 
domar, having obtained the royal consent to 
his death, set out for Spain,t while James 
coinmissioned Sir Lewis’ Stukely, vice-admi- 
ral of Devon, a near kinsman of Raleigh, to 
arrest him and convey him to London. It 
seems to have been at this moment that he 
wrote the following spirited retuonstrance to 
the king :— 


“ May IT PLEASE youR Most EXCELLENT 
Masi stry,—If in my journey outward-bound 
I had my men murdered at the islands and 
yet spared to take revenge ; if 1 did discharge 
some Spanish barks taken, without spoil; if 
| forbore all parts of the Spanish Indies, 
where | might have taken twenty of their 
towns on the seacoasts, and did only follow 
the enterprise | undertook for Guiana, where, 
without any directions from me, a Spanish 
villaye was burnt, which was new set up 
within three miles of the mine,—by your 
inajesty’s favour, | find no reason why the 
Spanish ambassador should complain of me. 

“If ic were lawful for the Spaniards 
to murder twenty-six Englishmen, tying 
them back to back and cutting their throats, 
when they had traded with them a whole 
month, and came to them on the iand without 
so much as one sword, and it may not be law- 
ful for your majesty’s subjects, being charged 
first by them, to repel force by foree,—we 
may justly say, O miserable English! If 
Parker and Mecham took Campeachy and 
other places inthe Hunduras, situated in the 
heart of the Spanish Indies, burnt towns, and 
killed the Spaniards, and had nothing said to 
them on therr return, and myself, who forbore 
to leok into the Indies because t wonld not 
offend, must be accused,—I may justly say, 
O miserable Raleigh! If I have spent my 
poor estate, lost my son, suffered by sickness 
and otherwise a world of hardships; if I have 
resisted, with manifest hazard of my life, the 
robberies and spoils with which my compa- 
nions would have made me rich; if when I[ 
was poor, I could have made myself rich; if 
1 whenI had gotten my liberty, which all men, 
and nature itself, do much prize, I voluntarily 
lost it; if when I was sure of my life I ren- 
dered it again; if | might elsewhere have 
sold my ship and goods, and put 5000 or 6000 
in my purse, and yet brought her into Eng- 
land,'I beseech your majesty to believe that all 
this I have done, because it should not be said 





* {in Mr. Jardine’s Criminal Trials, vol. i. p. 483, is 
the substance of this unpublished letter of the Duke of 
Suckingham, writien by the king’s direction. The 
original is preserved in the State-paper Office. 

t Toby Matthew's Letter to Lord Bacon. Cayley 
vol. ii. p. 157. 
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that your majesty had given liberty aad trust! tle suspecting what followed, was somewhat 
to a man whose end was but the recovery of| careless in the observance of their carriage.”’* 
his liberty, and who had betrayed your ma-| When we consider the é:1reumstances in 


jesty’s trust. 
* My mutineers told me that if ‘1 returned 


for England [ should be undone!’ But I be-} 
lieved in your inajesty’s goodness more than| 


all their arguments. Sure, | am the first, 


that being free and able to enrich myself, yet| 


hath embraced poverty and peril,—and as 
sure | am, an example shall make me the 


|which he was placed we cannot wonder that 
there was in Raleigh’s mind a conflict of 
feelings which kept it in painful uncertainty. 
|Clinging to the consciousness of innocence, 
he at one time trusted that, if he could ob- 
tain but a short respite in London before be- 
ing thrown into the Tower, he might vindi- 
cate his conduct effectually in the eyes of the 


last. But your majesty’s wisdom and good-! king. Again, awakening to a sense of the 
ness | have made iny judges, who have ever) virulence of James's antipathy, the malice 
been, and shall ever be your majesty’s most|and power of his enemies, and the irresisti- 
humble vassal, W. Raven.” | ble influence of the Spanish court, he felt 
|that in proceeding on his journey he was on- 
After a brief delay, necessary for settling) ly delivering himself to inevitable destruc- 
his affairs, Sir Walter set out on his journey|tion. The shameless manner also in which 
to London; but before he had proceeded} his plans had already been betrayed, and his 
twenty miles he was met by Stukely, who} former experience of the partiality of a jury, 
informed him that he had orders to arrest his} left him little to hope from the jaw; while 
person and his ship. Raleigh answered qui-/ the persuasion that he might without any dis- 
etly, that he had already saved him the trou-| loyalty retire to an asylum in France till the 
ble: after which they travelled in company| violence of the king’s resentment should sub- 
back to Plymouth, and took up their residence! side, prompted him at least to lend an ear to 
at the house of Sir Christopher Harris, where) the suggestions of Manourie, who hinted the 
they remained eight or ten days. | possibility of an eseape.t 
During this interval, with what object does | Under these agitating and opposite feelings 
not clearly appear, Raleigh was left much at} he embraced a middie course,--the worst 
liberty by Sir Lewis. He was also joined by| which in any imminent peril can be adopted. 
his afleetionate wife, who actively laboured} He determined to feign sickness, in order to 
for his interests; and, availing himself of}move-the king not to send him instantly to 


these opportunities, he acquired secret infor-|the Tower, and at the same time so to ar- 


miition of the inveteracy of the royal mind 
against him, and the resolution which had 


been tuken to sacrifice nim to Spain. The} 


love of life—the hope, as he himself tells wus, 


that he might yet be able to achieve the ad-| 


venture to Guiana, and justify his conduct in 
the eyes of his sovereign, effected a change 
in his resolution, and he determined to at- 
tempt his escape to France. Captain Kine, 
an old officer who had sailed in the expedi- 
tion, and was much attached to him, procur- 


irange matters, that if this failed he should 
be able to escape before it came to the worst. 

With this object, having arrived at Salisbu- 
iry, he complained of being slightly indisposed, 
and sent Captain King and Lady Raleigh for- 
ward to London along with the servants. On 
|their departure he pretended that his malady 
increased, and procured some drugs from 
| Manourie, which occasioned violent retching. 
|Availing hiraself also of his chemical know- 
ledge, he rubbed his face and body with a pre- 


ed a bark to lie off the shore at a certain spot} paration which produced red pustules and dis- 


beyond the command of the fort; and Raleigh| coloured spots, not unlike the symptoms of 


and he having taken boat in a dark night,|the plague. Jt must be allowed, that having 
pulled away for the vessel, when suddenly |resolved to counterfeit disease, Raleigh carri- 
altering his purpose, and commanding them|ed through his purpose with the same talent 
to put about, he returned secretly to his lodg-| which marked every thing he did. When 
ing. Next day he sent money to the master|Stukely and Manourie were sitting together, 
of the bark, requesting him to stay another); Robin, Sir Walter’s servant, rushed in and 
evening; and yet, though both wind and tide} t: ld them his master was out of his wits, that 
were fair, he once more gave up the design|he had leapt out of bed in his shirt, and was 


and remained under the charge of Stukely. 
At this moment this artful agent of the gov- 
ernment was joined by one Manourie, a 


French physician, who insinuated himself! 


into the confidence of Raleigh, and after- 
wards betraved him. “Stukely took to his as- 
sistance,” says King, * Manourie,a French 
quack ; upon what occasion | here willingly 
omit, as well because I would not meddle 
with any instrument of state, as because], lit- 


scratching and biting the rushes upon the 
iplanks. On coming into the apartment after 
ithis fil was over, Stukely, perceiving the 
skin covered with blisters, having a purple 
tinge round the extremities, and a spot of yel- 
low in the middle, was instantly struck with 
dread of contagion, and hastened to commu- 


* Oldys’s Life, p. 521 
Raleigh's Speech on the Scaffold. 
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nicate his suspicions to Bisuop 
whose advice two doctors anda 
physic visited the patient. 
Whilst these grave gentlemen were at his 
bedside, the dose which Raleigh had admin- 
istered began to operate, ana so minutely he 
prepared every thing, that the basins in the 
room, having been previously drugged, what- 
ever was poure 1 into them beeame black and 
earthly-coloured, and emitted an unpleasant 
smell. This complication of symptoins puz- 
zled the dos 
creat length, declared that the patient could 


Andrews, by 


not, without the manifest peri! of ls life, be | 
cautiously ab-| 


exposed to the air, though they 
stained from delivering an opinion on the ex- 
act nature of the disease. ‘The 
however, of the stratagem 
and Sir Walter, beine confined to his sick- 
room, and attended by Manourie, who was in 
the secret, ga me .d time to write that apology 
for his condu which he to the 
Gaited discourse, the cireum- 
st MnCes under which it was composed, of sin-| 
cular eloquence and ability. 

So tur his scheme had prampeoeny and his} 
spirits were so anil that he declared himself 
highty pleased with the deception he had 
practised, and anticipated a favourable con- 
to all-his distresses. It was his mis- 
fortune not to be aware of the utter 
of Sir Lewis and Manourie, both his deter-} 
mined enemies, and employed by the king to 
lead him into such courses as might form a 
plausible pretext for his condemnation. 

Misled by their apparent friendliness, he 
became inclined to treat the Frenchman with 
still alee confidence 


was complete; 


adare ‘ssed 


considering 


slne 
Ciusion 


, and when he repeated 


rested thie 


bachelor of 


‘tors, who, after a consultation of 


SuCCeSss, 


baseness | 
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capital he was joined by his faithful friend, 
King, who informed him that every thing was 
ready; that Cotterel, an old servant of the 
admiral, and Hart, a seaman, who was believ- 
ed to be true, were to have a boat in waiting 
at Tilbury; and that it would be best to go 
abroad that very evening. ‘This, however, 
was declared by Sir Walter to be impossible ; 
he observed there would be no getting away 
without Stukely, but hoped to prevail with 
him to accompany him, and promised to meet 
King next night without fail at the Tower 
Dock. 

Every thing seemed now to prosper accor- 
ding to his wishes, and Raleigh’s spirits were 
istill farther raised by a visit, on the evening 
of his arrival in London, from Le Clere, the 
agent of the French king, who offered a bark 
‘to convey him to Calais, and letters of' safe 
iconduct to the governor.* ‘This friendly pro- 
posal he declined, as his own bark was alrea- 
dy prepared; but he professed his readiness 
ito receive any letters of introduction, as his 
ac quaint: ince with that country was worn 
jut, This was ona Saturday evening; and 
J 


5? 
on Sunday a having disguised him- 
\self with a false beard, Sir Walter, his page, 
and Stukely, joined King at the place ap- 
| pointe d. ‘They found the wherries waiting, 
land Raleigh, Stukely, and the page leapt into 
one, whilst King, and Hart the boatswain, oc- 
cupied the other. At this moment Sir Lewis 
isked Kine, whether “thus far he had not 
proved himself an honest man?!’ to which 
he answered, “That he hoped he would con- 
tinue so.” Raleigh appeared contident and 
cheerful till the bargemen remarked that Mr. 
Herbert, whom he knew to be his enemy, 


| 
| 
| 


his proposals for an escape, and suo: j had lately taken boat, as if he would have 
likeliest method of aceomplishing it, Sir|shot the bridge, instead of whieh he had sud- 
Walter not only agreed to attempt it, but in-|denly changed his direction. and - followed 


formed him that he had sent Captain King to 


procure a boat to wait at Gravesend, in order 
to carry him out of the country. This intel- 
ligence the spy instantly disclosed to his con-| 
federate, and so strict a watch was kept as to 
render impossible the exeecntion of the pri 
this difficulty Raleigh termined 
to offer a bribe to Stukely for Riese connivance. 
He accordingly sent Manourie with a rich 
£50, if he would in- 
vigilance and allow him to save 
It is impossible not to see that this 
ly the snare into which it was de- | 
sired that their victim should be led, and the 
purpose for which such persons were placed 
about hin; and we are not therefore to won- 
der that Sir Lewis agreed not only to accept 
the money, but to accompany the prisoner in 
his flight. Their plan being settled, Ma- 
nourie pushed forward to London, having 
acted his treacherous part with no little abil- 
ity, whilst the royal emissary and Sir Walter 
followed by slower stages. “On reaching the 


} 
l 


{ . + | . 
LCriMit Dis 
himenlft 
hilist If. 


was exact 


them down the river. This raised Sir Wal- 
iter’s apprehensions, and not long after a 
wherry crossed their course, which he declar- 
ed was a spy, and hesitated to proceed.— 
Is ukeiy, however, appeared so zealous for 
| their escape, that even King became assured 





t 


lof his sincerity, and they continued their 
| course beyond Woolwich toa reach of the 
iriver near Plumstead, where Hart’s ve-sel 


was expec ted. 

On approaching the place, three ketclies 
were seen at anchor, and Hart, with well- 
jacted disappointment, cried ont that none of 
lthem was his. Raleigh, calmly remarking 
Ithat they were betrayed, commanded the 





* It was this visit which appears principally to have 
alarmed King James, whose timid and suspicious tem- 
per couverted it intoa plot and treasonable correspon. 
dence With the French government This is apparent 
from the MS. papers of Sir Thomas Wilson, preserved 
in the State-paper Office; and the same documents com- 
pletely prove that the visit was nopremeditated, and re- 
lated solely to Le Clere’s wish to favour Raleigh's es- 
cape, See Appendix. 
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boatmen to row back, hoping still to regain; Raleigh was now pursued, it is evident that 
his own house. ‘They had made little way on| he was entrapped into this attempt to escape 
their return before the strange wherry again| by the government, who worked through their 
met them, manned by Herbert’s servants.—|agents, Stukely and Manourie, and wished to 
Fearful of falling in their hands, Sir Walter|employ the ci:cumstance as a handle against 
made a last attempt to secure Stukely’s|him. Since James’s promise to Gondomar, 
friendship, ‘They talked aside; Raleigh was|that the great enemy of Spain should be sa- 
observed to give him something which he/crificed, it had been the study of the king to 
drew trom his pocket, and he was overheard|accomplish this with some show of justice. 
to make reiterated protestations of fidelity.| Before Sir Walter’s arrival some of his crews 
It was agreed that he and King should pre-| had deserted, and others, for misconduct, he 
tend they had inveigled their prisoner so far| had sent home. Many of these men were 
only to betray him, ond discover his inatten-| privately examined, and evidence anxiously 
tions; and thus retaining the custody of Ra- sought to convict him either of piracy or some 





leigh, Sir Lewis held out hopes that some bet- 
ter means of escape might be devised. It is 
evident this was the only plan which gave 
the probability of escape, whether Stukely 
was true or false. Had Sir Walter been de- 
livered up to Llerbert, he knew he must go 
instantly to the ‘Tower. If Stukely were 
true, this was the only pretence on which he 


could have been suffered to retain charge of 


his pr soner; if he were false, still an addi- 
tiona] bribe was the single chance left; but it 
failed, and whilst he took the money, he re- 
mained the traitor. 
Captain King, however, precipitated the dis- 
covery of his thorough baseness. 

On landing, the other wherry, which had 
dogged them all the way, followed their ex- 
ample; and as the crew, consisting of Mr. 
Herbert’s men, were coming forward, Stuke- 
ly, taking King aside, said it would serve Sir 
Walter ifhe would pretend to be his accom- 
plice in betraying his master. The captain’s 
honest heart rose against the deceit, and he 
positively refused; upon whicn the former, 
dreading his discoveries if allowed to remain 
at large, threw off the mask, arrested King, 
and handed him over to Herbert’s people, 
commanding them to keep him apart from 
Sir Walter. He then carried the whole party 
toa tavern, and made preparations for con 
ducting them to the Tower next morning, it 
being too late to reach it that day. At this 
moment, when the baseness of this profligate 
agent of zovernment must have been com- 
pletely revealed, Raleigh’s equanimity did 
not forsake him. He only remarked, “ Sir 
Lewis, these actions will not turn out to your 
credit ;” and on the succeeding day, exulting, 
as appears from his own description, that he 
had deceived so able a man, he conveyed 
them to the state prison. On entering the 
gateway of this gloomy and fatal abode, where 
he had aiready spent thirteen melancholy 
years, Raleigh said to King, * Stukely and 
Coterel have betrayed me; for your part you 
need be in fear of no danger. Itis lam the 
mark that is shot at.” Ile was then shut in, 


and his old friend bade him farewell, recom- 
mending him to God’s keeping. 
In reflecting on the misfortunes with which 


| oressors. 


The blunt honesty of 





other crimes worthy of death. ‘The deposi- 
tions of the Spanish merchants who hae been 
plundered were carefully taken ; but the sup- 
pression of this evidence, and the determina- 
tion not to bring hiin to trial on any of the 
charges, seem to prove that government were 
convinced the Spaniards had been the ag- 
On this ground, therefore, it was 
impossible to convict him; yet the Spanish 
match depended on it, and Raleigh’s life 
must be given asa bribe to obtain the Infanta. 
It was the parting warning of Gondomar, that 
should there be any slackness in this, it would 
serve as ground for future and final discon- 
tent;* and the only method that remained 
was to induce him to attempt his escape; to 
engage in a correspondence with the French 
government, which might be constructed into 
treason ; or to commit some outrage. 

When it was found that he had at first no 
intention of flight; that his prudence declined 
the assistance of the French agent ; and that 
he stood upon the consciousness of his inno- 
cence, the persons placed about him talked of 
the promise made to the Spanish ambassador, 
of the unforgiving temper of the king, and of 
the power of his enemies; orders for his 
stricter restraint were intimated to him; the 
Tower was hinted at; and the sentence of 
deatn, which still hung over his head, was 
recalled to lis recollection. These arts, as 
we have seen, prevailed ; the love of life, and 
the hope that he might yet vindicate his cha- 
racter and the practicability of his project by 
another voyage, induced him to listen to the 
suggestions of his betrayers, and he became 
a victim to the cunning of the government, 
and the treachery of its instruments. 

The truth of these observations is striking- 
ly demonstrated by the proceedings which 
followed his return to the Tower. A com- 
mission composed of some members of the 
privy-council, amongst whom we find Abbot, 
archbishop of Carterbury, Lord-chancellor 
Bacon, and Sir }.dward Coke, of whose un- 
favourable opinions he had already had severe 
experience, was appointed to examine the 
prisoner. Before these dignitaries he was 


* Bacon's Letters, by Birch, p. 178. 
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accused of having fraudulently pretended that 
he went to discover a mine, when his real! 
object was to recover his liberty, and com- 
mence his career as a pirate ; he was charged 
with a design to plunge the country into a 
war with Spain; with having abandoned his 
ship’s company, and expressed himself disres- 
pectfully of the king; with having feigned 
inadness to excite the royal compassion; and 
with an attempt to escape. The two last 
charges Raleigh admitted, justifying them by 
the natural desire felt by every man to pre- 
serve his tife. On none of the other points 
could the ingenuity of his judges and the pains 
taken to collect evidence prove the slightest 
matter against him. He answered them all, 
and demonstroted that they were frivolous 
and absurd. For the mine, the sincerity of 
his intentions was, he said, amply proved by 
his taking outa company of miners, and their 
tools and apparatus, which cost him £2000. 
As to the attack upon the Spaniards, it was 
accidental and against his orders. He repel- 
led with indignation the charge of either 
leaving his men or exposing them to greater 
danger than he himself had shared; and he 
declared that all he had ever said touching 
the king was, ‘‘that he was undone by the 
confidence he had placed in his majesty, and 
that he knew his life would be sacrificed to 
state purposes. "* 

During these proceedings the attorney- 
general having alluded to the royal clemency 
which had so long spared his life after his con- 
demnation at Winchester, Raleigh protested 
that “he believed the kingdid in his conscience 
clear him from all guiltiness of the fact then 
charged against him ; and indeed,” added he, 
“T know ‘hat his majesty hath been heard to 
say, in speaking of these proceedings, that he 
would not wish to be tried by a Viiddlesex 
jury.” He stated also that Dr. Turner, his 
physician in the Tower, had informed him Sir 
Francis Gawdy, one of the judges who sat on 
the trial, had declared on his deathbed, that 
“the justice of England had never been so 
degraded and injured as by the condemnation 
of Sir Walter Raleigh” These particulars 
appear in a manuscript note preserved in the 
State-paper Office, from which some interest- 
ing extracts have lately been given to the 
public; and it is evident that Raleigh evinced 
during the examinations the same spirit, acute- 
ness, eloquence, and command of temper, 
which had distinguished him on his trial.t 
The only result of this investigation was the 
admission of his attempt to escape. That this 
was only a natural iinpulse in the circum- 
stances under which he was place’, all will 
readily admit; some may even be disposed to 
regard it asa necessary duty; and in a letter 
without date, addressed about this time to the 





* Criminal Trials, vol. i. p. 487 f Ibid. 488. 


Duke of Buckingham, Sir Walter vindicates 
himself in this striking manner :— 


“That which doth comfort my soul in this 
offence is, that even in the offence itself I had 
no other intent than his majesty’s service, and 
to make his majesty know that my late en- 
terprise was grounded upon a truth; and 
which, with one ship speedily set out, | meant 
to have assured, or have died ; being resolved, 
as it is well known, to have done it from Ply- 
mouth had I not been restrained. Hereby I 
hoped not only ‘o recover his majesty’s gra- 
cious opinion, but have destroyed all those 
malignant reports which had been spread of 
me. That this is true, that gentleman whom 
I so much trusted (my keeper), and to whom 
[ opened my heart, cannot but testify; and 
wherein, if I cannot be believed living, my 
death shall witness. Yea, that gentleman 
cannot but avow it, that when we came back 
toward London | desired to save no other 
treasure than the exact description of those 
places in the Indies.* ‘That I meant to go 
hence a discontented man, God, I] trust, and 
mine own actions will dissuade his majesty, 
whom neither the loss of my estate, thirteen 
years’ imprisonment, and the denial of my 
pardon, could beat from his service; and the 
opinion of being accounted a fool or rather 
distract, by returning as [I did unpardoned, 
balanced with my love to his majesty’s per- 
son and estate, had no place at all in my 
heart. 

“It was the last severe letter from my 
lords for the speedy bringing of me up, and 
the impatience of dishonour, that first put me 
in fear of my life, or enjoying it in a perpetu- 
al imprisonment, never to recover my reputa- 
tion lost, which strengthened me in my late, 
Ateetoo late lamented reso'ution if his ma- 
jesty’s mercy do not abounc,—if bis majesty 
do not pity my age, and scorn to take the ex- 
tremest and utmost advantage of my errors, 
—ifhis majesty in his great charity do not 
make a difference between offences proceed- 
ing from a life seving natural impulsion with- 
out all ill intent, and those of an ill heart,— 
and that your Jorgship, remarkable in the 
world for the nobleness of your disposition, do 
not vouchsafe to become my intercessor. 
Whereby your lordship shall bind a hundred 
gentlemen of my kindred to honour your me- 
mory, and bind me for all the time of that 
life, which your lordship shall beg for me, to 
pray to God that you may ever prosper, and 
ever bind me to remain your most humble 
servant, W. Ravercu.” 


* There is preserved in the State- paper Office, an *‘ In- 
ventory of such Things as were found on the Body of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Knyeht, the 15 aayof August 1618.” 
\mong the ditierent items are “One Plott of Guiana and 
the River Orenoque.” “The Description ofthe River Or- 





enoque,” and * A Plottof Panama.” See p. 400 
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This letter produced no effect. The king; 
had determined that Raleigh should die, and 
the only question was, in what manner the 
sacrifice shuuld be accomplished. His com- 
missioners had been bated; but it was. still 
hoped something might be discovered to con- 
stitute the subject of a second trial, or, at 
least, justify the execution of the last’ sen- 
tence. It was suspected that he still com- 
municated secretly with the French agent, 
who had already ofiered to assist his escape; 
but as his prudence was equal to defeat any 
public examination, it was determined to 
subject him to a vigilant systein of superin- 
tendence, by employing as his keeper an emis-| 
sary of government, who should gain his con- 
fidence and induce him todiscover enough to 
form ground tor his condemnation. ‘I'he lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, under whose charge Nir 
Walter had hitherto remained, was Sir Allen 
Apsley, the father ot the celebrated Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson, who has left in her Me- 
moirs this amiable character of him: * He 
was the father of all his prisoners, sweeten-| 
ing with such compassionate kindness their 
restraint, that the affliction of a prison was not 
felt in those days; and he had also a singu- 
lar kindness tor all persons who were eim- 
nent in learning or inarins.” So excellent a 
person was not fitted for the office of a spy ;| 
and accordingly the king, with the advice of 
Secretary Naunton, selected Chomas| 
Wilson, whose qualifications promised more 
success. 


Sir 


He was a ian of learning and re-| 
finement, but of great cunning; and under; 
the specious mask of religion and benevo-| 
lence he concealed, as his letters abundantly| 
demonstrate, a mean and cruel disposition.— | 
“He was instructed to take the exclusive! 
charge of Raleigh in the Tower, ‘ to keep 
him safe, to suffer no persons to come at him| 
except such as were necessary to lis diet,’| 
and to draw from him such information, either 
with respect to his communication with the 
French ambassador or his Guiana expedition | 
in general, as might conduce to the object} 
which the government had in view 3” namely, | 
the speedy condemnation of the prisoner.—| 
“Sir Thomas Wilson,” says Mr. Jardine,* 
“was at this time keeper of the state-papers, | 
and there are preserved in the office over 
which he presided his own original minutes 
of the conversation and conduct of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh whilst under his charge in the| 
Tower. On the perusal of these papers, it ts 
difficult to say whether the preponderating| 
feeling is sympathy for the captive, or disgust! 
and indignation for his unfeeling and 
erous keeper. Wilson entered upon his charge 


i] 
on the 11th of September, and from 


treach- 


| 


that} 


time until the 15th of October, when he was} 


withdrawn from the ‘lower, his minute 


and daily reports to Secretary Naunton shew a 


* Crlininal Trials, p. 409 
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system of rigid observation and of artful ensnar- 
ing espionage on his part, which was never 
jor a moment relaxed. 
immediately Gisinissed, and a juan 


Raleigh's own ser- 
vant Wis 
appointed by Yvlison took iiis piace, Lady 
Kaleigh and her son were excluded from the 
‘Lower; but she was allowed, and even invil- 
With husvand 5 
then the notes Which she well 


us Raleigli’s answers, Were intercepted, and 


ed lo correspond freely her 


and sent, as 
sent tothe king and counsel for their perusal 
lney were deilivered. noir 
luimselr never pri- 
soner irom tne time he openea his lodging in 
he morning, till with his own hand he locked 
him up for the night. At his meals, at his 
devotions, and durmg the attendance of hits 


betore L hoiias 


VV ison stirred from fis 


physician and surgeon, Luis persevering Keep- 
er never quilted his apartinent. biis feeluiy 
towards his unhappy prisoner, and iis zeal in 
the unwortiy task in Which he was ellpioyed, 
are manifested by the language Wich he 
constantly uses respecting lim in his reporis 
and letters 5 hecalls iin * hypocrite and arch 
linpostor, With Olher Lleims of reproaci.— 
‘The King of Heaven,’ says he io one of his 
letters, * preserve your inwjesty from hay Wayea 
Llaving 
lodged his prisoner in apartineuts of greater 
security than tiose in which he had been 
placed by Sir Alien Apsiey, he writes thus to 
Secretary Naunton: “lhave removed this 
nan into a safer and higher lodging, which 
though it seemetii nearer heaven, yet there 
is here nO means io escape but into hell.” 
Again, ina letter to the king, he says,—* | 
hope, by such means as I shall use, to work 
out mere than | have yet done: if not, | 
know no other means but a rack or a lialter.” 
It ismortifying to observe the degrading dis- 
coveries Which these inake of the 
feelings and disposition of the king. James 
acted as principal inquisitor over Raleigh; he 
personally directed the strictest seclusion and 
superintendence, su the mode of ex- 
amination, inspected the intercepted letters, 
and exhibited much disappointment that his 
own ingenuity and that of his 


many such dangerous subjects ! 


papers 


ggested 
1} 


assistants 

At the 
time when Wilson was appointed to take the 
place of Apsley and to wait upon Raleigh, 
this unfortunate man was completely broken 
in health. tle had beeu aillicted during the 
whole period of fils imprisonment by an in- 
termitting fever and ague; 
veread Wilh | iitul LO POStHUMeS g his lef sie 


his body Wus Cou- 


» imuch swollen as to occasion perpetual 


uneasiness; and he was still lame from the 


Ly the Lord Melbourne [ have been per 
mitted to examine and make extracts from the papers 
relative to Sir Water Raleigh, preserved in the State- 
aud wien Lavatl myseit of the very in- 
eresting passages derived from the same source by Mr 
Jardine, Tam to add some other particulars 
not published by that gentleman. 


favour o 


thus able 


iu- 


Ir 
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wound received in the Cadiz expedition.— 
Wilson was first introduced to him by Apsley 
as he lay in bed; and Raleigh, after bidding 
him welcome and hearing that he was ap- 
pointed to take charge of him, dejectedly 
exclaimed, “ Let the king do with me what 
he will; for never man was more desirous to 
die!’’* This speech and other particulars was 
reported to Naunton ; and the following note, 
written by that minister in reply, evinces the 
temper in which the communcation was re- 
ceived :— 


“ Srr,—I read most of both your letters to 
his majesty, who allows well of your care and 
discreuon. I hope you will every day get 
ground of that hypocrite that is so desirous 
to die, mortified man that he is! His majes- 
ty was well pleased with your past services: 
he will think long for the repining and mel- 
lowing of the observations and conferences 
by which you are to work upon that cripple. 
The best comfort I can give is, I hope 
you shall not long be troubled with him:— 
Proin tu quod facturus es, fuc cito, et 
frontem occasionis arripe, et preme quan- 
tum potes; potes enim, et sane vis. Vale.” 


If any thing were wanting to prove the 
king’s animosity against Raleigh, this jetter 
would amply supply the defect; whilst it ex 
poses at the same time the unworthiness of 
the artifices and instruments employed by the 
royal inquisitor. There is preserved in the 
State-paper Office an original document of 
Wilson’s, entitled “ A Relation of what hath 
passed and been observed by me, since my 
coming to Sir Walter Raleigh, upon Friday 
the 11th of September,” which throws a 
clear light on the conferences between this 
spy of government and the prisoner. After 
alluding to the disease and debility under 
wuich he found him labouring, Wilson de- 
scribes the manner in which he proceeded to 
fulfil his instructions. Having introduced 
himself “ as sent by the king out of his ma- 
jesty’s gracious and princely goodness, be- 
cause he knew him to bea man of more 
honesty than cunning,” he urged Raleigh to 
disclose whatever he knew might be of im- 
portance to the public service, in which case 
there was no doubt he would experience the 
roval clemency. To this Sir Walter answer- 
ed with the greatest earnestness, that if he 
were aware of any such thing, he would, 





sick as he was, write it that very night to his| 
majesty,—an asseveration which fad little 
effect, for his keeper proceeded to charge him | 





with a treasonable correspondence with 
France. With much cunning he attempted 
to persuade him that it would be as well to 
reveal what had been already confessed by 
others: his conference with the French agent 
on coming home, and his interview with the 
anbassador of the same nation before setting 
out, were, he hinted, already well known.— 
He pressed him to acknowledge his real pur- 
pose in escaping to that country; what pro- 
mises were made to hin; what employment 
he was to receive there; and what * plots 
and designs were thereupon depending.” ‘I'he 
craft and duplicity of Wilson 1s strongly de- 
picted in this sentence of his journal, sent to 
Secretary Naunton: ‘'Thus far | went with 
him; but yesternight, having before let out 
some pieces of these things, that he might 
think it came hardly from me es from myself, 
he made me along answer, and told me in 
gross What he had done before in detail: say- 
ing, * Whatsoever is contessed by others, sure 
| am there is nothing can touch my fidelity to 
my king nor my country.’” Ife affirmed that 
the only conference he had with the French 
agent was merely compliment, and sought by 
that gentleman witi: whom he had nointimate 
acquaintance. With regard to the Freneh am- 
bassador, it was true, indeed, that before his 
voyage he had come to see his ship; but it 
was a visit, he said, simply of curiosity, and 
he was influenced by the same motives which 
had brought on the same errand the am- 
bassadors of Venice and Savoy, and even 
some of the Spaniards. Lis own purpose, he 
affirmed, in escaping to France, was solely to 
shelter himself from danger until the storm 
blew over, and he might have an oppurtunity, 
either through the influence of the queen or 
of his other friends, to recover favour. As to 
promises made him, he protested he had none; 
but for employment he had hoped he might 
be able to do some service against the Spa- 
niards, seeing he was acquainted as well with 
the nature of his resources as with the weak 
points upon which he might be attacked.— 
With regard to messages, letters, or plots, his 
only plot, he declared, was to save his life by 
an escape somewhere, being alarmed by the 
letters ,which he had received from some 
lords, his friends, which informed him that the 
king was determined to have strict justice in- 
flicted on his person; and, having once de- 
termined to fly, he knew no fitter place than 
I’rance. 

Such were Raleigh's answers; and al- 
though nothing could be more clear and inge- 
nious, Wilson was by no means satisfied with 
them. “ After,” says he in his notes, “ he 


* See Extracts from Wilson’s first Letter to the Secre |had made me answer in this fashion, I told 


tary Naunton, Appendix, I. 
t ** Therefore do quickly what you have to do; seize 


him [saw I had no ground in his affection 


Gibiiiaatiy by toc ttekeds, andres ce mach as you | 2nd confidence, for he would intrust no more 


minal Trials, p. 492 


| 
can: IT know you both can and will, Farewell.—Cri | 


to me than to others; ‘ but, sir,’ said I, ‘if you 
would have opened unto me the closets of 
16 
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your heart, and faithfully let me know what 


Disappointed in his main object, Wilson 


is there, | would have engaged myself for|appears to have been driven to the system of 


you as far as my life and poor estate would’ 
reach, in an assurance of your life, safety, | 
and recovery of his majesty’s favour.’ ‘Oh, | 
sir,’ quoth he, ‘how should a man be assured 
of that !—the king will say when all is told, 

if a man could tell any thing more, “ W hy 
the knave was afraid of his liie, else I should 
never have known it; and therefore no God- 
a-mercy.” ’—*“ Then I fell again,” continues 
Wilson, “into the trae common-place of the 
actions and example of his majesty; how 
there never was a better king since King! 
David, nor bejore ; and put him im mind how 
mercifully he did by Joab, Abiathar, Shemei, 


and others, who had so erie vously offended 
him, yet would he not suffer them to be put) 


to death in his time. ‘ No,’ quoth he, * but he}a 
left commission to his son to do it, and so did 
Henry the Seventh by Poole, that was sent 
unto him by the emperor. But—’ saith he, 
‘and there made a stop, pausing a while as if| 
he had some great matter to say, with an as- 
sured contemplative countenance; and as he 
was about to speak, supper came in; and be- 
cause I would not have him forget, [ staid 
and supt with him, and after supper would 
have drawn him into that mind where I left 
him before, but he had gotten hard. 
he feareth most seems to be, that ifthe match 
with Spain hoid, the Spaniards will pursue 
him to death or worse punishment; and if it 
break off, then we must needs couple with 
France, and he shall mar his market by _be- 
traying the trust which perhaps they 
put in him.”* 

The use of the word “perhaps” in this 
sentence proves how completely conjectural 
was the opinion regarding the» treasonable 
intercourse of Raleigh with France; whilst 
at the same time Wilson did not scruple to 
assert 
that the king had acquired complete proof’ of 
it. The great matter of suspicion, upon 
which the king’s agent never ceased to inter 
rogate Raleigh, was his interview with the 
French agent; but upon this point his_pri- 
soner invariably adhered to the same account, 
which he contirmed on the scaffold, that the 
object of Le omer’ visit was simply to facili- 
tate his escape to France; that he had no cor- 
respondence with that government, treasona- 
ble or otherwise ; that he had no commission 
whatever from the French king,—a point up- 
on which immediate proof might be procured. 
as such commissions were all upon record, 
and might be seen for a French crown; and 
that his rea! intention in the voyage to Guia- 
na was the working of a gold mine, which 
was situated near the town, as could be prov- 
ed by the most satisfactory evidence. 





have | 





Thomas Wi'son, in the 


* Notes by Sit 
Office. 


Syate pape: 


‘exaggerating trifles, and discovering, or ra- 
‘ther inventing contradictions and incongrui- 
ties in Raleigh's discourse, of which he sent 


la daily report to the king and Secretary 


Naunton. Unimportant and often ridiculous 
as these memorials are, they contain some in- 
teresting particulars of the last days of this 
illustrious man. On the 12th September, at 
night, Wilson’s Journal contains this remark- 
able passage: “ This evening, finding him at 
my coming in reading the Psalms, I told him 
that there he had the best comfort; that there 
he had a man anda king, and the best man 
and the best king that ever was, who had as 
great effliction as ever any had; and yet by 
t; his constancy and faithfulness he overcame 
il; and so might he. Hereupon he began 
and told me from the beginning to the end 
all his misfortunes; how first, at his majes- 
ty’scoming in, Northampton, Salisbury, Suf- 
folk, and the rest plotted to get him and 
Cobham out of favour, and to get every 
thing into their own hands: then he went 
to the arraignment at Winchester, and said 
it was as unjust a condemnation without 
proof and testimony as ever was known.— 


\So went he along his thirteen years’ impris- 
What|onment, and the means he took to procure 


liberty for his voyage; his disasters there, 
and ail the tedious circumstances; and then 
the betraying of him by Sir Lewis Stukely 
on his return. After this I told him, if he 
would but disclose what he knew, the king 
would forgive him, and do him all favour.— 
‘ Aye,’ quoth he, ‘how should [ be assured of 
that? The king will say, when it is told, 
“The craven was afraid of his life, else he 
would not have told it.” * * 

“13h September.— This day, upon his 
complaint of his misery, 1 gave him counsel 


to his prisonera direct falsehood,—viz. | and comfort to bear his affliction with pa- 


tience, upon the assurance of God’s mercy, 
and the example of such as God had _ suffered 
to be as grievously atticted as flesh and blood 
could bear,and yet had restored them to as great 
felicityas ever. He took occasion thereupon to 
commend the magn: 2nimity of the Romans, who 
would rather have their deaths by their own 
hands, than endure any that was base or re- 
proachful. To which |] answered that they 
were such as knew not God,nor the dan- 
ger of their souls to be damned to perpetual 
torment for destroying their bodies, which 
God had made a temple for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in. ‘To which he said it was a disputa- 
ble question; for divers did hold opinion that 
aman may do it, and yet not desperately des- 
pair of God’s mercy, but die in God’s favour. 
Whereto this discourse of his tended it is ea- 
sily seen; but I think he hath no such Roman 
courage. Mr. Lieutenant tells me he hath 
had like discourse with him heretofore, 
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who charged him with such intent, upon oc-|ken of, he saith he had never any such of 
casion of having so many apothecary’s drugs| Queen Elizabeth’s giving, all that he had Sir 
and such like, ‘ which it were well,’ saith he,| Lewis Stukely took from him, save only a 
‘ were not suffered to be here.’ ‘ Why,’ saith|sapphire ring, which is his seal, which he 
Raleigh, ‘if you take away all these means|showed me. But to the matter, for these are 
from me, yet it I had such a mind, I could| ragsgy2:—1 remember that among other pas- 
run my head against a post and kill myself:—/|sages of our speeches, and divers questions, 
After he fell into a discourse of the three last} one was, what kind of man tue Irench agent 
kings that were killedin France. * * He/was! I replied ‘Sir, why do you ask me this 
hath often tried me, by introductions, te dis«| question, you know him better than 1;’ which 
course of matters on which he might havejhe protested he did not. Howbeit, l wroaght 
gathered more out of my answers than I wish-|it out of him yesternight, that the agent was 
ed, to which I have used either diversions or} with him at his house on'the Sunday morning, 
such answers as I thought fit or safe, or et| brought by De Chesue, whom he asking what 





least silence, or pleading ignorance, which | 
hold to be the surest armour of proor for those 
that are to converse with cunning.” 

Soon after this it appears that Raleigh had 
earnestly requested permission to write to the 
king ; and his keeper, at the same time that 
he made this request known at court, sug- 
gested that hisown wife, Lady Wilson should 
repair to the ‘Tower, to watch his prisoner, at 
any moment when he was absent. This pro- 
duced a letter from Naunton, approving the 
minuteness with which every particular con- 
nected with Raleigh was personally superin- 
tended by James. It commences thus:— 


* Srr,—lI have acquainted his majesty with 
your desire to have your lady to attend care- 
fully in your absence, which she is fitter to do 
than any servant, which his majesty willingly 
condescended unto. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s desire of leave to write 
to him, which first he seemed to take amiss 
from me; but after I acquainted him with his 
cautious diplomatique not to offend France in 
case the match should not proceed with Spain, 
at length [ obtained his answer that he was 
content to vouchsafe him leave to write to 
himself, -with this charge, that he should un- 
fold all the truth sincerely, without respect 
of satisfying or unsatisfying any but his ma. 
jesty, to whom only he oweth allegiance, and 
withont playing (dissembling) as he had done 
with the lords of the council, and if he should 
fail in either of these two conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contuma- 
tion both.” 


The letter from which this is an extract, is 
dated September 16th, at Whitehall. On 
the following day, the 17th, Raleigh was re- 
moved by Sir Thomas Wilson, “ intc a safer 
and a higher lodging.” “I have by this 
means,” so he writes to Naunton, “seen all 
his trinkets that he hath with him, and taken 
an inventary of every thing he hath, because 
I would not have myself or servants charged 
with what is not there, which is nothing of 
value, as your honour may see by this copy 
enclosed.* As for the diamond which is spo- 


* The inventory taken by Wilson does not exist in the 


I told him further of 


ventleman it was in the white feather, he an- 
ewered, “ C’est monsieur l'agent.” Then I 
pressed him to know what conference they 
had; he said he would write it to the king if 
he might have leave. 1 told lim he should 
know that shortly, for I had written to that 
purpose to the court. ‘This passed yester- 
night; after which Mr. Lieutenant came 
trom the court and sent out to speak with me, 
telling me he had a message to deliver to Sir 
Walter Raleigh from the king, which he 
would do in my hearing. ‘lhe substance was 
that his majesty was pleased, upon my mo- 
tion, to give him leave to write unto him, pro- 
vided that he wrote no trivial, nor delusory, 
nor dilatory things; for if he did, assuredly he 
must look for no favour, but for death, as 
he had deserved; to which Sir Walter an- 
swered, he would write nothing to his majes- 
ty but truth, and such things as should be 
material; atter which I had a long discourse 
with him to that purpose, charging him to 
vive his majesty satisfaction, as he tendered 
his own life and the reputation of his friends, 
which he promised to do,” 

The letter tothe king has been lost; or it 

may have been suppressed, as not giving fall 
satisfaction to his majesty, containing too 
bold a defence of his own conduct, and too 
much truth with regard to the aggression of 
the Spaniards; thus confuting James’s pre- 
conceived notions, and setting at fault his 
boasted ingenuity in the detection of plots 
and the examination of evidence.* The let- 
ter of Wilson, however, enclosing that of Ra- 
leigh, remains. It is as follows :-- 
State-Paper Office, but there is there preserved an origi- 
ral paper docqueted on the back, “Inventary of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, his jewels, aud things delivered to Sir Lewis 
Stukely.’? [visa curious paper, and some extracts from 
it wih be found in the Appendix, K, ; 

* Mr. Jardice, in hislate work, the Criminal Trials, 
vol. i. p. 494, considers it probable thatthe letter from 
Raleigh to the king, published by Cayley, vol. ii, p13, 
is the same letter as that alluded to in the above notes 
cf Wilson, which was sent, as we know, on the 18th of 
September. Tu this L cannot agree with him. The let- 
ter sent by Raleigh on the txth of September contained, 
as we know from the MS notes of Wilson, two points 
amongst ochers; the one an explanation of his inter- 
view with De Chesne, the other an allusion to @ prom- 
ise made by Wilson of the king’s mercy. Now the letter 
in Cayley has not the slightest allusion either to De 
Chesne or to this promise. 
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“ Most Gratious Sovereren,—Accord-' 
ing to your majesty’s commandment, I have 
employed the uttermost of my poor discretion 
to work out what I could from this arch-hyp- 
ocrite committed to my charge, of which Il 
have given a journal account to Mr. Secreta-| 
ry, andin letters, with which I doubt not 
your majesty hath been acquainted; wherein 
any defect that hath been siiown, I trust your | 
majesty will impute it to want of cunning, 
not want of faithfulness, it being the first! 
part that ever I acted with a man tam inge-| 
niose nequam. Your majesty may be pleas-| 
ed to receive herewith his letter, wherein he| 
voweth to me that he hath laid open all the| 
secret closets of his heart and knowledge; 
whereof he offered to show me some part, 
but I told him [ durst not presume to see it 
before your majesty, to whom, by your gra- 
tious leave, it was to be written. The king 
of heaven preserve your majesty from having 
many such dangerous subjects !”’ 





This letter of Wilson’s which is a scroll of 
that sent to the king, isdated from the ‘Tower 
18th September 1618; and on the back is 
this important memorandum. “19th Septem- 
ber.—Mem.—To satisfy what Sir W. R. saith 
of one Christofero that he brought home with 
him now, who was the governor’s man of 
Guiana, who will take it on his life that he is 
able to show and say how there are seven or 
eight several mines of gold that are there; 
and wisheth thisman may be entertained in 
some nobleman’s service, for occasion that 
may ensue.” ‘The circuinstance here stated 
is corroborated by Keymis in his letterto Ra- 
leigh. ‘* We have,” says he “the governor’s 
servant prisoner, that waited on him in his 
bedchamber, and knows all things that con- 
cerned his master ;” and Raleigh himself, in 
his apology, alludes to the same person when 
he says, “ Had they but pinched the gover- 
nor’s man whom they had in their possession, 
he could have told them of two or three gold 
mines and a silver mine, not above four miles 
from the town, and given them the names of 
their possessors.”"* Yet although Raleigh 
thus entrusted the government to convince 
themselves of the reality of these gold mines, 


by the evidence of an unexceptionable wit- 


ness who had the best opportunity of being 
informed upon the subject, it did not suit the 
purposes of the king to investigate the sub- 
ject; and we shall afterwards find the mon- 
arch asserting, in the face of the most direct 
evidence to the contrary, that no such mine 
existed, 

Having despatched his letter, Raleigh 
awaited with natural anxiety its effect on the 
royal mind, whilst at the same time he con- 
templated the probability of death with equa- 


cena 


* Raleigh's Apology, pp. 492, 493 
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nimity and cheerfulness. ‘“ This day,” says 
Wilson, “1 was sitting by him while the bar- 
ber was trimming and keeming my head. He 
told me he was wont to keem his head a 
whole hour every day, before he came into 
the Tower. Asking him why he did not so 
still, he said, ‘he would know first who should 
have it; he would not bestow so much cost of 
it for the hangman.’’* It appears that Wil- 
son had held out a promise of the king’s mer- 
cy, and that Raleigh pleaded this in his letter. 
With such conduct James was deeply offend- 
ed, and it required an humble and earnest let- 
ter from Wiison to make his peace with his 
master, who dreaded lest his determination to 
sacrifice Sir Walter to the indignation of 
Spain should be rendered nugatory by any 
stipulations of pardon. ‘I must not deny,” 
says Wilson in his letter to Naunton, “ that 
I have done so divers times (that is, pleaded 
the king’s mercy)’ finding hope to work more 
with him than fear; but I did it as Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, and Sir Walter Raleigh could not but 
think it tocome of myself, without instruc- 
tions from any, or any way engaging his ma- 
jesty.” It is thus evident that Raleigh was 
induced by a promise of the king’s pardon to 
disclose faithfully all he knew; having done 
so, James was disappointed that his confes- 
sion contained nothing which could be turned 
against him, and refused to extend his for- 
giveness, on the ground that Wilson had acted 
without any authority from the king. Such 
cunning and disingenuousness is_ perfectly 
consistent with all that we know of the char- 
acter of this prince. 

Having thus entirely failed in their exam- 
ination of the prisoner, Wilson and Naunton, 
under the directions of the king, endeavoured 
by various other methods te extract matter of 
condemnation against him. Lady Carew, a 
connexion of Raleigh, who was supposed to 
enjoy much of his confidence, was strictly in- 
terrogated regarding his intercourse with the 
French agent; his own wife and household 
servants were cross-questioned; the private 
letters which passed between that faithful and 
affectionate woman and her husband were in- 
tercepted and opened. But in this complicat- 
ed process of inquiry nothing was discovered 
that did not corroborate the simple story 
which Raleigh himself had previously given. 

Finding at last that al] hopes of mercy 
were vain, Sir Walter tranquilly resigned 
himself to the contemplation of the near ap- 
proach of death. “This night,” says Wilson 
in his journal, dated 26th September 1618, 
“upon occasion of my saying | hoped | had 
not long to stay here, he said, ‘When you are 
gone I shall be delivered to the secular power, 
as they call it; and yet,’ said he, ‘if the Span- 
ish match hold, it were no policy to have me 





* MS. Journal of Wilson in the State-paper Office. 
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put to death; for,’ saith he, ‘I have a great|ceive that I have not in all points taken the 
store of friends in England, and my death will'discreetest course in dealing with him, f will 
but preserve envy.’ I marvelled at this dis-|be boid to relate unto your majesty how, out 
course ; but, considering farther of it, | re-jof the inferences of his repugnant answers at 
membered it had agreement with his former'divers times, I have pressed from him al] 
discourse in the afternoon, telling what great| those things which he hath confessed to your 
kindred he had, naming the greatest and al-| majesty by his letters, and to myself by words, 
most all in the west country. ‘which he ever imprudently and confidently 

“27th September.—This night after sup-|denied to the lords-commissioners.” The 
per Mr. Lieutenant’s man coming home, told|memorial, in’ which Wilson's ingenuity, 
me that his mester could not artive to-night.;sharpened by malignity and self-interest, is 
I going up to see him (Raleigh) before his|exerted to detect contradictions in the state- 
going to bed, and telling him, he presently|ments made at different times by Raleigh, is 
tell in doubt that his staying was abouta res-|perhaps one of the best evidences which 
olution for his death. Soon after he fell into|could be adduced of his innocence. The dis- 
a discourse how Stukely would have no means|crepancies and presumptions of guilt upon 
left him to kill himself, and therefore would | which he insists are so trivial as to corrobo- 
have all his drugs, knives, and other things| rate the prisoner’s repeated declarations that 
taken from him; but thereupon said, that he/his intentions were sincere and loyal. The 
would sure desire to die in the light, not in|evidence of a friend may be liable to sugpi- 
darkness, that he might make some be known|cion, but that of a declared enemy is abpve 
what they were.’”* lall challenge. 

The next passage of the journal proves} ‘Ihe papers of Sir Thomas Wilson furnish 
strikingly the inveteracy of the king against|us with the concluding scene of this inquisi- 
Raleigh in resisting the entreatics of the|torial drama. On the 4th of October Naun- 
queen, andthe dying request of the Earl of|ton directed a letter to him, enclosing, as re- 
Winchester. “It is reported that the queen/turned by the king, Lady Raleigh’s commu- 
hath begged his life by means of his lady,|nication, with directions from his majesty to 
who is great with her; and here it is held|deliver it to Sir Walter, in order that they 
that the late Earl of Winchester, deceast, at| might discover what they colby his answer. 
the time when the king come to visit him, a/It is not easy to conceive ner conduct 
little before his death, told the king that he|than this of James. By his directions, this 
never looked to see his majesty more, and| faithful and affectionate woman was confined 
therefore he would beg but one thing of him,/a prisoner in her own house, and encouraged 
and that was the life of an old servant that|to correspond with her unfortunate husband 
had incurred his majesty’s grievous indigna-|in the Tower. Her letters were intercepted 
tion: yet because he had been so dearly res-|and read by the King, they were then sent 
pected of that noble queen, his predecessor,|back to Sir Walter; his replies, in their turn, 
that he would save his life and let him die in| were opened, and their contents, after having 
peace, and not come toan untimely end.—|been duly weighed by his majesty, were com- 
This he meant by Sir Walter Raleigh; but municated to his council for their considera- 
whether the king did grant it or no, the party |tion.* Yet, after all, they could find no new 
could not tell.”’+ ground of accusation, and were compelled to 

Not long after this, Wilson afraid lest his| have recourse to the old sentence passed upon 
enemies should represent to the king, that af-|him fifteen years before. 


ter all his promises he had failed in extract- 
ing any thing to form the groundof Raleigh’s 
condemnation, employed himself in drawing 
up for the royal inspection, a paper, entitled, 
“Observations of Contrarieties in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Speeches or Discourses, delivered 
to his Majesty in his Council Chamber in 
Whitehall ; which,” he adds, “ the Lords told 
me he read unto them the next day.” This 
memorial is introduced by a letter from Wil- 
son to the kiny, and the first sentence suffi- 
ciently explains its object :—“ Mosr Gra- 
tious Sovereien,—Seeing it hath pleased 
your majesty to confront the carriage of this 
arch imposter with my simplicity and plain- 
ness, whereby some have been apt to con- 





* MS. Journal of Wilson, in the State paper Office. 
t Ibid 





But although foiled in his attempts, James’s 
resolution to sacrifice Raleigh underwent no 
ichange. He had already written to the Spa- 
nish court, expressing his willingness, either 
that the prisoner should be executed in his 
own country, or if it was more agreeable to 
ithe majesty of Castile, be sent to suffer death 
jin Spain; and about the 15th of October, the 
orders, for so they may be called, of Philip 





| 





* “ Mr. Secretary to me, 4th October, with my Lady 
Raleigh's letter returned from the king.” Such is the 
docquet by Sir Thomas Wilson on the back of an origi- 
nal letter of Secretary Naunton, dated at Whitehall, 4th 
October, 1618 The letter commences thus: *‘ Sir,—His 
majesty would have you deliver this to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh; and it goes on to direct Wilson “to discover 
what he can by his answer, which I pray you send me 
back as soon as you can, that I may acquaint the 
lords with it. sSo,in haste, I bid you and your lady 
farewell. Your assurcd, R. Nacnton.”’—MS. Papers in 
the State-paper Office : 
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were received in England. They were 
couched in the form of a despatch, addressed 
to Don Sanchez de Ulloa, the Spanish agent, 
dated at an Lorenzo, on the 5th of October, 
and signed by the King. It states briefly, 
“that having received King James’s letter 
through Gondomar, he did not delay to inti- 
mate that it would be more agreeable to him 
that the punishment of Raleigh should take 
place in England; and as the oflence was 
notorious, that its chastisement should be ex- 
emplary and immediate.” 
tion appears to have been strictly fulfilled. 
Sir Thomas Wilson was hastily recalled 
from the Tower, end commanded once more 
to deliver his prisoner into the charge of Sir 
Allen Apsley, the lieutenant. Raleigh re- 
ceived this as an intimation that his imme- 
diate execution was resolved on, and express- 
ed no regret. ‘“ My age,” said he, * is fit 
for the grave. Wha’ have I todo with my life? 
My reputation 1s lost, my body weak and full 
of pain. Nothing can be more welcome to 
me than death.” Lady Raleigh was set at 
liberty, and the lords-commissioners, by whom 
Sir Walter had been already examined, were 
required instantly to report upon the proper 
mode of proceeding against hin. 

‘Vo these learned persons the case present- 
ed great difficulties ; and there is something 
very revolting in the fixed resolution, on the 
one hand, that whatever proceeding was 
adopted should lead to death, and the tedious 
discussion, on the other, regarding the most 
legal mode of accomplishing this purpose. 
After many consultations, the commissioners 
delivered their opinion, that the prisoner, 
having been attainted of high treason, could 
not be judicially called to account for any 
crime since committed. In this dilemma 
they reconimended that the king, with the 
warrant for his execution addressed to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, should publish a 
narrative of his late offences; and a writ of 
privy-seal was immediately despatched to the 
judges, directing them to order the execu- 
tion of the sentence. But these grave per- 
sons were thrown into new difficulties by the 
singularity of the case, and its manifest in- 
justice. ‘They declared that neither a writ 
privy-seal, nor even a warrant under the 
great seal to the judges of the King’s Berch, 
could entitle them, after so long 2n interval, 
to pronounce sentence of execution against 
any prisoner without giving him an opportu- 
nity of pleading in person against it. It was 
said, he might have a pardon to show, or 
might urge that he was a different person ; 
and “to. get rid of these difficulties they re- 
solved to bring him to the bar by a writ of 
habeas corpus, and demanded what reasons 
he had to give why execution should not be 
awarded. ‘I'he king approved of this method, 
and hay ing delivered his final orders to the 
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judges, and signed the warrant for execution, 
he commanded Sir Walter to be informed 
that it was his pleasure that he should pre- 
pare for death. 

This was on the 24th of October, and 
though Raleigh lay sick of a fever, he was rais- 
ed from his bed at eight in the morning, with 
an ague fit upon him, and conveyed to the 
King’s Bench at Westminster. Being placed 
at the bar, the attorney-general, Yelverton, 
observed, that the prisoner fifteen years ago 


‘l his last injune-| had been found guilty of high treason, since 


which time his majesty had mercifully ab- 
stained from the infliction of punishment ; 
but it was now his royal pleasure that the 
former judgment should be carried into effect. 

The record of conviction was then read ; 
and Raleigh being asked the usual question, 
what he could say why execution should not 
pass against him, requested indulgence, since 
his voice was weak from his last sickness. 
On being told that his voice was audible 
enough, he summoned his retaining strength, 
and proceeded: ** My Lord, all I can say is 
this, that the judgment I received to die so 
long since, cannot now, I hope, be strained 
to take away my Jife; for since it was his 
majesty’s pleasure to grant me a commission 
to proceed on a voyage beyond the seas, 
wherein | had power as marshal on the life 
and death of others, so, under favour, I pre- 
‘sume | am discharged of that judgment. By 
i that commission I gained new life and vigour ; 
‘for he that hath power over the lives of 
others, must surely be master of his own. 
Under my commission I undertook a voyage 
to honour my sovereign, and enrich his king- 
dom with gold, of the ore whereof this hand 
hath found and taken in Guiana ; but the en- 
terprise, notwithstanding my endeavours, 
‘had no other success than what was fatal to 
me, the loss of my son and the wasting of my 
whole estaie.”” He was now about to enter 
upon an explanation of the causes of his 
failure, but was interrupted by the chief-jus- 
tice, who informed him that all such matter 
was foreign to the purpose, and that the com- 
mission did not infer a pardon, treason being 
acrime which must be pardoned by words 
of a special nature, and not by implication. 
Unless, therefore, he could make good some 
‘other plea in defence, execution, it was ob- 
served, must be awarded. Sir Walter re- 
plied, that “since such was his lordship’s 
opinion, he could only put himself under the 
mercy of the king; his majesty himself, as 
well as some others who were now present, 
having been of opinion that in his former trial 
he had received but hard measure. Had he 
not been anew exasperated against me,” said 
he, “certain I am I might have lived a thou- 
sand years before he wou'd have taken advan- 
tage thereof.” At this time the lord-chief- 
justice was Sir Henry Montague, a man in 
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temper and disposition very different from 
Coke; and the manner in which he pro- 
nounced sentence was full of sympathy and 
good feeling. On his concluding with the 
usual words, ** Execution is awarded,” Ra- 
leigh addressed the court with the calmness 
which had never forsakenhim. “ My lords,” 
said he, “[ desire this much favour, that I 
may not be cut off suddenly, but may be 
granted some time before. my execution, to 
settle my affairsand my mind more than they 
yet are; for 1 have something to do in dis- 
charge of my conscience, and somewhat to 
satisfy his majesty in. [ would beseech the 
favour of pen, ink, and paper, thereby to dis- 
charge myself of some trusts of a worldly na- 
ture that were put upon me. I crave not 
this to gain one minute of life, for now being 
old, sickly, disgraced, and certain to go to 
death, life is wearisome unto me. And now | 
beseech your lordships that when I come to 
die I may have leave to speak freely at my 
farewell. And here,” said he, with great 
solemnity, “1 take God to be my judge, be- 
fore whom I shall shortly appear, that I was 
never disloyal to his majesty, which I shall 
justify where I shal] not fear the face of any 
king on earth; and so I beseech you all to 
pray for me.”* Sir Walter was then removed 
to the Gatehouse. The warrant for execu- 
tion dispensed with the more ignominious 
death by hanging, and ordered him to be be- 
headed. 

It had been his only request that he should 
be allowed a short interval to settle his earth- 
ly concerns, and provide for his soul; but 
with this the king did not think proper to 
comply. He had been brought up to receive 
sentence on the 28th of October, and o” re- 
turning to prison he was informed that the 
execution must take place next morning at 
nine o’clock,—an indecent haste which we 
are scarcely prepared to expect even from so 
heartiess a prince as James. Yet the cruelty 
of the monarch only served to bring out in 
finer relief the character of his victim; and 
though it is evident that the accounts of his 
behaviour are imperfect in some respects, 
and in others exaggerated, enough remains 
to prove thathe died with Christian faith and 
simplicity. 

On his way from the court to prison, he ob- 
served to some friends who deplored his mis- 
fortunes, that the world itself was but a larger 
prison, out of which some are daily selected 
for execution ; and on hearing that the king 
had peremptorily rejected all petitions in his 
favour, even that of the queen, he expressed 
no disappointment. 

To him death was divested of all that was 
gloomy and terrific. Raleigh had never been 
pardoned; he was liable during the long period 





* Hargrave, State Trials, vol. viii. App. No. iv. 
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of his confinement to be called away any day or 
any hour to execution ; and it is probable that 
this circumstance had rendered the contem- 
plation of sudden dissolution,—an idea so ap- 
palling to an ordinary mind,—to him the sub- 
ject of quiet, uatural, and frequent thought. 
His firm belief in divine revelation, in the 
mercy of God to a penitent soul which rested 
on its Saviour, invested his meditations on 
this last scene with a glow of cheerfulness 
and hope. To others Death might be the 
king of terrors,—to him he was a familiar and 
not repulsive companion, the thoughts of whom 
had been so long the inmates of his cell that 
when he met him on the scaffold it was almost 
as an old friend. 

His last interview with his wife was simple 
but deeply affecting. It took place on Thurs- 
day night (he was to suffer on Friday morn- 
ing), and it was midnight before she left the 
prison. He said he meant to leave with her 
a paper to acquaint the world with his senti- 
ments, in case they refused him liberty to 
speak on the scaffold; and fearful lest his feel- 
ings in talking of his little son should be” too 
distressing, he avoided the subject and affec- 
tionately entreated her to leave him. Ra- 
leigh had yet much to do, and a few brief 
hours to accomplish his task, and they who 
know any thing of human affection, and of 
the distracting effects of sorrow, will not won- 
der that he should desire to be spared the 
agony which might Lave unfitted him for his 
duty. On parting, his wife in a flood of tears 
informed him that she had obtained the favour 
of disposing of his b dy. “It is wéll, Bess,” 
said he, smiling, “that thou mayst dispose of 
that dead thou hadst not always the disposing 
of when alive.” When alove he sat down 
and wrote the following paper, which he en- 
titled, 


‘AN ANSWER TO SOME THINGS AT MY DEATH. 


“1. I did never receive any direction from 
my Lord Carew to make my escape. 2. I did 
never name my Lord Hay and my Lord Carew 
to Stukely in any other words or sense than 
as my honourable friends, among other lords. 
3. I did never show unto Stukely any letter 
wherein there was £10,000 named, or any 
one pound ; only I told him that I hoped to 
procure the payment of his debts in his ab- 
sence. 4. I never had commission from the 
French king. 5. I never saw the French 
king’s hand or sea! in tay life. 6. I never had 
any plot or practice with the French, directly 
or indirectly,—nor with any other prince or 
state unknown to the king. 7. My true in- 
tent was to go toa gold mine in Guiana; it 
was not feigned, but it is true that sucha 
mine there is, within three miles of S. Tho- 
me. &. [never had in my thought to go from 
Trinidado and leave my companies to come 
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after to the Savage Island, as Hatby Fearn} 
hath falsely reported. 9. | did not carry with 
me 100 pieces: I had with me about 60, and | 
brought back nearly the same number. 
never spake to the Frencli Manourie any one 
disloyal word or dishonourable speech of the 
king: Nay, if I had not loved the king truly, 
and trusted in his goodness 
much, know that I had not now suffered 
death. ‘These things are most true, as there 
is a God, and as [ am now to appear before 
his tribunal-seat, where [| renounce all mercy 
aud silvation if this be not truth. At my 
death. Watrer Raveren.”* — 


Having finished this, he seems to have 
drawn up a few additional notes of remem- 
brance, containing heads of the different sub- 
jects upon which, if permitted to speak on the 
seaffuld, he meant to address the people; and 
taking his Bible he wrote on a blank leaf these 
few lines :— 


* Even such is time that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust: 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wander'd all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days! ; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The Lord shail raise me up f trust.’’ 


It may appear singular to some that we find 
him so employed at such a moment, but from 
his early youth Raleigh had been accustomed 
to throw his feelings into numbers. His last 
thoughts are solemn and fu!! of immortality ; 
and their poetical dress indicates a rare tran- 
quillity of mind. 

He was not permitted to choose his own 
clergyman; but Dr. Tounson, at that time 
Dean of \Westminister, received orders from 
the government to be with him in his religious 
services both in prison and on the scaffold. 
This divine afterwards drew up a relation of 
his death, which was probably suppressed by 
the king, and a letter of the same person, 
which has been published, is evidently writ- 
ten under the fear of saying any thing that 
might be disagreeable to a monarch, who was 
wont to stretch his prerogative over tiie most 
secret communications and private thoughts 
of his subjects. Yet, incomplete as is the 
only evidence which has been permitted to 
reach us, the history of the last hours of Ra- 
leigh is interesting and affecting. 

Early in the morning the dean administer 
ed to him the } holy communion, which he re- 
ceived with deep reverence, pleading tlie as- 
surance he had of the Jove and favour of God; 





* Birch’s Works of Raleigh, vol. ii. p 20 —In the 
State-paper Office isa MS. of this same paper, entitled 
‘** Accusations against Sir Walter Raleigh, cleared b) 
him athis death.” [tis written in a contemporary hand, 
and on the back of the paper are the lines,‘ Even such is 
time,"’ &c. 
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jforgiving all men, and specially in this act 
|de ‘claring that he forgave Sir Lewis Stukely 
and Manourie, who had betrayed him. He 
expreset @ great fearlessness of death, and ap- 
peared to make light of it; observing to Dr. 
‘Tounson, that though to many the manner in 
which he was to die might appear grievous, 
he would rather end his days so than by a 
burning fever. When cautioned not to be too 
hardy, and reminded that some of the dearest 
servaits of God had shrank beck and trembled 
a little, “ he acknowledged it to be true, ex- 
pressing himself very Christianly,” but giving 
thanks tothe Almighty who had imparted to 
him the strength of mind never to fear death. 
He was persuaded, he said, that no man who 
knew God and feared him, could die with 
cheerfulness and courage unless he were as- 
sured of his love and favour; and it was evi- 
dent to the pious man to whom he addressed 
himself that it was from this assurance and 
no false ground or any ene of vain or 
foolish ostentation that Raleigh derived this 
remarkable courage. There was evidently 
within hima source of tranquillity and joy. 
He was happy to leave that world which had 
for many years brought to him nothing but 
ingratitude and disappointment; his mind 
was full of sweetness and furgiveness; he 
had been treated with signal injustice by the 
king, by his judges, by the jury which con- 
demned him, by the pretended friends and 
kinsmen who betrayed him; yet he simply 
asserted his innocence, declared his unshaken 
loyalty to his prince, and indulged in no re- 
flections upon the law, or the government. 
“ By the course of the law,” said he, “I must 
die, yet leave must be given me to stand upon 
my innocency of the fact.” 

After having received the sacrament his 
cheerfulness increased, and he again express- 
ed his confidence that he would convince the 
world that he was guiltless of the charges 
against him. He then took breakfast heartily, 
smoked, as was his practice, a pipe of tobacco, 
and took a cup of sack ; on being asked if it 
pleased him, * Aye,” said he, * “*’tis good drink, 
if a man might tarry by it.’ After this he 
retired for a short time to arrange his dress, 
in which he was usually very splendid. On 
this occasion it was a plain mourning suit. 
Under his hat was a rich-wrought nightcap. 
His doublet, waistcoat, and breeches were of 
black satin,—and over all was thrown a black 
wrought-velvet nightgown. Raleigh had been, 
in his best days, are markably handsome man ; 
and at this moment, although enfeebled by 
sickness, his appearance was peculiarly strik- 
ing and noble. 

It was now near nine, and having declared 
himself ready he was led to the place of exe- 
cution, in the Old Palace Yard, by the 
Sheriffs of London and the Dean of Westmin- 
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ster. A great crowd had assembled, and as 
many pushed forward to gaze on him, among 
the rest one venerable old man, whose head 
was quite bald, came so near that Sir Walter 
noticed him and inquired if he wanted ought 
with him; the old man answered, that his 
only desire was to see him, and to pray God 
for him: “I thank thee, my good friend,” 
said Raleigh, “and am sorry I am in no case 
to return thee any thing for thy good-will. 
But,” added he, looking at his bald head, 
“here, take this nightcap,” removing that 
which he wore beneath his hat, “thou hast 
more need of it now than I.’’* 

The people pressed him so much that, faint 
from sickness, he had nearly swooned away 
before he reached the scaffold, which was 
erected in front of the Parliament-house. 
Amongst the spectators were the Earls of 
Arundel, Oxford, and Northampton, the Lords 
Doncaster, Sheffield, and Percy, and other 
knights and gentlemen. On coming to the 
steps he recovered, mounted them easily, and 
saluted those who stood near with the same 
graceful courtesy which usually distinguished 
his manners. Proclamation was then made 
for silence, and Raleigh standing up, although 
very feeble, addressed those around him. 
His last words have been transmitted to us by 
several persons who were present, and we 
read them almost exactly as he delivered 
them. 

“T have had,” said he, “ for these two days 





past, two fits of an ague. Yesterday I was, 
notwithstanding, taken out of my bed in one | 
of my fits, and whether I shal] escape it this| 
day or not I cannot tell. If, therefore, you | 
perceive any weakness in me, I beseech you | 
ascribe it to my sickness rather than to my-| 
self. I thank God of his infinite goodiness| 
that he hath vouchsafed me to die in the sight} 
of so noble an assembly, and not in darkness, | 
neither in the Tower, where I have suffered | 
so much adversity, and a long sickness. And 
I thank God that my fever hath not taken me} 
at this time, as I prayed God it might not.” | 

Io | 





His weakness was now so great that h 
was compelled to sit down. Afier a short} 
pause he again began to speak, and turning | 
to the lords who sat in Sir Randal Crues’s| 
window, he expressed a fear lest they should 
not distinguish what he said, but he added 
that he would strain his voice that they inight 
hear bim ; upon which Lord Arundei replied 
that they would rather come down to hii, 
which he immediately did, along with the 
Karl of Northampton an! the Viscount Don- 
caster. Sir Walter then continued as fol- 
lows, looking occasionally at the 
notes which he held in his hand: — 

“ There are two mala points which, as | 
conceive, have hasteued my coming hither 
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of which his majesty hath been informed 
against me. The first, that I had some prac- 
tice with France,—and the reason which his 
majesty hath to believe so was, that when I 
first arrived at Plymouth | had a desire, in a 
small bark, to have passed to Rochelle ; and 
afterwards, because the French agent came 
to my house in London. Now, my lords, 
for a man at any time to call God to witness 
a falsehood isasin, a greater than which 
cannot well be imagined ; but for a man todo 
so at the hour of death, when he bath no 
time to repent, is still more grievous and im- 
pious. Yet I do now call that great God to 
witness, before whom I am presently to ren- 
der an account of what 1 say, that as I hope 
to see God, or to live in the world to come, 
or to have any comfort or benefit by the pas- 
sion of my Saviour, I did never entertain ahy 
conspiracy, ner ever had any plot or intelli- 
gence with the French king, his ambassador 
or agent, neither did I ever see the French 
king’s hand or seal, as some reported I had 
a commission from him at sea. Neither, as I 
have a soul to save, did I know of the French 
agent’s coming to my house till I saw him 
in the gallery. 

“The other matter alleged against me 
was, that J had spoken dishonourably and dis- 
loyally of the king. But my accuser was a 
base I’renchman, arunagate fellow, one who 
had no dwelling, a kind of chemical impos- 
tor, whom [ afterwards knew to be perfidious. 
For being drawn by him into the attempt of 
escaping at Winchester, in which I confess 
my hand was touched, he being sworn to se- 
crecy over night revealed it the next morn- 
ing. It is now no time to fear or to flatter 
1 am now a subject of death, and have 
only todo with my God, in whose presence I 
stand ; and I do now here solemnly declare I 
never spake disloyally or dishonestly of the 
king, either to this Frenchman or to any oth- 
er. And it seemeth somewhat unjust that 
such a base fellow should be credited so far 
ashe hath been. 

* | confess I did attempt to escape, but it 
was only to sive my life. I likewise confess 
that I feigned myself to be indisposed at Sal- 
isbury, but l hope it was nosin; for the proph- 
et David did make himself a fool, and suffer- 
ed spittle to !all upon his beard to escape 
from the hands of his enemies, and it was not 
imputed unto him asa sin: What I did was 
to prolong time till his majesty came, in hopes 
ofsome commiseration from him. 

“ | forgive that Frenchman, and Sir Lew- 
is Stukely also, the wrongs he hath done me 
with all my heart, for I have received the sa- 
crament this morning of Mr. Dean, and I have 
forgiven a!l men; Butthat these two men 
ave perfidious, { am bound in charity to speak, 
that all men may take heed of them. Sir 
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that I told him my Lord Carew and my Lord 
Doncaster here had advised me to escape ; 
but I protest before God I never told him any 
such thing, neither did these lords advise me 
to anysuch matter. It is not likely I should 
acquaint two privy councillors of my plan of 
escape, nor that I should tell him—my keep- 
er—it was their advice ; neither was there 
any reason to tell it to him, or that he should 
report it, for it is well known he left me six, 
eight, or ten days together alone, to go 
where I chose, whilst he rode about the 
country. 

“ He further accused me of having shown 
him a letter in which I promised him ten 
thousand pounds if he assisted me to escape. 
But this is another falsehood; had I then been 
possessed of ten, or even of one thousand 
pounds, I could have made my peace better 
than by bestowing it on Stukely. The only 
thing I showed him was a letter, wherein it 
it was promised that order should be taken 
tor the payment of his debts should he con- 
sent to accompany me. One further injury 
he did me which, although it may appear a 
slight one, affects me sensibly. In our jour- 
ney to London we lodged at Sir Edward Par- 
ham’s, an ancient friend of mine, whose lady 
is my cousin-german: and there he not only 
gave out, but himself told me he thought | 
had some dram of poison given me, to which 
I answered that I feared no such thing, and 
bade him dismiss the thought, and I was well 
assured of those in the house. ‘Thus far have 
I said on this matter, because [ know it grieves 
the gentleman that sucha conceit should be 
held ; and now I take my leave of Sir Lew- 
is. God is not only a God of revenge, but 
also of mercy ; and I pray God to forgive him 
as I myself hope to be forgiven.” 

Sir Walter then cast his eye for a moment 
over his note of remembrance, and pro- 
ceeded : 

“ It was told the king that I was brought 
by force into England; and that when the 
voyage miscarried I had no intention to re- 
turn again ; yet Captain Parker, Mr. Tres- 
ham, Mr. Leak, and divers others who knew 
how I was treated, can give witness to the 
contrary. 

“Tt was reported also that I meant not to 
go to Guianaatall, and that I knew not of 
any mine, nor intended any such matter ; but 
only to get my liberty, which I had not the 
good sense to keep. But I solemnly declare 
it was my full intent to go for gold, for the 
benefit of his majesty, myself, and those who 
went with me ; but all was crossed and un- 
done by Keymis, who, seeing my son slain, 
and myself unpardoned, would not discover 

the head of the mine, but afterwards slew 
himself.” 

At this moment turning to the Earl of 
Arundel, Raleigh said, “* My Lord, you being 
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remember you took me by the hand, and said 
you would request cne thing of me, which 
was, whether I made a good voyage or a bad, 
that I would return again into England, 
which [ then promised:—I gave you my 
faith | would ; and so [ have.” ‘ Youdid so,” 
said his tordship; “ it is true; andthev were 
the last words [ spoke to you.” “It is 
enough,” said Raleigh ; “I am glad your 
lordship is here to justity my words.” 
‘Another slander was raised against me, 
that [ had a design to go away from my com- 
pany, and leave them at Guiana ; but there 
are a great many worthy men who were al- 
ways with me, as my serjeant-major (and di- 
vers others whom he named), that knew such 
was nevermy intention. It was said too that 
I stinted them of fresh water ; to which I an- 
swer, that every one was then, as they al- 
ways must be in a ship, served by measure, 
and not according to their appetite, a course 
which all seamen know must be used 
amongst them ; and tothis strait we were 
then driven. 

** These are the principal things upon which 
I thought it good to speak. Yet before I 
make an end, let me borrow yet further a 
little time of Mr. Sheriff, to answer an impu- 
tation laid against me, through the jealousy 
of the people, which hath made my heart 
bleed. Itis said that 1 was a prosecutor of 
the death of the Earl of Essex, and stood in a 
window over against him when he suffered, 
and puffed out tobacco in disdain of him. But 
I t:ke God to witness that I had no hand in 
his blood, and was none of those that procu- 
red his death. My Lord of Essex did not see 
my face at the time of his death, for I had re- 
tired far off into the armoury, where I indeed 
saw him, and shed tears for him ; but he saw 
not me. It is most true I was of a contrary 
faction, and helped to pluck him down ; but I 
knew my Lord of Essex to be a noble gentle- 
man, and always believed it would have been 
better for me that his life had been preserved; 
for after his fall I got the hatred of those who 
wished me well before ; and those who set 
inc against him, set themselves afterwards 
against me, and were my greatest enemies. 
Nay, I will further say that my soul hath 
many times grieved that | was not nearer to 
him when he suffered : because, as I under- 
stood afterwards, he asked for me at his 
death, and des' ed to have been reconciled to 
me. 

* And now I entreat that you all will join 
with me in prayer to that great God of heav- 
en whom I have grievously offended, that he 
will of his almighty goodness extend to me 
forgiveness ; being a man full of vanity, and 
one who hath lived a sinful life in such cal- 
lings as have been most inducing to it ; for 
I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a courtier, 
all of them courses of wickedness and vice ; 





in the gallery of my ship at my departure, I 


but I trust he will not only cast away my sins 
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from me, but will receive me into everlast-|gave the signal; but whether from awkard- 
ing life,—and so, having made my peace with {ness or agitation, the executioner delayed ; 
God, | bid you all heartily farewell.” | upon which, after waiting for a short time, 

Raleigh, though weak delivered this ad-|he partially raised his head and said aloud, 
dress with gracefulness and animation. He|‘* What dost thou fear? strike man!”* The 
then embraced the lords, and others of his|axe then descended, and at two strokes the 
friends who were present; and turning him-|head was severed from the body, which ne- 
self in particular tomy Lord Arundel, en-|ver shrunk or altered its position, whilst the 
treated him to use his influence with the king,| extraordipary effusion of blood evinced an un- 





that no defamatory writingsagainst him might 





usual strength and vigour of constitution, 


be published after his death. The Dean of|though when he suffered Sir Walter was in 


Westminister then asked him in what faith 


his sixty-sixth year. The head, after being 


or religion he meant to die, to which he an-|as usual held up tothe view ofthe people on 


swered, -—-‘* In the faith professed by 
the Church of England ;” adding that he 
‘hoped to be saved and to have his sins 
washed away by the precious blood and mer- 
its of our Savour Christ.” The morning be- 
ing sharp, the Sheriff offered to bring him 
down off the Scaffold to warm himselt by the 
fire before he should say his prayers; “ No, 
good Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “ let us despatch, 
for within this quarter of an hour my ague 
will come upon me, and if I be not dead be- 
fore that, mine enemies will say I quake for 
fear.” He then to use the words of a contem- 
porary and eyewitness, made a most divine 
and admirable prayer ; after which, rising up 
and clasping his hands together, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Now lam going toGod!” The scaffold 
was soon cleared ; and having thrown off his 
gown and doublet, he bid the executioner 
show him the axe, which not being done im- 
mediately, he was urgent in his request.— 
“T prithee,” said he, “ let me see it. Dost 
thou think Iam afraid of it?” Taking it in 
his hand he kissed the blade, and passing his 
finger slightly along the edge, observed to 
the sheriff, “’Tis a sharp medicine, but a 
sound cure for all diseases.” He then walked 
to the corner ofthe scaffold, and kneeling 
down, requested the people to pray for him, 
and for a considerable time remained on his 
knees engaged in silent devotion ; after which 
he rose and carefully examined the block, 
laying himself down to fit it to his neck, and 
to choose the easiest and most decent atti- 
tude. In all this he would receive no assis- 
tance ; and having satisfied himself, he rose 
and declared he was ready. The execution- 
er now came forward, and kneeling, asked 
his forgiveness, upon which Raleigh laid his 
hand smilingly on his shoulder, and bade him 
be satisfied, for he most cheerfully forgave 
him, only entreating him not to strike till he 
himself gave the signal, and then to fear 
nothing and strike home. Saying this, he 
lay down on the block, and on being direc- 
ted to place himself so that his face should 
look to the east, he answered “It mattered 
little how the head lay provided the heart 
wasright.” Aftera little while, during which 
it was observed, by the motion of his lips and 
hands, that he was occupied in prayer, he 








either side of the scaffold, was put into a red 
bag, over which his velvet nightgown was 
thrown, and the whole immediately carried to 
a mourning-coach which was in waiting, and 
conveyed to Lady Raleigh. This faithful 
and affectionate woman, who never married 
again, though she survived him twenty-nine 
years, had it embalmed and preserved in 
a case, which she kept with pious solicitude 
till her death. 

The body was buried privately near the 
high altar of St. Margaret’s Church in West- 
minster, close beside the spot where Har- 
rington the author of “Oceana,” was after- 
wards interred,{ No stone or memorial 
marks the place,—a circumstance to be as- 
cribed to the destitution in which Lady Ra- 
leigh and her son were left, or to the fear they 
felt of drawing down the further indignation 
of the monarch. His head, after the death of 
his widow, was preserved with pious care by 
his son, with whom it was buried at his seat 
of West Horsley, in Surrey. Such at least 
was the tradition of the neighbourhood in the 
time of Oldys; and itis certain that more 
than eighty years after, when the grave of 
Carew Raleigh was laid open, two skulls 
were found in it, one of which was supposed 
to be his father’s.* 

Sir Walter Raleigh belongs to that class of 
great men who may be said rather to fashion 
or create than to reflect the character of their 
age. His individual story is indissolubly 
linked with the annals of his country ; and 
he who reads of the danger and the glory of 
England during the reign of Elizabeth ; of the 
humiliation of Spain, the independence of 
Holland, the discovery and wonders of the 
New World, and the progress of our naval 
and commercial prosperity, must meet with 
his name in every part of the record. If re- 
quired to describe in a few words the most 
prominent features in his mind, I would say 
they were his universality and originality. — 
A warrior, both by sea and land,—a states. 
man, a .avigator, and discover of new coun- 


* MS. Letter in Harleian Collection, printed by Cay- 
ley. Appendix, vol. ii. No. xvii. Mr. Thomas Lorkin to 
Sir J Puckering. 

t Raleigh’s Works, vol. viii. p. 744 

; Oldys p. 565 
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tries, an accomplished courtier, a scholar,|of truth : he laughed at the boasted infailibil- 
and eloquent writer ; asweet and true poet,|ity of human reason, and his ingenious little 
and a munificent patron of letters,—there izj}essay entitled the Sceptic, demonstrated the 
scarcely one of the aspects in which we view) uncertainty of those deductions which are 
him where he does not shine with a remark-| based on a limited experience and superficial 
able brightness. Iu some of the pursuits in-|observation ;he professed an early contempt 
deed in which he attained distinction, he has} for the dogmatism of the Aristotelian philoso- 
been excelled by other eminent men of his} phy ; he regarded with little respect the sys- 
time ; but where do we find such a combina-|tem of scholastic theology ; and out of these 
tion as in Raleigh? ‘They were satisfied with| materials the noted jesuit, Father Parsons, 
the glory of being great in one department;/manufactured a charge of atheism, whilst 
he aimed at an almost universal excellence.| Hume, Carte, and some more modern wri- 
They wisely concentrated their efforts on|ters, have not scrupled to pronounce him a 
the cultivation of a single insulated branch|deist or a freethinker. How wide both as- 
ot human knowledge; his discursive and|persions are from the truth, has been already 
vigorous mind was not contented till it had|shown. The foibles of his youth passed 
made an inroad and achieved a triumph in}away ; the pride of intellect—the vanity of 
them all; and it may be certainly affirmed, |display—was subdued by affliction; and his 
that upon every thing which he undertook | profound and contemplative mind, instructed 
he has left that stamp of power and origina!-| by the heavenly lesson, was brought to rest 
ty which belongs to the man of genius. _ jon that only stay for the broken and wound- 
As tohis faults there was nothing little in/ed spirit, the blessed hopes and promises of 

the character of Raleigh—his errors and his} Revelation. 
weaknesses stand out as prominently as the} Suchis Raleigh’s general character ; but 
higher qualities of his mind. It will be found| where shall we look for the minuter touches, 
indeed that in most cases they arose out of|which give freshness, prominence, and indi- 
them. His credulity wus a weed thrown out/viduality to the picture? Here, alas! his 
by the strength and ardour of his imagina-| biography, is common with that of other great 
tion; his love of riches, which has been/men, is lamentably defective. How often 
called his avarice, was not so much the sor-|have we to regret that of those whose ge- 
did lust of gain, for he was no hoarder, as a/nius stimulates our curiosity, and reflects an 
shoot from thatold buccaneering spirit which! interest even on their daily dress and most 
he had acquired in the school of Drake and rdinary habits of life, we know little or noth- 
Hawkins. His fancy had caught fire at first}ing, How foadly would we collect and prize 
in the perusal of the histories of Cortes and|the most common particulars which should 
Pizarro. His royal mistress delighted tosee| introduce us into the familiar presence of 
the pearl-laden and golden carracks of the Shakspeare, cr Spenser, or Milton, or Ba- 
Spaniard brought into her ports ;and if Ra-|con; and yet of the every-day life of these 
leigh loved the Spanish plunder, he loved master spirits of their time, so little is known, 
still more the danger and the enterprise with/that the imagination, eacer to lay hold on 
which it was connected. [is ambition was/some visible personification of its favourite, 
restless in its ends, :.nd sometinies ruinous In| jis impelled to form a victure for itself. It is 
its results,—but it was not « selfi h ambition;| mach the same with the illustrious man whose 
it arose out of his love for his country, his | eventful history we have been writing ; yet 

| 

| 

| 





zeal for its pre-eminence and glory. He en-|one or two slight but pleasing and character- 
tertained the grand idea, and un‘toubtedly be-listic incidents have been preserved.  Al- 
lieved it practically, that Eegland might erect|/ though his person was noble and manly, his 
in America a greater or richer empire than | voice was weak and somewhat shrill; his 
that of Mexicoor Peru ;and however absurd} long residence at court could not conquer his 
to our advanced knowledge this project :may|strong Devonshire accent, which, with all 
now appear, no one who has studied the|the power of a youthful habit, clung to him 
ea: lieet Spanish accounts of Guiana will de-|to the last. His conversation and social 
ny that he had good grounds on which to found | qualities were eminently attractive ; and 
his opinion. whether he sat smoking his long silver pipe 

As tothe charge of his being a deist, an|/amongst his literary friends at the Mermaid, 
atheist, or a free thinker, for it has been ad-|or talked with his royal mistress when she 


vanced under all these forms of speech, it in 
all probability arose cut of a youthful fault, 
exaggerated or misconceived. In his early 
days of vanity and ambition, Raleigh was a 
bold and reckless disputant on most subjects, 
not excluding religion, and he had sometimes 
the weakness to court discussion rather for 
the purposes of display than for the discovery 


admitted him to the privy chamber, or assis- 
ted with his advice and experience at the 
council table he swayed and delighted the 
intellects which came into contact with his 
superior mind. We know from one who was 
no partial judge,* that the queen loved his 








* Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, p. 109 
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compa’y, and esteemed his judgement as hich-| 


ly as his wit. In his youth he was violent 
and hasty, and did not scruple to beat at 


tavern Charles Chester, a loquacious and in-! 
solent fellow, who had annoyed him by his 
remarks; after which he laid him on his 


back and sealed up his upper and nether 
beard with hard wax.* ‘hese were youth-! 


ful follies. As he grew up he became an in-! 
defatigable student, and, in the judgment of 
Secretary Cecil, him-elfone of the most labo- 
rious menofhis age, * could toil terribly when 
he was busy.” Not content with his readin 
on shore, he carried with hima trunk of books 
on his yoyages, and trictly economized 
his time. His love of science and 
periment was so ardent, that his chem- 


CxXe- 


ical pursuits and his study of natural history | 


were enthusiastically pursued at sea. What-|‘*an awfulness and ascendency,” as it is 


ever corner of the world he sought, his curi- 


osity was active, cnd his observation unre: |tals,”’ which was displeasing to many, and 


mitting. In his last fatal voyage, when bro- 
ken by disease and disappointment, his Man- 
uscript Journal which is preserved in the 
British Museum, shows the same unwearied 
love of science. He goes ashore with his 
Indian guide, “to discover the trees which 
vield balsamum., of which he had found a nut 
smelling like angelica, and exceeding pre- 
cious;’’ and on one of its blank leaves he has 
sketched the representation of some of the| 
fruits of the country. Shortly before his| 


death, in one of his conversations with Sir| 
Thomas Wilson in the Tower, he alludes to} 
a machine which he had invented for turn-| 
iny sea water into fresh ; and even in those | 
melancholy hours he took pleasure in ex-| 
plaining to hima theory he had formed to| 
account for the saltness of the ocean. His 
knowledge of chemistry and medicine seems 
to have led him into that unhappy practice 
of almost daily drugging himself, which is 
so common a weakness amongst literary and 
sedentary men. In his letters to bis wife 
from the ‘lower, he asks her in the same 
sentence, to send him his manuscripts and 
** his powder of steel and dumex, with some 
more bitony.”” He was fond of music, and it 
seems tohave been an hereditary taste in his 
family, for his brother, Sir Carew. Raleigh, 
performed delicately on the olpharion, an in- 
strument probably similar to the lute; and 
his grandnephews, Walter and ‘T'om, had 
delicate tunable voices, playing well on the 
violin.t In the productions of the sister art 
of painting, he took much delight, carrying 
his favourite pictures with him even on his 
voyages, and extending his patronage to the 
best artists of his time, by sitting to them him- 
self, and employing them to paint his wife 
and children'{ He was fond also of antiqua- 





* Aubrey MS. Raleigh’s Works, vol. viii. p. 740 
t Aubrey, Raleigh's Works, p. 737 
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rian studies,* a purchaser of ancient records 
and rare charts, and not only prided himself 
upon the rich inlaid coat of silver mail which 
he wore on gala days, but had ceijlected a fine 
armoury.4 “In architecture his taste was 
sumptuous. Durham House, where he lived 
during his greatness, is described by Aubrey 
as a noble palace; yet he left the spacious 
ipartments to his family, and for himself pre- 
ferred a small jibrary which enjoyed an ex 
tensive view over the river. ‘l remember 


well bis study ” says this amusing and gar- 


1: 


rulous author, “it was a little turret that 
| | into and overthe Thames, and had a 
prospect as pleasant perhaps as any in the 
world, not only refreshing the eyesight, but 
cheering the spirits.” In his best time there 
vas an air of dignity and command about him, 


well expressed by Aubrey, “ above other mor- 


pariicularly to the king ; yet by his sailors 
and ships’ crews, as we learn from Cecil, he 
was wonderfully beloved. The interier of 
his palace was magnificent, his taste in tur- 


niture being marked by the same love of 


splendour which appeared in his dress. He 


‘delighted in richly carved pannels, in antique 


chimneypieces, in decorating the walls and 
ceilings of hisapartments with his armorial 
bearings, in beds with green silk hangings, 


land legs like dolphins, overlaid with gold.— 


His splendid dress, his shoes and doublet stud- 
ded with precious stones, have been already 
described.{ Perhaps he indulged in it to a 
weakness; but it was an age of magnificence, 
and itis to be remembered that this wealth 
in jewels was in Raleigh the result not of ex- 
travagance, but of the rich prizes which he 
had taken from the Spaniards. He glittered 
with the spoils of the New World; but his 


jewels were the insignia of his skill and bra- 


very, the fruits not of purchase but of hon- 
ourable conquest. 

It isthe privilege of great men to reflect 
an importance and interest upon the history 
of their descendants, and the mind feels a 
pleasing curiosity in the inquiry how much 
or how little of the father’s genius has heen 
transmitted to his childyen. But in the pre- 
sent case we are staid on the very threshold 
of the question. The fiery and ambitious 
spirit of Raleigh’s early years is discernible 
in his eldest son, Walter; but it was sudden- 
ly extinguished in this brave youth, who fell 
at. Santa Thome, in his twenty-third year.— 
Of Carew Raleigh, his only surviving son, 
the character seems to have been moulded 
by the melancholy circumstances under which 
he grew up. Born in the Tower, he opened 





« Oldys, p. 317. 


{ Raleigh’s Ghost p, 10. Oldys, p. 321 
t Supra, p. 227. 
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his eyes only to see his parent a prisoner; 
his boyhood was clouded by the melancholy 
circumstances under which that parent’s life, 
was taken away. When introduced at court 
his likeness te Raleigh awoke a pang of re- 
morse in the bosom of the monarch, and James, 
turning away from him, observed, that “ he 
looked like his father’s ghost.” Warned by 
this Carew took the advice of his kinsman, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and retired to the 
Continent till the beginning of a new reign. 
On his return, after this event, he petitioned 
Parliament for bis restoration in blood, upon 
which the king informed him that when 
Prince of Wales, he had pledged his word to 
secure Sherborne to the Ear! of Bristol, against 








the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh, and that 
having received, in consequence of this stip- 
ulation, ten thousand pounds from that noble- 
man, he must adhere to his engagement.— 
“The first step, therefore,” said Charles, 
“to your restoration, inuste your renouncing 
all txile to your father’s property.” Against 
this cruel and unjust condition, Carew strong- 
ly remonstrated ; but the sovereign resolutely 
refused to pass the bill unless it was fulfilled; 
and young Raleigh, who was promised pro- 
motiog at court, purchased the reversal of 
his attainder at the price of the estate of 
Sherborne, which was settled on the ear] just 
mentioned, and yet remains in the possession 
of his descendants. 
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4. Raleigh's Account of Guiana defended. B. Club at 
the Mermaid. C. Raleigh's alleged Attempt to stab 
Himsélf. D. Hume's Errors in his Account of Raleigh 
E. Cecil’s Enmity to Raleigh. F. Raleigh's Plot—Its 
Origin and Secret History. G. Errors of Mr. D Isracli, 
H. Raleigh and the French Agent—Extracts from the 
Manuscripts in the State-paper Office. I. Ralegh in 
the Tower—His Unpublished Manuscripts—Himpden. 
K. Inventory of Raleigh's Jewels and Trinkets, from 
State-paper Office. 


A.—Vol. iii. p. 46. 
Raleigh's Account of Guiana defended. 


Hume has attacked Raleigh's Account of Guiana ina 
manner which evinces very clearly that, with his con- 
stitutional indolence, he had scarcely dipped into it. He 
accuses him of ‘* having published an account of the 
country, on his return from his expedition up the Orino- 
co, full of the grossest and most palpable lies that were 
ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity of man- 
kind.” For this sentence he quotes the respectable au- 
thority of Camden ; but in turning to that writer (Life 
and Reign of Elizabeth, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 584,) the 
reader will be surprised to find how completely the his 
torian has mistaken, or, through carelessness, perverted 
lis meaning. The passage in Camden, relative to Ra. 
leigh’s account of Guiana, is this:—‘t He that would 
know more of this expedition may consult an ingenious 
book of his relating to it; wherein he gives a most ac- 
curate description of the countries, as if he had been 
born and bred there; and concludes that Guiana must 
needs be a wealthy country, not only from the beautiful 
marcasites found there, but fromthe writings of the Span- 
iards, and upon the credit and report of the barbarians; 
of whom yet he could have but little knowledge ; but, 
indeed, chiefly from the sanguine complexion of his own 
hopes and desires. He likewise relates some things 
which appear fabulous enough, viz of the Amazons and 
a certain nation of people, whose shoulders, are so high 
that their face is placed in their breast ; a secret which 
the poets and travellers had never before discovered.” 
The reader will at once perceive the difference between 
the careful and candid observations of Camden, in which 
he certainly reflects, with a delicate degree of satire, 
upon the too sanguine and credulous temperament of 
Raleigh, and the sweeping and coarse accusation of 
Hume, who ascribes to him a premeditated plan of im 
position and falsehood. Within the limits of a short 
note, it is impossible to analyze Raleigh’s account of 
Guiana; but any one who will peruse it with common 
attention, will be satisfied of the extreme injustice and 











the unfounded aspersions now alluded to. Raleightakes 
the utme®t pains to state what he saw with his own 
eyes, what he was fold by the Spaniards, or by the na- 
tives of the country, and what he inferred of the great 
riches of Guiana, from their accounts compared with his 
own observations. The truth seems to have been, that 
Hume, glancing over this “Account of the Discovery of 
Guiana” with the same indolent rapidity which has 
elsewhere led him into material errors, found stories of 
the Amazons, of a nation called Ewaipona, whose heads 
appear not above their shoulders, and who ara reported 





to have their eyes placed there ; of a cacique, who he was 
informed had had buried with him a chair of gold most 
curiously wrought, and of the wonderful city of Manoa, 
and its astonishing riches and extent; and finding all 
this, which is related by Raleigh from the Spanish his 
torians and the narratives of the natives, he was little 
careful toexamine farther, and at once threw aside the 
book as a tissue of liesand imposture. It is extraordi- 
nary that this historian, whois often so acute, and so 
fair in weighing the conduct and appreciating the mo- 
tives of other men, should appear to seeevery thing re- 
garding Raleigh through a false and distorting medium, 
that he should not have asked himself the question, 
W hat possible object could this able man have gained by 
losing his fortune, his health, and latterly his life, in 
attempting the discovery and conquest of Guiana, had 
he not believed in the picture which he has drawn of it, 
and the riches which it would bring to himseif and to his 
country? But upon this subject the reader is referred to 
the observations already made in the text, pp. 47—49 
and to another article of this Appendix, D. ; 


B.—Vol. iii. p. 61. 
Club at the Mermaid. 


Ln Gifford’s |.ife of Johnson, pp. 65, 66. is this passage ,— 
“Sir Walter Raleigh, previous to’ his unfortunate en- 
gagemeut with Cobham and others, had instifuted a 
meeting of beaux esprits at the Mermaid, a celebrated 
tavern in Friday-street. Of this club, which combined 
more talent and genius perhaps than ever met together 
before or since, our author (Johnson) was a member: and 
here for many years he regularly repaired with Shaks- 
peare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Mar- 
tin, Donne, and many others, whose names, even at 
this distant period, callupa mingled feeling of rever- 
ence and respect. Here, in the full flow ard confidence 
of friendship, the lively and iteresting wit combats took 
place between Shakspeare and our author; and hithor 
in probable allusion to them, Beaumontlets his thoughts 
wander, in his letter to Johnson from the country,— 


‘*What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermatp, heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame : 
Asif that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


In a tract, by Thomas Middleton, quoted by Mr. Col. 
lier in his History of English Dramatic Poetry, and 
entitled the Ant and the Nightingale, we have’ this 
description of a court-gallant of those days (1604,) in 
which we find that the Horn, the Mitre, and the Mer. 
maid, were the principai taverns in vogue :—* His eating 
must be in some famous tavern, the Horn, the Mitre. or 
the Mermaid ; and, then, after dinner, he must venture 
beyond sea, that is, in a choice pair of nobleman’s oars 
to the Bank-side, where he must sit out the breaking up 
of a comedy, or the first act of a tragedy.’ 

Mr Collier, in a note on this passage, informs us, that 
Mr. Thorpe, the enterprising bookseller of Bedford-street 
is in possession of a manuscript full of songs and po- 
ems, in the hand-writing of a person of the name of 
Jackson, all copied priur to the year 1631, and including 
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many unpublished picces, by a variety of celebrated po 
ets. One of the most curious is a song in five seven-line 
stanzas, Which is thus headed, “ Shakespear's Rhyme, 
Which he made at the Mitre in Fleet Street.” It begins,— 


* Prom the rich Lavinian shore ;’’ 


and a few of the lines were published by Playfoord, and 
set asacatch. Another siieet is called, in the margin, 


Shakespear's Rhyme. 


* Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which was the Mitre’s (drinks,) and now its mine, 
Of which had Horace or Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives, as well as lines, till now bad lasied,.’’ 


“] have little doubt,’ adds Mr. Collier, “ that the 
lines are genuine, as wellas many other songs or poems 
aitributed to Ben Johnsen, Sir W -Raieigh, H Consta 
ble, Dr. Donne, J. Sylvester, and others.” If, however, 
the rest of the poems are not more genuine than these 
attributed to Shakspeare, it says littte for them,—for the 
lines are Johnson’s—which Mr. Collier wili discover, it 
he turns to his Works, vol. viii. p. 213, with this differ 
ence, that Ben writes ‘ Mermaid,’’ for which Mr. 
Thorpe’s MS. substitutes * Mitre.”’ 


** But that which mest doth take my Muse and me, 
is a purecup of rich Canary wine, 

Which is the Mermaid’s now—but shall be mine ; 

Of which had Horace or Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives, as do their lines, till now had lasted."’ 


C.—Vol. iii. p. 80. 


Raleigh's alleged Attempt to Stab Himself. 


Hap Raleigh really attempted to kill himself in the Tow 
er, it seems tO me Impossibie thal Coke, who, at the trial, 
travelled out of his way to load bim with every species 
of vituperation, and even exaggerated and invented sub 
jects of atiack, should have passed over altogether a topic 
which might have afforded him, not only a point of een 
sure, bata presumption of guilt. A strong corroboration 
ofthis view is te be found in Wilson's Notes in the State- 
paper Office, where this peison repeatediy relates the 
conversations and arguments which he had with Raleigh 
upon tie subject of Roman deaths, and yet nakes wot the 
slightesi allusion to the attempt to stab himseif in the 
Tower. But whilst, from such omissions by Coke and 
Wilson, there is @ presumption agaiust ihe truth of the 
story, 10 the strong sense in whica it has been repre 
sented by Cecii, and taken up by Cayley and Mrs, 
Thomson, the direct evidence in Cecil's letter to Sir 
Thomas Parry (Cayley, vol. ii. p. 9,) in bis Diary, pre 
served in the Hatfield Collection, and ia the letter of the 
lieutenant of the ‘ower, giveain Mrs. Thomseu’s Ap 
nendix, (p. 485,) is too decided to allow us to doubt tha 
Raleigh in a mowent Of passionate irritation had inflict- 
ed on himself a slight wound. ‘The whole mattecis ob 
scure and mysterious, aod it is unfortunate that we have 
no account of it, except ftom the secretary, who, tu use 
the words of an impartial and honest judge, Sir John 
Harrington,* * bore no love to Raleigh.”’t 


D.—Vol. iii. pp. 88-104, 
Hume's Errors in his account of Raleigh. 


Tere are few men whose character has been move 
misrepresented than Sir Walter Raleigh; and this too 
both in his own time and by some moderna writers. ‘That 
he should have been exposed to calumny during his hf 
is by no means surprising. A man who like him ming 

led in the politics of the long and eventful reign of Ei 

zabeth ; who held high offices, and was opposed by pow 

erful rivals for the favor of his sovereign, must have 
been fortunate indeed had he escaped misconstruction 

The attacks upon his memory by more modern writers 
are as easily accounted for. They have arisenout of the 
haste and superficiality with which a great portion of the 
modern history of England has been written. Had those 
writers who have spoken with such decision against hin 
first investigated his life with due care and impartiality ; 





* Mrs. Thompson's Life, p. 234. 

t In a letter, from Sir Toby Maithews’ Collection, 
published by Mr. Jardine (Crim. Trials, p. 464,) the 
writer refers to “‘ the guilty blow he gave himself in the 
Tower.”’ 
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had they studied his actions or consulted his works, 
they would have been convinced of their misaprebension; 
butit is rare to meet with any ene who will take the 
trouble to arrive at the truth upon points which require, 
research; and yet without this, whatis all history and 
biography but a mass of elegant error? 

Hume, as his authority is the highest, 1s entitled to the 
first place amongst the modern detractors of Raleigh. 
lhe besetting sin of this delightful historian was indo- 
lence, and in the instance before us it has couducted him 
inte an extraordinary tissue of blunders. He has unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced Raleigh guilty of the treason laid 
to his charge in 1603; and yetit will scarcely be believed, 
that so superficially has he examined the subject, that he 
confounds two things which were perfectly distinct, 
namely, the plot of Brooke, Markham, Grey, and the 
priests, called the * Bye,’ or Surprising Treasom, with 
the alleged conspiracy of Cobham and Raleigh, called the 
‘““Main’’ For the first, the “ Bye,’ Raleigh was not 
tried. Had Hume read Coke’s speeches, or Cecil's let- 
ters, or Markiiam’s confession, and those of the other 
conspirators in the “ Bye,’ he must have found that 
Raleigh was not accused of being participant, or even 
in the knowledge of it; and yet in the confused account 
given by this historian (who preposes, as he expressed 
it, to clear upthe story of Sir Walker Raleigh, hitherto 
much misunderstood) the two plots are amalgamated into 
one, which is denominated Raleigh's Conspiracy. I 
need hardly say that this manerial error vitiates the whole 
narrative. Speaking of Watson, Clarke, Brooke, Mark- 
ham, Lord Grey, and Raleigh, as fellow conspirators, 
this author exclatms,—** What cement could unite men 
of such discordant principles in so dangerous a combina- 
tion? What end they proposed, or what means propor- 
tioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet 
been explained.’’ So far as regarded Raleigh it need not 
be explained ; for between him and them there was no 
combination. 

Hume commits another material error in stating that 
the object of the conspiracy was the placing of Arabella 
Stewart on the throne,—yei any one who will study in 
authentic documents the history of the ‘* Bye,” will find 
that Watson, Clarke, and their associates, were not ac- 
cused of an miention to set up Arabelia, but simply of 
a design to surprise the king. The contew porary letters 
of Sir Robert Cecil, and Sir Dudley Carleton. prove this 
beyond all doubt. Again, it is stated by the historian, 
“hat it appears from Sully’s Memoirs that Raleigh se- 
cretly offered his services to the French aimbassader ; and 
and we mzy hence presume, that meeting with a re- 
pulse from that quarter, he had recourse for the same 
unwarraniable purposesto the Flemish minister.’’ Here 
again is a series of very palpable misstatements. On 
consulting Sully it will be found that Raleigh made no 
proposals warrantable or unwatrantable, to the French 
minister. Ofcourse he could not meet with a repulse ; 
and had he afterwards submitted any proposal to the 
Fiemitsh tminisier (he means Aremberg, the envoy of the 
archduke,) they could not possibly have been for the 
* same’ purposes as those snbmitted to France; tor the 
interests of the two courts were opposed to each other,— 
Areinberg being interested to further a peace with Spain, 
and the French minister to procure an offeusive league 
between hisown-eourt and England against that power. 
I'he passage in Suily, which Hume had probably only 
cursorily glanced at, oecursin his Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 
200, 4to edition,) where be merely states, that the infor- 
mation which he had received from Cobham and Raleigh 
confirmed him in the idea that Spain at this time me- 
ditated some great design against France, for the fur- 
therance of which Aremberg, the Austrian ambassador, 
was charged to excite, in the mind ofthe King of England, 
a suspicion of the sincerity of Hearv TV. and his ambas- 
sador, Sully. Atthe moment when this able minister of 
Henry visited England, it was his object to colleet from 
every quarter information relative to the mutual political 
interesis of England Spain, and the Netberiands. Cevril, 
Northumberland, Cobham, Raleigh, and many others, 
in the course of the conversations which they held with 
him, contributed their share ; but in the Memoirs there 
is not an atom of evidence to show that Raleigh made 
any treasonable or unwarrantable proposals 10 Sully. 

Having connected Raleigh with a conspiracy of which 
he was not accused, and declared that the confession of 
the prisoners left no doubt of their guilt, Hume proceeds, 
with some inconsistenecy,to observe,that at his trial no cir. 
cumstance was proved sufficient to justify his condemna- 
tion, and that be was found guilty contrary to all law and 
equity. Again, Raleigh is represented by Hume at the time 
of his trial, 1603,‘*extremely odious in England)’ .p. 551°) 
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and afterwards as of so “violent and haughty a tem- 
per,”” when he was first confined in the Tower, as 
reudered him “the most unpopular man i England,”’ 
his condemnation being ‘chiefly owimg to that public 
odium under which he laboured.’’ Nothing can be more 
loose or inaccurate tan this last statement. Instead ot 
being the most unpopular man in England at the time ot 
his confinement in the Tower, the conduci of Raleigh on 
his trial had worked an immediaie and remarkable change 
in his favour. ‘ Never,’’ says S.r Dudley Carleton, who 
was present at the trial, ‘‘ was man so hated and so po- 
pular in so short a time.” * Auother of the spectators de- 
clared, as we know from this same person, ‘* that where- 
as when hesaw Raleigh first he was 30 moved with the 
common hatred, that he would have gene a huudied 
miles to have seen him hanged, he would, ere he parted, 
have gone a thousand to have saved his life’’f That 
the share he had in accomplishing the dowuial of Essex, 
the favourite of the people, procured him much odium at 
the time, cannot be doubied ; but the violent and haughty 
temper ascribed by Hume, in common with the writers, 
to Raleigh, seems to me to be much exaggerated. He did 
not court popularity, the great failing of Essex ; aud it 
is quite possible that he rather despised it,—giving the 
people occasion to pronounce him proud; _but as to vio 

lence or haughtiness it is certainly remarkable, that even 
the authors wio ascribe to him this disposition, on those 
occasions where we might have expected that it would 
have made its appearance agree in painting him as re- 
markably patient and temperate. ‘Thus Hume declares, 
“that when Coke poured all kinds of abuse upon him, 
calling him traitor, moaster, viper, and spider of bell, he 
defended himself with temper, eloquence, and courage,’’} 
On the Fayal Expedition, or Island Voyage, when the 
violence of Essex, in putting Raleigh’s officers under arrest, 
and accusing him of a breach of orders, might have be- 
trayed a proud or violent man into some heat, we find 
Raleigh overcoming tlhe earl by the temperate and judi 

cious nature of hisdefence. Aiter his lastfatal expedition, 
when brought before the Commissioners in the Tower, 
and overwhelmed with accusations of the most false and 
injurious description, the spirit and eloquence which he 
evinced were not more worthy of praise than his mod 

eration and temper.§ Lastly, in that last melancholy 
interval between his examination and execution, when 
he was separated from his wife and family, shut up in the 
‘Tower, bowed to the earth by sickness and hope deferred, 
and strictly watched by eyes sharpened by malignity, and 
eager to seize on every fault or weakness, it is certaialy 
remarkable (and seems to me decisive upon the point) 
that we find no one instance of pride or passion recorded 

ed. On the contrary, the perusal of the Notes and Min- 
utes of Sir Thomas Wilson justifies completely the as 

sertion, that coolness, temper, and a self-possession, 
which this person denominates wariness and cunning, 
were, at this period at least, very striking features in the 
disposition of his prisoner. 

I had intended to proceed from this to point out the er- 
rors committed by the same historian in his account of 
Raleigh's last expedition, where, hastily adopting data, 
the fallacy of which a lite care would have deiected, and 
neglecting other sources which, before he formed his judg- 
ment, ought to have been consulted, he has pronounced 
upon Raleigh’s conduct and character an opinion wide- 
ly at variauce withthe truth. The limits however, to 
which I must confine this Appendix, render this impos- 
sible at present; and I will only remark, that an anxiety 
to tellthe story favourable for James, and to communi- 
cate an exaggerated picture of the faults and failures of 
Raleigh, seems to run through the whole narrative. The 
motives by which he was actuated, the maaner in which 
he proceeded, the facts as to the existence of the mine, 
the conduct of his fellow-adventurers, the policy of Gon- 
domar, and the behaviour of Raleigh on the scailuld, are 
all so garbled, suppressed, or distorted, that were the rea- 
der to form his opinion from the pages of this historian, 
he would not even make an approximation to the truth. 
I may observe, that Rapin and Carte have both comimit- 
ted the same mistake as Hume, in mixing up together 
the conspiracy of the Priests, and the alleged plot of Cob- 
ham and Raleigh. 

E.—Page 90 


Cecil’s Enmity to Raleigh. 


Tue curious and interesting little volume, published by 





* Cayley, vol. ii. p. 66. 

t Ibid. 

t Page 550. 

§ Jardine’s Criminal Trials, vol. i. p. 488 
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Lord Hailes, entitled the Secret Correspondence of Sir 
Robert Cecil with James VI. of Scotland, establishes the 
point of Cecil's enmity to Raleigh orf perfectly satisfacto- 
ry evidence. Referring generally to the correspondence, 
we may quote a few passages in support of this. In the 
third letter from Lord Henry Howard to Mr. Edward 
Bruce, King James’ confidential agent in the manage- 
ment of the Correspondence with Ceeil, there is this sen- 
tence,—'* You must persuade the king, in his next des- 
patch, to direct you to thank Cecil, in the letter which 
you write to ine, for the light he receives of Cobham and 
Raleigh, by this advertisement, and if it please his Ma- 
jesty to speak of them suitably to the concert which Ce- 
cil holds, it will be better; for Cecil sware to me this day, 
ibat Duo Erinacil, that is, he and they would never live 
under one apple-tree.’* Again, in the same letter, How- 
ard, Cecil's agent, thus speaks of Raleigh,—** You must 
remember also thatl gave you notice of the diabolical 
triplicity, thatis, Cobham, Rateigh, and Northumberland, 
that met every day at Durham House, where Raleigh lies, 
in consultation, which awaked all the best wits of the 
town, out of suspicions of sundry kinds, to watch what 
chickens they would hatch out of these cockatrice eggs, 
that were daily and nightly sitten on.’’¢ Again, in p. 
58, Howard describes Cobham and Raleigh as those who 
lover in the air for an advantage as ‘‘ kites do for carri- 
on ;’’ and in p. 126, there is a sentence, in which, by the 
direction of Cecil (for Howard represents himself as no- 
thing more than his agent in managing this correspond- 
ence, see p. 19,) ihe king is instructed to look upon Ra- 
leigh as a person who would willingly give the stab to 
James’ hope of succession. Of this procedure it is pro- 
bable that Raleigh was not then aware, and it affords a 
mortifying picture of the duplicity aud hollowness of Ce- 
cil’s character. Thus, as late as September 6, 1600, we 
have, in the Sidney Letters (ii. 210, 212, 214,) this curi- 
ous passage, proving that Cecil’s son was brought up at 
Sherborn under the care of Raleigh, and that the se- 
cretary, when he could steal a moment from bis public 
duties, made a party with Lord Cobham to take a journey 
there and enjoy himself at Raleigh's country stat. “ Mr. 
Secretary has picked out this time to be away, andte 
take some pleasure abroad, from the infinite pains and 
care he takesin the despaich of her Majesty’s service 
when he is at court. Itis said heis gone withmy Lord 
Cobham to see Sir Walter Raleigh at Sherborn, where 
young Mr. Cecil, his son, is brought up.” Nay, itcan be 
proved froin a minute circumstance, of no value other- 
wise than as aliording a link in the evidence which set- 
Ues this question, that, at the very time the secretary was 
secretly representing Raleigh inthe worst light to James, 
he was living with Sir Walter on terms of the kindest 
intimacy. Early in the year 1602, Mr. Boyle, afterwards 
the celebrated Karl of Cork, came over to England with 
the intention of purchasingSir Walter Raleigh’s large Irish 
estate. He brought with him letters of introduction from 
Sir George Carew to the chief men about court; and one of 
these Was a letter to Secretary Cecil, requesting this min- 
ister to introduce Boyle to Raleigh, and to recommend 
him to Sir Walter asa proper purchaser of his lands. 
Cecil did so accordingly, aud managed the sale for Ra- 
leigh.t ‘l'his was early in the year 160’, probably in May 
or June, and let the reader remark in what terms, at this 
same time, Lord Henry Howard, Cecil’s agent, writing 
under the instructions of his master, speaks of Raleigh 
aud Cobham, the latter being the secretary’s brother-in 
law, and Raleigh the friend to whom he had intrusted the 
charge of hisson: ‘* Your lordship may believe that bell 
did never spew upsuch a couple (Raleigh and Cobham) 
when itcast up Cerberus and Phiegethon.. They arenow 
set on the pin of making tragedies, by meddling with your 
aflairs. * * For my lord-admiral, the other day, 
wished from his sou! he had but the same commission to 
carry the cannon to Durham House (Raleigh's residence) 
that he had this time twelvemonths to carry to Essex 
House, to prove what sport he could make in that fellow- 


or 
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F.—Page 94—91. 
Raleigh's Plot—Its origin and Secret History. 


In addition to the observations made in the text, f 
am now able, in consequence of some further re- 
searches, to throw aclear light upon this alleged con- 
—— 

* Hailes’ Secret Correspondence, p. 52. 

{ Ibid. p. 29. : 

t Oldys’ Life, p. 358. Cayley, voi. i. p. 320. 





4 Cecil's Secret Correspondence, pp. 132, 133. 
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spiracy, which has, by all former historians and biogra- 
phers, been pronounced so obscure as to be perfectly in- 
explicable.* This light is chiefly derived from a very re 

markable letter published, I believe for the first time, in 
the Oxford edition ef the Works of Raleigh, to which 
no attention has been paid, and upon which no observa- 
tions have been made by its anonymous editor, The 
circumstance is by no means extraordinary, as the letter 
is without date, without signature, and without address; 
written in a daik enigmatical style, with initials some- 
times used instead of names, and altogether so obscure, 
that unless studied with reference to a particular line of 
research, and with a minute attention to the state of the 
parties and intrigues of the court of Elizabeth, insme 

diately previous tu the death of the queen and the acces 

sion of James, itis quite impossible to make any thing 
outofit. ‘The editor states that itis taken from the Bur 

leigh Papers, and was probally written by Lord Henry 
Howard to Secretary Cecil. ‘The conjecture was super 

fluous, for the letter itsel(contains distinct intern. evi 

dence that this was the case,—the writer styling the Duke 
of Norfolk, who wasexecuted by Elizabeth tor bis in- 
trigues with Queen Mary, “his brother,” a designation 
which could come from no one but Lord Henry Howard.t 
That it was addressed to Secretary Cecil is not absolute 

ly certain, but nearly so, if we consider the deep confiden 

tial intimacy which subsisted between Howard and that 
Statesman ; the ciicumstance that the letter was found 
amongst the Burleigh Papers; and the fact, completely 
established by other evidence, that Howard and Cecii 
were the chief instruments in the downfal of Raleigh and 
Cobham.{ Keeping these circumstanees in mind, let us 
come to the letter, which, as it is very Jong, I regret I can- 
not give entire. The reader will find it in the 8th vol. of 
the Oxford edition of Raleigh’s Works, p. 756. As alrea- 
dy observed it is without date; but it must have been 
Written shortly before the death of Elizabeth, All these, 
however, are minor matters in comparison with the sin 

gular fact,that it contains an exact outline of the plap 
afierwards put in execution for the desuruction of Cob 
ham and Raleigh, by entrapping them ina charge of trea- 





*“The conspiracy,” says Cayley (vol. ii. p. 5,) “to 
which I allude is a riddle of state which has never been 
solved, and the speculations that have been formed on it 
would fill a moderate volume. Our own writers afford 
us little satisfaction on the subject, and the account given 
of it by Thuanws is founded on the gross misrepresenta- 
tions of his countrymen, Victor Cayet, and is truly un 
worthy a place in his history.’’ “Every thing,” says 
Hume, “ remains still mysterious in this conspiracy, and 
history can give us no clue to unravel it.” 

tThe Earl of Surrey Jeft only two sons, the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Henry Howard. 

tThetwo great supporters of James’ government 
at the period of his accession were Lord Heury How- 
ard and Secretary Cecil. Of these statesmen Wilson 
(see Kennet, vol. ii p. 680) thus speaks.—‘* That man 
(Secretary Cecil) the king found secretary and master of 
the wards, andto these he added the treasurer's staff, 
knowing him to be the staffofhis treasury. * * The 
Earl of Northampton he made lord privy seal; and these 
were the two prime wheels of his triumphant chanot. 
The Ear! of Suffolk was made lord chamberlain before; 
but he came far behind in the management of the king’s 
affairs, being a spirit of a more grossertemper. Upon the 
shoulders of the two first the king laid the burthen of his 
business.” Now we know from Raleigh himself, that the 
three men who set themselves against him, and to whom 
he traced his ruin, where Northampton (Lord Henry 
Howard,) Salisbury (Cecil,) and Suffolk. The letter 
could only, from its confidential nature, be written either 
to Cecil or Suffolk ; but whether to the one or to the other 
is not very material,—inasmuch as a confidential com 
munication, addressed to one member of a plot, may be 
looked on without injustice as addressed to all. In one 
part Howard advises the person to whom he addresses 
himself, to “hold back correspondences with neighbour 
states.” Could this have been done by any one but the 
secretary of state, who manages these correspondences? 
whereas Suffolk's office of chamberlain had nothing to 
de with them. With regard to the dat of the letier | 
am inclined to believe, from a passage which occurs in it 
relative to the —— of Cobham and Raleigh 
with Scotland, that it was written in May 1602. Itis 
not to be concealed that Howard, in the letter, speaks of 
* the Secretary“ in the third person ; but this was proba- 
bly a blind. 
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son. We have In the first place this sentence :—'t The 
way that Cobham hath elected to endear himself is by 
peace with Spain; which hath so many difficulties as 
will rather contound his dizziness than reward his indus- 
try. But as my lord of Leicester dealt with my brother, 
finding his humour apt to deal with Scotland, when he 
thrust him into a treaty about those affairs, assuring him- 
self tLat he should either jose the Q (queen) for the pre 
sent, or the other Q for the future, so must you 
embark this gallant Cobham, by your wit or interest, in 
some course of the Spanishway as mey etther reveal his 
weakness or snare his ambition’? The practice of Lei- 
cester with the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Henry Howard's 
brother, and the subsequent ruim of that noble —_e 
are matters of familiar history ; and we see that oword 
here recommends Cecil in like manner to inveigle Cub- 
ham into some intrigue with Spain, by which his ambi- 
tion might be ensnared, and not only his ruin but that of 
his friend Raleigh effected ; for it is to be observed, that 
throughout the letter, although Cobham is frequently 
spoken of in the singular number, as the person to be 
worked upon, yet it is always, that it.may bring about 
their ruin; that is, as the letter most fully shows, the 
ruin of him and Raleigh. The reader need not be tola 
how completely this sentence sketches out the very plan 
\thich was adopted. Cobham was induced to engage iu 
an intrigue with Spain; in that intrigue his enemies at- 
iempted to involve Raleigh, and they thus accomplished 
the ruin of both. But this is only the plotin its infancy, 
or most general form. The particular mode in which 
such a project may be executed ‘s next pointed out by 
Lord Henry. ‘ Be not unwilling,” says he, “ to engage 
him (Cobham) in a trafficke with suspected ministers, and 
upon the first occasion of false treaty to make him the 
minister.”* How completely this was followed may be 
seen in the trial. Cobham did engage in a traffic, or see 
cret correspondence, with Aremberg, the miuisier of the 
archduke, who was in the mterest of Spain, and so much 
suspected, that Coke at the trial did not seruple to affirm 
he had evidence enough to convict this foreign ambassa- 
dor of treason ; and it was out of this secret correspon- 
dence that his enemies spun the net which ultimately 
caught both Cobham and Raleigh.t After this Howaid 
proceeds, in his lengthy and obscure style, to give many 
advices, and recommends extreme mesures to be pursned 
against Cobham and Raleigh. ‘ Follow them not. * * 
The best course were in all respects to be rid of them. 

» * Itis better to crush ther edgcs than to ne- 
glect jeopardy. * * $The means to cut tiem off must 
be either occasional or violent. * os In ail oc- 
casions, both public and private, it were good to gain the 
state and cut down the thorn before the time come where- 
in it can make account to take hold of you.’’{ That this 
advice was also scrupulously pursued, the reader need 
not be told. There follow sa very singular passage too 
long to be extracted, in which Howard drawsa paralicl 
between Cobham and Raleigh. It is clever and amus- 
ing ;§ but the important fact to be derived from it is, that 
Raleigh, in his political opinions, with regard to peace 
with Spain, and other public measures, was directly op 
posed to Cobham; a circumstance resting on most unsus- 
pected evidence, since it comes frem his bitter enemy ,— 
and wholly subversive of the theory attempted to be 
made out in his trial, that be and this nobleman were 
embarked in the same treasonable intercourse with 
Spain. 

So far ali isclear and certain; and ne one who reads 
these passages, and compares them with the course af- 
terwards pursued by Howard and Cecil, will hesitate to 
confess, that the plan here recommended was that after- 
wards followed. Some of our historians have expressed 
their astonishment that the conspiracy, which they have 
hastily and ignorantly denominated Raleigh’s Plot, should 
have broken out so suddenly after the king’s accession. 
They wondered that it should have been so rapidly con- 
cocted, and so speedly brought to light, almost before the 
monarch was seated on his English throne. The letter 
which we have just quoted explains the mystery. The 
conspiracy was an invention of Howard's, skeiched out 
during the lifetime of Elizabeth, and for which the ma- 
terials were prepared before the accession of James. 
The train was laid ; it needed only the match to inflame 
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‘But a little research will enable us to proceed from this 





* Raleigh’s Works, vol. viii. p. 759. 
t Jardine’s Trials, p. 396. 
t Raleigh’s Works, vol. viii. pp. 768. 





§ Ibid. pp. 766, 767. 
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neral Outline of their future operations, given by 
ord Henry Howard, to the particular mode in which 
Cobham was: first involved, and Raleigh afterwards 
drawn in. Secretary Cecil had married Elizabeth Brooke, 
a sister of Lord Cobham’s, and there was 1m the family 
another brother, George Brooke, an ambitious, unprin- 
cipled man but possessed of considerable talents, with a 
great passion for political intrigue. This George Brooke 
had become engaged in the conspiracy of the Ca 
tholic priests, Watson and Clarke, for the seizure 
of the king’s person, which was denominated the 
*“ Bye.” ‘What could be Brooke’s motive for joining 
the conspiracy.’’ says Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, p. 
390,) ‘ itis difficult to ascertain, though it would appear 
from the statements of some of his confederates, as well 
as his cwn, that he was actuated neither by religious 
nor political considerations, but merely by a sordid 
view to his own aggrandizement."’ It appears to me 
extremely probable that Cecil, aware of the intrigues of 
the Catholic priests, and the conspiracy which they 
were hatching, engaged Brooke, his brother-in-law, to 
become a party to their discontents, that he might dis- 
cover and betray their secrets. [ state this only asa 
conjecture ; but there are two circumstances upon which 
a presumption of its truth may be founded. The first of 
these is Brooke's declaration on the scaffold as given by 
an eyewitness, Sir Dud'ey Carleton :—‘‘ He did some- 
what extenuate his offences, both in the treasons and in 
the course of his life,—naming thse (the treasons) rath- 
er errors than capital crimes, and his former faults s'ns, 
but not so heinous as they were traduced, which he refi r- 
red to the God of truth and time to discov: r, and so left 
it as if somewhat yet lay hid, which would one day appear 
Sor justification.”’ [ would ask, is this not very like the 
language of one who felt he had been unfairly dealt with: 
who wished to avoid the disgraceful acknowledgment 
that he had submitted to be employed as a spy anda 
base informer, yet repelled the idea that he wasa traitor, 
and left his justification to the God of truth and to time? 
But this is not all. We have the following remarkable 
letter, or rather fragment of a letter, from Brooke to Ce 
cil, which proves a very intimate interchange of services 
on the part of his brother-in-law, and promises of re- 
wards from the Secretary. ‘lhe allusion in the first sen- 
tence to Ceeil’s deceased wife, Brooke's sister :-— 


‘She that loved me, and whose memory you yet love, 
beholds from heaven the extreme calamity of ler father’s 
house. Shall [ need say any more atter this? ‘Tis all 
but weak if [ pray you to cancel injuries past , you have 
promised todo so, andl believe if I promise you any 
thing of myself, you may truly say you need it not nor 
care for it. Therefore] must stand only upon your free 
disposition, and shall be so much the more assured, be- 
cause nothing binds you. leave now, I beseech your 
lordship, to be nice,—and sticke not to dissever yourself 
im my relief. But above all give me leave to conjure 
your lordship to deale directly with me what I am to ex 
pect after so many promises received, and so much con- 
formity and accepted service performed on my part to you. 
Your lordship’s brother in-law to command,— 

G. Brooke.” 


'. This letter is dated November 18 1603, the day after 
Raleigh‘s trial,and four days before that of Brooke's 
brother, Lord Cobham.* It proves that Brooke had re 
ceived many promises of reward from Cecil, many di 
rections with regard to what the secretary wished him 
to do,—that he had conformed his proceeding to these 
injunctions,—that his services had been accepted and 
acknowledged by Cecil.—and that, after all, the promis 
es made to him had not been kept: so that he found him- 
self indirectly dealt with and knew not what he was to 
expect. Does not this letter raise our presumptions into 
something very nearly amounting to proof, and make it 
al.wost certain that Brooke, whose motives for entering 
into the conspiracy are proved to have been neither of a 
religious nor political nature, was employed by Cecil as 
a spy upon his brother conspirators? At all events, one 
fact is certain from the letter.—that after the conspiracy 
was discovered. Cecil had employed Brooke in matters of 
a very secret and confidential nature, and that, having 
performed the services required of him, Brooke expected 
from Cecil the fulfilment of his promises. 

The question nextoceurs, What were these services ? 





* The original is in the State paper Office, from which 
it was published by Mrs. Thompson in her Appendix to 
the Life of Raleigh. 
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and this will lead us on the dovelopment of the plot 
against Cobham and Raleigh. Waving discovered the 
Treason of the Priests, and found either that Brooke 
was really an accomplice in it, or that he had involved 
himself so far that he might be treated as an accomplice, 
the next object of Howard and Cecil was to prevail up- 
on him to implicate his brother and Raleigh by declaring 
that he was privy to the said treason. How completely 
this was accomplished, — by an extract from 
Brooke's examination —“ Being asked what was meant 
by this jargon, the, Bye andthe Main, he said that the 
Lbrd Cobham told him that Grey and others were put 
upon the Bye. but he and Raleigh were upon the Main. 
Being a-ked what exposition his brother made of these 
words ; he saith he is loath to repeat it; and after saith, 
by the Main was meant the taking away of the king 
and his issue; and thinks on his conscience it was in- 
fused into his brother's héad by Raleigh.‘‘* There isa 
letter in the State-paper Office from Sir William Waad 
to Cecil, dated August 3, 1603, in which the secretary's 
anxiety to connect Brooke, Cobham, and Raleigh, in 
the same treason, is very apparent. Waad sends him 
information regarding the examination of the parties in 
the Priests’ Treason, and says— ‘ My Lord Grey is now 
confest. Sir Walter Rawley was ordinarily thrice a 
week with the Lord Cobham: what their conferences 
were none but themselves do know. But Mr. Brook 
confidently thinketh what his brother knows was krown to 
the other.”"*¢ 

So far, then, all had succeeded. Brooke had been in- 
duced to accuse his brother of being acquainted with the 
conspiracy for the surprise of the king; and Lord Cob- 
ham. who had been intriguing with Aremberg, and en- 
gaging “in a triffick with suspected ministers,”’ found 
himself involved in a charge of treason which might 
bring his head into jeopardy. Howard and Cecil had 
thus a complete power over him ; and their next step was 
to get Cobham to accuse and implicate Raleigh. Here, 
however, they experienced more difficulty, from the 
weak, false, and vacillating character of the one, and 
the talent and uprightness of the other. Mr. Brooke, 
we see. had informed Cecil, through Waad that he con- 
fidently thought Raleigh knew all that Cobham knew. 
But this was no evidence ; it became necessary toextract 
proofs of Raleigh's guilt from Cobham s own lips; and 
well was he plied upon the point. Taking into account 
his various examinations, declarations, and letters ad- 
dressed to the council he appears, previous to his last 
declaration on the scaffold, to have disburdened his 
breast of its secret knowledge no less than nine times. 
On all occasions Cecil and Lord Henry Howard, with 
the assistance of Sir Edward Coke, were the principal 
persons before whom the examinations were conducted; 
and it appears of the greatest consequence in the devel- 
opment of this plot to attend to the various and contra- 
dictory accounts of Cobham. In doing this I entreat 
the reader to keep in mind the fact, that the hopes of Ce- 
cil and Lord Henry Howard,in their plan for fixing trea- 
son upon Raleigh, rested principally if not solely on the 
evidence to be extracted from Cobham, 

This nobleman was examined first on the 16th July, 
again on the 19th, and once more on the 20th of the 
same month. The examinations of the 16th and the 19th 
are preserved in the State paper Office, and in both of 
them (I use the words of Mr, Jardine, for I have not my- 
self seen thein) “Cobham denies all knowledge of plots or 
treasonable designs of any kind.’’t Of course he then 
entirely exculpated Raleigh. ‘On the 20:h of July he 
appears to have been again examined; and being then 
shown the letter from Kaleigh to Lord Cecil, informing 
him of the suspicions he (Raleigh) entertained of Cob- 
ham‘s intrigues with Count Aremburg, he burst out into 
vehement exclamations against Raleigh, and then makes 
a statement, the substance of which is very imperfectly 
given in the reports of the trial.“‘“§ .This examination 
or declaration ofthe 20th of July, although it is stated 
to have been read at the trial, is not to be found in the 
State paper Office; but there is no doubt that it com- 
pletely implicated Raleigh, ‘‘ accusing him of treasona. 
ble plotsand invasions.’’ From a letter of Secretary 
Cecil's, dated 4th August, addressed to Sir Thomas Par- 
ry, and first printed by Cayley (vol. ii. p. 11,) we are 
enabled to add the materia) fact, that although Cobham 





* Jardine's Trials, p. 429. 

+ That is, Brooke is pretty certain that his brother had 
imparted the Priests’ Treason to Raleigh, 

} Criminal Trials, pp. 410, 411. 

§Ibid. p. 411. 
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had thus, on the 20th of July, accused Raleigh ‘ before 
eleven councillors, to be privy to his Spanish course, yet 
being newly examined (tins is his fourth examin:tion,* 
he seemethj now /o clear, Sir Walter in most Jhines, and 
to take all the burthen to himself.’ Cecil goes on to 
Observe in the saine letter, that, notwithstanding this 
retractation,there wil probably be more proof got against 
Raleigh, as, since their being in the lower, intelligence 
hath passed from one to another, in which Raleigh ex 
postulated his unkind using of him.’ | 

Cobham was again examined on the 13th August,t be 
fore Lord Henry Howard, and his declarations, which 
are not quoted fully on the trial, appears to have been 
exculpatory of Raleigh He refused to say any thing 
although pressed on the point, which should conneet him 
with the treasonable speech about cutting otf the king 
and hiscubs. ‘his was his fifth examination. On the 
13th October he was examined for the sixth time, with 
out any thing conclusive as to Raleigh’s guilt being ex- 
tracted from him § and it was probably not long after 
this, certainly in the same month, that Cobham, work- 
ed upon by some means or other, once more changed. aud 
addressed to Cecil, Nottingham, and Sutlolk, Lord Cham 
berlain, this epistle :— 


*““My very Goop Lorps,—So low is my poor estate 
at this present, that no acquital for your favours can I 
Promise; but while I breathe will pray for God ever to 
assist you and keep you from all atiliction, which my 
soul in the highest degree is moved of. Out of charity 
this | humbly pray of your lordships, that I might speak 
with you ail three: you shall be « means thereby to send 
me in peace to the grave. The bottom of my heart [ will 
disclose unto you, which to no living creature but to 
yourselves [ will do. God send you all as great comfort 
aa my affliction is great; and so to Goid’s protection do | 
wish you.—From my prison in the Tower, this Tuesday 
morning, your lordships’ poor aiflicted friend, 

- October, 1603. Henry CopnaM.” 


This letter, as it will be perceived, invited another in 
terview with Cecil, ana his confederates Suffolk and 
Nottingham; but what immediate steps they adopted 
does not appear. In the mean time Raleigh, on the 3Ist 
October, contrived to convey a letter to Cobham in the 
manner already explained to which that nobleman repl 
ed, on the Ist of November,|| by that remarkable epistle 
in which,in the most solemn and awful manner,he clear 
ed him of all the things of which he had heretofore ac- 
cused him. The enemies of Sir Walter, however, were 
not tobe soeasily defeated. Vhey procured Cobham’s 
wife, the Lady Kildare, a Howard, and daughter of Not- 
lingham, the high-admiral, to write to her husband that 
there was no way to save his life but to accuse Raleigh 
And this mean and wavering person once more directed 
a letter to the lords of the council on the |6th of Novem- 
ber, a day before Raleigh’s trial, in which he again de 
parted from his former examinations, and ecriminated 
his friend. 

Before proceeding farther let us for a moment rapid- 


ly run over these various examinations and letters of 


Cobham, in order to ascertain how much weight is to 
be attached to the evidence of such a person. In his 
eee 

* This fourth examination scems to have taken plac 
on the 29th July (Jardine‘s Trials, p. 422,) and it was 
followed by Cobham’s writing a letter to the Loris 
which was quoted at the trial. Its contents exculpate 
both himself and Raleigh from all treasonable inten 
tions, and prove solely, what seems to have been the 
whole truth, that Cobham had engaged in a correspond 
ence with Aremberg, the minister of the archduke, to 
further the peace with Spain. The reader will remem 
ber Lord Henry Howard's directions, that Cobham (in 
order to accomplish his and Raleigh s ruin) must be first 
drawn into a traffic with suspected ministers regardin 
peace with Spain. In the letter we had the plot laid 
down—here we see how comp!+tely it had been carrie 
into effect. 

t Cayley, vol. ii. p. 10 

¢ Jardine’s Trials, p. 429 || Thid. p. 432 

§ These dates do not appear in the letters as given in 
the tria! (Jardine, pp. 445, 448,) but may be fixed thus 
Cobham says Sir Walter wrote to hiin four hts be 
fore he left the Tower. Now we know he left the Tow 
er on the 4th of November.—(Oldys’s Life, p.375 H 
says also that he replied to Ralcigh’s letter the day af 
ter he received it. 

|| Jardine’s Trials, p. 444 
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first examination he exculpates Raleigh; in his second he 
adheres to his first; in his third he is inveigled by a de- 
vice (explained above, p. 451) into an accusation of him; 
in his fourth he again exeulpates him of apy treasonable 
designs; in his fitthhe adheres to this; in his sixth he fol- 
lows the same course; in his letter to Raleigh, on the Ist 
of November, he again, in the most solemn manner, ex- 
culpates him of all guilt. and once more, on the 16th of 
November, he is prevailed onto alter his story and to ac 
cuse him. We have thus eight examinations or declara 
tions of Lord Cobham, and out of these, six are in favour 
of Raleigh, whilst two, including the last on the 16th of 
November, were against him. 

But we have not yet done with the extrasrdinary vacil- 
lations of this lord, and the base dexterity by which he 
was worked upon by the enemies of Raleigh. His last 
letter, accusing this unfor:.unate man, being procured on 
the lth November, not a moment was lost, Raleigh was 
tried, and, on the evidence of this letter, found guilty on the 
\7th of the same month: This evidence, however, was of 
such a kind as could not possibly be satisfaciory,* and 
indeed, setting aside the fact that the witness had six suc- 
cessive times contradicted it, the accusation in the letter 
itself did not amount to treason: Accordingly, the object 
of Raleigh’senemies was to procure a still stronger de- 
claration trom Cobham, and this they extracted from him 
on the 224 November, the very day of his own trial. 
‘There is,’ says Mr. Jardine. ‘an examination ot Lord 
Cobham, ‘taken before several Lords of the Council on 
the 22d November 1603,in which he fully and circumstan 
tially repeats his former accusation of Raleigh, adding 
several cireumstances which be had not mentioned be- 
fore. “his examination is signed by Cobham.”t The 
same day, however, came on his owntrial,and he again 
varied in his story: for although he criminated Raleigh 
in one part of his defence, he appears to have complete 
ly contradicted his former letter of accusation, Of this 
we have the best possible evidence in Cecil's letter to Sir 
Thomas Parry, dated*Ist December, where there is this 
passage:—The Friday after, the Lord Cobliam was 
arraigned before thirty-one of the peers, the Lord Chan 
sitting as High Steward. He denied then that 
Raleigh was privy to his purpose to go into Spain, and for 
the matter of money to be gotien tor discontented persons, 
he confessed that it was a conceit of his own thoughts, 
never cowmunicated to any, but diedin him as soon as 
itwas harboured im his mind; though he did reveal it 
to the Council when they examined him 
about other matters. Concerning the setting up of the 
Ludy Arabella, he fastened it upon his brother, George 
Brooke: and for Sir Waiter Raleigh, though he confessed 





cellor 


Lords of the 


that in many things he had done hii wrong, yet he 
maintained still the pension sought for by him, and 


withal tkat Sir Walter moved to solicit Aremberg to 
persuade the Kingof Spain tosend an army into Milford 
Haven.’t hate? 

Thus, for the tenth time, Cobham at his trial appears 
to have varied in his story generally; to have rather ex- 
culpated Raleigh than corroborated his former accusa~- 
tions ; and to have added a new circumstance against 
him to which no one was likely to afix any eredit. Such 
being the state of things, he was found gui/ty, his brother, 
George Brooke’s confession being the chief evidence 
against him. His conduct and behaviour on the trial 
are minutely described by Sir Dudley Carleton, and the 
reader's attention is particularly requested to the pas- 
sage, as it will be afterwards shown to be of imporiance, 
“ Cobham led the way on Friday, and made such a fast- 
ing-day’s piece of work of it, that it discredited the place 
to which he was ealled. Never was seen so poor and ab- 
ject aspirit. He heard his indictment wit h much fear 
and trembling. * * * After sentence of condemna- 
tion given, ie begged a great while for life and favour, 
alleging his confé a meritorious act.4 Anothe r 
observation of Carleton in the same letter is material to 
be noticed. * We cannot,” says he, “yet judge what 
will become of bin (Cobham) or the rest; for all are not 
like to go one way. Cobhcm is ofthe surest side ; for he 
is thought least d: Lord Cecil under- 


ho } r 
takes t ‘ s friend, 





SsiOh as 





A contemporary and an eyewitness of the trial thus 
characterizes it The main was Cobham’s 
accusation, which, all this considered, was no more to be 

g of [ would not formuch 
und him guilty.”’—Letter 
p. 463. 
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t Caytey, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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We have now analyzed the confessions and character 
of Lord Cobham with perhaps a tedious minuteness, It is 
to be recollected, however, that he constitutes the single 
Witness against Sir Walter Raleigh, and that our object 
is completely to develope the plot to which this illustrious 
man was madea sacritice, and which has hitherto been 
considered, from its obscurity, 30 inexplicable, The rea- 
der willnow beable to appreciate the mixture offcar, 
weakness, and falsehood, Thich composed the character 
of this nobleman. Keeping all this in view, we shall next 
follow him to the seaffuld. He had been condemned on 
the 22d November ; he was brought out for execution on 
the 10th December ; and now Jet us hear the account of 
an eyewitness, Sir Dudley Carleton :—“ The Lord Cob- 
ham, who was now to play his part, and by his former 
actions promised nething but maticre pour rire, did much 
cozen the world, for he came to the scaffold with good as- 
surance and contempt of death. He said some short 
prayers after his minister, and so out prayed the compa- 
ny that helped to pray with him, that a stander-by said 
he had a goud mouth at a ery, but was nothing single. 
Some few words he used to express his sorrow for his of- 
fence to the kine, and craved pardon of him and the 
world ; for Sir Walter Raleigh, He took it, upon the hope 
of his soul’s resurrection, that what he had satd of him was 
true, and with those words would haye taken a short fare- 
well of the world, with that constancy and boldness that 
we might see by him it is an easier matter to die well than 
live well.—He was staid by the sheriff’? So far Sir 
Dudley. The reader is already acquainted with the 
termination of this extraordinary farce, by his lordship 
receiving a repricve, when, as all the bystanders ex pected 
he was to be instantly beheaded. But what I would 
here remark, is the strong presumption (amounting, 
when all the circumstances are taken together, almost 
to proof) that Cobham was perfectly aware before he 
came to the scaffold that he was not to die, and that 
the price of this pardon was to be his solemn, and as it 
would then appear to the world, his dying accusation of 
Raleigh. When we compare the passage quoted a- 
bove, describing his conduct on his trial, Ais poor 
and abject spirtt, his fear and trembling, his long beg- 
ging for life and favour, with this extraordinary meta- 
morphosis into a courageous contempt of death, into a 
boldness and constancy of demeanour entirely foreign to 
his character,—and w ith his fervent asserting of Raleigh’s 
guilt upon his soul’s resurrection, and his out praying 
the company that helped to pray with him, the inference 
can scarcely be resisted—that this whole scene was got 
up—that it was a piece of acting, the object of which was 
to convinee the world, by the declaration of a dying asso- 
ciate, that Raleigh was reaily guilty—and that Cobham’s 
wonderful courage and contempt of death, which so per- 
plexed and astonished the world, arose simply cut of the 
circumstance thathe knew beforehand he was notto die. 

It is possible that in the private correspondence of Se- 
eretary Cecil preserved at Hatfield, as well as in the ex- 
aminations and declarations of the priests, of Brooke, 
Giey, Cobham, and Markham, many links in the histo- 
ry of this extraordinary plot for the ruin of Raleigh might 
be supplied, and the exact mode by which Brooke became 
associated with the priests, Cobham entangled by Brooke, 
and Raleigh implicated by Cobham, traced step by step. 
It is a tantalizing reflection that stores exist in this 
country, both in public and in private repositories, from 
which, if opened up, a flood of light might be poured on 
some of the obscurest periods of our history. But they 
are locked up and rnaccessible—as useless as a lamp ina 
sepulchre. In the present investigation, I have been 
eramped by the paucity of original and authentic ma- 
terials: garbled examinations—anonymous letters with 
out date or address, and insulated fragments and extracts, 
have been my only guides—yet, followed with the pa 
tience and earnestness absolutely necessary for the elu 
cidation of historical truth, they have led to two interest- 
ing results :—First, A portion of English history, hither- 
to pronounced by every preceding writer inexplicably 
and hopelessly obscure, has been rendered comparative- 
ly clear, consistent, and intelligible. We have seen the 
plot in its infancy, in its progress, and in its termination 
—and no doubt, I apprehend, can remain, that its au 
thors were Howard and Cecil. Secondly, The fact that 
Raleigh was the victim ofa conspiracy or state plot, and 
guiltless of the treason for which he suffered, has, I trust, 
been satisfactorily established. His real crime was, that 
he and Cobham were plotting, not against the king o: 
the state, but against Cecil’s poweras a minister; and I 
may remark, that whilst he was guilty of only en‘ertain- 
ing the proposal of a pension, or present of money from a 
foreign statesman, it can be proved that the ministers and 
courtiers of James had unblushingly received bribes 
from the French ambassador and also from the Spanish 
envoy. 
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Errors of Mr. D' Jsracli. 


In Mr. D'Israeli's Second Series of his Curiosities of 
Literature is an article entitled ‘Literary Unions,” where 
we find this passage :—‘‘ There is a large work, which is 
still celebrated, of which the composition has excited the 
astonishment even of the philosophic Hume, but whose 
secret history remains yet to be disclosed. This extraor- 
dinary volume is the History of the World by Rawleigh. 

+ * Now,’’ he adds, “* when the truth is 
known, the wonderful in this literary mystery will disap4 
pear, except in the eloquent, the grand, and the pathetic 
passages interspersed in that venerable volume. We may 
indeed pardon the astonishment of our calm philosopher 
when we consider the recondite matter contained in this 
work, and recollect the little time which this adventurous 
spirit, whose life was past in fabricating his own fortune 
and in perpetual enterprise, couldallow to such erudite 
pursuits. Where could Rawleigh obtain that familiar 
acquaintance withthe Rabbins, of whose language he 
was probably entirely ignorant ? His numerous publica- 
tions, the effusions of a most active mind, though excel- 
lentin their kind, were evidently composed by one who 
was not abstracted in curious and remote inquiries, but 
full of the daily business and the wisdom of liuman life 
His confinement in the Tower, which lasted several 
years, was indeed sufficient to the composition of this 
folio volume, and of a second which appears to have oc- 
cupied him, But in that imprisonment it singularly hap- 
pened that he lived among literary characters with the 
most intimate friendship. There he joined the Earl of 
Northumberland, the patron of the philosophers of his 
age, and with whom Rawleigh pursued his chemical 
studies, and Sergeant Hoskins, a poet and a wit, and the 
poetical ‘ father’ of Ben Jonson, who acknowledged that 
‘it was Hoskins who had polished him;’ and that Raw- 
leigh often consulted Hoskins in his literary works, J 
learn from a manuscript. But however literary the at- 
mosphere of the Tower proved to Rawleigh, no particle 
of Hebrew, and perhaps little of Grecian lore, floated 
froma chemistand a poet. The truthis, that the collec- 
tion of the materials of this history was the labour of 
several persons, who have not all been discovered. It 
has been ascertained that Ben Jonson was a considera- 
ble contributor; and there was an English philosopher 
trom whom Descartes, itis saideven by his own coun. 
trymen, borrowed largely,—Thomas Hariot,—whom An- 
thony Wood charges with infusing into Rawleigh’s vo 
lume philosophical notions, while Rawleigh was com- 
posing his History of the World. But if Rawleigh’s 
pursuits surpassed even those of the most recluse and se- 
dentary lives,as Hume observed,we must attribute this to 
a‘ Dr. Robert Burrel, rector of Northwald in the county 
of Norfolk, who was a great favourite of Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, and had been hischaplain. All or the greater 
part of the drudgery of Sir Walter's History, for criti- 
cisms, chronology, and reading Greek and Hebrew ay- 
thors, were performed by him for Sir Walter.” Thus a 
simple fact, when discovered, clears up the whole mys- 
tery.’’* 

I have given this extract at full length, as it seems to 
me to present a remaikable and instructive example how 
certainly superficial research leads to error, and error 
to injustice. Mr. D'Israeli calls upon us to believe that 
Raleigh’s History of the World is not his own work, but 
acompilation by Sergeant Hoskins, Ben Johnson, Thos. 
Hariot, and Dr. Robert Burrel,—in which the author 
merely interspersed the cloqguent, the grand, and the pa. 
thetic passages. Andon what proofs is this extrava- 
cant assertion—this remarkable discovery (so the author 
repeatediy anneunces it)—founded? The reader hag 
seen these proofs ; they exist in the extract from the Cu- 
rivsities of Literature already quoted, the information in 
which is a mere transcript from aninteresting passage in 
Oldy’s Life of Raleigh (p. 452.) which we have printed 
below ;t with the important difference that this excel. 





* Curiosities of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 140—143. 

(**He took no ordinary care to deserve these en- 
comiums, for besides his own learning, know- 
ledge, and judgment, which many would have thought 
sufficient for any undertaking, he, with that caution 
wherewith we have beheld so many others of his great 
enterprise tempered. would suffer no part of the histor 
to pass his own hand before some of the most able 
scholars, whom he assembled, it seems, for this purpose 
had debated the parts he was most doubtful of. and they 











en 


lent writer dreanis not for a moment of making it the 
foundation of any charge against Raleigh. Now let us 
mark the “ facilis descensus'’ of error down which Mr. 
D'fsraeli hurries to his conclusion, He finds it stated by 
Oldys, that Raleigh in any difficulties as to phrase and 
diction consulted sergeant Hoskins ; therefore Sergeant 
Hoskins wrote part of the History of the World. He 
finds Ben Jonson, after he had probably put two or three 
bottles of the Hawthornden claret under his belt, inform- 
ing Drummond, in conrersation, that he had written for 
Raleigh a piece of the Punic War, which Sir Walter al- 
tered and piaced in his History ; therefore he at once as- 
sents to the conclusion, “thatthe best wits in England 
were employed in making this History.’’ He had read in 
Oldys, that in the Mosaic or Oriental Antiquities, Ra- 
leigh would sometimes consult his friend Dr. Robert Bur- 
rel ; therefore to Burrel we owe all the Rabbinical lore, 
all the Jewish, and all the Grecian History. He knew 
from the same source that in Chronology, geometry, and 
other branches of mathematical science, Raleigh took the 
opinion of the learned Hariot, and the Earl of Northum 

berland’s three Magi; and therefore, when the truth is 
known, all that has been thought wonderful inthis litera- 
ry mystery disappears. These men were amongst the 
best wits who composed the History, and instead of be 

ing, what the world has believed for so long a time, the 
author of this great work, Raleigh can only lay claim to 
the eloquent passages interspersed in the volume. And 
this is the ‘Secret History of the History of the World,”’ 
and we are called upon not only to assent to it, kut to 
hail it as a discovery. To answer it seriously is impossi 

ble. Upon the same or ratheron far more plausible grounds, 
might Pope be deprived of his fame as the translator of 
Homer ; and every author who has availed himself of 
the assistance of his literary friends, might have his 
well-earned bays torn from his brows, and trampled in 
the dust. 

But I am sorry to accuse Mr. D’Israeli not only of in- 
justice to Raleigh, but of some litde disingenuousness.— 
The whole of this secret history, as it is termed, (with 
the exception of Ben Jonson's clege upon himself), is, as 
we see, to be found in Oldys’s Life of Raleigh, a work 
with which we know Mr. D’ Israeli is intimately ac- 
quainted. Why then does he claim it asa discovery of 
his own? “TI shall give’ says he, (Curiosities of Li 
terature, vol.1i. p. 102), inthe article Literary Unions,” 
acurious account how Raleigh’s History of the World 
was composed , which has hitherto escaped discovery, ’— 
In a note indeed onthe passage regarding the assistance 
given to Raleigh. by Dr. Burrel, he tells us that it is tak- 
en from a singular manuscript in the Landsdowne Col- 
lection, consisting, as he thinks, of extracts from those pa- 
pers of Anthony Wood, which this honest antiquary 
desired to be burnt before his death. This little circum- 
stance not only vindica'es Raleigh, but exposes in a 
strong light the injustice with which both he and Anthony 
Wood have been treated by D'Israeli. Wood had pati- 
ently investigated the history of Raleigh’s great work, 
and having weighed and digested his materials, he not 
only published in his Athen@ Ozonienses a Life of Ra- 
leigh, but lives of Burrel, Hoskins, and Hariot. Before 
his death, however. he dreads that some portions of his 
mauuscript matecials which he had probably discovered 
to contain errors, and laid aside on this aecount, might 
mislead others: and he commandsthem to be burnt.— 
Mr. D'Israeli, however, finds a transcript of them; and 
in it is this passage relative to Dr. Burrel, upon which he 
builds part of his secret history of Raleigh's great work. 
Thus poor Wood's dying request is defeated ; that which 
he had probably detected to be error is repeated as truth ; 
ee 
most conversant in, before him. Thus in the Mosaic 
and Oriental Antiquities, or fainter or more re- 


mote footsteps of time, he would sometimes consult the 


fearned Dr. Robert Burhill. In all parts of chronology, 
geometry, and other branches of mathematical science, 
he wanted not the opinions of the learned Huriot, and 
the Earl of Northumberland’s three Magi, leng his neigh 
bours in the ‘Tower : and wherever he scrupled any thing 
in the phrase or diction, he would hear the acute and in- 
genious Sir John Hoskins, some time also resident in these 
coufines, Who viewed and Yeviewed the said history, as 
we are told, before it went to the press, and whom Ben 
Jonson, proud of calling others his sons, could gratify 
that humour in calling his father As his authority for 
this passage Oldys cites Anthony Wood's account of 
Vr Robert Burrel and the lives of 'T. Hariot and Sir 
Jon Hoskins, all of which are to be found in the 4thenc 
Orxonienses. 
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and Raleigh's fair fame is to be sacrifleed to the vanity 
of being able to satisfy a passing wonder of the philoso - 
pher Hume. To render his conclusions more probable; 
he talks of the little time which Raleigh could allow to 
such erudite pursuits ; Does he forget that this remarka- 
ble man, evenin the most active period of his life, read 
four hours a day,and carried his books with him on his 
voyages ? He speaks of his published works being little 
connected with curious and remote inquiries. Does he 
remember Raleigh's Discourse on the ‘Tenures before the 
Conquest,—his request to Sir Robert Cotton for Sigebeit’s 
Chronicle, Gervase of Tilbury, and any manuscripts 
which illustrate British antiquities ? He alludes to the 
several years he spent in the Tower. Js this an expres- 
sion to be applied to an imprisonment of twelve years ? 
Butitis ever thus with an anxiety to support a favourite 
hypothesis ; itinduces us cither to forget or to disregard 
every fact with which itis incompatible. Mr. D’Israeli 
is an agreeable writer, but subject to fits of affectation, 
He somewhat ungallantly goes out of his way to inform 
Miss Aikin that her Memoirs of James I, had been of no 
us to him, adding that “secret history is rarely to be found 
in printed books.’’. Yet surely he eughtto be the last 
person to express contempt for printed books as * rarely 
containing secret history: seeing that the whole of his 
secret history of Raleigh, which he describes as culled 
from manuscript sources, had, wita two or three excep- 
tions, scarcely worthy of notice, been already given at 
full length inthe printed works of Oldys, Cayleys, and 
Birch. With an infirmity very incident tothe antiquary, 
he has been working in the wake of these writeis, refer- 
ring to letters as manuscript which they had already pub- 
lished, and assuming in rather too complacent terms the 
tone of an original discoverer, whilst he was nothing 
more than an unconscious copyist. Did the limits of this 
note permit, it would be easy, not only to substantiate 
these charges, but also to show that in his estimate of 
Raleigh’s character there is both injustice and exaggera- 
tien. 
H.—Vol. iii. p. 117. 


Raleigh and the French Agent—Extracts from the Manu- 
scripts in the State-puper Office, 


Tne nervous anxiety of the king to siftto the bottom the 
whole correspondence between Raleigh and the French 
agent is apparent from Sir Thomas Wilson’s Notes in the 
State-paper Office. Walter constantly affirmed, that 
even the king, with all his suspicion, seems at last to 
have been convinced what was the truth, that the offer 
of the French agent to favour his escape was voluntary, 
and unsought for on his part. ‘he French government 
were aware of Raleigh’s great talents, and of his deter- 
mined enmity to Spain. They knew that he was betier 
acquainted than perhaps any other manin Europe with 
the weak points where that kingdom might be attacked, 
and they were anxious to secure for him an asylum in 
France. In Wilson’s MS. Notes of one of his first con- 
versations with Raleigh, preserved in the State-paper 
Office, and entitled “ A relation of what hath passed and 
been preserved hy me since my coming to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh upon Friday, 11th of September,’’ there 1s pas- 
sage. ** Yesternight, having before upon many occasions 
let out some pieces of these things, that he might think it 
came hardly from me as from myself, * * he made 
me a long answer, and told me in gross what he had done 
before in retail; saying, ‘Whatsoever is confessed by 
others, sure Tam there is nothing can touch my fidelity 
to the king nor my country ;’ affirmed he never had any 
conference with the Frenchman but complimental; 
knew not his name, nor the cause of his coming,—imuch 
less with the French agent, whom he knows not what 
man heis. Nor was it likely he could confer on any 
matters of secrecy, he being at all timcs under watchful 
guard 

‘© 2, As tothe French ambassador before the voyage, 
‘twas true he came to see his ship, as other ambassa- 
dors, Venetian and Savoyard, and the Spaniard also, 
came and rowed about it,—all being from pure curiosity. 

‘3. Thatas to his purpose of going into Franee, it 
was solelv to shelter himself from danger, understanding 
that the Spantard did so press for his life, until the storm 
blew over, and either by the queen’s majesty’s means, or 
by that of his other friends, he might recover favour. 

5. For employment when he was there, he hoped he 
might do some service against the Spaniards if there 
were need, forthat he knows him, and his force, and his 
weakness, and what not, as much asany man. And ne 


man can know the Spaniard well but he must know his 
Indies well; and on this he would have run out at great 
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length ; but,‘* says Wilson, ‘' I drew him with the best 
unsu:pected discretion I could to the points in hand; so 
he went forward alleging, that as to letters or messages 
about his escape, he never received any with any French- 
man orother, except Mannering (Manourie,) brought by 
Stukely, to consent to his escape, and tormented him by 
sprinkling him with aquafortis, to make him seem dis 
eased, that he might not be sent for to the court, and 
win time, who at last betrayed him, as all the world 
knows. 

‘“6. That for plots or designs he had none; but to save 
his life by escaping somewhere ; being alarmed by let- 
ters from some lords his friends, who wrote that the 
king would have strict justice upon his person. This 
made him plot a design to fly, and he knew no fitter 
place than France.” 

Such are all Raleigh’s answers, as reported by Sir 
Tiomas Wilson, and nothing can appear more clear, 
open, or ingenious. It did not, however, satisfy the 
king; and it appears that Lady Carew was afterwards 
employed to interrogate Ralelgh on the point, without 
eliciting any thing farther. ‘Tuis lady‘s deposition is lu- 
dicrous enough. She saith that the agent informed her, 
if Sir Walter Raleigh would go into Franee he should 
be welcome. She asking what he should do there, he 
answered, “ Il mangera, il boyera, il fera_ bien.“— Wil- 
son's MS. Notes in State-paper O ffice. 


I.—Vol. iii —121. 


Raleigh in the Tower—His Unpublished Manuscripts— 
Hampden. 


Some interesting particulars are to be gleaned from Sir 
Thomas Wiison‘s MS. Notes and Letters, preserved in 
the State-paper Office. 

‘“* My first coming,‘ says Wilson, ina letter to Secre- 
ry Naunton, * as Sir Robert Johnson, one of the officers 
of the Tower, told me by next morning, bred a won- 
derment amongst them, some saying thereupon that now 
they thought Sir Walter Rawley’s dayes would be short, 
as if I had been sentasa messenger of death. Himself, 
after a litue speech had with him, told me that he doubt 
ed not but I knew that his dayes were not long ; to which 
I protested the contrary, as well I might. 

‘¢ Upon his groaning and grievous complaining of his 
continued pains and infirmities, [ inquired the causes. 
Raleigh then described his diseased state of body, aris- 
ing, as he said, out of the applications of his physitian, Dr. 
Guyn, and his brother, the king‘s apothecary, to remove a 
stitch under his right side, which excoriated, exulcerated, 
and made holes in his side, which being at length closed, 
there remained in his side an exceeding swelling, which 
beginneth to imposthumate, and ere long, as he thinks, 
wili break ; besides which, his liver doth swell, which 
will soon cause that he shall need noother death, * * 

“ Thus much,** he remarks, ‘‘ of the state of his bo 
dy ; and why he may be thought to make itseem worse 
than itis, may be easily gathered, that he would not be 
thought in his health to enterprise any such matter as 
perhaps he designeth. 

In a letter of Raleigh's to his wife, which had been 
seut to Secretary Naunton for his perusal before it reached 
Lady Raleigh, there is this postscript, valuable as it re- 
Jates to that treatise on the Art of War by Sea, which, 
in the wreck of his fortunes, and of bis personal pro- 
perty, has unfortuaately been loat. 

** There is in the bottom of the cedar chest some paper 
books of mine. [ pray make them up altogether, and 
send themme The title of ove of them is the Art of 
War by Sea. The rest are notes belonging unto it.“ 

From a pathetic letter of Lady Raleigh‘s, written after 
her husband's death, to Lady Carew, it appears that 
Wilson, with much baseness, had continued his persecu 
tion against the family of this illustrious man, and had 
seized his books, manuscripts, and mathematical instru- 
ments. “I beseech your ladyship,$ says Lady Raleigh, 
(Jardine, p. 496,) ‘that you will do me the favor to in 
treat Sir Thomas Wilson to surcease the pursuit of my 
hushand‘s books and library ; they being all the land and 
living whien he left to his poor child; hoping that he 
would inherit bin in these only, and that he would ap 
ply himself to learning, to be fit for them. which request 
1 hope [ shall fulfil as far as in me lieth : Sir Thomas 
Wilson hath already fetched away all his mathematical 
instruments; one of which cost 1002. when it was nade, 
I was promised them all again, but I have not received 
one back. If there were any of these books not to be had 
elsewhere, God forbid that Sir Thomas Wilson should 
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not have them for his Majesty‘s use, but they tell me that 
Byll the bookseller hath the very same.‘ 

We thus find that the dispersion and subsequent 
appearance of Raleigh’s manuscripts, which were 
voluminous, isto be attributed to Sir Thomas Wilson 
either pretending to act, or in reality acting, under the 
king’s directions. As Wilson was at this time keeper of 
the State-paper Office, there is still a hope that the man- 
uscripts of Raleigh may be found amongst some of the yet 
unexplored treasures of that great national collection. A 
fragment of his treatise on the Artof War by Sea is pre- 
served in the British Museum, Titus viii. 24, f. 217 
which has hitherto eseaped the research ef any of' his bi- 
ographers. It isa skeleton autograph sketch of the trea- 
tise referred to in his letter to Lady Raieighas “ lying in 
the sedar.chest.’’ Raleigh appears to have divided “his 
subject into the Artof War by Sea, as practised by the 
nations of antiquity and in modern times. His outline 
commences thus: 

“ The antiquitie of sea-fights, and in what vessels. Of 
battles by sea in elder times, and of the admirals ‘and 
commanders. 

* The sea-laws of the Rhodians, who were some time 
the masters of the Mediterranvan Sea. 

“The dominion of the Tyrians and Carthaginians by 
sea. 

“ The sea-fights of the Grecians and Carthaginians 

‘The sea-laws of the Romans, and their marine 
policies. 

‘© The laws of Oleron and of the admirals of France 

* The admiralsof England and Scotland. ; 

“ The battles at sea between the English and French 
and their manner of fight. 4 

‘That the commodions and capable ports belonging to 
any prince or state give them the means to be masters of 
the sea, 

‘“The decay of poris in England and France. 

“ What ports the king of Spain hath. How many of 
them are capable of good ships, and how many are bad 

“ Of the art of war bysea; wherein is taught the ad- 
vantage of fight, from thesingle fight of one ship with 
one, of two ships with one, of small fleets, of great 
fighis, of the fight of gallies, of boarding and fighting 
with large (galleons.) Whatships are fittest for fight, of 
what burden, andwhat quantity of ordnance with all 
other things appertaining to that war. . 

“ Of the times of the yeare fit for invasions by sea. 

“ Of the King of Spain’s weakness in the West Indies 
and how that rich mine may be taken from him. : 

“ Of his weakness in the East Indies, and what places 
he holds in both. 

“ That the English, in the late war with Spain, have 
rather taught them than impoverished them; and that all 
petiy invasions are more profitable to the invaded than 
to theinvader. 

* That the Turks may be easily beaten in the Mediter 
ranean Sea, and that his force is far inferior to the force 
of the Christians, and that the Christians have been 
— times beaten by them, by their ignorance in sea- — 
fight. 

‘‘ That itis not the trade which the English and Hol- 
landers have that make us and them se powerful by sea ; 
but it is our forcible trades that have enabled us and 
which force the Hollanders have attayned by the English 
ordnance. How trade and mariners may be mayn- 
tained. 

‘* That there is nothing so much discovers the judg- 
ment of a prince as his enterprises. 

“That all wisedom indevor, and valour of private 
men, is without success Where God takes wisedom from 
the magistrates.” 

This istheend of the paper. Then on another sheet 
are marked the chapters of the intended work from 1 to 
15, which merely embrace the above matter somewhat 
differently divided. 

I have been the more solicitous to give this sketch, un- 
der the author’s own hand, of ene of his greatest works 
now lost, as it has not been alluded to by any former 
biographer. 

It is singular, also, that in the Oxford edition of his 
Works his journal of his last veyage has not been 
printed. It is quoted by Oldys, p. 500, and exists in Ra- 
oy handwriting in the British Museum.—Titus, 
viii. 24. 

But what is most to be regretted is the loss of the notes 
and collections for the second and third unfinished vo- 
lumesof his History of the World, to which he alludes 
in his preface as ‘‘ hewn out,” but suddenly interrupted 
by the death of his patrcn, Prince Henry. There is a 
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singular story told by Lloyd, in his Observations on the 
Life of Raleigh, which proves, if we may credit it, that 
the celebrated Hampden was in possession of an im 
mense collection of Raleigh's manuscripts. ‘ Master 
Hamden,"’ says this author, ‘a little before the wars, 
was at the charge of transcribing 3452 sheets of his‘ Ra- 
leigh’s) manuscripts, as the amanuensis himself told me, 
who had hisclose chamber, his fire and candle, with an 
attendant to deliver him the orignals, and take his co 
pies as fast as he could write them.* 

The positive and minute terms in which this is told 
make it difficult for any one to disbelieve it; yet the to 
tal disappearance of these manuscripts renders it exceed- 
ingly improbable. 


K.—Vol. iii.—123. 


Inventory of Raleigh's Jewels aud Trinkets, from 
State paper Office. 


“‘ Inventary of such things as were found on the body of 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, Knycht, the 15 day of Au- 
gust 1618.” 


Tuts curious paper was sent toSir Thomas Wilson, with 
the following note from Sir R. Naunton, Secretary of 
State :—‘! thoughit fit to send you this note of such things 
as were left in his hands, that you might see whether he 
has used them in way of subordination, by your own 
discreet observation and right examination.”’ 

‘ Imprimis, in gould about IIb. in his purse and own 

custody. 
Item, a Guiana idol of gold. 
Item, a jacint seale setin gold, with a Neptune cut in 








* Lloyd’s State of Worthies, p. 675. 
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it, with certain Guiana tyed to it. 
[iem, a crymeon stone set in gold. 
litem, a loadstone in a scarlet purse. 
Item, an auncient seale of his own armes in silver. 
Item, one onnce of ambergris, left with him for hisown 
use 
Item, a spleen stone, left with him for his own use. 
ltem, one wedge of fine gold at 22 carratts. 
Item, one other stob of coarser gold. 
Item, 63 gold buttons with sparkesof diamonds. 
ltem, a chain of gold with sparkes of diamonds. 
Item, one diamond ring of nine sparkes, 
ltem, one gold whistle set with small diamonds. 
Item, one ring with a diamond, which he weareth on 
his finger. 
(Then to this is added, in Secretary Naunton’s hand, 
‘* Given him by the late Queen.”’) 
Item, one plott of Guiana and Nova (R——) and 
another of the river of Orenoque. 
The description of the river Orenoque. 
A plottof Panama. 
A uyal of Guiana ore, with a description thereof. 
A sprig jewel, &c. 
Five assays of the silver mynre.”’ 


On the side of the inventory is this note of Sir Allen 
Apsley, Lieutenant of the ‘Tower :— 


‘* All these particulars, noted with 5, and the rest 
crossed, excepting the picture, were delivered to Sir 
Lewis Stukely, sealed in a bagg, by the hands of Allen 
Apsley. 


“Ttem, one gold case of a picture, set with diamonds, 


which according to Sir Walter’s desire, is left apart 
with Mr. Lieutenant.” 


END. 
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The following article, written some time ago by the Editor of the‘ Periodical Library,’ 
but never yet published, will, it is hoped, prove an acceptable offering to the lovers of the 
fine arts, and not less to the belles lettres students. Although, professedly, a review of 
the work of Count Orloff, it is, in fact, a tolerably full historical, and critical essay on a 


subject, which, whether one travels himself 


or reads the * Travels’ of others, or inquires 


into the life of genius, or loves poetry, or looks at engravings, or takes any interest in 
the arts of design, cannot fail to be often presented to his notice, either to win him toad- 


miration, or to elicit comment and criticism. 


Just now, too, when a collection of 


paintings by some of the best masters, is making its ‘progress’ through the chief cities, 
along the Atlantic coast, and will, probably, be, also, carried into the interior, an increased 
desire should naturally be felt by the public for accessible information respecting the gifted 
sons of Italia in that art, which they have so signally contributed to illustrate and ennoble. 


Wuatever faith we may attach to the opi- 
nion of Montesquieu, on the influence of cli- 
mate over the physical and mental constita- 
tion of man, or however much we may be 
inclined to consider Greece and Italy as the 
countries most favourable to the creations of 
taste and to success in the fine arts, we shall 
still be constrained to confess, that both 
~genius and taste have had their natal soils in 


every degree of latitude, from the deserts of 


Africa, to the North Cape,—from Attica, the 
country of a Phidias, to Copenhagen, the 
home of a Thorwaldsen. But this much we 
can aver, that certain countries, though they 
have no claims to the rights of parentage are 
entitled to the honour of tender and success- 
ful rearing up and education of those whose 





* Essai sur Mhistoire de 11 Peinture en Italie, depui- 
les temps les,plus anciens, jusqu’ a nos jours. Par M. 
Comte Gregoire Orloff. Senateur de PEmpire de Russie. 
2 vols. in oct. pp. 332, 521.—Paris. 

An Essay,on the History of [talian Painting from the 
earliest times to the present day. By Count Gregory Or- 
loff. Senatorof the Russian Empire. 
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names shine with the brightest lustre in the 
annals of the pictorial arts. Germany boasts ) 
of her Winkelmann and Raphael Mengs,— { 
France of her Poussin and Claude Lorraine ; ' 
but in Italy alone was fit aliment found for 
the susceptible minds, and materials on which 
to employ the talents of those distinguished_) 
men. ‘Torniamo a Roma was the constant 
reply of Winkelmann to his fellow-traveller, 
Caraceppi, from the first hour after their pas- 
sage of the Alps, on their journey from Rome 
to Dresden: and such was the force of the 
dark melancholy which had seized on the 
amiable and tasteful historian of \ Ancient 
Art, that he began to retrace his steps from 
Vienna to the Peninsula, and had reached 
Trieste, when he met with his untimely end. 
Mengs, weary of the bounty and kindness of 
the Spanish king,uniformly sighed for Rome, 


‘and fondly hoped that if he could onee more 


breathe its air, and wander among its ancient 
ruins, and the wonders of modern art, that he 





would regain his lost health, and the a 
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ing talent to guide once more his pencil.— 
Nor have the many eitorts of wealth and pow- 
er ever succeeded in naturalizing Italian Art- 
ists in northern climes: their mobile and 
delicate temperaments were chilled, and all 
their aspirations checked by the cloudy sky, 
and keen blasts of transalpine regions. 

The munilicence of royal patronage could 
dv no more at besi than hot-house culture for 
tropical plants: fruits were produced but 
their raciness and peculiar gusto were gone. 
In vain do we look to France for any thing 
worthy of Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del 
Sarto, or Benvenuti Cellini, though they were 
for a time, residents of that fine country, and 
were urged to exertion by the liberal bounty 
and even added caresses of the French mon- 
arch, Francis I. In our own times, Napoleon 
could dictate to the Pope, and convert a sove- 
reign prince, and head of the Catholic 
Church into a stipendiary at Fontainbleau: 
but with all his imperial power and absolute 
command, he was obliged to respect the feel- 
ings of sensitive genius in the person of Caz 
nova, to whom noallurements nor temptations 
of wealth and honours could be offered to 
overcome his invincible repugnance to aban- 
don Rome and reside in Paris. 

These reflections grow naturally out of a 
perusal of the work before us. Count Orloff 
a Russian, endowed with a natural fondness 
forthe Fine Arts, «nd, indeed, all the works 
of imagination, of which, his history of Ita- 
lian Music, is an advantageous specimen, 
felt his longings ungratified, his taste quies- 
cent at home. By directing his steps to Ita- 
ty, he found a schvol for improvement, and 
society. in which to enjoy the animated 
bust and glowing canvass,—trophies of suc- 
cessful art, and in the clear blue sky, and 
luxuriant yevetation, charms of nature de- 
nied him in his own bleak clime. His mind 
seems to have been warmed by these genial 
influences, and his Histories of Music and 
Painthg now published, together with his 
subsequently promised one of Sculpture and 
Architecture, are at once proofs of his natural 
and educated taste, and evidences of his plea- 
sure, and grateful sense of the ready. kind- 
ness with which [talans display their trea- 
sures in the arts to every polite and inquiring 
stranger. 

Ifwe may be allowed thus early, to ex- 
press our opinion of the merits of The Histo- 

of Painting in Italy, we should say, that 

h ah acquisition to the library of the 
general scholar, it is not precisely the work 
best calculated to aid the amateur, or to form 
a cognoscento of the art. It is not,atall, the 
history of painters, on whose peculiarities of 
disposition, and often rare adventures, our au- 
thor is for the most part silent: he relates 
the succession of the schools of painting, but 





without very nicely discriminating or accu- 
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rately delineating their peculiar and charac- 
teristic excellencies, or essential merits and 
defects: he is rather a eulogist on the styles 
of the different masters than a critical ana- 
lyzer of their successes and failures. It 
would be difficult to learn from Count Orloff 


wherein consisted the special differences be-_ 
tween the paintings of Giotto and Michel 
Angelo, of Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael,” 


His fault, seems to us, to consist in his gerer- 
alities and excessive good nature: he indulg- 
es too largely in the adiniring strain of certain 
Italian Ciceroni, who at each new object will 
be heard exclaiming: bellissima ! maravig- 
livsa! stupenda! He informs us, indeed, in 
his preface, that he does not pretend to offer 
a Complete History of Painting in Italy. It 
is the reminiscences of the sensations which 
he experienced in visiting the churches and 
palaces; it is the result of his researches 
among the most esteemed works on the 
masters of the different schools of Italy, that 
we are to look for in his work. Still, we 
must needs think that his reminiscences and 
researches are too much on the bright side, 
and are wanting in well defined outline, and 
graduated colouring. Holding this opinion, 
we shall ask no apology from our readers for 
indulging in occasional commentaries and 
criticisms derived from other sources than the 
work now under review; and in so doing, 
we shall, perchance, overrate their impor- 
tance, from their coincidence with our own 
impressions, the result of personal observa- 
tion. 

The origin of the arts, like that of the na- 
tions among whom they had their rise, is lost 
in tradition and blended with fable. It is 
here that the poet, taking precedence of the 
historian, imprints on our memories, and even 
forces on our belief, his beautiful fictions, not 
the less admired because of their illusiveness. 
De Picture initiis incerta nec institutt ope- 
ris questio est, is the language of Pliny, and 
the opening sentence of our author’s Intro- 
duction. But however, difficult to ascertain 
the date of the birth of this most enchanting 
of the arts, reasoning aided by philosophy, is 
competent to supply the deficiency of history, 
and to convince us that in all ages and countries 
so soon as man, ceasing to be the mere sav- 
age, forms social relations with his fellow be- 
ings, painting must then be created by his 
feelings and summoned to his aid. Nature, 
kind mother, is here his guide and his model : 
the limpid streams reflecting back his own 
image, or his shadow projected on the earth, 
were the initial suggesters, —the earliest 
prompters. The Greeks in al) the extrava- 
gance of their fictions, still true to the feel- 
ings of the human breast, tell us, that the art 
began with a female, whose invention stimu- 
lated by love, guided her hand in tracing the 
outline of her favourite’s face, shadowed on a 
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wall. We doubt whether obedience to thejstupidity too gross to be conceived of any 
sober dictates of philosophy, ought to require} people, who, collectively, and as an article of 
our exchanging this belief for the one incul-jreligion authorised, and next individually re- 
cated with more confidence by severer critics,| quested, thle services of men whose requital 
of the art having had its origin in necessity.|for their labour should be a volley of stones 
Man, according to them, was obliged toljor other missiles; and as the whole story is 
paint, that is, to make use of hieroglyphics,|made to rest mainly on a doubtful passage ot 

as signs indicative of his wants, anterior to| Diodorus Siculus, we ought to dismiss it as 
4 the use of language, or at least, before it had| unworthy of further credence ornotice. But 
| been made sufficiently copious to express all|there were other more serious if not insur- 
: his sensations and thoughts. Among the|mountable obstacles in the way of the Egyp- 
more immediate applications of the art would|tian artist obtaining a knowiedge of tree 
naturally be the giving form and expression|anatomical outline, and easy, graceful atti- 
; to the deity; an attempt this, in man, to|tude. The inhabitants of Egypt were defici- 
, personify for the gratification of the outwardjent in the muscular development which be-| 
d sense, those higher attributes, which ought|speaks strength,and the rounded outline which 
: exclusively, to constitute the subjects of his|is the attribute of beauty: the configuration o 
n pious musings, Admiration for whatever|their heads, shoulders and limbs was too 
d was heroic in the acts of the warrior, or in-jangular ever to have served as agreeable 
” spiring, or instructive in the legislator and|models for the painter and sculptor; their 
philosopher,—enthusiasm for the tender, the|physiognomy was, moreover, emphatically 
ut beautiful and confiding of the female sex,|national. and destitute of those innumerable 
= were so many inciting causes for copying|individual varieties, which continually keep 
id the human face and form, in their various|the attention alert, and excite interest in 
e> expressions of lofty command, tranquil resig-|common life, and which are of paramount va- 
od nation, timid and retiring loveliness. The}lue for the successful effect of grouping in 
she principal figures, or group once portrayed,|the pictorial art. 
ne the imitative talent of the artist could not be} We cannot with equal readiness coincide 
nd ‘ long in introducing the accessories of attend-|with our author in the low estimation in 
he * ant animals, and houses, temples, and rural|which he holds painting among the ancient 
SB» scenes. Etruscans. Their first manner partook, we 
as Under the head of Ancient Painting, in\jadmit, of Asiatic and African barbarism, as 
wn general, our author speaks of the relative|displayed in their rectilinear drawing, and 
ont state of advancement to which the art at-|stiff attitudes with arms pendent and pressed 
tained in Egypt, Etruria and Greece. Héjagainst the body, while the entire figure was 
a does not attach much value to the contribu-{destitute of action, and the drapery fell in 
lost tions to painting furnished by the Egyptians ;{straight lines without folds or plaits. But in 
By ’ and truly, we believe, that this, in some res-jthe second period, the progress of the Etrus- 
the pects, extraordinary people have been sadlyjcans in painting was unequivocally flattering, 
yen overrated in this particular, as well as for their|not only on the testimony of Pliny, but on 
not skillinsculpture. They erected pyramidsand|the strong collateral evidence furnished by 
€s8. * built vast cities, hewed sphinxes of monstrous}their sculpture, and that of a more direct 
= ? size out of the rock,and have imparted a vivaci-{nature presented in the variety and delicacy 
and ty and durability to their colours never sincejof grouping and brilliancy of colouring oa 
itfo- excelled, and very rarely equalled: but theyjtheir vases, so many of which, even witb all 
tain were ever aliens to symmetry and grace ofjdue allowances to the claims of the Greeks, 
ting form: they had neither the bodies to copy thejare still preserved to us. The statue in 
yrs natural, nor minds instinctive to catch the|bronze at present in the Florentine Gallery, 
ory, ideal beauty. Nor can we admit,as Countjand which, by some, is called that of a sooth- 
tries ; Orloff and others would persuade us, in ex-|sayer, while others with more probability re- 
sav- 4 tenuation of their awkward delineation of the}gard it as one of the Lucumons, or elective 
v be- ‘ human figure, that their religion forbade their} governors of Etruria, is in costume and atti- 
his study of anatomy. ‘That religion sanctioned|tude not unlike that of a Roman senator, and 
ture, the worship of animals, and the embalming|displays an expression exceedingly noble and 
odel : the bodies, both of the human species and of|persuasive. We have, therefore, a right to 
own brutes: of course it necessarily gave them an|infer, that, where sculpture was so far advan- 
arth, opportunity of acquiring, if it did not direct-|ced, painting must have been conspicuous 
rliest ly impart a knowledge of both human and/for its merits. If, moreover, we reflect, that) 
rava- comparative anatomy, superior to what the|to the Etrnscans was Rome indebted for the! 
feel- Greeks with their religious dogmas and their|solemnities of her religion, the origin of her! 
re art laws could ever be supposed to attain. The}theatrical exhibitions, and the insignia of her! 
uimu- commonly received account of the Egyptian|chiefs and battalia, and the first lessons in 
ig the populace stoning the embalmers after theirlarchitecture and the fine arts, we naturally 
lon a task was finished, would argue on all sides, ajarrive at the same conclusion in favour of the’ 

















progress of this people in painting, which our, 
author reaches on similar analogical grounds, 
in speaking of the perfection of this branch 
of artamong the Greeks: “ When we re- 
flect,” says he, “on what the Greeks have 
been, and recal to mind, the spirit of energy, 
sensibility, and taste, the reason and genius 
with which this people were imbued ; a peo- 
ple so small on the score of numbers, and so 
great on that of talents and moral influence, 
we cannot entertain any doubt of their having 
been as sublime in painting as they were in 
architecture and sculpture. Even though wé 
had not the testimony of history and monu- 
mental remains, the superiority of this people 
in the one as well as in the others of these 
arts would still be incontestibly established.” 

In Greece, as elsewhere, the first efforts in 
the art consisted in lineay drawing, or a siin- 
ple outline of the object to be represented.— 
Cleanthes and Ardices of Corinth, and Thele- 
phanes of Sicyon introduced improvements,by 
tracing lines within the contours, producing 
the effect of greater relief and animation to 
the figures. The next step was, to paint 
with one colour, (monochromatic painting), an 
invention of Cleophantes, who accompanied 
Tarquin the ancient into Italy. The progress 
of polychromatic painting or the use of ma- 
ny colours, so as to produce the oppositions of 
light and shade, and the partial blending,| 
without entirely destroying the contrast, of 
colours, or the artifice, as it is called, of clair- 
obscur, was natural and speedy. Then was 
formed the schools of painting among the 
Greeks; the Asiatic or lonic, and the Hel- 
lenic, which last included the Peloponesus, 
and European Greece generally, and out of 
which were formed the schools of Sicyon, 
Athens, Corinth and Egina. 

We have not space to follow Count Orloff 
in his sketch of the history of painting 
among the Greeks, nor do we conceive it ne- 
cessary to do so, unless we were required to 
treat of the art in general, and to institute 
comparisons between the different nations 
most celebrated for its practice. It may 
perhaps be expected of us that we should 
draw the line of division and distinction be- 
tween the Painters, and their styles, of Mag- 
na Grecia and Sicily, and those of Greece 
proper and Ionia; and thus preserve a direct 
sequence in the annals of the art, in Italy, si- 
milar to what Tiraboschi has done for the his- 
tory of the literature and science of the lat- 
ter country; but as our author gives us no 
aid, and does not even allude to the subject, 
our own notices must be very brief. Inde- 
pendently of the collateral evidence in favour 
of the flourishing state of painting in the 
Greek part of Italy, furnished by the magni- 
ficent architectural displays in the temples of 
Cortona and Agrigentum, and the fame of 
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Clearchus of Khegium, we have additional 
grounds for belief in the probable fact of the 
celebrated Zeuxis being a native of Magna 
Grecia ; of Heraclea he certainly was, but 
whether of the Italian city of this name, or 
of the Heraclea in Greece proper, antiquaries 
and commentators are not agreed. Be this 
as it may, the circumstance of Zeuxis hay- 
ing been employed by the cities of Cortona 
and Agrigentum and others, is conclusive of 
the high estimation in which the art of paint- 
ing was held. and consequently of the emi- 
nent skill of its professors ia thuse places. 
Cimon was the tirst Grecian painter whose 
pencil was guided, in thg delineation of the hu- 
man figure,by the rules of anatomy. Between 
him and Apelles,whose name is associated with 
all that is wonderful and enchanting in ancient 
art, we meet with the celebrated names of Pan- 


the battle of Marathon, with the portraits of Mil- 
tiades,Callimarchus, Cynegirus, the Athenian 
generals ; Polygnotos, of Thasos, famed for his 
graceful attitudes,and the air of his heads; Par- 
rhasius with his soft and pure style and mel- 
lowness of colouring; Zeuxis his rival, and 
the painter of the Helen, the model or canon 
of female beauty ; Eupompus founcer of a new 
school in which was the noble and generous 
Pamphilius, the preceptor of Apelles. Con- 
temporary with this last was Aristides, who, 
in his picture of a city taken by storm, is said 
with perhaps allowable exaggeration, to 
have surpassed the eloquence of Demosthe- 
res, and the pathos of Sophocles and Euripi- 
des. The name of the Venus Anadyomene 
is sufficient to remind the reader of that inim- 
itable painting, the master piece of Apelles, 
and the glory of Greece, in which is repre- 


grace more charming even than beauty.— 
This artist has been compared to Correggio for 
grace and Raphael for expression. Even the 
period of the decline of the art could show in 
fine relief a Protogenes, in whose favour 
the horrors of a siege were suspended by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; a Pereices the Teni- 


Greece ; a Pausias, a Euphranor, a Nicias, the 
friend of Praxiteles; and an Aristolaus, the 
painter of the portrait of Epaminondas.— 
Conspicuous mention is also made of many 
female painters of those times. 

Of the condition of the art of painting 
among the Romans little can be said by its 
historian, except to express his surprise, that 
this people, under such a elimate, and with 
the presumed incitements to imitation and 


the statues, and paintings brought from 
Greece, should yet have done so little tow- 
ards its advancement. Ambitious, warlike, 
domineering, these conquerors of the world 





the Sculptors, Pythagoras, Learchus and 


despised the practice of those arts which, 


aceus, (the brother of Phidias), the painter of- 


sented the mother of love, and the model of 


ers, and a Serapion, the Claude Lorraine of 


emulous exertion in the daily observation of 
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amidst all the vicissitudes of empires, are in-| era. 
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In the catacombs, to which the first 


timately associated with whatever is polite and| Christians were fain to fly for the protection 
humane, and which the philosopher and mor-|of their lives and the performance of their 
alist may gladly hailas congenial with their|religious rites; and on the walls of some of 
own pursuits, since they tend to soothe and|the old cloisters and churches, and palaces, 


gladden without enervating the feelings: 


were found paintings in fresco, which, though 


they administer to the gratification of our|for the most part miserable speeimens of 


faculties as well perceptive as imaginative|taste, were, notwithstanding, 


evilences. of 


and reasoning ; and while they nurture the|the continued practice of the art, to which 
most refined sentiments they refuse to foster|occasional encouragement was extended by 


sensuality. 


The problem is a curious one; 


jsome of the monarchs of the dark ages, as 


und not of easy solution: to determine why|by Theodric the Goth, and Pope Gregory the 


ancient Rome,through all the different stages| Great. 


The Greeks driven from the east- 


of her history, republican and imperial, pa-jern empire by the Iconoclasts, were received 
gan and Christian, should have done so little, with kindness by the Italians,—many of them 
and modern Rome accomplished so much for|figured in the double capacity of painters and 


Painting. 


~ = 


ecclesiastics, and were instrumenta! in form- 


The singular difference is not hinted at by|ing the school called Greco-Italian, to which 
our author, and we must avail ourselves of|the epithet gothic or barbarous would have 


another time and opportunity than the present} been just as appropriate. 


for its discussion. 


A still more dura- 


fle criticises, as we con-| ble variety of painting was the mesaic,—the 
ceive, very judiciously, the opinion of Pli- 


opus tesselatum of the ancients, specimens 


ny, who attempts to make it appear that|of which have been preserved from the fourth 


painting was held in high repute at Rome, 


century downwards. Our readers onght 


but who refutes himself by the smal] number|here to be apprised of a fact unnoticed by 


of Roman professors of the art which he isjour author,—viz: 


able to adduce. 


that the opus tesselatum 


The language of Cicero}is buta variety, and that not the most practis- 


must be received as authoritative on this/ed of the mosaic work of the moderns. The 
head. “Can we believe,” says that great|former more resembles the pietra dura, car- 
man in his ‘Tusculani, “that if it had been|ried at this time to such perfection in Flor- 


made a title of distinction for Fabius, a man 


of an illustridus family, to give himself up to/St. 


painting, that there would not have appeared 
a great number of Parrhasius’ and Polycle- 
tes’! Fame nurtures the arts, every person 
is thereby excited to profess them; but they 
languish among a people who de apie then,” 


In the fifth and sixth chapters of the work|for the hand of the artist. 


ence, than the mosaies which now ornament 
Peter’s at Rome. The consposition of 
the material of the latter is vitreous, and co- 
loured, when in a state of fusion, by the ad- 
dition of a metallic oxide. Parcels of every 
variety of hne are then cut into thin strips or 
Jrods, and properly assorted so as to be ready 
These rods are 


weare presented witha sketch of the state}usually broken, and the rough end inserted 


of painting during that long period which 


into a kind of cement, covering a stone or 


elapsed from the establishment of Christiani-| slate ground, and the smooth end helps to 


ty to the revival of the arts. 


The vicious|form the surface of the painting. 


These 


taste which became predominant during the| pieces are in such delicate apposition and in- 
reign of Constantine,—the destruction by the|serted with such attention to the gradation of 
zealous Christians of many of the most esteein-| colours and shading, that to the eye of the 


ed productions of the chisel and pencil, which 


spectator, the picture when finished, presents 


had any relation to paganism, as in the mem-|ona uniform surface all the artifices of re- 


orable decree of Theodosius; and finally, the 
war declared against all images whatever, by 
the Iconoclasts, were fit precursors to that 


lief and clair-obscur of the original painting. 
{tis only when seen in particular lights that 
we can discover the lines between the pieces 


night of intellectual darkness which over-|of inosaic, not unlike the etchings of an en- 


spread all Christendom, and in which paint- 
ing was of course involved. We shall how- 


graving. The opus tesselatum, or pietra 
dura for the most part consists of pieces 


ever be greatly in error, if, on the strength of|of marble, plain or variegated, and precious 


this knowledge, we admit the entire destruc- 
tion or abandonment of the art, and its 
subsequent revival only in the eleventh and 
tweifth centuries by the Greeks from Con- 
stantinople. Count Orloff, availing himself 
of the researches of the laborious Seroux d’ 
Agincourt, points out with adequate clearness 
and precision a series of paintings in fresco, 
and on wood,and of miniature and mosaic, from 
the first to the tenth century of the Christian 


stones, so selected and cut that when joined 
they represent the figure and colour of a hu- 
man being, of an animal or a flower. A spe- 
cimen of this kind of manufacture is in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, in 
Philadelphia. Charlemagne, when at Rome, 
was so pleased with the mosaic paintings in 
that city,as to become himself the subject of 
one—ainong the best certatuly of the age, but 
far removed from correctness or beauty. "This 
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prince also directed others to be made for 
the Cathedral, which he had erected at Aix 
la Chapelle. We have mentioned miniature 
painting as ainong the means by which the 
practice of the art in general was kept up 
and preserved from entire abolition. Under 
this head we include that style of ornament- 
ing manuscripts, called illumination, the al- 
luminare of the Italians and enluminer of 
the French, which for many ages amounted 
to a kind of mania in Europe. Fortunately 
literature and the arts were here, as they 
ought ever to be, in close alliance with 
each other; and the art of writing became 
inseparable from that of painting. The first 
evidences of the dawn of good taste in Italy 
are observable in the miniatures which em- 
bellished the ‘Treatise on Falconry by Fred- 
eric II., king of Naples,—a style of ornement 
afterwards used for illustrating the poeins of 
Dante, and the breviary of Mathias Corvinus, 
the king and saviour of Hungary. 

The monks to whom is due much of the 
credit of restoring agriculture and music in 
Europe and especially in Italy, were not less 
instrumental im the encouragement of this 
kind of painting, in which many of them- 
selves were adepts; and thus we find them to 
have been naturally the preservers of the 


arts, and compensating, by useful and la- 


borious occupations, for the injury done to 
their order by the idleness and misdemean- 
ours of some of its members. 

The seventh Chapter entitled “ The Revi- 
val of Painting in Italy,” opens with some 
very pertinent remarks on the commonly re- 
ceived opinion of the advancement and splen- 
dour of the arts being consequent on the 
wealth and prosperity of a state. Our au- 
thor admits that this is one, without its being 
the first or exclusive agency in such a re- 
sult, as so much insisted on by many writers. 
He thus expresses himself on this sabject : 

“There is no country more wealthy and 
opulent than England,—-and yet all the efforts 
hitherto made, have failed to establish in it 
a flourishing school of painting. All the 
treasure so profusely lavished by the German 
princes for enriching their capitals with pre- 
cious collections of paintings have not been 
productive of more brilliant results. Numer 
ous examples of a similar nature might be 
cited to prove, I think conclusively, that the 
fine arts are the fruits of a nation’s genius, 
and this genius is not created by gold. D6 
we not find that anterior to the time of the 
Medicis, Italy swarmed with artists, who 
were indebted to themselves alone for the 
advancement they had made in the career of 
the arts! Even they who were most patron- 
ised had already enjoyed great celebrity be- 
fore they obtained the favour of their protec- 
tors. Michel Angelo and Raphael were se- 


* 





lected by Leo X., to decorate and improve 
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the Vatican on the strength of their justly 
merited reputation. Leonardoda Vinci, was 
not indebted for the expansion of his genius 
to Francis I., who only sought him out on 
account of the fame of his talents. Titian 
already held the sceptre in the arts, when he 
was engaged to paint him who then most 
nearly possessed that of the world.* We 
will go still further: a great many artists so 
far from receiving encouragement from 
wealth, or special patronage, were continu- 
ally exposed to calumnies, persecution and 
misery. ‘The divine Murillo, whose genius 
saved Spain the necessity of desiring a Ra- 
phael, and who for a number of years lined 
the churches of Spanish America, with his 
masterpieces, Was not appreciated until after 
his death. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
mention Correggio, Domenichino and Salva - 
tor Rosa, and at the same time to cal! to mind 
their untoward fortunes, which the history of 
the fine arts shews to have been participated 
in by so many others.” ~ 

“A man becomesa painter in the same 


way that he becomes a poet, almost unknown} 


to himself, and by the force of that irresisti- 
ble impulse of genius, which urges him into 
an unknown career, without even calculating 
his resources or the obstacles which he 
has to encounter.” 

The history of genius is filled with thi 
truth, and we need not go farther in illustra- 
tion of it than to the autobiography of the 
celebrated Alfieri, in which he gives such an 
amusing account of the “ petulanza incredt- 
bile,’ which prompted him to becomea dra- 
matic writer. Applying the language of one 
of the most philosophical of our own poets, 
to man’s genius we may say of it, 

eg * * nor gems nor stores of gold, 

Nor purple state nor culture can bestow ,; 

But God alone, when first his active hand, 

Imprints the secret bias of his soul."* 

Count Orloff, as we have already seen, 
does not accredit any assistance derived by 
the Italians from the Greeks of Constantino- 
ple. Those of the latter employed by the 
Venetian republic, in the eleventh century, 
were artisans rather than artists, and at best 
mosaicists, not painters in the liberal sense 
of the word. This fact added to our know- 
ledge of the long and death-like repose in 
which the art of painting was plunged from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, when 
life and animation were once more infused 
into it, by Cimabue and Giotto, will lead us 
to the conclusion of our author, that to ad- 
mit of its modern Greek origin, is to disin- 
herit genius in favour of ignorance. As 
more satisfactorily elucidating this subject 
we ought rather to lay stress on the number 
of flourishing cities and states of Italy, as in 
Etruria and Greece of old, and their wealth 


* The Emperor Charles V 
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and commerce and political rivalry, by which 
the citizens were incited to every variety o 
intellectual and tasteful exertion and ‘dispiay. 
Also, the singular fact in the history of the 
world, of Rome, becoming the centre of 
all the religious relations of Western Eu- 
rope, the recipient of their wealth and 
the object of their mingled hope and 
awe. The reverse of this bright picture 
shows us, it must be acknowledged, how 
often it has been the lot of Italy to be 
successively the spoil of barbarians, the vic- 
tim of rapine and the prize of war. “One 
might say that she was destined to suffer all 
the evils inflicted on earth, at the same time 
that she was in possession of all the favours 
of heaven.” 

In the Eighth Chapter, our author begins 
the history of the different schools of paint- 
ing in Italy; from the revival of the art, in 
the early portion of the thirteenth century 
down tothe present time. In the perform- 
ance of this task, he very modestly expresses 
his intention to rely not so much on his own 
observations and criticisms as on the opinion 
of the learned and tasteful Lanzi, whose 
Storia Piitorica embraces nearly the same 
period as the work before us. This last men- 
tioned historian of the art, examines it in 
the three stages of its revival or rise, per- 
fection, and decline; premising a critical in- 
quiry intothe questions regarding the revival 
of the art, and the inventions of oil painting 
and engraving. Lanzi shows that the use of] 
oil in painting was of a date long anterior to 
that of its reputed discoverers, Van Eyck and 
John of Bruges; and that it may be traced as 
far back as the eleventh century, in which a 
monk, Theophilus, ina Treatise on the art 
of Painting, describes the new method. 
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Hence it is customary to begin the history of 
the art by noticing them. 

The founder of the Scxoo. of Frorence 
was Cimabue, who was born A. D. 1240, and 
iived till the year 1300. He was the pupil 
of Guinta of Pisa, and occupies the same 
station in Italian that Cimon did in Grecian 
painting. Notwithstanding a sameness of 
form in the figures of his angels, and harsh- 
ness of the female faces, the heads of his 
men have a noble and even haughty expres- 
sion, characteristic of the age, and we may 
add, of the school which he founded. Giotto de 
Bondoni, called by some Angiolotti, and by 
others Ambrogiolto, whence by contraction 
Giotto was born in 1276, and lived 60 years. 
At first a shepherd boy, he had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of Cimabue, who, pas- 
sing one day along the road,was struck by the 
free and accurate sketch ona stone of one of his 
favourite sheep, and immediately obtained 
permission from his father to take him to 
Florence. Giotto is praised for grace in 
drawing and composition, and no inconsider- 
able harmony of colouring; but these merits 
are not sustained by ease and variety of atti- 
tude, or charm of -clair-obscur, and he is 
usually accused of possessing a stiff manner. 
Following him, though at a long interval 
was Masaccio, of one of whose paintings 
Raphael Mengs says, that the soul is not 
less happily portrayed in it than the body; 
and another of his figures according to Lanzi 
seems to tremble with cold. The next name 
of any note is that of Luca Signorelli di 
Cortona, born in 1440; he was especially 
attentive to anatomical correctness. His 
contemporary Ghirlandajo, has the merit of 
being the firstof the Florentine painters, to 
give depth to his pictures by the judicious 





The schools of painting in Italy have becn 
variously classed. The most generally re-| 


use of perspective, which he learned from 
the celebrated Brunelleschi, the architect of 


ceived division is into the Tuscan, Roman,|the Duomo (cathedral): his figures were also 
Bo.ounvese, VENETIAN, and Lomparp. The'less eneumbered with heavy drapery than 
first or Tuscan is subdivided into those ofjhad been the fashion before his time. To 


Florence, Sienna, and Pisa: the Roman 


these succeed the great triumvirate Leonar- 


has an additional branch in the Neapolitan;,do da Vinci, Michel Angelo Buonarroti, and 
while the Lombard embraces the Milanese,, Andrea del Sarto, who gave character and 
Purmesan, Mantuan, Cremonese, Veronese, | celebrity to the Florentine school by their) 
&c. The schools of Genoa and of Piedmont,|pictorial talents, and conferred reputation 


} 


scarcely merit distinct headings, or separate 
notices. ‘The annals of each of these schools 
make us acquainted with their general sim- 
ilarity of origin and subsequent progress. 
Some fortunate genius in advance of his 
contemporaries, hits on a better style whieh 
his successors improve upon until the acmé 
is reached; — and others pressing on and 
dissitisfied with the standard are lost in the 
downward course, But the honour of re- 
viving the art, and of establishing sound can- 
ons of taste has been by general consent! 
conceded to the Tuscans, and more especial- 
ly to the masters of the Florentine School. 





} 





on all Italy, by the extent and. versatility of 
their genius, and the number and variety of 
their attainments: they, especially the two 
first, were master minds bold innovators, 
and acknowledged improversin whatever de- 
partment of the arts engaged their attention, 
The Last Supper by da Vinci, the Last 
Judgment by Buonarroti, and the Madonna’ 
del Saco, by del Sarto, are respectively the 
vest eulogy on their merits, proclaimed dur- 
ing their own age, and re-echoed by all who 
have come after them. 

Leonardo da Vinci, born in 1452, was the 
son of a Notary. Nature had been in his 

















case most prodigal of her gifts, adding t 
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{tures on which truth and zeal were portray- 


great personal beauty, and the most seducing}ed, were finely contrasted by the haggard 
expression of countenance and voice, the|visage, dark, scowling eye, wild disordered 
richest mental endowments, among which ajlooks, and sunk cheek of Judas Iscariot, 
correct judgment and brilliant imagination|who is represented with the jealous suspi- 


were most conspicuous. 


His acqnirements|cion characteristic,of guilt, to be listening to 
were singularly numerous and diversified :—|the discourse of St. Peter. 


It is not per- 


with a knowledge of mathematics, hydros-|haps generally known to our readers, that 


tatics, and mechanics, 


he combined great/this painting which excited to enthusiasm all 
skill in music, poetry, painting, architecture,|the contemporary 


artists and writers was 


and even sculpture, all of which was set off|found in little more than fifteen years, to be 
to the eye of the world by his knightly car-|almost entirely destroyed, and that its re- 
riage and address in managing his horse and|maining beauties have been defaced by the 


using his lance. 


His popularity among all|/presumptuous ignorance of such artists as 


«lasses from the sovereign to the workman,| Michel Angelo, Bellotti and Muzza, who un- 
must be regarded as conclusive proof of his|dertook, the first in 1726, and the latter in 
winning manners and amiable disposition.—|1772, to retouch it, so that only three heads 
During his residence at Milan, he was the|remain of Da Vinci’s own performance. _ Its 
chief engineer and architect of its Duke, |decay is attributed to its having been execut- 
Louis the Moor, whose festivals and publid{ed in distemper in place of oi]. Fortunately 
entertainments derived additional brilliancy|Tor the lovers of genius and the art, the ad- 
from his elegant devices, his fertility of in-|miration it excited at the time, induced many 


vention, his poetry and his rausic. 


We af-|to take copies of it; one of which by Oggi- 


terwards, find him in his native city, whence|one, a pupil of da Vinci, made for Francis I., 
he went to Rome, by the invitation of Leo} was exhibited in London in 1817: another in 


X.: buthere the differences between him and 


Mosaic, has been much commended. We 





Michel Angelo, then young and impetuous, doubt not but most of our readers have some 
and little inclined as at any later period to|time or other seen the fine engraving of it by 
brook a rival, induced Leonardo to accept the| Raphael Morghen, of Florence, a copy of 


invitation of the French king, Francis {. 


The liberality and caresses of this monarch) this city. 


which is in our Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Leonardo, says Count Orloff, had 


were, however, but imperfect substitutes to|two manners,—*In the first, his. colouring 
such a mind as that of the painter, for his|was loaded with shadows in order that the 
tella Italia, the absence from which he did|contrasted light might be stronger and more 


not long survive. 


He died in 1518, aged 66}brilliant; but the second, more learned and 


years, inthe arms of his royal patron andjchaste, led him to graduate these contrasts 


friend. 


by the softness and grace of his half tints. — 


Verocchio, was the preceptor in painting of| His drawing is not Jess correct than elegant ; 
da Vinci; but ashamed of being so soon ex-|the expression of the soul seems to beam 


celled in his own art, by his youthful scholar, | from his pencil. 


Every thing is beautiful and 


he abandoned it and devoted himself to sculp- noble, as well in his accessories as in his faces 


ture. 


and personages generally. Fields, palaces, 


The chefs d’ euvre of da Vinci, are the|cabins, all serve to decorate his pictures: but 
Medusa, and a Magdalen in the Pitti Palace, what most attracts usis the airs of the heads 
in Florence,—another Magdalen in the Al-jof his figures, from the mouths of which es- 
dobrandini palace at Rome, and the famous}capes a smile like that of spring, when na- 

/Tenacolo or Last Supper in the convent|ture is rejuvenated under its genial influ- 


\delle Grazie, at Milan. 


This grand produc-|ence. 


His faults are those of faintness in 


tion of the pencil is happily described by|finishing his terminating lines or extremities, 
Antoni Massa, in his public recitation at Pa-jand some other imperfections of style.”— 


via, rather more than a hundred years ago 


for which we are indebted to the interesting|treat ina scientific manner the subject of 


;|Though the first artist in modern times to 


« Observations on Italy, by the late John|clair-obscur, and very happy in giving great 


Rell.” 


Inimitable beauty shone in the Sa-|force and softness to his pictures, yet he does 
viour’s countenance, blended witha charac-|not display that expansion and breadth of 


ter of deep and touching melancholy, ex-|effect which Correggio discovered soon after. 
pressive of celestial pity: a countenance on|In addition to his other various accomplish- 


which the eye rested with awe, love and ad- 


miration; while al] the emotions of the mind 








Acf his age, as we may easily satisfy ourselves 


tenderness, anxiety, suspense or fear, might!by an inspection of his book of drawings, both 


be read in the varied aspects of the Apostles 


The mild and effulgent beauty of St. John 


lof subjects of human and comparative anatomy, 
now in England. In advance of Newton, 


| 
was relieved by the stronger and more digni-| this celebrated artist declared that white is 
fied physiognomy of St. Peter, whose fea- nota colour per se but an assemblage of co- 


ments da Vinci, was one of the best anatomists ) 
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lours. In conclusion, it may be said of dajand greatest effort of his pencil, was the 
Vinci that his versatility of talent alone pre-| painting in fresco on the walls of the Sistine 
vented him from anticipating the career of}chapel, by the order of Pope Julius 1. Une 
Michel Angelo and Raphael, to both of,accustomed as he had been to this kind of 
whom he furnished models for imitation, and! painting, and unaided by others, he completed 
the means by which he was himself surpass'the picture on the ceiling in twenty months; 
ed. He left behind him many works on suf | the work of almost as many years. Of the 
jects of science and his art, which are pre-| Prophets and Sibyls represented in the angles, 
served in M. 8, in the Ambrosian library at!—the centre being occupied by the Creation 
Milan. A noble edition of his Treatise on of The World and The Deluge, Lomazzo 
Painting, was published at Paris, by Dufresne has said, that they constitute the finest paint- 
in 165], with figures by Nicholas Poussin;'ing to be found in the world,—la migliore 
and an English translation of it appeared in pittura che si ritrova in tutto il mondo. 
1721, and again in 1796. |The altar piece representing the Last Judg- 
Michel Angelo or Agnolo, whose addition-' ment, painted under the pontificate of Paul 
al and to the Italians most familiar name of III., is however the masterpiece of Michel 
Buonarroti, is not once mentioned by our au- Angelo, and on the impression produced by 
thor, next appears. ‘I'his extraordinary man, the sight of it, will depend in a great meas- 
destined to shed such lustre on the three kin-/ure, his reputation as a Painter. The su- 
dred arts of painting, sculpture, and archi-| premacy of his genius was felt and acknow- 
tecture, and whose fame is identified with|ledged when the Pope, attended by twelve 
some of the most brilliant productions in’ cardinals, called on the artist to intreat him to 
each, was in danger of being lost to his age| undertake this great work, adding his wish 
and country, by the adventitious circumstance’ that it should be done in oil. To this latter re- 
of noble birth. His early fondness for draw-' quest Buonarroti 1s said to have replied, that oil 
ing when yet a boy at school, alarmed the painting was only fit for women and children, 
pride of his father, who at first endeavoured to but utterly unworthy of men. It is well that 
dissuade him from the pursuit pointed out by our fair readers should be apprised, that the ar- 
nature, but finding all his eflorts vain, he/tist was never married, nor did he at any time 
placed him under Domenico Ghirlandajo,an;evince predilection for the sex, a want 
artist of ordinary merit. Sculpture soon be-'of sensibility this, evident in his works, 
came the chief study and occupation of the the subjects of which were for the most 
young Buonarroti, directed thereto by iis part of the severest and sternest nature, 
master, who soon saw that such uncommon unrelieved and unadorned by the graces 
facility and genius, could not fail to throw all which east such a charm over all the produc- 
other artists in the shade. He now enjoyed tions of his great rival Raphael. 
the countenance and protection of Lorenzo! On the subject of the peculiarities and defects 
di Medici, and opportunities for improvement of Buonarroti’s style, Count Orloff is totally si- 
in the new Academy, for the arts of design,|lent: the strainof eulogy is not interrupted by 
founded by this munificent patron of all that)a single discord of censure, Let us then, first 
was attractive in genius or estimable by] with his admirers, say, that hismanner was so 
learning. His proficiency in anatomy laid! bold, grand and peculiar to himself, as to be 
the foundation for that exquisite and masterly |inimitable without the attempt degenerating 
drawing, that free and spirited outline which | into caricatare,—and that his very accurate 
is the characteristic of his style, both in stat-|anatomical knowledge enabled him te render 
uary and painting. He had, says Lanzi, and|the pl iy of the muscles and joints, or what 
the expression is most apposite, the compass|may be called the expressive organs, better 
in his eyes as well as in his hands, and draw-|than any otlier painter, and thereby to impart 
ing is with him infallible in al! its parts—]| more eflect to the delineation of certain pow- 
We might, indeed, witha very slight alt ra-Cerful emotions and contending passions: but 
tion of language say of him as was said_of|we are constrained to acknowledge that this 
Burke, that “his mind manly even in youth\|very skill, by encouraging him to useless 





seemed to have reached maturity ata bound; 
between the scholar and the accomplished 
master, there was scarcely an interval.”-— 
His first claim to distinction was in his co: 
petition with Leonardo da Vinci, for the com- 
mission to execute some historical painting: 
for the Florentine republic. fis cartoons 
were preferred to those of his more aged fi- 
val, and served as a study fora Jong time t 
such men as anI] Frateand aRaphacl. Both 
are unhappily lost: the one destroyed by fire ; 





displays of attitude and gesture, was one 
great cause of the air of exaggerated ex- 
pression predominant in al] his paintings, and 
most of his statues. Hence he can have no 
pretensions to delicacy of drawing nor ele- 
gance of contour; his compositions are’ often 
extravagant and whimsical], and frequent dis- 
regard of perspective, is not compensated for 
by his colouring, which is harsh, marbled, and 
little relieved by the artifices of clair-obseur. 
We would, in fine, cal] him the best sculptor) 





the fate of the other unknown. The next 


painter, the world has ever scen.: and not-/ 
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withstading all Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us 
of his being at the head of the high art; and 
the exaggerated praises and spectral imita- 
tions of his manner, by Fuseli, our own im- 
pressions derived from an inspection of his 
best works, lead us toregard Michel Angelo, 
as inferior not only to Raphael and Cerreggio 
and Titian, but to Leonardo da Vinci, and 
the two Caraccis and Domenichino, in the re- 
quisites of the art, for producing prompt ad- 
miration and subsequently vivid recollection: 
and enduring regard. We woud strenuously 
recommend the young artist to study the 
paintings of the Sistine chapel, on the same 
grounds that we should urge the aspirant af 
ter poetical excellence to familiarize himself 
with the Paradise Lost. In both will be 
found rich and productive materials, gran- 
deur of conception, expanded thought, out- 
lines of great breadth; but toattempt to imitate 
either, would only involve us in pompous 
mockery and clouded sketches. The resem- 
blance between Buonarroti and Milton ob- 
tains in more respects than one. Sublimity 
was the characteristic of both—unlimited 
confidence in their own innate powers, 
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illustrative of the opinion of Buonarroti om 
this head: it represented an old man with a 
long beard m a child’s go cart and an hour 
glass before him, with his motto; Ancora Im- 
pero. Of thisartist’s claims on our admira- 
tion, for his skill as an architect and a sculp- 
tor, it is not our intention, as obviously it is 
not our province at this time to speak, satis- 
fying ourselves with a reference to the dome 
of St. Peter’s and the statue of Moses as fur- 
nishing ample commentary on this theme. 
The polite scholar is not ignorant of the mer- 
its of Michael Angelo in the walk of the mu- 
ses. We have reason indeed to believe that 
if the same address had been used to divert 
his attention from scelpture to poetry that was 
exerted to turn him from painting to sculpture, 
his faine ag a poet would have ranked lim: 
with his coentryman and favourite Dante.— 
| His sonnets are indicative of an elevated and’ 
fertile imagination and an ear sensible to the’ 
charms of melody. So extended was his re- 
putation, that the sovereigns and states of Eu~ 
rope vied with each other in the most flatter- 
ing offers to this great artist to reside at 
their respective courts or capitals—but his 





strengthened by study and comparison, sus- 
tained them both while soaring “ high as the 
summit,” “with the immortal sons of praise!” 
The poet deprived of all visual communion 
with the world, would still in thought nightly 
visit 


“Thee Sion and the flowery brooks beneath, : 
That wash thy hallowed feet aud warbling flow.’ 


The painter forgetting the infirmities of 
age, and the torments of protracted disease, 
would retire from the bustle of the Vatican 
to wander amid the ruins of the Coloseum 
where catching inspiration trom the scene 
he sketched in his minds eye the heroes, the 
philosophers and the sibyls of olden time.— 
Though it could not in strictness be said that 
either the Englishman or the Florentine was 
oppressed by his various learning, yet we are 
constrained to admit that both these illustrious 
men were at times too eager for its dispiay; 
and classical and theological love bore the 
same relation to the pen of Milton, as anatomy 
and the Torso tothe pencil of Buonarroti; 
in being often useful guides and sage promp- 
ters but occasionally startling us by their in- 
trusiveness, and not seldom wearying us by 
their redundancy. Both the poet and the ar- 
tist exhibit in their lives and performances 
the most instructive lesson and even eloquent 
eulogium in favor of continued application 
and various study; and they seemed by their 
indefatigable diligence to think that the gift 
of genius, like the golden ore only becomes 
valuable after long labour, much attrition, 
sifting and careful purification. A sketch 
made a little before his death was strikingly 


attachment to Rome, the nursery of his geni- 
jus and the witness to his skill was paramount 
|over all other considerations, He died in that 
icity A. D. 1564 aged eighty nine years—but 
‘his bones were subsequently transported to 
florence, and deposited in a spendid mauso- 
leum in the church of Sta. Croce. 

The favourite pupil and friend of Michel 
Angelo was Daniel Ricciarelli surnamed da 
Volterra from the place in Tuscany where he 
was born; A. D. 1509. This artist, under 
such auspices and aided by the drawings of 
his master bequeathed to him as a legacy, 
had the honor of executing that celebrated 
painting of the deposition or, Deseent from 


the Transfiguration of Raphael. Our author 
in his admiration for this masterly production 
forgets to tellus that it was destroyed by the 
French, in their attempts to remove it from 
the wall of the church, of the Trinita del 
Monte where it had always stood. Da Vol- 
terra was amenable to the same charge in a 
less ¢ gree as his master, in sacrificing pro- 
piieties and harmonies for the sake of produ- 
cing astriking effect. 

lew artists enjoyed during their life time, 
or retained after death, more celebrity than 
Andrea Vanucchi, generally known by the 
name of Andrea del Sarto, trom the trade of 
his father who was a taylor. His fame was 


fixed by the painting of the Preaching of St. 
John, made tor the Carmelites at Florence : 
but his master piece which elicited admira- 
tion from voth Michel Angelo and Titian is 
the Madonna del Saco, in which the Holy 
family is represented, and Joseph leaning on 





the Cross, which in the opinion of Poussin, | 
rivals the Saint Jerome of Dominichino and / 
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a sack of grain—hence the name of . the pic- 
ture.—The drawing and design generally of 
this artist were free and correct, and as a col- 
ourist he takes precedence of all the masters of 
the Florentine school—-his draperies are grace- 
fully disposed and the air and carriage of his 
figures easy and natural—the countenances 
are especially expressive. With a little more 
boldness of touch and the study of antiquity, del 
Sarto would have surpassed all the artists of 
his time. His powers of imitation were so 
great that his copy of Raphael’s portrait of 
Leo X. seated between the Cardinals Medici 
and Rossi deceived Julio Romano himself, who 
had painted the draperies of the original.— 
It is with regret that we record the unstable 
disposition and habits of prodigal expence by 
which del Sarto tarnished his character and 
contributed to accelerate his early death. For- 
feiting his solemn pledge of honour, some say, 
his oath,to Francis [., whose conduct to him 
while at his court was that of a munificent 
patron, the artist not only failed to return to 
France but squandered away the monies 
which had been intrusted to him. He died 
at the early age of 42, A. D, 1530, like Raph- 
ael cut off in the prime of life and the matu- 
rity of his talent. Contemporary with him 
was Bartolmeo di San Marco or Baccio 
della Porta from his accidenta] residence near 
one of the gates of Florence, «also Il Frate 
from his having beeome one of the brother- 
hood of St. Mark. He was intimate with 
Raphael, to whom he gave lessons on the true 
principles of colouring and received in return 
from the Roman artist instructions in perspec- 
tive. His masterpiece St. Marc was taken 
by Pietro di Cortona for a work of Raphael.— 
His principal defect, evident in this as well as 
inthe Misericordia another of his best pieces, 
is a certain harshness of outline and stiffness 
of figure, as of statuary. Francesco Rossi, 
called also Cecchino Salviati ranks high in 
this period. 
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the person of a certain Guido, is more parti- 
cularly proud of its great master, Baldazzare 
Peruzzi, who, born of indigent parents,became 


having been the scholar of Raphael. His 
Sibyl is described as a performance of aston- 
ishing and sublime expression, unsurpassed 
by the pencils of Raphael, Guido, or Guercino, 
on the same subject. 

Tue Roman Scuoon of Painting though 
humble in its origin, which dates from a pic- 
ture by Conciolo in 1219, was destined to pos- 
sess the Apelles of modern times, the great 
Raphael, and by this very circumstance, inde- 
pendently of other claims, takes precedence 
of all the schools of Italy. Rome, by her rare 
and peculiar advantages, has ever, from the 
first period of Pontifical rule down to the pre- 
sent day, been the centre of attraction, the 
school of study, and theatre of exhibition for 
artists from all parts of Italy and of Europe. 


“ 





here advent’rous in the sacred search 
Of ancient arts, the delicate of mind, 
Curious and modest from all climes resort 

, 


Grateful Society ! - 





and whilst wandering amid the ruins of the 
Imperial city, point to her architectural re- 
mains—her statues—the bas reliefs on her 
monuments, which exhibit the arms and ban- 
ners of her soldiers and the costume of her 
vanquished foes,—as fit lessons for instruc- 
tion, and themes to awaken the enthusiasm 
of the artist. His imagination needs no ef- 
fort to body forth the form of things unseen, 
when he gazes at ideal beauty embodied,— 
high and unbending in the Apollo, dignified 
in the Juno, and graceful and lovely in the 
Venus. At each step he may exclain— 


‘* How doth it please and fill the memory 

With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 
Historic urns and breathing statues rise, 

And speaking busts ! aT v 








The Florentine school though deficient in 
brilliancy and softness of colouring, and the 
artifices of clair-obscur, and generally 





The figures and groups of the sculptor 


seem to be in ready attendance on the painter, 
ex-|in order to be transferred to his canvass, and 


hibiting little taste in the graceful disposition t receive in their appropriate colouring and 


of drapery, is unrivalled in correctness 


of expression the high and characteristic finish 
| 


: 7 . ° . oan | .a . 7 7 ; 
drawing and forcible expression, with skil] /of his art We find in these advantages the se- 
and even science in composition, or the ar-|cret of the superiority of the Roman school of 


rangement and grouping of figures and the) 
disposition of the accessories of the piece. 
The next period, or the first of the decline, 


painting, in al] that relates to elegance of 
‘composition and correctness of design in ge- 
neral, but more especially truth of expression 


of this school, still derived celebrity froin the and intelligence of attitude, not so much in 
names of a Vasari, artist, and historian of the the single figures as in the group. With less 


art. Bronzino poet and painter, the Alloris, effort at display than the Florentine school, it} 


to whom succeeded Cigoli the imitator of the ,!8 more harmonious in the general tone of co- 
clair-obscur of Correggio, Passig nano, Carlo | louring; and if the former lays claim to grea- 
Dolci, who in their turns were followed by tet strength, the latter bears away the palm 
the painters of the school of Pietra di Cortona, for graceful ease without carelessness, and 


and hence called Cortonecclii. 


correctness without the ostentation of art, or 


The Scoot or Srenna, which dates as far|the meretricious decoration of colouring of 
back as the beginning of the 12th century, in|the Venetian school. 


by his virtues and talents the friend, after ' 
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The artists in the flourishing period of the} it in a manner which, to others, was new, and 
Roman school especially worthy of notice, strikingly original, Hence, though at first a 
are Pietro Fannucci, surnemed J! Perugio,' close imitator of his master, Perrugino, the 
Il Pinturrecchiv, Andrea d’ Assisi, Raffaello'sieht of Leonardo da Vinci's pictures led 
Sanzie d’Urbino, Julio Romaio, Francesco him to give greater expansion and flowing 
Penni, Perino del Vago, Giovann: d’Udino, outline to his figures and drapery; while the 
Polidorio da Caravaggio, Pellegrino da Mo--study of the d signs of Michel Angelo taught 
dena, Bartolomeo Raminighi, Vincenzio di him the importance of anatomical correctness 
Giminiauo, Timoleo della Vite, Benvenuti' to powerful] expression. Of his giving lessons 

. ° . . " ‘ } é.> . 
Tisi, Guadenzio Ferrari, Jacomo da Faenza, | to, and r ceiving them from Bartolomeo della 
. Yr . ry + 
Mazziano Raffaellino. I he larger number} Parta, we have before spoken. 
of these were either pupils or imitators of} ‘'l'hus prepared, and withont such prepara- 
Raffaello, and of him alone wi!l our limits al-|tion, genius, if not powerless, is seldom use- 
low of speaking = this time. ful, Raphael began his grand frescos, in the 
a > of 4} J> y VTETILa ’ T ‘ “3 : 

The name of Rafi/e (Raffa llo Sanzio d’| Vatican. In these we find all the calm, dig- 
Urbine) is associated with whatever is most nified, and theughtful expression of phitos- 
noble and attractive in that art of which he ophy, in “ The Schoot cf Athens” ;—-the 
is confessedly the head. Endowed with a||ife and bustle of history in “ Te Battle be- 
genius by which he intuitively soared to tha! tween Constantine and Max: ntius; and the 
most noble conceptions, and caught beauty in ‘mingled sublimity, terror, and alarm, of the 
her fairest apparations, Raphael shines among}epic and dramatic in “ Heliodorus expelled 

. - yy . 
the Painters like Tasso among the Poets; by! from the Temple by the Angels,” and “* The 
ae vice + ace te - : “ . 
combining the various ¢ xcellences of his pre-| Bu rning of Borgo San Spirito!” 
decessors into a whole of great symmetry, The School cf Athens is the school for 
so as to exhibit a mode! of style, energetic painters, who in thestudy of the fifty-two fig- 
without harshness, soft and expressive with-| ures entering into this piece, finda force, 
out feebleness. ‘Lhe youth and beauty—the| variety, and naturalness of expression in the 


noble and yet winning carriage and manners, 
enthusiasm for his art and his early celebrity, 
which ensured him sucha flattering recep- 
tion by the Bembos, Castigliones, Giuvas, Na- 
vigeros, and the most illustrious literati of 
Rome; the alliance between poetry and 
painting in his friendship with Ariosto; his 
generous and prineely style of living, his 
pleasures and his loves, are themes, most of 
them we doubt not of familiar interest to our 
readers—not less than the unrivalled produe- 
tions of his pencil in the frescos of the Lozgie 
and Camere of the Vatican: and in the oil 
paintings of the Transfiguration, the St. Ce- 
ciliaand Madonna di Sax Sisto. His play-| 
ful taste in the Arabesque or Grotesque paint-| 
ings, which he was the first modern to intro-| 
duce; his grand designs ia orchitecture; his 
skill in sculpture and love for poetry, which 
he wrote with ease and effect, are additional 
proofs of the versatility of his genius and the 
expanse of his mind, which, were they not 
authenticated by history, would with us, at 
this time, pass for the magic of eastern ro- 
mance. When we ponder over these things, 
and the number and excellence of his paiat- 
ines, scattered over Europe; and reftect that 
in bis short life of thirty-seven years, he had 
run the whole career of the art, from its state 
of infancy to that of its perfection, we are 
lost in wonder, and are ready to echo the 
oft-repeated exclamation, the divine Ka- 
phael! A single glance of his eye was suffi- 


cient to assure him of whatever was merito- 
rious in the productions of his predecessors, 








or his contemporaries; and wita him, to see 
merit, was to make it his own, and reproduce 


attitudes and airs of the head, even to the dig- 
nified flow of the drapery,which claim praise 
beyond what words can utter. The “ Libera- 
tion of St. Peter from Prison by the Angels” 
astonishes the sight by the magical art with 
which the various lights (from the angel, 
from the moon, and from a torch,) are dis- 
posed, and inspires the mind with a solemnity 
which, for the moment, makes us place the 
artist on the same lofty eminence with the 
inspired writer. But we must forbear,— 
warned by our circumscribed limits, that 
however delightful would be the entire de- 
scription of this great man’s performances, 
even a sketch of them is hardly allowed to us 
on this occasion. We shall give, however, a 
ist of the frescos, and the order in which 
they were painted by Raphael, as we find them 
in a highly interesting work, republished in 
this country.* 

1. The Dispute upon the Sacrament, in- 
tended to exemplify Theology. 

2. Jurisprudence,—exemplified on one side 
by the Emperor Justinian, who receives the 
Code of Laws from Trebonian, and the other 
by Gregory IX. whodelivers the Decretals to 
ainember of the Consistory, painted above 
the windows of the same Camera. 

5. Mount Parnassus, with Apollo and the 
Muses, representing Poetry. 

t. The School of Athens, representing Phi- 
losophy. After finishing this great work, 
Raphael painted the Prophet Isaiah, in the 
Augustine Church, and the Sibyls in St. 
Maria della Pace. He then painted— 


* Rome, in the 19th century. 
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5. The Miracle of Bolsena — the real pre- 
sence in the Eucharist. 

6. Heliodorus expelled from the Temple 
by Angels. After this he painted the Car- 
toons for the Flemish ‘Tapestry, seven of 
which are in England. ! hen returning to 
the Vatican he successively executed. 

7. The Liberation of St. Peter from pri- 
son by the Angels. 

8. Attila arrested in his progress to Rome 
by St. Leo, with the apparition of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in the sky. 

9. The Burning of the Bergo San Spirito. 
The Battle between Constantineand Maxen- 
tius at the Ponte Molle, near Rome, was de- 
signed by Raphael, but painted after his death 
by Julio Romano. Many other paintings in 
the Vatican are executed by his other pupils 
after his designs. ‘The Loggie of Raphael, as 
they are usually called, or, sometimes, Ra- 
phael’s Bible, on account of their being repre- 
sentations of scenes and incidents in Biblical 
history, are of inferior merit to the frescos in 
the Camere: they are on a very sinall scale, 
and their principal merit consists in the de- 
sign. It may indeed be remarked of all the 
grand productions of this artist in the Vati- 
can, that owing tothe injuries from barbarian 
violence and gradual defacement by the work 
of time, their colouring is much faded, and 
hence one cause of the feeling of disappoint- 
ment first felt on visiting the Camere. Yet,} 
it is only by the sight of his frescos that we 
can do adequate justice to the broad and no- 
ble, and correct outline, freedom of expres- 
sion, and sublimity of style evinced by the 
pencil of Raphael. ‘I have no desire,” says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ to degrade Raffaelle 
from the high rank which he deservedly 
holds; but by comparing him with himself, 
he does not appear to me to be the same man 
in oil as in fresco.” T'rom the charge of oc; 
casional dryness, or even littleness of manner, 
in his oil paintings, which he inherited from 


his master, Perrugino, we must exempt his| 


Transfiguration and Madonna del Foligno in 
the gallery of the Vatican,—the St. Cecilia 
in Bologna, and the Madonna di San Sisto, 
which “shines inimitable on earth,” the boast 
and glory of the Dresden gallery. Numerous 
comparisons have been instituted between 
Raphael and Michel Augelo, but as we hum- 
bly conceive, on erroneous data. The latter 
has been made to represent sublimity of style, 
and the high art; and his superiority is hence 
inferred over his rival, who failed in some 
respects to attain the very summit. But, if 
we for a moment forget the men and the ima- 
ginary standard of excellence, and look at 
their works, every tongue will echo the 
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| Raffaelle is the first.” We omit what fol- 
\lows about Longinus, and sublimity, and wi 
pe ourselves say, that while energy and tow- 
[ering passion predominate in the paintings 
i Michel Angelo, intellectual expression 
jand grace, and chastened affection, are con- 
| spicuous in those of Raphwel. ‘The figures of 
the former have been compared to adventurers 
| and bandits, —those of the latter, to gentlemen 
‘and persons of high degree. Raphael’s se- 
llection of attitudes, airs of his heads, orna- 
|inents and disposition of drapery, manner of 
| designing, variety of contrasts and of expres- 
sion, were perfectly beautiful; but above all 
things, he possessed grace of manner in a su- 
|perior degree to any other artist, excepting 
perhaps Guido. This great man died, as al- 
ready observed, at the age of thirty-seven 
years, on the Good Friday, the anniversary 
jof his birth, A. D. 1520. His best eulogy was 
ithe placing his master-piece of master-pieces, 
as Mengs calls it, the Transfiguration, near 
his bier. 

If we forbear entering into any details of 
the productions or merits of the numerous 
pupils and imitators of Raphael, we must be 
distinctly understood as by no means intend- 
ing thereby to intimate that they have not 
strong claims on our notice and admiration. 
We shall be doing them injustice by our si- 
lence; but the excuse must be found in the 
unavoidable extension given to our remarks 
on the illustrious head and chief of the Ro- 
man school. His most distinguished scholar, 
one whom Du Fresnoy does not hesitate to 
place above all others for his true poetical 
genius in painting, was Julio (Giulio) Roma- 
no, whose— 


‘‘ Fferoes, happy heirs of fav’ring fame, 
More from his art than from their actions claim.” 


But he was defective in his colouring, in 
|which a brick-dust tint was too predominant. 
Che Vatican, and the palaces at Mantua, ex- 
hibit proofs of his genius, which extort admi- 
ration from the most prejudiced spectator. 
This school began to decline under the reion 
of the mannerists, at the head of whom 
were Duniel da Volterra and Perino del 
Vaga. Zuccari deviated more and more from 
the practice of Raphael, in which he was fol- 
lowed by Mazziano Raffaelino of Reggio, 
ind by D’Arpino. A revival of good taste 
was, in a measure, accomplished by Barrocio, 
and the moderate imitators of Michel Angelo 
Caravaggio, and still more by the scholars of 
the Caracci,—Domenichino, Guido, Lan- 
franc, and Albano. After this; Pietro di 
Coriona, and his school, with its vicious style, 


words of Reynolds; that, “if the first rank is}were imperfectly opposed by Carlo Maratti 


to be given to him who possessed a greater 
combination of the higher qualities of the art 
than any other man, there is no doubt but 


and others. It was during this last period that 
Rome contained within her walls, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Velasquez, the two Mignards and 
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Poussin, the last of whom more especially,|colouring and of clair-obscur. Their pnint- 
devoted himself to the study of the works of da|ings have a light, airy expression ; but look 


Vinci. f 
(painters, Salvator Rosa shines most conspi- 


cuously, if we are toexcept Cluude Lorraine, 
the painter of the universe, and for marine) 


p eces, Montegna: we might also enumerate 


tic and comic scenes, and especially of fruits, 
flowers, and animals. ‘The latter part of the 
last century was more honorable to the Ko- 
man art, in giving a Raphael Mengs, a pain- 
terof great merit; and, writer on his art of 
much taste and talent. His contemporary, 
Pompeo B.ttoni, was less profound, but more 
natural, and particularly successful in por- 
traits. 

The Neapo.iran Scuoor had its first pe- 
riod from the middle of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century. During the next, we find 
it abounding in the imitators of Raphael and 
Michel Angelo; among the former of whom 
Andrea di Salerno, who was likewise a scho- 
lar of the great Roman artist, is considered 
by Lanzi as inferior only to Julio Romano. 


After the sacking of Rome by the army of 


the Constable of Bourbon, and the conse- 
quently discouraging condition of the arts, 
Polidorio Caravagio, Froncesca Penna, cal- 
led Il Futtore, Perino del Vaga, with many 
others, flocked to Naples. Vasari and Marcc 
di Sienna, are among the most noted of those 
who brought with them the style of Michel 
Angelo. A new era was begun by Cc- 
renzio Ribera, surnamed Espagnolet, and 
Caraccioli, all Neapolitan painters, and as cel- 
ebrated for their talents as for their intriguing 
and persecuting spirit, directed against all 
stranger artists, whom they either terrified 
by threats from coming to Naples, as in the 
instance of Guido, or harassed by perpetual 
persecutions and efforts to poison or destroy, 
as was the fate of Annibal Caracci, Do- 
men.chino and D’Arpino. Espagnolet’s style 
was in that of Caravagio (Amerighi), that is, 
charged with heavy and broad masses of sha- 
dow relieved by abrupt display of light. His 
Martyrdom of St. Januarius and Descent 
from the Cross are his best works. His sub- 
jects were almost always of a gloomy or ter- 
ric character, rendered more oppressive to 
the feelings of the spectator by his peculiar 
colouring. Corenzio was most happy in fresco, 
the best of which is to be seen in the church 
of St. Martin, at Naples. Preti, called the 
chevalier Calabrese, a pupil of Guercino, was 
celebrated for his frescos in Naples, Modena 
and Malta; but his best production is in the 
church of St. Andrea della Valle in Rome. 
Luca Giordano, Sslimene, and their school, 
commenced the third period. Both these 
artists were famed for their unfortunate faci- 
lity of pencil, by which they neglected cor- 
rectness of design, and strength and depth of 


> | 
Among a great number of landscape) 





as if they were only half coloured. The 
greatest painter of this school, if his wayward 
and eccentric genius will allow us to class 
him with any, was Salvator Rosa, a painter 


\of landscapes in the grandest style, and of his- 
a host of portrait painters—also those of rus-| 


tory—a poet and a severe satirist both with 
his pen and his pencil—an excellent musi- 
cian—thirsting fur liberty—impatient of all 
controul yet wanting judgment to be him- 
self a leader or guide, the Neapolitan artist 
like so many of his countrymen shines as a 
man of most excellent contradictory parts.— 
Salvator Rosa united in the bonds of triend- 
ship with Falcone, Micco, Spadaro and Co- 
dagora, joined them together with their pu- 
pils in thecelebrated tumult raised by the 
crazed Masaniello. ' 

The Botoenesr Scuoont begins with 
Oderigo da Gubbio the friend of Dante, after 
whom, omitting namesof minor celebrily, we 
meet with that of Francia, usually regard- 
ed as its founder, about the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. This latter was by Raph- 
ael considered worthy of occupying a middle 
station between John Bellini, the founder of 
the Venetian, and Pietro Perrugino that of the 
Roman school. Worthy also of especial 
mention is Mecizzo of Forli, who was the first 
to bring to perfection that style of painting 
called by the Italians Sotto in su, that is to 
say, which is made on the ceilings and domes 
of buildings and of course seen from below. 
To Melizzo isawarded the honour of discov- 
ering that variety of perspective which in 
the kind of painting just indicated may be 
called vertical, and in which fore-shortening 
must be so well understood. He was called 
by his contemporaries pittore incomparable 
and splendore di tutta Italia. He flourished 
about the year 1470. We pass over his 
successors Innocenzio d’ Imola successful in 
grouping and aerial perspective, Nicolo Pr+. 
maticcio, who was employed in France in 
conjunction with Rosso ; Pellegrino Pelle- 
grini called by Caracci, Michel Angelo per- 
fected, and who did that service for the art 
in Spain which Primaticcio had done in 
France ; Passerotti placed by Guido next to 
‘Titian for portrait painting. Calvert, origi- 
nally a Fleming, who settled in Bologna, had 
one hundred and _ thirty seven scholars, 
among, whom we recognize Albano and Gui- 
do, all names worthy of being amply illus- 
trated, but which must yield for the pre- 
sent toa notice of the Caracci and their fol 
lowers. 

The oldest member of the family of the 
Caracci, so celebrated in the arts, was Lu- 
dovico, born in Bologna in 1555, and died in 
1619. His progress was at first exceedingly 


slow, and he was thought to be so wanting in 
talent for his art that Fontana his first pre- 
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ceptor, and Tintoret in Venice, dissuaded him than Annibal. Augustinei Caracci painted 
from the further study or prosecution of it:| but little, a circumstance the more to be re- 
but the sight of the paintings of Andrea del|gretted as his drawing surpassed even that 
Sarto, and the encouraging language of Pas-|of his brothers. 

signano of Florence revived his hopes, by im-| ‘Fhe greatest painter of the Caracci school 
proving his taste; and his ambition was ex- and superior, in the opinion of Algarotti, to 
cited to revive in his native city the style of|his. master, is Zampieri, more generally 
the great masters. Discovering that Correggio| known by the name of Domenichino, born 
was the best model for this purpose, he went|in 1581. This great artist was slow in his 
to Parma, and completed his studies, by fre-}conceptions and still slower in executing 
quently copying the best paintings of this ar-|them-—a happy tardiness; since to it we owe 
tist and of his most successful imitator Parme-| that most correct and expressive drawing, and 
giano. Having on his return home induced | the truest and purest colouring of his school. 


all the young artists to adopt the new style, 


He was the most dramatic of painters; each 


his next objeet was to bring forward his two figure expressing to the eye of the spectator 
cousins Augustin and Annibal, and thus com-)its character and the part it sustains in the 
plete the signal services to the art which he|ptece. — His paintings, the one in Bologna te- 
had commenced by the contributions of his} pesenting the Martyrdom of St. Agnes—the 
own pencil, Of his merits we cannot more other, in Rome, the Communion of St. Jerome 
appropriately speak than in the words of Sir|oecupy the first rank, and have been placed 
Joshua Reynolds. “Style in painting is the|on a line of equality with the Transfigura- 


same as in writing, a power over materials|tion of Raphael. 


Beauty and dignity are the 


whether words or colours, by which concep-| predominant expression of his figures; and in 
tions or sentiments are conveyed. And in|delineating the graces of childhood he was 
this, Ludovico Caracci ({ mean in his best|unrivailed. Yet notwithstanding the brilliant. 
works) appears to me to approach the nearest} peried of the arts in which he lived, and his 
to perfection. His ynaffected breadth of light|own surpassing merit, Domenichino was often 


and shadow, thesimplicity of colouring, which 


reduced to a state of extreme indigence, and 


holding its proper rank, does not draw aside|at one time was on the point of exchang- 
the least part of the attention from the sub-|ing the pencil and the pallet for the chisel and 
ject, and the solemn effect of that twilight|the mallet, and of becoming a sculptor. He 
which seems diffused over his pictures, appear| died in 1641, not without suspicion of poison. 


to me to correspond with grave and dignified | _ 
subjects, better than the more artificial bril- gil, was Albano the Anacreon, of 


Contemporary with Domenichino the Vir- 
painting. 


lianey of sunshine which enlightens the pic- This latter artist was not less successful in 


tures of Titian.” The best pictures of Lu- 


painting Venus and the Loves than the 


dovicoare the Assumption, Paradise, the Call-|Greek poet in singing their chars. For- 


ing of St. Matthew, andabove all his St. 
George. His fresco paintings in the Zam-| vass, was to him ever smiling. 


pieri palace are highly spoken of. 


tune, like the subjects depicted on his can- 


Born in afflu- 
ence, wedded to a lovely woman, and the fa- 


Anaibal Caracci has acquired still greater | ther of twelve fine children, Albano had only 
renown in the history of painting than his cou-|to paint what he saw, the fine sky and pic- 
sin, and we are told of his being alternately a|turesque scenery around him, and the happy 
Titian for colouring, a Correggio for clair-ob-|and sportive beings forming his domestic 
scur, and a Parmigianofor grace. His chefs|circle. Venus and the Loves and Graces— 


d’ceuvre were the Descent from the Cross in| 
Parma and his St. Roque in Reggio; and in 
fresco his paintings in the Farnese palace at} 
Rome. The former of these productions is de- 
clared by a most tasteful judge to be both for 
composition and execution in the first style of 
excellence. “The drawing of the figure of our 
Saviour is at once the most learned in point 
of anatomy, and the truest to nature I have 
ever seen; the figures of the Virgin and the 
angels in the back ground are in such keep- 
ing, as not in any degree to intrude on the 
picture, but are beautiful and very natural.’* 
He was equally distinguished in Caricatures 


Diana bathing—Galatea in the grotto of Poly- 
phemus are specimens of the subjects he most 
At a later period he abandoned 
the fictions of mythology for the incidents of 
Revelation, and replaced his former brilliant 
and delicate manner for a grander and bolder 
Albano died in 1666, aged 82 years. 
Contemporary with these celebrated artists 
was Guido Reni to name whom is to recall 
to our mind the grace and brilliancy of the 
Bolognese school. At twenty years of age 
Guido gave evidences of his after greatness, 
less indeed in the skilful use of his pencil 
than by his enthusiasm for the art and his un- 


as in history, and we cannot withhold the opi-|conquerable ambition, which in this, asin the 
nion of Poussin that from the time of Raphael |other arts and sciences, is a sure pledge of 
painting could not boast of a greater maste) |success and not seldom even of genius. He 


* John Bell—Observations on Italy. 


at first imitated Calvert his earliest teacher, 
then the Caracci who succeeded him, and 
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lastly Albert Durer, the Raphael of the North; 
nor could he resist the temptation of at times 
copying Cesi by whose elegant drawing he 
was fora while seduced. With the powers 
of a master rind he moulded these into a new 
and peculiar style, that of softness and grace, 
—in as far as was consistent with a free, clas- 
sical and expressive delineation, To attain 
this latter he studied unceasingly the Venus 
di Medici anid Niode, and used to spend en- 
tire days before the Column of Trajan, ob- 
serving and sketching its numerousand beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs. The paintings of Raphael, 
Correggio, Parmigiano and above all of Paul 
Veronese were to him a school full of plea- 
sure and instruction. Beauty in all its Justre 
and rendered more lovely by grace, was the 
untiring subject for Guido’s pencil, and truly 
were the countenances of his figures called 
heavenly—Voltt di Paradis. 1 is this ex- 
pression that predominates in his “ Fortune” 
ijn the Capitol; “ Aurora” in the Rospighiosi 
palace; ‘ Helen” in the Spada; ‘ Herodias” 
in the Corsini; and ** Magdalen” in the Bar- 
berini. ‘Ihe parts in which next to the head 
he is most successful are the hands and feet. 
His second or grand style is seen in the Cru- 
cifixion of St. Peter, the Miracle of the Man- 
na, the Conception, and finally his pictures of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul,and the Murder 
of the Innocents. Afier this comes his bril- 
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iderived from his squinting. The friend while 
‘in Rome of Caravaggio, he evinced a decided 
‘fondness for the sombre and energetic style 
‘of this master, which he afterwards tempered 
with a learned mixture of light and shadow, 
iniidness and force, grace and energy, so as to 
‘form one of his own, whenec originated his 
‘celebrity. After the death of Guido, 1642, 
whose inexpressible softness of pencil he tried 
‘to emulate, he took that artist’s place at Bo- 
logna. His rapidity of touch and design was 
astonishing; he left behind him one hundred 
‘and six large altar pieces, and a hundred and 
forty-five pictures of gallery size. Of these 
the Circumcision, the Marriage of the Virgin, 
St. Palazia and the Prodigal Child inhis first 
manner, and the St. Pelronilia, St. Helen and 
above all his Avrora in the Villa Lodevisi are 
especially worthy of commendation, and en- 
title him to the epithet conferred on bim by 
some connoisseurs of being the Magician of 
Italian painting. He died in 1666 at the ad- 
|vanced age ot seventy-six. Lanfranco, born 
lin Parma, 1581, is scarcely less distinguished 
\than those already mentioned. He was ori- 
'ginal in his composition, which participated in 
|the style of Correggio, and harmonious in his 
| colouring. Naples was the theatre of his 
ichief labours and of his fame, thongh his St. 
| Roque and St. Conrad at Parma ere greatly 
jadmirec. Tvarint the best imitator of the 


liant manner in which are painted his St.|Caracci, Spada, Cavedone, whose soft and 
Michael, the Purification, St. Thomas the| brilliant pencil astonished Guido himself, and 
Apostle, aud the Assumption placed in Genoa) of whose Epiphany it was alleged that it was 
opposite to the St. Ignatius of Rubens. Of! superior to many of Titian’s; the rivals Pas- 
the Avrora which is painted in fresco in the) sinelli and Cignani, and their pupils, Bur- 
Rospigilosi palace it has been well said by the | rini and Dal Sole of the former, and Frances- 


intelligent and tasteful author of * Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,” that ‘ Nothing is more 
admirable in this beautiful composition, than 
the motion given to the whole. ‘The smooth 
and rapid step of the circling hours, as they 
tread on the fleecy clouds; the fiery steeds; 


the whirling wheels of the car; the torch of 


Lucifer blown back by the velocity of his ad- 
vance ; and the form of Aurora, borne through 
the ambient air, till you almost fear she should 
float from your sight; all realize the illusion. 
You seem admitted into the world of fancy, 
to revel in its brightest creations.” ‘The soul 
of Guido was as elevated as his genius—in- 
sensible himself to envy, he seemed not to see 
it in others, and was equally the friend of his 
rivals and his pupils, the latter of whom 
amounted to two hundred, some of them in 
Bologna, others in Rome. ‘The most noted 
of his fo lowers was Simon di Pesaro sur- 
named Caniarini who but for his early death 
at the age of thirty-six years would doubtless 
have rivalled the best masters of the Bolognese 


chini of the latter, were artists of great power 
and excellence, and worthy of the school to 
which they belonged. 

After this rapid sketch of the masters of the 
Bolognese school we may say of it, that al- 
though unable to boast of a Raphael, a Cor- 
reggio or a Titian, it has attained a celebrity 
in the annals of painting, and displays varied 
merits superior perhaps to any other, whe- 
ther we consider the number of its artists or 
the excellence and variety of their style. 
With less decided expression of character 
than the Florentine, and not so classcial in its 
subjects as the Roman school, it excels the 
former in colouring and clair-obscur, and 
|takes precedence of the latter in grace and 
|variety of composition. If it does not shine 
jin the highest department of dramatic effect, 
lit exhibits more than any other school the 
delineation of human nature—it represents 
\the philosophy of life rather than the abstract 
|expression of lofty intellect or intense feeling. 





Simplicity and chasteness of composition in 


Y ° | . 
school. Not among the least celebrated or| which it excelled, were especially inculeated 
° . -. . . " . < 
meritorious of these is Barhiert more com-|by its great master, Annibal Caracci who 
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painting to tell any story —and that more will 
only produce confusion, and be as cold spec- 
tators of the principal action, or to use his 


own expression they will be merely to let. 


The Venetian Scuoot of painting has been 
very prolific of great artists. It seems to 
have participated in the spirit of the govern- 
ment and character of its nobility ; it may be 
called aristocratic, not less by the richness 
and splendor of vestments, and colouring of 
the single figures than by its want of popular 
expression, and the commotions of life, owing 
to deficient composition and want of unity of 
purpose or object in the groups. Among its 
earliest benefactors the name of Squarcione 


is most conspicuous. He travelled into Greece 
and took sketches of the most remarkable re 


mains of herancient monuments. These toge- 
ther with statues, torsos, busts, bas reliefs and 
funeral-urns were deposited in his workshop 
which thus became a real study and museum 
alike instructive to the painter, and attractive 
to the scholar and man of taste. John Bellini, 
the real founder of this school, was thought to 
be superior to Raphael himself in what is call- 
ed the architectural part of painting, or the 
delineation of monuments of architecture ; 
but his colouring still partook of the monoton- 
ous and dry tone of his predecessors. He 
died in 1501, aged eighty years. Giorgio 
Barbarelli, usually called Giorgione like 


Raphael united in himself the graces of body 


to the beauties of mind. He was called the 
Michel Angelo of his school, and but for his 
premature death in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, A. D. 1511, would have disputed the 
sceptre of the art with Titian himself. He 


was most attached to the representation of 
manly beauty, fine heads with flowing hair, 


brilliant armour, plumes and scarfs. His scho- 


lar Fra Sebastiano surnamed del Piombo, had 
the honour of being associated in some works 


with Raphael. Palma surnamed Il Vecchio 


(the old) and Cariani were his imitators; as 
also Gio Antonio Licinio, or Sachiense, or 
Cuticelio, or Pordenone, for he had all these 
aliases, and wasa rival of Titian, whom he was 
as ready to defy with his sword as with his 
pencil; for which purpose he wis in the ha- 
bit of painting with this weapon at his side. 
He surpassed Guercino in the magic of clair 
obscur, and even made some approaches to 
Corregzio himself. Bet greatly meritorious 
as are these names, they are all thrown into 
the shade by him who figures as one of the 
“four princes of painting.” Every reader 
will of course anticipate us by pronouncing 
the name of Titian or Tiziano Vecellio. The 
first performance of this great artist, the 
-** Tribute Money” made before he had attain- 
. ed the age of manhood, established his repu- 
tation as already the rival of Albert Durer, 
and the most laborious and finished of painters, 
in the exquisite delicacy of detail even to the 





hairs, and down on the hands and pores of the 
skin, with at the same time a surprising truth 
of colouring. He soon found for himself a 
second manner, evident in his Archangel Ra- 
phael wita Tobias at hisside, executed, in his 
thirtieth year, and which with his “Christ” 
showed to the delighted spectator effects hi- 
therto unknown in painting. His “Leda” drew 
from Michel Angelo the expression, “ What 
a pity that Titian does not draw as well as 
he paints ;” and in fact this opinion ofa rival 
was the Janguage of truth, however much the 
admirers of the celebrated Venetian may 
choose fo overlook it by insisting on his unri- 
valled talents and felicity of execution. Hence 
his figures of men are not so perfectly drawn 
is we could desire, and on the score of dis- 
position, his drapery is occasionally of a heavy 
appearance and trifling taste, a fault this also 
referrible to his wanting in perfect design. 
He ison the other hand deservedly ranked as 
the first of colourists; and in portrait painting 
his only rivalled by Raphael. His portraits are 
of astonishing beauty, the selection of atti- 
iudes being most happily varied and expressive; 
so natural are the featurgs, so fresh the com- 
plexion, and so beaming the entire counten- 
ince that nothing seems wanting but speech 
to satisfy us of their possessing life. ‘To an 
intimate knowledge of foreshortening he joins 
verfection of the extremities; his choice of 
clair obscur was the most judicious, and in 
this he exhibited ‘the beau-ideal; his half 
iints were graduated with the greatest art. 
No painter ever made Jandscapes after such 
grand manner, nor with such colouring and 
correctness. Algarotti, his enthusiastic ad 
mirer, ca'ls him the Homer of landscape 
painters: such was the truth, variety and 
freshness in his scenes that you feel as if in- 
vited to enter and wander through them. In 
his arecnitecture and accessories he is always 
historical, always natural. His facility of 
pencil, so great in oil painting, was still more 
admirable in his frescos. The “ Martyrdom of 
St. Peter” is considered to be be his chef 
d’ceeuvre. All the princes of Europe were 
emulous in lavishing kindesseson Titian, and 
all were desirous of having their portraits 
takenby hm. Charles V. of Spain, who had 
his painted three times, asserted, that he was 
is proud of being consigned three times to 
insmortality by the pencil of Titian as to be 
the ruler of the most extensive provinces. 
This wonderful genius lived till the advanced 
age of ninety-six, or according to some of/ 
nimety-nine. The number of Titian’s pupils} 
by no means corresponded with the extent of 
his own accomplishments, or the duration of 
his life. Some have attributed this to his) 
jealousy and fear of tinding among them a 
rival. His expulsion of ‘Tintoret from his | 
study and house without adequate cause would 
seem tu favour this supposition. Jacopo Ro- 
21 
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busti, called Tinteret from the trade of his 
father who was a dyer, was endowed with an 
ardent and enthusiastic genius, various talents 
and untiring zeal. His boldness and confidence 
in his own powers were singularly evinced in 
his writing over thedoor of a miserable cabin, 
in which his indigence, after being driven 
away by Titian, compelled him to live; * The 
druwing of Michel Angelo and the Colour- 
ing of Titian.” During this period he work- 
ed night avd day, hardly allowing himself a 
tew hours’ repose ; he copied some paintings 
of the best masters to which he had access: 
and he learned to trace by the light of his 
midn ght lamp the strong shades and cliar 
obscur so strongly marked in Iis paintings; 
his room was filled with models in plaster, 
wax, pasteboard and wood, suspended from 
the ceilings, or on the walls so us to al- 
low of his seeing the projecting shadows, the 
foreshortenings and the form in every way. 
With his fondness for elegant drapery he was 
attentive still to anatomy. But his subse- 
quent eagerness for employment and love of 
gain led him to hurry the motion of his pen- 
cil, and throw off sketches and imperfectly 
finished paintings every way unworthy of him. 
Hence the exclamation of Annibal Caracci: 
what a pity that Tintoret places himself be- 
low Tintoret! His picture called Miracolo 
della Schiava, and subsequently the Cruci- 


ed his fame as among the first masters of the 
Venetian school, second only to Titian him- 
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self. Schiavone, at first a poor boy and job 
painter, rose to eminence by the example and 
his imitation of ‘Titian. Contemporary with 
Tintoret was Jacopo da Ponte called Bassan 
from the place of his birth, was the most suc- 
cessful artist of the Venetian school in the 
medley style, he hed a decided fondness for 
representing fairs, village meetings, and ani- 
mals, and especially interiors or rooms of rustic 
cabins with all their utensils, among which 
brass was most conspicuous. His Descent 
from the Cross exhibits another favourite va- 
riety of his—a scene by torch or candle-light. 
His Queen of Sheba is greatly admired. Om 
one occasion Annibal Caracci extended his 
hand to take up a book painted ona seetul 
by Bassano. He left four sons inheritors 6 
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often overlook his barbarous compositions, 
anachronisms of costume and accessories and 
Lis incorrect drawing. He was, besides, too 
fanciful in the dress of his figures, and hence 
his pictures have been called fine mas- 
querades. He died in 1530, aged fifty-eight. 
His chef d’ceuvre is the ** Wedding Dinner at 
Canaan” in which Charles V., Solyman the 
Magnificent, Spaniards and Italians are dress- 
ed in their national costume—rather an odd 
manner certainly of representing a feast in 
Judea. ‘This piece forms one of the magni- 
ficent collection in the Louvre. The last of 
the painters of the flourishing period of the 
Venetian school was Palma the younger. 
Varotari, Liberi, Verrari, Turchi, Salmeg- 
via, Cavagna, Celesti, Zanchi, Belluci sur- 
named empesta from his success in painting 
storms, Bambini, Lazzarini, Amigoni, Pil- 
toni, Piazzetta, Ticopolo, Rizzi, Ghislandi, 
Balestra, Rotari, Cignaroli, Ricci are all 
mentioned by our author in terms of eulogy. 
Antanio Canale, called Canaletti, is a name 
more generally known to the lovers of the art. 
His father was a scene painter for the theatre, 
and in the same business the son acquired great 
facility of pencil. At Rome his taste was 
formed for painting ruins and architectural 
embellishments; and on his return to Venice 
he began painting different views of tha: city, 
in which he mct with entire success. One 
of his finest views is that of the Rialto Bridge 
such as it was intended to bé after the designs 
of Palladio. ‘he chief defect of Canaletti is 
in the want of aerial perspective and trans- 
parency in his skies. 

The Scnoots or LomBaRDY next engage 
our attention. We shall give them in the 
order laid down by our author, who follows 
Lanzi. 

The Scroon or Mantua dates from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and ac- 
knowledges as its founder the celebrated 
Montegna who was the pupil of Squarcione 
at Venice. His grand performance was the 
“Triumph of Julius Caesar,” consisting of se- 
veral pictures some of which unhappily are 
scattered through the different galleries of Eu- 
rope, and others were destroyed at the sacking 
of Mantua. After him follow Coltaand Carolta, 
but his most distinguished successor was 





his style, and in a great measure of his genius. 

Subsidiary to the Venetian school, and ge- 
nerally confounded with it, is that of Verona, 
at the head of which stands Paolo Cagliari or 
Paul Veronese. We was the son of a sculp- 
tor, and destined by his father for the same 
walk, but his fondness for painting prevailed. 
The vivacity of expression in his figures, 
classic taste in architectural ornaments, per- 
fection of colouring, tue majestic attitudes 
and countenances of his females, and great 
variety of brilliant drapery cast such a charm 
over the productions of this master, that we 


Julio Romano the best and favourite scholar 
of Raphael. Mantua rebuilt after his designs, 
and uncer his superintendance, the two ducal 
palaces decorated by his magnificent frescos 
in which are represented the Trojan War, the 
Death of Lucretia, the Fable of Psyche, and 
the Wars of the Titans against Jupiter, are 
expressive titles to fame, and enduring monu- 
ments of the extent, and versatility of his 


genius, which, under the direction of his great 
master, guided him in painting the Hall of 
Of his defective 


Constantine in the Vatican. 





colouring we 


have already spoken when 
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treating of the Roman school. The best scho- 
lar of Julio was Primaticcio. 

The Scnoon or Movena tells of its founder 
Berlingeri in the early part of the fourteenth 
century ; but it is most proud of Schedone. 
This great painter was formed in the school 
of the Caracci, and this advantage joined to 
subsequent study of the works of Raphael and 
Correggio gave him an elegance of style, and 
grace of pencil unrivalled except by the mas- 
ter of Parma himself. [le was peculiarly 
happy in the airs of his heads, and exquisite 
finish, together with a blending and harmony 
of colours. His picture of St. Gemiamini is 
said to be entirely in the style and spirit of 
Correggio into whose faults he moreover gave 
of incorrectness of drawing. A Descent from 
the Cross by this artist, now in the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Parma, isdeclared by 
Mr. Bell to be “the finest piece in the col- 
lection, the most powerful in expression, and 
the most agitating in its eflects on the mind.” 





This is no small praise when we k: ow that 
in this collection are some of the best pieces} 
of Correggio. The unfortunate passion of} 
Schedone for play made him waste much 
time, and on one occasion the loss of a sum 
too large for him to pay so preyed on his 
spirits as to be the cause of his death. Cave- 
done enumerated among the artists of the 
Bolognese school, next appears; but notwith- 
standing his great talents, he was reduced to | 
beg alms, and one dav being taken sick in 
the street, he was dragg:d into a stable in 
which he breathed his last, A. D. 1660, at the 
advanced age of eighty-three. 

The Scuoo. or Parma resembles in its 
history that of certain states which rose to 
fame under one monarch or leader, and began 
to decline in weight and importance under 
his immediate successors. With Correggio 
begins this school, and from the death of his 
contemporary Parmigiano we may date its 








decline. Antonio Allegri, surnamed Cony 
reggio, was one of the most astonishing geni-+ 
uses that ever adorned the annals of paintings 
His first studies were under his uncle; subse- 
quently he took lessons from Bianchi sur 

named J/ F'raiti in Modena, and was taugh 

sculpture by Bergarelli whom he assisted it 

the group of the Pieta in the church of St 

Magaret in the same city. His first manver 
partook of that of Montegna; but his chief 
guide was his own genius, and his intuitive 
perceptions of beauty and grace. It was this 
inward monitor which prompted him, after | 
he had for a long time admired in silence a) 
picture by Raphael, to exclaim, Anch io son 

pittore; \too am a painter. At the early age 
of twenty-three he was already in possession | 
of his best manner; and at this epoch he paint-| 
ed those pictures in the monastery of St. Paul, | 








* Diana at the Chase,” in fresco, attracted so 
much attention as to obtain for him the com- 
mission to paint the Church of St. John, in 
which the Crowning of the Virgin was the 
principal subject. Atter this he executed 
the Descent from the Cross, and the Martyr- 
dom of St. Placide on canvass; and in an- 
other chapel the figure of St. John the Evan- 
gelist which is of a most sublime expression. 
But it is in the great cupola of this church 
that he exhibited that magnificent production 
of his pencil in the Ascension of Christ sur- 
rounded by his Apostles; satisfactory in all 
respects, did we not see it surpassed in the 
Assumption, at the cathedral. Epithets ap- 
plied to the other works of art, are often ex- 
aggerations; here the strongest fail to give 
adequately exalted ideas of the force of relief, 
the rounded and sv ftened outline of his figures, 
the easy and undulating flow of drapery, the 
happy disposition of light and sh.de, not in 
artificial contra-ts, but in broad masses im- 
perceptibly mingled, yet full of impressive ef- 
tect. ‘To Corregio was reserved the langu- 
age of the softer feelings of our nature: ten- 
derness and grace and subdued grief, mater- 
nal sorrow or infantile smiles are familiar to 
his pencil and beam from his paintings with 
a force and truth, which until then were 
thought beyond the reach of art. The other 
principal paintings of this artist are the Mar- 
riage of St. Catharine; A Magadalen; Chriet 
in the Garden of Olives, given by the pre- 
sest king of Spain to the Duke of Wellington; 
and The Nativity, known by the name of the 
Night of Correggio in the Dresden Gallery. 
In this last, the scene, as its name imports, Is 
represented by night; and the only light which 
illumines the group emanates from the infant 
Jesus, and which by its contrast with the 
dark shadow produces a most original and 
striking effect. This painting is the most 
triumphant exhibition of the talent of this 
gieat master for clair-obscur. Correggio is at 
once the painter of morals, and of the graces, 
of the virtues and the pleasures, of the senses, 
and of the heart. His death, at the early age 
of forty years, was as melancholy as his career 
had been brilliant. In returning from Parma 
with a sum of money which had been paid 
him in copper coin, joy at the thoughts of the 
pleasure which uis family would experience 
on his arrival made him forgetful of the ex- 
treme heat of a burning sun during his walk 
of five leagues, and urged kim to efforts be- 
yond his strength. He was in consequence 
seized with a fever which proved fatal. 
General consent has determined Correg- 
gios title toa seat with Raphael and Titian. 
Algarotti even considers his St. Jerome as 
the first painting in the world ; and Annibal 
Caracci only finds a rival performance in the 


acknowleged to be of the most majestic and|St. Cecilia of Raphael. With all his aston- 
learned expression of any traced by his pencil. |ishing powers he was not, however, propor- 
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tionably correct in design nor happy in his 
choice of attitudes, or in the distribution of 
his geoups, which were often made with a 
view to produce an effect by colours without 
regard tothe propriety of the action. It has 
been very well remarked that we do not form 
our judgment of Correggio as of other paint- 
ers. Prejudiced by the charms of his clair-ob- 
scur we allow grimace to sometimes pass for 
beauty, affectation for grace; but he always 
accomplished his end, which is to please; and 
we view his works with a predilection which 
doubles his beauties and blinds us to his de- 
fects. Angelo in carne was the exclama- 
tion of Annibal Caracci, on seeing his paint- 
ings in Parma, and this softness and freshness 
of skin joined to unrivalled skill in foreshort- 
ening was one of the great charms of his 
figures. 


The successor of Coreggio in the school of 


Parma and the only painter worthy of being 
considered as his rival was Parmigiano or 
Parmigianino: his family name was Francis 
Mazzuoli. His first attempt was an imitation 
of Correggio; but to the study of Raphael’s 
works at Rome he was more particularly in- 
debted for the forming of his style, in which 
he blended the expression of the latter and 
the grace of the former, of these great mas- 
ters. ‘The airs of his heads, figures, drape- 
ry, all bear the imprint of grace, the deity 
which he worshipped, and the want of the 
presence of which in any painting drew from 
Annibal Caracci a wish that the author of 


it had possessed something of the grace of 


Parmigiano. 

tle was at times too attentive to this quali- 
ty, and for the sake of displaying it he gave 
into affectation and exhibited figures out of 
proportion and symmetry—limbs of odd forms, 
fingers very long. and spindled. ‘Christ 
Preaching’—‘Saint Margaret,’ and ‘Moses’ are 
among his best productions. His Cupid sharp- 
ening his arrow, and two children at his 
feet, one laughing and the other crying was 
attributed to Corregio. He is considered in 
Italy asthe inventor of etching with aqua- 
fortis. He died at the early age of 37 A. D. 
1540. 

In the Scoot or Cremona the Campis, fath- 
er and son, are most celebrated. A pupil of 
the latter called Sofonisba Angussola rose 
to considerable distinction as a portrait paint- 
er. Vandyke asserted thathe learned more 
from this woman, who was blind at the time, 
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than from the most sharp sighted masters.-— 
But the favourite and most known scholar of 
Bernardino Campi was T'rotti, the rival and 
competitor of Augustin Caracci at Parma. 

‘The Scuoon or MiLAN is proud of enrolling 
the name of Leonardo da Vinci amongst its 
masters—a claim derived more from his resi- 
dence in the city of Milan and the numerous 
brilliant works executed there than from his 
education or any attempt to be the head ofa 
new style of painting. ‘The most celebrated, 
and certainly the most successful imitator of 
da Vinci was Bernardino Levino or Luini, 
from the place ofhis birth near Lake Mag- 
giore. The resemblance between some of 
the paintings of these two artists is so strong 
as to deceive many amateurs; and we may 
say, in corroboration of this opinion, that we 
ourselves noted down the similarity without 
being at the time aware of the connexion 
between them, or of their belonging to the 
same school. Gwuadenzio Ferrara follows 
next as worthy of our esteem by his cor- 
rect drawing and more improved colouring, 
than most of his predecessors. He died at 
the age of 66 years A. D. 1550. The two 
Procacini though Bolognese by birth, render- 
ed important services to the school of Milan 
—which in the person of Crespi who died 
1630 had the last of its good masters. 

Here we part from Count Orloff after hav- 
ing accompanied him through twenty one 
chapters of his work, the last or twenty sec- 
ond of which treats of the artists of the day, 
among whom Camuccini of Rome, Bassi of 
Bologna, Benvenuti of Florence and Saja of 
Naples are most conspicuous. Ciappa of 
this last city has acquired celebrity by his 
peculiar talent tor copying the paintings of 
the old masters with such fidelity, that the 
copy cannot be distinguished from the origi- 
nal even when they are both placed togeth- 
er. Ciappa has no original inventive talent, 
and has never executed a picture of his own 
composition above mediocrity. 

We say that we have accompanied our 
author, by which we mean that without ser- 
vilely following in his track, or choosing al- 
ways to avail ourselves of the land marks or 
sketches which he has made, we have gener- 
ally pursued a parallel course, adopting his 
order of inquiry and availing ourselves of 
opinions from other quarters when we believ- 
ed that they would aid us in presenting a more 
distinct and correct view of Italian painting. 


END 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


The Autobiography of John Galt makes us acquainted with the thoughts and doings 
of a strong worldly minded man, who claims for himself a large share of imagination ; but 
whose real forte, as an author, lies in describing the realities of life, in a style of quiet hu- 
mour. His own course was diversified by various pursuits, in which ability was manifested, 
but without the reward of success, In the adverse circumstances to which he was subject- 
ed including his late, and we may fear last attack of a dangerous malady, he seems to have 
relied more for support, on a stoical philosophy, if not blind fatalism,than on the consola- 
tions of religion. 

What, it may be asked, are the claims of John Galt to ask public attention to be direct- 
ed to the incidents of his life? We shall state them with brevity; referring to the Auto- 
biography itself for the various, and as we cannot but think, not uninteresting, nor unin- 
structive details, which should connect our plain outlines, Galt’s early predilections were 
for books, flowers and music, with a bias for mechanics, and a love of grand but useful 
schemes—such as for supplying Greenock with water, and cutting a canal to unite Loch 
Lomond with Loch Long. When the whole nation was excited by the prospect of an in- 
vasion by Napoleon Bonaparte, Galt set about raising a corps of two companies of sharp- 
shooters, or riflemen. Leaving Greenock, he went to London, engaged in commerce with a 
person, as a partner, by whom he was wronged, and through whom the house became bank- 
rupt. He now entered of Lincoln’s Inn, to qualify himself for the practice of the law ; 
and partly for his health, and partly for instruction, went abroad. In the Mediterranean he 
made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, whom he describes in the work before us: he trav- 
elled through Sicily, Greece, a part of Asia Minor, and Turkey in Europe. His darling 
theme, at this time, was todefeat the intentions of the French Emperor, by opening a 
route for the smuggling of goods through Turkey into Germany, and thence into other 
countries of the continent. On his return he abandoned the study of the law, and took to 
matrimony and editing the publication of a * New British Theatre.’ Appointed agent of 
claimants in Canada, on the government, for losses in the American war, he subsequently 
was the chief instrument of organizing a Canada Company, to purchase and settle the 


Crown and Clergy reserve lands. As agent for this company,he went out to Canada by way 
of the United States, and engaged actively in the work of clearing and settling in Upper 
Canada, the details of which are among the most entertaining of his book.  Ill-treated 
by the Company,he threw up his office and returned to London, where he became authot by pro- 
fession; but al ways as he alleges,through necessity,or for relaxation,rather than from any decid- 
ed addiction to letters. As biographer of Byron,he tells usof a singular circumstance illustrat- 
ing the plagiarism of the noble poet: in the same capacity he made the acquaintance of 
the Countess of Guiccioli, when that lady was in England. Fora while he was Editer of 
the ‘London Courier,’ but soon became weary of a business, which he certainly does not 
describe in terms very flattering to the vanity of those who aspire to the honours of editor- 
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ship. Fresh schemes and projects next engaged his attention—being compelled to abstain 
from literary labours on account of increasing bodily infirmities, in the which, however, his 
mind did not, he assures us, participate. 

Thus, rouch of Galt’s chief deeds and movements, as far as regards the active business of 
life. His writings are numerous; some of them of extended reputation and undoubted 
merit : such as the Ayrshire Legatees, Annals of the Parish, and the Provost, written be- 
fore his departure for America; and Laurie Todd, and the Life of Lord Byron written 
after his return home. ‘The entire list of his works is prefixed to our edition of the Auto- 
biograufihy; and would at once show their author to be a man of no ordinary powers of 
mind, and facility of execution. The causes which originated them, and his own criti- 
cisms thereon, are given in the Autobiography, which contains also numerous sketches of 
character and of incidents, in which the reader cannot well miss taking a lively interest, 
as well from their intrinsic importance, as from the mmner of their being placed before 


him. 


The notes added to this first American Edition, will, it is hoped, be regarded by the 


reader witha favourable eye,as pertinent illustrations of tie text. Eprror. 


PREFACE 
By the Author. 


Tus Autobiography does not consist of con- 
fessions, but only of such a series of transac- 
tions as may be candidly related. Individuals 
have been spoken of in a strain which the 
Author did not find pleasant, and it would 
have been more congenial to his taste, could 
he have omitted all notice of them. In sev- 
eral cases he has suppressed names. ‘he 
feelings and recollections associated with 
them, unfortunately, could not be suppressed ; 
in all, however, he has delivered himself as 
he felt, and will be happy to receive cause to 
retract any of his animadversions. 

With another description of persons he 
has not been less free; throughout the book 
he has, to use an old proverb, endeavoured to 
describe the ford as he found it, and to treat 
good and evil occurrences with equal impar- 
tiality. 

It is, however, not in human nature, to 
speak of suffermg and misfortune with the 

same equanimity as of friendship and favour, 
but if it shall be thought that his sentiments 
in latter years towards the world are less 
gracious than those of earlier times, let it be 
recollected in mitigation of the severity of] 
criticism, that he has not been able to front 
audversity,and has had a larger experience 
of its ; 
‘Tron scourge, and torturing hour.’ 

In proceeding with the narrative he is ve- 
ry sensible of having neglected, apparently, 
many persons by whom he has been greatly 
obliged, but they must see, the ‘mselves, that 


he could not mention their names without| [ 


referring to incidents, which, however, a bi- 
ographer may think himself warranted to 
explore, the writer of his own memoius may 
be excused for not bringing forward. He 
cannot say more without, in the opinion of 
the judicious, violating propriety. The man 
who has given hostages to society, 1s bound to 
respect their feelings quite as much as his 
own. 

‘lhe printing of the book had proceeded 
some length before it occurred to him, that, 
perhaps, several gentlemen to whom he has 
alluded by name, might not be satisfied with 
seeing themselves so placed before the pub- 
lic. But he can make no other apology for 
the liberty he has inadvertently taken, than 
by stating the truth, which is, that having 
only good to say of them, it did not at first 
occur to him, that in doing so he was com- 
mitting any error. Besides, some sort of 
extenuation of the fault may be allowed, when 





itis recollected that it was made asa final 
expression and testimony to their worth.— 
Had he then been as well as he is now, he 
would probably have been more guarded ; as 
it is, however, nothing could be furthe ‘+r from 
his thoughts than to give offence.—He only 
refers to the circumstance here, because the 
respectable in private life do not like to be 
drawn from the shelter of seclusion, He re- 
collects how much he wes once affected, 
when a yonng man, at sce ing himself allud- 
ed to by name, in a biogr aphical sketch, 
though it was evidently done in kindness: 
he judges of the feelings of others by his 
own. 

There is a more serious charge which may 
be brought against him, than that of speaking 








gratefully of those who may not themselves 
like it. It is in saying so much about him- 
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self; but it was a task imposed by the nature 
of the work, and not a matter in which he 
had any choice. Egotism is at all times an 
odious habit; though it is but a habit after 
all: could it have been avoided in an autobi- 
ography, it certainly would have had no place 
here, even though the author had possessed 
the alchemy of converting seeming vanity 
into any thing so pure and precious as _nai- 
vete. He hopes, however, he has not offend- 
ed in what he has said of himself, beyond the 
good-natured reader’s indulgence; for on all 
occasions he has attempted to show that he 
was aware of the light in which egotistical 
garrulity might be considered, even by the 
liveliest, awake to its vanity and weakness, 

He deprecates the animadversions to which 
the work is liable for many other faults. be- 
sides those which are derived from defects 
inherent in the author. When it was com- 
menced, he was afflicted to a very great de- 
gree, by the infirmity, which has probably 
rendered him an invalid for the remainder of 
his life. He could neither write nor read the 
manuscript himself; many of the proof sheets 
he was unable to correct, and mistakes, 
which may be observed in them, have escap- 
ed detection in the process of hearing the 
press-work only read over. His amanuensis 
was a boy, save when some accidental friend- 
ly visitor was good enough to take the pen.— 
The errors, however, are less owing to a 
want of proper respect for the public, than to 
the circumstances of his condition; for al- 
though he complains of being a feeble crip- 
ple, and that his “ right hand has lost its cun- 
ning,” his ails are not circumscribed to these 
afflictions.” 

His habits were active, prone to motion, 
and, perhaps from the sedentary change in- 
duced, he endures more than can well be 
conceived by those who have their impa- 
tience in better discipline. His acutest sense 
of calamity arises from his inability to em- 
ploy himself in other pursuits than in those: 
of literature; and he very earnestly prays 
that the reader may not have reason to sym- 
pathise with his lamentations on that account 
But it is not easy to describe the miseries of 
being suddenly transmuted from activity, 
into the passive inertness of wearisome ina- 
bility to perform, unassisted, the commonest 
actions. It is enly not so dreadful as the 
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state of the Siamese, with the corpse of his 
brother on his back, but worse than the 
shackling of the living and the dead togeth- 
er; for, in that eastern torture, the spirit 
feels not the incarceration which makes the 
imprisoning flesh more dismal] than fetters or 
chains, 

Though, like all men, he has tasted the 
bitterness of the world, yet in speaking of 
those by whom he has not been conciliated to 
regard the human race as better than they 
really are, he hopes, that it will not appear 
he has indulged in much acrimony. His 
principles incline him to consider the vices 
as morbid secretions of the moral constitu- 
tion— the workings of original sin, — and 
surely the victims of disease ought rather 
to be viewed with compassion than as ob- 
jects of hate and detestation. But no man 
likes to associate witha snake,and he may, 
in consequence, at times, have forgotten his 
creed, and used expressions of resentment 
that derive no beauty from energy, nor vir- 
tue from their accordance with the errors of 
humanity. But in sad seriousness he consid- 
ers the penalties, which society inflicts for 
aberrations, abundantly known to those who 
incur them. ‘Their inefficacy to accomplish 
correction, proves the inveteracy of the dis- 
ease, which may be either innate, accidental, 
or chronic. No man can change his appear- 
ance by voluntary resolution; he can only 
improve it a little by discipline : and with the 
mind it is as with the body, we cannot alter 
the structure, but its vigour may be increased 
by training, or its complexion rendered more 
delicate by study. He would rather remem. 
ber wrongs with commisseration, than rumi- 
nate on vindictive thoughts, both naturally 
and from principle ; and yet perhaps he has 
not lived so long, without having received 
some cause to justify more sullenness towards 
mankind. 

The memoir terminates with his last im- 
minent illness, but though it was undoubtedly 
an epochal event, it has not been followed by 
such a change in his habits, as it might have 
been supposed to have produced; it has, 
however, obliged him to have recourse to 
dictation: in other respects, as the present 
work demonstrates, it has not greatly affected 
his familiarity with the reader. 

September 12th, 1833, 
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Southennan : ; - p 

Bogle Corbet ‘ . ; ‘ , . j . 
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Eben Erskine ? . ; : , ; 
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The Life of Lord Byron . ; . eee : 
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phiets, one on the trade in the West Indies and our North American colonies. “The 
Speech not Spoken,” and “ Cursory Remarks.” A vast number of Talesand Essays are in 
different periodical publications and Annuals; together with “ Visitors, or a Trip to Que- 
bec,” and “ An Aunt in Virginia,” performed at New York. 
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EPOCH FIRST. 


jconfirmation, my earliest recollections relate 

to that town. very year, it is true, I was 

icarried to Greenock for a short time, but my 

Introduction. Birth. Removal to Green-|home was in Irvine till 1789-90, when my 
ock. Early accidents. Passion for flow-| permanent removal came to pass. 

ers. The Buchanites. A grand — Of this first epoch I do not recollect much 

sion at Kilmarnock for the Duchess Of! worth relating, but memory oceasionally car- 


> / y ; ls ; 
Portland and Lady Canning. ‘ries me back Jo transactions that must have 


CHAPTER I. 


‘happened when I was very young, less than 

Ir is certainly nota very gentlemaniy occu-|two years of age, and yet [have not a very 
pation to write one’s own lite; “my poverty|good general memory. Of local circumstan- 
not my will consents” to the egotistical un-|ces, however, I have never met with any per- 
undertaking; at the same time, my actual|son who hada superior graphic recollection, 
adventures are as likely to amuse the reader|and what I do remember, appears to me more 
as the incidents of any fiction which has|ofa pictorial nature than that catalogue of 
hitherto escaped from my pen. occurrences which make up the memory of 
{ have always understood that Irvine in}most men. As an instance, when not much 
Ayrshire was my birth-place, and that the/more than a year old, I perfectly at this day 
event happened on the 2d of May, 1779; in’ recal to mind an incident sufficiently childish 
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in itseli, but illustrative of this peculiar fac-|was late when we arrived. Next morning, 
ulty. ‘however, 1 got out of bed by break of day 
In the kitchen of my grandmother the and hurried into the garden, when, instead of 

hearth rose considerably higher than the floor.,the sprouting plants, lo! they were in blos- 
It happened that a cousin who was about six;som; and I could not persuade myself that 
months older, received with mea present of a they were not lilies brought from a distance 
little stool. Nothing would serve us but we/and planted in the beds. 
must sit in our new fangledness upon these! The phenomenon excited my curiosity ; 
stools on the raised hearth. Accordingly’ from that day and long after I became passion- 
they were placed there, and in our glee we at ly fond of flowers, and derived inexpressible 
began to push one another by the feet as we! pleasure from their developrnent in the cul- 
sat on our elevated platform. In this work ture; latterly the taste gave way toa predi- 
somehow the fire, on which stood a tea-kettle, lection for trees and shrubs: but an accident 
was disordered, and caused it to spout out;,afterwards put an end to both. 
I in attempting to escape from the jet d’eau,) Soon after my wonderment at the lilies 
fell over the hearth backwards, and the ket-| was over, a very odd business occurred at Ir- 
tle scalded my cousin’s legs, producing as|vine, memorable in the history of sects. I 
may be suppose od, screams and uproar, The allude to the rise of the Buchanites, of whom 
scene, the cause, and the shape of the kettle at this early age I became a follower, under- 
are still before me. Other reminiscences of standing as much of their creed as the gen- 
about the same time are as vivid, but the date erat ity of the serious professors. The story 
of none is so distinct. The era is fixed so is this. 

early as somewhere between my first and) Mr. White, the Relief minister of Irvine, 
second year, because my sister was not then |being called to assist at the sacrament in 
born. Indeed her birth is marked in my re- Glasgow, where a Mrs. Buchan had an op- 
membrance, by a terrible accident of the like portunity of hearing him, so delighted her by 
sort. She was born in Greenock, and her/lis oratory that she wrote to him that he 
birth is hallowed to me by the accident. I} was the first minister who had spoken effect- 
was then there, and at the time in the custo-|ually to her sinful heart; expressing, at the 
dy of some one, standing on the kitchen|same time, a wish to visit him at Irvine, that 
dresser, caressed and caressing, when the|she might be further confirmed in the faith. 
event was proclaimed to “all the house.”"—} He showed her letter with clerical vanity 
Whoever had charge of me forgot I was onto some of his people, who gave her a very 
the dresser, and leaving me there, ran into) welcome reception and considered her as a 
the passage to hear the news more particular-| woman of great gifts. Religion was the 
ly. Welldo I recollect my horror at being|constant theme of her loqnacity, and her 
so abandoned; I looked over the edge of the time was spent in visiting from house to 
dresser as Shakespear makes Edgar look over) house, in making family worship, and in ex- 
the cliff at Dover, and seeing my perilous,pounding the Scriptures; but some of the 
height, roared and ramped and stamped “us|congregation began to doubt the truth of the 
it were a nightingale” till removed. xospel according to Mrs. Buchan. Mr. 

These two circumstances stand so limned| White, the Relief minister, however, impli- 
and bright in my remembrance, that I could|@tY credited her orthodoxy; but the Relief 
bear testimony to their occurrence on oath congregation expressed their dissatisfaction 
before any judicature, although they have ‘with his ministry, and required her dismissal 
been followed by no effects, b sion than as|*8 @ dangerous person. He refused, they 


. ° ; thre afte Yai > 9] xs ff j i 
proofs of that singular loca! memory for/“rettened, hoa on oy tow “hi vote: in his 
which [ have among my friends been distia-|‘elusion as I r. dw - Irving — : ~ | 

" =! da ~ a fhe proceedings rt deis > 
guished, and which has ever continued to a ines which the infidels adoptec 
Ir. " hite was ultimately deposed from his 
yi] ic a oF > ss > 2 
“Grow with my giowth and strengthen wiih my si" Ss minister; neve rtheles he peace fully 
strength.” baliconel up “the keys of the kirk” and 
oreached in a tent. 
In the spring of the year 1783 trivial in-| The curiosity of the public was excited ; 


cident had on me for many years great infin strange accounts were given of the doctrine 
ence. One morning, asI was pli tying injand manner of worship among the Buchan- 
the garden, very early, among other thingslites. They usually met in the night-time 
I observed with surprise the heads of the|and were instructed by the prophetess. She 
narcissus peering above ground. [ have no|eave herself out to be the woman spoken of 
recollection of the cause that Jed me to re-|in the twelfth chapter of the Revelations, and 
mark the circumstance, but it dwelt on my\that Mr. White was the man-child she had 
memory. In the course of a few daysatter {|}brought forth. These and other ravings 
was taken to Greenock, where [ remained drew upon her and her party the indignation 
some weeks, and on my returnto Irvineit of the populace. The house of Mr. White 
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was gutted by a mob, and repeated applica- 
tions fromthe members of the Relief congre- 
gation to proceed against her as a blasphe- 
mer and “an odious schismatiec,” caused the 
magistrates to dismiss her from the town.— 
To protect her from insult they, however, ac- 
companied her about a mile,and forty or fifty 
followers proceeded with her singing psalms 
as they went, shouting and saying they were 
going to new Jerusalem. 

I with many other children also accompa- 
nied her, but my mother in a state of distrac- 
tion pursued and drew me back by the lug 
and the horn. I have not the slightest rec- 
ollection of Mrs. Buchan’s heresies,x—how 
could I!—but the scene and more than once 
the enthusiasm of the psalm singing has risen 
on my remembrance, especially in describing 
the Covenanters in Ringan Gilhaize. 

From that time, although I have vivid re- 
collections of many things, yet the reader 
would not care about hearing of them, es- 
pecially as they are introduced in my novels, 
but I should not omit an event which has had 
a singular influence on my conduct through 
Jife. 

When the present Duchess of Portland 
and Lady Canning were girls, the executors 
of their father bought all the lands in the 
neighbourhood of Kilmarnock, the estate 
now of the duke of Portland. The young 
ladies were brought to see the purchase, and | 
those 


“Wha leather tax and draw, 


Of all denominations,”’ BoRNs. 





got up the procession of King Crispin for| 
their gratification. It was certainly very| 
grand; the only procession I ever saw in any | 
degree comparable to that was the coronation 
of King George the Fourth, which, however, 
in my opinion, was, at this disiance of time, 
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seen, and my juvenile imagination was fully 
excited, 

Between the procession and this picture I 
was prodigiously interested, continually going 
out and in; never had any thing produced 
on me such an effect; I lost all recollection, 
and totally forgot that 1 looked “ but on a 
stool,” nor could I conceive any thing more 
wild and wonderful than that view. Often 
and often since it has risen upon my recollec- 
tion, and when in after life at the Falls, I 
fancied mvself on the very spot below the 
town of Manchester on the American side 
from which the drawing had been taken. 

From the time of this visit to Kilmarnock 
till finally removed from Irvine [ have no 
very particular recollection, except of a storm 
at sea, of which a description is given in 
“Tue Provost”; but I] was a soft, ailing ane 
growing boy. Ihave no remembrance of the 
enjoyment of perfect health for several years, 
and yet I was not ill; a sort of “ all-overish- 
ness’ hung about me, and when not engaged 
with my flowers J lounged on :ny bed, which 
gave mea kind of literary predilection: all 
sorts of ballads and story-bouks were accumu- 
lated by me, and some of them have left im- 
pressions that still remain fresh and unfaded. 

This infirm state led me not only to avoid 
the hearty excercises of other boys, but to 
seek indoor amusement that was, hed it been 


observed, remarkable in one so young. I re- 
member that there were a number of old 


women who lived in the close behind my 
grandmother’s house, and in their society 
to hear their tales and legends 1 was a fre- 
quent visitor. One ofthem wasthe mother 
of Lieutenant Gueliland who was a flag-of- 
ficer to Lord Nelson, and killed at the battle 
of Trafalgar. He was older than me, and ] 
do not recollect him very well, but he was a 
brave and intelligent officer; his townsmen 


no more equal to it than a kitten toa mallee have erected a monument to his memory in 


ny cat. It is time, however, that I should 


conclude this chapter, for the event to be re-| 


corded is too much of an epochal nature to be 
crammed in at the fag end. 





CHAPTER I. 


A View of the Falls of Niagara. A Storm. 
Predilection for books. Lieut. Gueliland. 
A schoolmaster. Lord Boyle. Mr. Eck- 
ford, of New York. Marion Crawford. 
Mr. Eckford’s death. 


Kr_MARNOCK is about six miles from Irvine, 
and I was carried there to see the show. In 


the relation’s house to which I was taken, 
lay a folio which coatained many pictures, 
and among them a view of the Falls of Ni- 


the church, and [have the gratification to 
record that I obtained for his only sister a 
munificent donation from the patriotic Fund 
formed during the war at Lloyd’s. 

Another of them was an old widow, bent 
into a hoop; she had an only son, but he was 
gone from her long before my time, and she 
lived a lonely life. With this friendless aged 
woman | wasa great favourite, and exceed- 
ingly attached to her, for she had many kind- 
ly qualities that won upon an infirm boy’s 
best affections. She has often since served 
me asa inodel ; not that her actual state has 
been depicted by me, but 1 have imagined 
her in situations that were calculated to bring 
out her character. She was very poor, and 
spun out her low and wintry existence by her 
rock and tow. Ihave often assisted her to 
ree] her pirns, and enjoyed strange pleasure 
in the narratives of her life and privations.— 





It was the wildest sight I had ever 


agara. 


It gives mea sort of melancholy pleasure to 
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record that her latter days were tempered in 
theirsterility by the kindness of my aunt and 
cousins, [ have never enquired, even | 
this hour, if she merited so much regard. 
There was another old woman, a relation, 
that I was also very partial to; her husband 
was blind, and she herself had some brimstone 
notions of religion, but much in her circum- 
stances excited at once both compassion and 
laughter. When many years after | heard 
of her death, I well recollect saying, in a let- 


ter written to my aunt on the occasion, in the| 


words of Henry the Fifth on the death of 
Sir John Falstaff, that 


* T could have better spared a better man.” 


She was one of those fplausible sybils that 
juggled in my morning path. 

One thing should not be forgotten ; owing 
to my growth and consequent ailment I made 
comparatively little progress in my educa- 
tion, but | had avery clear idea of what I 
did learn, and never afterwards forgot it. — 
Among other expedients to counteract my in- 
firmity was being sent in the evening private- 
ly to take lessons in reading from the school- 
master. In this task, which was desultorily 
executed IL read with him the Spectator and 
Gil Blas, and as I have never read either 
since, | am led to conciude that in those con- 
clave instructions, | ev'nced something of in- 
telligence : when I left him he made me a 
present of Goldsmith’s Roman History. Ne- 
vertheless my progress during 1788 and 89 
was not equal to my coinpanion’s, and yet 
the schools of Irvine were particularly good. 
The present Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Boyle, 
left the grammar school in the same year 
that l entered it. He was at that time a ve- 
ry sensitive lad, and our schoolmaster spoke 
of him with approbation, not for talent, but 
his sensibility to any matter wherein he con- 
ceived himself wrong or fault was imputed 
to him. Generally, indeed, my schoolfellows 
have turned out well, and some of them have 
meritoriously attained distinction. Among 
others was the late Mr. Eckford, of New 
York*. He learned to be a ship-carpenter, 
and early went abroad with the reputation, 
even, then, of talent ; but I recal him to re-| 
collection by a very affecting story. 

At that time in Irvine were several chil- 
dren from the East Indies, among them a| 
girl called Marion Crawford, with s ngularly | 
beautiful long black hair, and that composed 
character of physiognomy which is supposed 
by the Italians to be particularly characteris- 
tic of the Madonna. Between her and Eck- 
ford a mutual attachment grew up until it be- 





* I do not mention names particularly, because | know 
not if they would like it, but these men belong to the 
public. 
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{came known to all the town, and was even 
'respected by the schoolboys. Eckford was 
folder than ine, but I remember the circum- 
stance very perfectly. Ah! 


‘* The course of true love never did run sinooth,”’ 

Henry Eckford and Marion Crawford were 
not destined to be an exception to the rule of 
fortune. He went abroad, and she, poor 
creature, was lately living forlorn in single 
| blessedness. 
| ‘This Mr. Eckford became afterwards the 
erand architect and builder of the American 
navy.* and accumulated a vast fortune. 1 
shall hereafter have occasion to mention how 
we met, but his fortune made him the prey of 
designing men; and he was inveigled on ac- 
count of his wealth by a party to join in some 
public scheme. When I first met him he 
was tlien flourishing in prosperity, and had 
sent his son with a tutor to make the tour of 
Europe. 

Some sinister trick in the management of 
the company made him responsible for all 
his fortune; a legislative investigation by the 
State of New York was instituted to exam- 
ine the circumstances, and though Eckford 
lost his fortune he was honourably acquitted. 
He sent me to Canada copies of the proceed- 
ings, and I was glad and sorrowful at the re- 
sult ; glad of his acquittal and sorrowful for 
his fate. 

His son, however, returned to him ; but as 
if misfortune had, after a career of great 
splendour, marked him for her particular 
prey, the young man in attempting to save 
his sister was with her burnt to death. 

IT saw Eckford after this calamitous event, 
and we had a good deal of school-boy con- 
versation respecting himself. He had then 
made up his mind to leave the United States, 
vut had not decided in what direction to move. 
[ mentioned to him Russia, offering him a 
letter; but he had decided on no particular 
place. Afterwards he went to Constantino- 
yle, where the dockyards were put under his 
superintendence, and he was treated by the 
Sultan with uncommon condescension aid 
confidence. He died, however, soon ; his body 
was carried to New York, where it was 
interred with particular distinction. 

The circumstance which induces me to 
mention him here was, that among other 
early recollections he enquired, in the con- 
versation alluded to, if I had any remem- 
brance of Marion Crawford. ‘There was 


«li is not detracting fromthe real meritof Mr. Eck- 
ford to deny the accuracy of this assertion. Numerous 
vessels, both inthe public and mercantile marine, built 
under his direction in the ship yards in New York, are 
evidence of his skill in naval architecture. But no_ per- 
son would pretend to arrogate for him the merit of sim- 
ilar works in the ship-yards of the other cities of the 
Union.—EpiTor, 
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something in the topics of our conversation 
and his manner that rendered the question 
affecting ; but I could give him no answer 
than by mentionng that | believed she was 
still alive and unmarried. Forty years had 
elapsed since he had seen her. It has ever 
seemed to me that there was something pa- 
thetic in his enquiry. I have often since 
thought of it; for he remarked that strange 
changes happen in life. It was so with him- 
self, for he who had reached the very sum- 
mit of prosperity was then again as poor as 
Miss Crawford ; but there was a conscious-| 
ness about him that he was destined to die| 
no ordinary man, 





CHAPTER IIL, 


My gardening. Temper. Opposition to 
my studies. Mechanical taste. Music. 
Schemes and projects. 


My removal to Greenock was neither herald- 
ed nor attended by comets or eclipses ; i for- 
get every thing about it, except that the 
family took up their abode in a new house 
which my father had built and my sister stil] 
inhabits ; attached was a garden, in the dec- 
orations of which my taste for flowers suffer- 
ed no interruption. For several years it 
afforded ne agreeable employment, and | still 
recollect with pleasure the aspect of the bor- 
ders when the sun was shining and the air 
clear. 

At the schools if I was not considered a 
dull boy I certainly made no particular pro- 
gress. That softness of disposition which 
arose from languor was perhaps not so re- 
markable there as at Irvine, for I recollect 
my experience of increased vigour. It nev- 
er however acquired at Greenock the epithet 
of equanimity, such as I afterwards enjoyed 
in the world, but it does not reflect much hon- 
ouron the discernment of many about me, 
that its equal nature was not perceived.— 
Softness of disposition does not always index 
an even temper, nor was mine of this descrip- 
tion. It wasevenness of mind rather than 
of temper, with decision of character, slow 
in manifesting itself, but surprising when it 
didso. Fora number of years I pride my- 
self on recollecting many triumphs of temper, 
but alas ' [ can du so no longer, the vicissi- 
tudes of life have mastered forbearance, and 
made me at least as irascible as my neigh- 
bours. 

My removal to Greenock was to the indi- 
vidual an important era; I felt, notwithstand- 
ing my slow progress in scliool studies, a bud- 
ding of faculties that afterwards came to leaf, 
and { may say tosome blossom, although the 





fruit has never set. 
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The greatest drawback however to be en- 
countered, arose from my mother ; she could 
not endure to see my sleepy nature, and as- 
eribed it to my predilection for books, of which 
it was bat an effect, not the cause. In after 
life, when she was olaand circumstances had 
changed, she confessed her error ; but it can- 
not be accounted for in a woman so remarka- 
bly endowed. My father was one of the 
best, as he was one of the handsomest men, 
but he was of an easy nature, with only pas- 
sable ability, in which however probity was 
predominant. My mother was however a 
very singular person ; possessing a masculine 
strength of character, with great natural hu- 
mour, and a keen perception of the ridiculous 
inothers. In her prime, as 1 would call it, 
she indulged in queer metaphorical expres- 
sions, exceedingly forcible and original. In 
latter life this grew so much into a _ habit, 
that her talk to strangers must have seemed 
often fantastical. ‘The rich ore of common 
sense, however, which pervaded her observa- 
tions was always remarkable, and frequently 
extorted an instantaneous assent to her opin- 
ions, While they provoked irrepressible laugh- 
ter. 

Under her superintendence I undoubtedly 
made great moral proficiency ; I can trace in- 
numerable instances of the benefits derived 
from her advice, but she was angrily averse 
to my bookish propensities, and until I left 
the shelter of the maternal wing never ceased 
to condemn my drowsy studies. The passion 
for reading derived food from the public li- 
brary, aselection of books formed with un- 
common judgment and taste. The useful 
predominates in the collection, and to this cir- 
cumstance, probably, should be attributed my 
habitual partiality for works of a solid char- 
acter. I dare not venture to call it better 
than a habit. 

While yet at school I had a bids for me- 
chanics, which an observant master might 
have turned to some account. Among other 
things, | attempted to make a piano-forte, 
alias a hurdy-gurdy, in a box, and was mag- 
nificent in shows. The managers of the pup- 
pet pageants at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den might have taken a lesson from me in a 
‘vonderfui edephusicon that I got upafter see- 
ing Lutherburg’s exhibition. But the most 
successful of all my devices was an Eolian 
harp, which was occasionally shown off in the 
staircase window, particularly when my mo- 
ther happened to be absent, for its mournful 
melody put her in the vapours, as she said, 
and I was obliged to give away the ‘ wind 
organ” to a schooliellow. 

To these tuneful experimenis succeeded 
the solitary study of music, by an attempt to 
teach myself the flute. I was led to this by 


the example of a companion, the late William 
Spence, author of the “ Essay on Logarithmic 
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Transcendents,” which Sir J. Herschel] after-| tain by the drain and lead into it “ the Shaws 
wards edited, a work of great research, in-| water,” for exactly the same purpose as the 
yenuity, and originality. canal has beensince executed. W hether the 
Spence, besides being a most delicious per-| cost of tunnelling would not have been great- 
former wasa considerable composer, and made! er than the canal I cannot say, bnt the cir- 
beautiful sonnatas, which had as much charac-|cumstance is mentioned here to show to what 
ter as the compositions of Frederick the Great, | objects my mind was early turned. I have 
King of Prussia. I too was a composer, .but|/ never seen the canal. 
never got in practice beyond playing duets} In the Frith, opposite to Greenock, there is 
with Spence; somehow I always became too|a large sand bank often dry at low water. 
gitated: in the overture, however, to Artax-| When it was proposed to enlarge the harbour 
erxes I used to be rather above par, and there|it occurred to me that this bank might be 
was a beautiful movement of Jomelli in which! converted into land, and I have still a very 


| thought myself divine. Afterwards I heard| cheap dnd feasible plan for gradually doing it, 


it performed in London, in the ghost scene 
of the Castle Spectre, and it affected me so 
much that many around must have thought 
me very silly. 

My compositions at Greenock I dare say 
were bad enough, but afterwards, when [| came 
to London and heard better things, those made 
there were not utterly despicable. ‘The read- 
er however may judge for himself, as I have 
subjoined to this work some of my songs that 
have been published, one of them, ‘ Lochna- 
gar,” to the words of Lord Byron, was deem- 
ed of such excellence that | heard it grinding 
on astreet organ. ‘lhe air was given away, 
and published to some advantage. 

Besides these indoor occupations I was a 
sort of a fisher, but never distinguished. ‘The 
scene of my reveries was a considerable stream 
in the moors behind the mountains above the 
town. It has since been brought round the 
shoulder of the hill, and having been damned 
up, it now by acanal gives to the town a 
valuable water power. Among my fishing 
dreams this very improvement, in a different 
manner, was one of the earliest. 

The town of Greenock is supplied with 
water from reservoirson the heights behind. 
In dry weather these dams or tanks some- 
times becsme exhausted, and it happened once 
in my time that one of them nearly dried up. 
It was observed, however, that a smal! rill of 
pellucid water continued undiminished to run 
intoit. ‘The magistrates on seeing this, onthe 
same principle that the boy in the fable killed 
the goose that laid him the golden eggs, | sup- 
pose, ordered the spring to be explored by 
digging, when it was discovered to issue from 
an artificial cave. I explored the excava- 
tions myself to a great depth in the moun- 
tain, and ascertained that it wasa drain toa 
mine. ‘This led me to examine the place, 
and on the top of the hill I discovered that a 
shaft or pit had penetrated the mountain for- 
merly to the drain; afterwards I traced an 
ancient road on the hill, and something at a 
lower reservoir like a bridge across a ravine. 
I never heard or read any account of these 
works, but the discovery of them set me a 
hatching, and I brought forth to myself a no- 





table plan, no other than to tunnel the moun- 


but unfortunately the bank belonged to the 
crown and was too sacred to be improved. 
Afterwads, when my friend Mr. Ewing was 
magistrate, and long after I had left the town, 
the Barons of the Exchequer were induced 
to give the bank to the town for a mess of 
pottage in the shape of a cask of rum; the 
town has not however yet made any use of 
the acquisition nor evinced any sense of its 
value; some day the magistrates under a re- 
formed parliament will no doubt be enlight- 
ened on the subject. 

In contriving schemes such as these my 
youth was spent, but they were all oftoo grand 
a calibre to obtain any attention, and I doubt 
if there yet be any one among my contempo- 
raries capable of appreciating their impor- 
tance. 

By the by, while I am on the subject, I may 
mention another, local project, namely, cut- 
ting a canal from Lech Lomond through the 
valley of Arrocher to Loch Long. it might 
be done at little expense. and open up by 
Loch Lomond all the heart of Scotland round 
its banks. I have never heard this project 
discussed, and it is now much more than thir- 
ty years since I formed it, which either proves 
that the scheme is a very foolish suggestion 
or that the resident gentlemen are, as they 
are cominonly supposed to be, not far sighted. 
But the thing will be done, though I may 
compare myself tothe old lady who advised 
her husband to take a second wife when she 
died, adding, with appropriate pathos, “ but, 
Robin, it is what I’li never live to see.” 


CHAP'TER IV. 
Attachment to Greenock. Mr. Park. Of his 
accomplishments. Displeased with him. 


1 REMAINED at Greenock fourteen or fifteen 
years. Ido not say it was the happiest pe- 
riod of my life, although it is recollected as the 
longest. I was never there in my element 
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something of constraint environed me, and al-| firm a settlement according to what was un- 
though I feel towards the place the strongest | derstood to be the intention of my father ; but 
local attachment, and those whom | have loved| my mother requested Mr. Park to write me 
dearest were inhabitants of that town, [I think} on the subject. 1 was then very poor, as I al- 


of it in repeating | ways have been, and to have inherited a pa- 
'trimony that would have cleared me of debt 

That months of youth are years of time. | was no doubt a great temptation. Of this my 
Oa friredebine ce Arm o acer edn, ‘friend Park was fully aware, and his letter to 
Why does remembrance love to dwell ? |me was couched in delicate terms as to the 
Whiy are the ties of riper life | dependence in which my mother would be 
That pride and reason ratify, left, hoping I would master my temptation 
But Aiments doomed that snap in strife t and set my mother’s mind at ease. Well do 
SNE PRONE Thode thet Paphos Ep \] recollect the feelings which h‘s letter awak- 
Few sunny hours in vernal days, lened; that he, the companion of my youth, 
wee tape h - hemp ndlerey ne ishould have thought any exhortation neces- 
Aud thrive the callow fancies best. lsary! Iam not sure that | acknowledged 


‘the receipt of his letter; but I instantly wrote 
Yet I do not recollect any circumstance which | either to my sister or my mother to get adeed 
should endear the remembrance of Greenock! prepared as my father intended, and it was 
to me. ‘Those of the inhabitants | knew were| executed. 
no doubt very estimable in their qualities, but | 
not so remarkably so as to make them in any| 
degree distinguished. Upon the whole they| 
were, perhaps, of an inferior intellectual] class| CHAPTER V. 
trom what | have often since met with; but 
they are regarded with a partiality by me that) Vr. Ewing. Strange dream. Subsequent 
can unly be aseribed to the remembrance of| calamities. One of my first attempts at 
young impressions. ‘T'owards the memory of| verse-making. Miller's Garland. His 
Mr. James Park, who was my particular as-| pompous language. 
sociate, | have ever felt a strong attachment. 

He wasa greatly superior young man,—)| Uypouprep.y the spring time of life spent at 
fur more accomplished than any other person| Greenock was not without sunshine. I ever 
[ have ever since known, and | do not except lrecollect with creat pleasure my connexion 
Lord Byron when I say so. He read several) with Mr. Ewing. In all the vicissitudes of a 
languages perfectly,—his poems often ap-| very various life, IT have never met with a 
proximated to genius, and his prose composi-| person of such truly sterling worth. His ta- 
tions, if they were not eloquent and original,||ents were not, in a literary point of view, 
were highly elegant and sometimes beautiful. | comparable to those of many that I have seen, 
Perhaps, had he not been long the victim of} hut | never saw in any one such equanimity 
infirm health he might have merited admira-| of temp: r and greater purily of heart. 
tion ; as it is, | cannot think of him but asone| In latter years respecting this gentleman 
of the most amiable persons [ ever met with|{ encountered a very singular adventure. 
in life. | When in Canada, as a commissioner, I did not 

Of his character it is iinpossible to speak, | enjoy very good health; my sleep was dis- 
but warmly ; for although in some things he|turbed and unsound, the consequences of a 
did not act towards me as I would have done} jurking new disease that was not then un- 
towards him, I still feel that he acted in al derstood. 
manner entitled to regard. When the cause} There was a general table provided for the 
occurred which induced me to leave Greenock,| commissioners, at which we regularly met, 
he did not perform the part I expected; and| but sometimes when the weather was very 
there was afterwards an incident occurred] cold I breakfasted in my own lodgings. 
that did not strengthen our affection. One morning, the 8th of April, while my 

It was I well knew the constant intention] servant was getting ready breakfast I fell 
of my father taat his children should inherit asleep, from which | was awoke before the 
equally, and that our mother should be inde-| breakfast was ready with something terrible 
pendent of us; circumstances with which the] sounding in the ears of my mind. All I could 
world has nothing to do induced him to alter} make out was, that some dreadful misfortune 
his will, and itso happened that by a misdes-| had befallen Mr. Ewing, and the impression 
cription of his property the new will could! upon me was so strong that L was unable to 
not be carried into effect, and I as heir-at-jaw,| eat, and became seriously unwell. 
who was the cause of this change, became the} On going to the Board, which met every 
sole inheritor. When the error was discover-|day, there was only present Mr. John 
ed, my mother and sister did no more than! Davidson, of Quebec, another commissioner ; 
justice to me in expecting that IT would con-! the others were walking about till the office- 
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hour arrived. Davidson, on seeing me, en- 
quired how I had slept, and what was the 
matter with me, expressing concern at my 
altered appearance. I related to him the terror 
in which | had awoke, but he made light of 
it. for he was a man of some humour, and in 
time it was seemingly forgotten, though i 
marked the date at the time. 

On my arrival at Liverpool some weeks 
after, I was however told by an old mutual 
friend, Mr. Hugh Mattie, that Mr. Ewing's 
family were at the time subjected to a great 
calamity, several of the children and servants 
having died of typhus fever. ‘The news pro- 
duced on me a very saddening effect, and | 
remembered my dream. 

1 had not been long in London when I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Ewing himself, com- 
municating the intelligence of his poor wife’s 
death of a broken heart, in consequence of 
losing so many of her children, and contain- 
ing a long account of domestic sufferings, 
which commenced at a certain hour on the 
Sth of April. A gentleman was with me 
when | received the letter, which I handed to 
him, and looking out for my pocket-book, 
found the date of my visionary terror to cor- 
respond exactly with the commencement of 
Mr. Ewing’s sufferings, allowing for the lon- 
ritude, 

This is not all: the presentiment seemed to 
me very extraordinary, and in consequence, 
some years after, | composed a tale from it, 
which was published in one of the Annuals, 
disguised, of course, in its circumstances. In| 
due time I received the proof sheet of my | 
contribution, and at the same time when it 
came in [ was looking at an old magazine, in 
which, to my astonishment, was a description 
of a similar presentiment that had happened 
to some Austrian officers. 

That— 

* There are more things. in the heavens and the eaith 

Than are dreamt of in philosophy,” 


{ cannot doubt, and I record this affair as one 
of those which may excite wouder because it 
is inexplicable. 

Mr. Ewing’s uncle and partner, with whom 
[ was in time associated, was one of the fat- 
test men | ever saw. He was a gentleman 
possessed of great integrity, though not re- 
markabie for talent; but he must have been 
a person of many good qualities, for I re- 
collect him with affection; even his foibles 
have a warm place in my regard. I always 
thought he treated me with more than com-| 
mon kindness, and his pompous manner I have | 
ever regarded as an innocent infirmity. When 
a mere boy in the countinghouse, he made me 
a present of Young’s Night Thoughts, recom- 
mending it to me by quoting with great em- 
phasis the exordium,— 


‘* Tired Nature's,” &c. 


\** Come,’ 
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It was certainly not a book for a merchant 
to give to a junior clerk, but it wasa proof of 
his good-nature, and | think now he must 
have considered me as something out of the 
way. He was one of the earliest subjects of 
my muse, and the occasion still makes me 
sinile, 

At that time came occasionally to Greenock 
a blind beggar-man, who went up and down 
the streets singing a biographical ditty about 
how he Jost his sight. ‘The first verse was,— 


‘In Girven I was bred and born, 
All in the shire of Ayr, 

Of good and honest parents dear, 
Who took of me great care,”’ 


It happened that Mr. Miller, when he 
thought the clerks remiss, used to lecture 
thei Jeft-handedly, by recounting the great 
things he did when a young man. If was a 
particular object of these inflictions, but they 
made only a ludicrous impression upon me, 
One day he described, for an admonitory pur- 
pose, one of his exploits when young, about 
shipping tobacco at all the quays, and how 
tired he was. At the time I was brimful of 
Plutarch, and had the most ineflable contempt 
for such labours compared with these of Her- 
cules, but there was something in the toils of 
Mr. Miller amusing to my fancy, and T made 
a boyish parody on the beggar’s ditty, which 
{ entitled “ Miller’s Garland.” 1 don’t re- 
snember much of it, but it was not without 
humour. The first stanza was the same, with 
the substitution of * Keppoch’ for ‘Girven,’ 
and * Dumbartonshire’ for ‘the shire of Ayr.’ 
‘The stanzas describing his fatigue were good ; 
they were— 

“ And when the hour of dinner came, 
So greatly was Ltired, 

That if a boat had not passed by, 
And [ the same had hired, 

T fainted had, and o’er the quay 
My body would have fell, 


But luckily the boat passed by, 
And saved my soul from hell.” 


Mr. Miller had, among other peculiarities, 
a strange passion for the ore rotundo, which 
used mightily to amuse me. One morning, 
after Lord Macartney’s fruitless negociation 
for peace, he was talking to me on the subject, 
and among other things said that in his opi- 
nion “ Lord Macartney acted with great judg- 
ment and sensibility.” I have never forgot 
the phrase. Another day, when we were 
extremely busy in the office, a whipper-snap- 
per of a boy came in to get something settled: 
> said the man-mountain, “ when the 
hurry of the business of the day is over, and 
it shall be expiscated.” But Mr. Miller was 
not always so elaborate in his phraseology. 
It happened that a writer, (as attorneys are 
called in Seotland,) who did our business, was 
absent one day when a bill was to be protest- 
ed. Mr. Miller was standing frying with 
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passion at the gate, but I knew nothing of the 
cause. He however said, “ Mr. John, have 
you seen him? “Who!” “The stupidest 
man ever the Lord took the trouble to put 
the breath of life in.” I knew it was of his 
coz. Nathan he spoke. 

But although my hereditary predilection for 
oddities, was never rightly understocd at 
Greenock, my early years and curious cha- 
racter in James Miller and Co.’s office are 
bright to look back upon. Mr. Ewing still 
stands with me as the very pattern of a gen- 
tleman in private life; Mr. Miller, for whom 
I never had a particle of reverence, seems to 
me in some sort as an ancestor that [ ought 
to venerate, and I do so; for with all his foi- 
bles he had many excellent qualities. It is 
curious to remark how much recollections as 
well as colours change by time and exposure. 
How many things that on their advent in 
those days were disagreeable, provoke laugh- 
ter in the remembrance! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Residence at Greenock. Tour to Edinburgh. 
Excursion to Durham. Mrs. Siddons. 


Ir the fourteen or fifteen years spent at Green- 
ock were not so bright as some others, they 
undoubtedly constituted a large oasis in the 
desert of my life; and much of my good na- 
ture towards mankind is assuredly owing to 
my associates there. Ihave met, no doubt, 
with many more accomplished, but never with 
better men; nor dol recollect that the slight- 
est shade was ever cast upon any one of them. 
They had. however, what to me has ever ap- 
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ous to narrate the incidents of a journey 
which are still recollected as expedients to 
make a light purse supply a voracious curiosi- 
ty. We were absent nearly two weeks; 
during which we saw a world of wonders, 
and made a circuitous tour, which brought us 
home by Stirling and Dumbartonshire. 

I shall never forget a sort of gipsyan expedi- 
tion we made to Loch Lomond ; and another 
year,when shooting upinto manhood,Crawford, 
Park, and myself, wenta walking excursion 
to Durham, in England, in which, as our 
purses were better lined, when the weather 
did not serve, we occasionally made use of a 
post-chaise. Our course was up the Clyde to 
Biggar, and down the Tweed to Berwick, 
where we regularly posted in our subsequent 
journey; visiting all and more of the border 
curiosities than Sir Walter Scott has since 
rendered so memorable. It was in this ex- 
cursion that [ saw, for the first time, Mrs. 
Siddons perform, at Durham, and the charac- 
ter was Lady Macbeth. The natural earnest- 
ness in the famous scene wherein the lady 
instigates Macbeth to the murder of Duncan, 
particularly struck me as the finest thing I 
had ever seen that was nottrue. 1 can recall 
no recollection of my efforts in histrionic art 
with which I have been more delighted. 

The excursion to Durhain was the last of 
our boyish travels. 1 made, however, short vi- 
sits to Glasgow to see London stars; but no 
epic adventure beyond the labours of a day. 

It cannot be doubted now, that those desult- 
ory and random flights hada great effect in 
the development of character. They were 
undertaken earnestly, for the acquisition of 
knowledge; and the reminiscence of many 
circumstances that occurred in them have fur- 
nished me with picturesque topics, and have 
given me an enjoyment in the perusal of bor- 





peared a ludicrous infirmity; namely, a con- 
ceit of themselves, above all others of the 
human race whom I have ever seen. A 
thousand instances of this weakness crowd 
upon my recollection as I live over again in 
this narrative my youthful days; but let me 
not be thought to calumniate their hearts.— 
Undoubtedly, as a practical people, benefi- 
cence was the drift of their actions; but ow- 
ing to the defect in their heads, they were 
certainly much addicted toa kind of good- 
natured detraction. Malice they were as 
void of as the leech that sucks blood from in- 
stinct, and sometimes effects a cure when it 
only thinks of gratifying its own appetite. 
Among © ther thi ngs that render my recol- 
lections of Greenock light and gay, were se- 
veral excursions with my companions. The 


first was with Park and another lad of the 
name of Agnew Crawford; a sort of walking 
journey, of which Edinburgh was the apex. 
We tramped twenty-two miles to Glasgow 


der history and legends which the works of 
Scott have tended to render always delight- 
ful. 

But I felt at Greenock as if I was never in 
my proper element. ‘I'‘hat soft easiness of 
temper which so long hung about me was 
never there correetly understood, and the 
decisions of my mind, though tardy in being 
formed, were so suddenly manifested, that I 
am sure many thought me a rash and precipi- 
tate young man. 

But, in saying this, 1 do not mean to insinu- 
ate any disparagement to the discernment of 
my early friends; probably I was only in the 
chill of that shadow which is unfelt ina dif: 
ferent scene. We hear, for example, of many 
who seem changed by being removed from 
home. Iam not, however, one of those that 
think mankind ever undergo any alteration. 

Menare like the cameleon; they take a new 
colouring from the objects they are among: 
the reptile itself never alters either in shape 





would, liowever, be tedi- 


befure breakfast. [t 


or substance. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Town library. Locking up of books. A 
jilot. The recall of the books. Corps of 
sharp-shooters. Rejection. Resolutious 
thereon. Godwin’s Political Jus ice. Ori- 
gin of moral sentiments. 


Auuusion has already been made to the pub- 
lic library of Greenock, as supplying me re- 
gularly with books. ‘The collection was 
formed with judgment, for although not then 
calculated to promote any specific study, it 
was yet admirably adapted to afford the best 
information which a mercautile community 
could require. ‘The original institution did 
credit in this respect to the founders, and 
their principles had been adhered to by their 
successors. 

But during the French revolution, when par- 
ty spirit ran high, the committee who had the 
management partook of the excitement, and, 
at their suggestion, at a public meeting, the 
library was purged in some degree of the 
tainted authors: namely, Holcrott, Godwin, 
&c. and the books were trausferred from the 
library-room to the custody of Wr. John Dun- 
lop, the grandfather of my friend the Doctor. 
From this unheard-of proceeding in a Pro- 
testant land, great wrath was nursed in the 
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myself, I have never, in any situation, had 
much taste for politics, but] have jeant all 
my life to Toryisin ;— my polities are perhaps 
better expressed by the recently assumed 
term of Conservative. 

At the time of the library intrigue I was a 
volunteer, tlhe youngest inthe corps. Among 
the inguisitors who banished the books was 
the colonel, and he remarked at the meeting 
‘to Mr. Walter Ritchie, that the books to be 
‘consigned to the custody of Mr. Dunlop were 
written with somuch plausibility, that even 
he, Mr. Ritchie himselt, might be seduced by 
vem, 

I happened to be standing near when he 
| made this speech, and though but compara- 
tively a boy, said, “‘l'ben surely there must 
'be some truth in them, to have such an influ- 
ence.” 

When the second revolutionary war occur- 
red, lL had hardened into somewhat more de- 
cision of character, and I sect about raising a 
corps of two companies of sharp-shooters, or 
riflemen, the first of the kind raised in tae 
volunteer force of the kingdom. In this bu- 
siness, though rather conspicuous, I did not 
press myself prominently forward; on the 
contrary, the oiler of service was first signed 
by my old friend, the late Mr. Thos. Ritchie, 
the son of the aforesaid Walter. I next carried 








bosoms of the young men connected with the! it to friend Park, whose signature maybe seen, 
library : mine was inflamed prodigiously, and|1 think, before mine, if the office of service 
[ never spoke of Mr. Dunlop by any other}is still preserved in the archives of the War- 
name than the khaliph Omer. | Office. 

When some time had elapsed, and indigna-| Some demur on the point of etiquette oc- 
tion began to take the form of habitude, I re-| red, and our offer of free service, clothing, and 
called to mind that in the annual general|a:ming ourselves was not accepted. A_ cor- 
meeting for nominating the committee, who-|respondence ensued with the lord lieutenant 
ever happened to be in the chair his nomina-|of the county, who ultimately wrote that the 
tions were accepted. A plot was in conse-| offer was rejected. 
quence set a-foot, anda gentleman who has; Full of military ardour, and just as good 
since filled the office of chief magistrate was,| judges, as we thought, of the danger to 
by the devices of the malcontents, placed in} which the country was exposed as his majes- 
the chair. When the committee came to be; ty’s ministers, we held a meeting in this cri- 
named, he took good care that the majority |sis, at which some resolutions, proposed by 
should be of the liberals. Ido take my full|/me, were adopted. One of them would have 
share of this stratagem, and to make short of|done credit to Don Quixoite himself. It was 
a long tale, it ended in triumphantly recalling | to the effect, that, having been persuaded of 
the heretical books, and raising the rate of the|the dangers to which the country was ex- 
annual subscription tov get more. In this af: | posed, we had associated ourselves together, 
fair I was, however, not very ostensible, nor|and made as liberal an offer as any other body 
have I ever been, in anything of a public na-|of volunteers in the kingdom 7 but we rejoic- 
ture in which I was concerned, obtrusive.— | ed to hear that our apprehensions were falla- 

“he effects of the machination are, however,|cious, and would retire into private life on 
on the minute-books of the library, and it|the assurance of his majesty’s government 
will be seen that my modest and prudent | that we had nothing to fear, and would sever- 
friend, Mr. Park, was set forward on the oc-| ally exert ourselves in our private stations, 
casion. From that era, the liberals of the|to counteract, by all the means in our power, 
town have, I believe, had the ascendancy in|the alarms so industriously spread. At this 
the management of the library. 1 distance of time, the precise words cannot be 
But although, from this matter of the tainted | quoted, but the representation is probably still 
books, it might have been supposed we were of|extant: it had the desired affect, the officers 
democratic principles, it was not so; no town|and corps appeared in the next Gazette. 
was generally more loyal than Greenock ; for| This was the last touch of public machina- 
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tion that I practised in Greenock, for I came 
next year to London. 

But to return to the library, to which I will 
ever consider myself as greatly imdebied.— 
The fracas of banishing “the  pestiferous 
books” had the effect, as might be expected, 
of bringing them into notice, and Godwin’s 
Political Justice attracted my attention: in 
consequence [ read it. Never pious catholic 
was more astonished at the effrontery of Lu- 
ther’s Commentary on the Galatians, than | 
was with the contents of that book. I de- 
scribed it to Park as of the most diabolical 
kind; and what rendered it to me the moe 
obnoxious was, it seemed wonderfully true 
and many of the things in it. My account to 
ark led him to read it also, and from less to 
more it grew into vogue. 

But though I could not refute the argu- 
ments of Mr. Godwin, | yet was sure that 
they were wrong, and that there was some 
instinctive principle of morality which was 
earlier exercised than reason. Years after, § 
became more convinced of this, and ultimate- 


ly of opinion, that what was wanted could| 


only be found among the affections. This no- 
tion, on my first voyage to the Mediterra- 


nean, I embodied in the following passage of 


a poem which I then wrote, called the Kdu- 
cation of Medea; and have lived to see that 
Mr. Godwin’s notions on the subject are con- 
signed, with other radical trash, to the mid- 
den hole of philosophy. No sensible man 
imagines now that the world may be better 
regulated by the deductions of human reason 
than by the instincts conferred by Heaven :— 


EXTRACT FROM 


“THE EDUCATION OF MEDEA.” 


“By him inform’'d, she learns with new surprise, 
How moral Nature forms the social ties 
* From sensual instincts,’ thus Kalos would say .— 
* Affection flows and virtue claims lrer sway. 
The tender mother, by her babe caress'd, 
Partof herself, holds fondly to her breast. 
Pleas'd with his lactile food, the infant clings 
To his first paradise, and drinks the springs 
With opening ray, his mind discerning soon 
Thatsmiiing woman yields the soothiug boon, 
The sex alike his infant transports share, 
Nor knows his mother till he feels her care, 
The tears and pains that tender care allay-, 
His filial worship to her heart repays : 
In graver kindness, is the father shown, 
Aud hence the reverent friendship of the son. 


** Lo, at the hearth, with playful children round, 
Where lays delight, and mystic tales astound, 
Justice unsought, the luscious wealth divides, 
And Confidence, with open breast presides 
The quick-revenged and soon-forgotien wrong, 
But twine the chords that jein the joyous throng. 
And love fraternal, ere the world can harm, 
Deep in the bosom nestles, close and warm. 


*¢ The slighter intimates of riper age, 

In due degress, the partial heart engage 

For man, a being finite, frail, and vain, 

Can few within his small embrace coatain ; 

And oft, by gusts*of furious passion driven, 
Breaks from the blest gregarian chain of heaven. 
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Hence public law; the comprehensive plan, 

Drawn from the hearth, would link the race of man 
But curs’t or honour’ d with a double tite, 

The mental and corporeal still at strife, 

We draw the maxtns with a false pretence, 

Sull for the plessure of the corpor'al sense : 

Sti:lio upheld the gorgeous dome secure, 

We make the cause that tempts to guilt the poor,’’ 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Monthly society. 


Nature of the specula- 
tions. 


A poem by Park. An ode. The 
Greenock Advertiser, Cuntributions.— 
The editor. The Battle of Hohenlinden. 
Campbell. The Pleasures of Hope. 


Durina this period, some half a dozen or 
fewer of my companions formed a monthly 
society, at the instigation of William Spence. 
We read all sorts of essays about every sort 
of subject, from the “cedar tree that is on 
Lebanon tothe hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall”,and afterwards discussed philoso- 
phical topies, and then had a supper. But 
we were not so wise when we broke up, 
which was after midnight, as when the sede- 
runt commenced at seven o’clock. I was the 
youngest member, and certainly not the best 
writer ; both Spence and Park were superior; 
but it is curious to observe how early innate 
character begins to manifest itself. The es- 
says of William Spence were very astronom- 
ical, we thought them profound ; they were 
all about planets and comets, the cosmogony 
of the earth, the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter, and the boundless nature of premundane 
space; any thing of this world was too gross 
to enter into his speculative theories. 

Park’s essays were different; they incul- 
cated propriety and prudence as virtues above 
all laud, and when ill health afterwards 
weakened his energies, no man could con- 
duct himself with such a judicious estimate 
of the effect of his character. 

My essays were rigmarole things; with 
the single exception of an allegory on Indo- 
lence and Industry, they were the most 
shocking affairs that ever issued from a pen. 
Yet crude as were the studies and the lucu- 
brations of this society, it lasted several years, 
and undoubtedly had an important influence 
on the development, if not the formation of 
the mindsof the members. At this day, | 
must claim for it the merit of having been 
very wisely conducted, especially when it is 
considered that it was composed of striplings, 
and some of them in after life distinguished 
for the ardour of their minds. 

Besides the mental occupation which the 
library generated and the society stimulated, 
we began at this period to take a decided pre- 
dilection for literature. Spence, with his 


° . . . > . 
mathematics and music, maintained a mysti- 
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cal predominance; Park and [ were addict- 
ed to belles letters and poetry. He was 
nearly a year older than me, and on my sev- 
enteenth birthday presented me w ith a con- 
gratulatory ode, which was as common- -place 
as any ditty ina young lady’s album. 

This classic tribute set me an imit iting, 
and on his birthday, which soon followed, a 
return in kind, beginning magnificently with 
a stanza that I have never forgotten, for with 
all its grandiloquent rytlim it was disgraced 
by a false rhyme. It was thus: 


‘“ Twice nine times through the signs 
Hath Sol his blazing chariot driven, 
And lightened earth's remotest climes, 
Since weakened into life you saw 
Heav'n. 


the 


Good God! to think that one was ever so 
young as to write such stuff! 

Some time after this, Park, 
his poetical predilections, wrote “The Astron- 
omer” on our who taught us 
geo! graphy, astronomy, and mathematics, and 
which we deemed a production of infinite 
merit. Ihave perserved the manuscript. 


improving in 


schoolmaster, 


“THE ASTRONOMER, 


A POEM. 


Addressed to Mr. Colin Lamont. 


‘Sacre Orator, whose oscillating tongue 
With eloquent vibration doth instruct 

The ignorant in mathematic lore; 

Geometry, astronomy, or that 

Which philosophers geography call; 
Whether thy visual nerve thou dost apply 
To quadrant, sextant, or that telescope 
Whose wond’rous power, reflecting, magnifies 
Three hundred times ; unfold thy listening ears, 
And lay them open to admit the sound, 

Or rather, the concussions of the air, 

Which I! thy humble pupil shall create 

By loud vociferation in thy praise. 


“But first let me invoke the heavenly Muse, 
Urania named, that darting from the skies, 
On wings of fire snatch'd Milton tothe stars. 
No humble theme, O Goddess, claims thy aid ; 
Inspired by thee, and rapt beyond the clouds, 
I mean to sing of vast and high attempts, 
Herculeian labours, Lamont, done by thee! 


* And first I sing, how follow’d by a crowd 
Of young adventurers, Whom thou didst load 
With quadrant and theodolet, thou climb'dst 
To corlick’s cloudy top, where thou didst sit 
Like Jupiter on Ida, and surveyed 
Like him the subject world beneath thy feet! 
How like a god thou look’dst, when on its legs 
Thou heav'dst the mighty telescope! Not Jove 
Could better wield his thunderbolts, than thou 
Could’st wield the sight-invigorating tube. 
There with thy famed theodolet, the prime 
Of mathematic instruments, thou tri’dst 
The space betwixt Dumbarton and that hill 
On earth call'd Mistilaw, from whence the eye 
All Ayrshire can survey upon the west! 


“ Descending from this soaring height, the muse 
With admiration next contemplates thee 
Amid the little circle of thy school, 
Indulging all thy pilosophic fire. 
Well may the muse describe th’ aceustomed scene 
The scatter’d compasses upon the desk, 


light of 
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The painted globe that represents the earth 
Attended by a smaller for the moon ; 
And for the sun a taper dimly shines. 


“Then dost thou tell of motion and of space, 
Of mountains and volcanoes in the moon, 
Of stars whose distant light has not yet reach d 
This earthly globe, of gravitating power, 

Of planets whéeling wide around the sun 
Their orbs immense, of suns beyond the sun, 
Of comets rushing lawless though the7sky, 
(Not sky but ether now it must be cal!l’d ;) 
While comet-like thyself, thou dost digress 
Far from the point as comets from the sun. 


“Profound philosopher, how dost thou smile 
With conscious excellence, and hawk and spite, 
And chuckle with thy hand upon thy mouth, 

W hen gaping round thee with profound amaze, 
Thy wondring pupils question thee again, 

And labour to express the half-formed thought : 
Ilow vague and undefined compared with thine ! 


‘Wilt thou, O sage astronomer, unbend 
Thy doubtful brow, and greatly smiling, deign 
To listen to the muse’s humble song, 
That oft has heard thee with supreme delight, 
And fain would recompense thee with her praise ? 


“ But spurning things terrestrial, Lamont, thou 
Disdain’st the’muse’s Jabours, and each night 
Dost wakeful vigil keep to watch the moon, 
With sharpen'd sight to spy out her intrigues ; 
Heaven's Argus thou, to keep her in control.” 


This he dedicated to me, but there was 
somethino—I don’t reco'lect what—in the 
dedication that made me at the time very an- 
ery. From this period the muse of Park 
grew up into a very well-bred young lady, 
and he certainly wrote many things of ele- 
gance, simplicity, and pathos; among others, 
“The Sabbath, an epistle toa friend”, mean- 
ing me, Which contains several passages of 
great beauty. It preceded Graham’s Sab- 
bath, and may be still seen in Constable’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, in which it was pub- 
lished. Ihave often thought of collecting 
his works and publishing the best of them in 
a volume, but it has not been in my power ; 
the design, however, is not given up. 

After the jargon of the birthday ode | 
also continued to improve in my poetical effu- 
sions. 

It will be recollected that when the pre- 
liminary treaty which led to the peace of 
Amiens was promulgated in London, the 
crowds in the streets were banished and ma- 
ny of the illuminations extinguished: by a 
terrible thunder-storm. This incident excit- 
ed my imagination to a degree which did not 
require Cobbett’s comment to increase. Ac- 
cordingly, on the evening that his paper 
reached Greenock 1 was reading Gray’s 
Poems, and sat down full of poetic rapture 
and wrote the following 


ODE. 


Rejoice, rejoice! the witchery works, 
The hour of horror hastens on, 

Death in the pledged goblet lurks,— 
The isle of honour is undone! 


Hurrah! the ancient sceptre fails,— 





instead, the brand of vengeance sways !- 
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Hark! the reignof war prevails,— 
Boroughs burn and bulwarks blaze. 


The halo leaves the royal head, 

To helmets grim the mitres grow, 
The lawn is dyed with murder red, 
And at carousals lewd and dread 

Batter’d chalices o’erflow. 


Away, away, ye pallid crew : 
That would the seal of fate unix 
The vultures hover thick in view 
‘Lhat shall your mangled members mix. 


The sun has set no more to rise, 

‘Though through the stormy clouds awhile 
His twilight beams may gild the skies 

That canopy the blasted isle. 


The night of sorrow closes round,— 

Stir up the havoc breeding spell ; 
Staggering earthquakes reel and bound, 
Despair exults, by madness crown'd,— 

Hurry, hags! halloo! for hell! 


I sent it off by the next post and it appear- 
ed in the newspaper; afterwards | made some 
verbal alteration. Proud of this exploit, I 
did not tell Park of it till after he had read 
it in the Porcupine and praised it, particular- 
ly the phrase “hattered chalices.” 

Resides his dealing in staves, we made di- 
vers speculations in other literary commodi- 
ties. When the Greenock Advertiser news- 
paper was set up we became occasional con- 
tributors. Park among other things wrote a 
very sedate, sensible letter concerning the 
history of the place, and signed it most ab- 
surdly “Juvenis.” I replied to it in a quiz- 
zical manner, and signed my letter “ Senex,” 
tickled with the name he had assumed. My 
production was quaint and grave, and drew 
from a Mr. Whitehead, who was afterwards 
rector of the academy at Perth, a reply under 
the signature of *“ Adolescens,” in which he 
controverted my antiquarian theories, and 
among other things ridiculed “ Senex” for an 
hypothesis about the bay being called St. 
Lawrence. ‘ Senex” replied, and put him in 
a terrible passion by alluding to an expression 
he had made use of about the saints and a 
porridge-pot, supposing that the young gen- 
tleman had his breakfast in view when he 
was writing his letter. What ensued was 
terriffic ; a warning that all critics and au- 
thors should be informed of and lay to mind. 
We however soon forgot the altercation, for 
the young heart is plump, and repulsive 
to disagreeable impressions. We became 
friends, and many a game at whist after- 
wards discussed together, to which cordiality 
the controversy in the newspapers andoubted- 
ly ministered. I do not know if Mr. White- 
lead be yet alive. 

I should not omit this opportunity to men- 
tion that the Greenock paper was established 
by a Mr. John Davidson, a connexion with 
whom was afterwards formed by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, in his marriage. Mr. 
Davidson wasa very worthy illess bodie, and 
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he has in my opinion the merit of first shew- 
ing with how little intellectual ability a news- 
paper may be condneted. I say not this in 
malice, but in sober sadness ; for when Cainp- 
bell wrote his “ Battle of Hoenlinden,” I got 
an early copy, which I sent to Mr. Davidson 
to be inserted, but he with a sage face after- 
wards told me, that it was not worthy of a 
place in his paper. All the world, however, 
has since differed with Mr. Davidson in that 
opinion, and indeed it may be said of every 
opinion that he either then held or afterwards 
dlazoned with his paper trumpet. 1 wonder 
if the poor man is still ative. He stands in 
my recollection is a beautiful proof of the 
wise ordination of nature, in shewing how lit- 
tle propriety of conduct has to do with the 
endowment of mind. 

Campbeil began his poetical career by an 
Ossianic poem, which was published by his 
school-fellows when he was only thirteen. 
At fifteen, he wrote a poem on the queen of 
France, which was published in the Glas- 
gow Courier. At eighteen, he printed bis 
elegy called “ Love and Madness;” and 
at twenty-one, before the finishing of his 
twenty-second year, ‘(He PLEASURES OF 
Hore. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Course of reading. A great victory. Gothic 
antiquities. Ode. Tragedyof Mary Queen 
of Scots. Works illustrative of Scottish 
history. 


Ix the mean time, my reading was extensive 
and various; chiefly, however, among books 
of knowledge rather than those of imagina- 
tion. Not that I had any predilection for 
works of that kind; but they were indirectly 
recommended to me by my friend Park, who, 
I thought, now and then bored me with his 
maxims of utility. He led the way in our 
course of reading; but I obtained at last a 
great victory over him. 

The late Dr. Leyden, one of the original 
writers in the Edinburgh Review, in preparing 
to go to India, resolved to publish a new edi- 
tion of Wilson’s descriptive poem of “ The 
Clyde,” a composition of considerable merit, 
with a memoir of the author. In this under- 
taking he applied to the poet’s daughter for 
anecdotes, and as an acquaintance, she applicd 
to me. 

Wilson had been grammar-schoolmaster at 
Greenock, and Park had been one of his pu- 
pils, and also a Mr. Hugh Crawford, who was, 
when Leyden made the application, chief 
magistrate of the town. It was in consequence 
agreed, that Park and tie baillie should draw 
up their recollections, and that I should ar- 
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range with Mrs. Wilson a connected sketch 
of her father’s life. 


When the three papers were ready, and| 
Leyden, on receiving them he re-} 


sent to Dr. 
turned thanks, and bestowed great laud and | 
praise on my paper, without particularly noti-| 
cing the other two communic ations. This| 
made me not a little proud, and still more so 
to see, when the work was published, that my| 
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further communications. Of course I was 
not long of disclosing the secret to Park, and 
from that time we grew into occasional con- 
|tributors. 

Not being very well, and obliged to keep 
my room, | wrote a tragedy on ‘the story of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It was before Gra- 
‘hams Mary Stuart, and I thought it a fine 
thing; no doubt it was dreadful enough. 


article was tramed, if [ may so speak, in his) What became of it [ know not. 


biographical sketch ; 
largeme nt, his lite of Wilson prefixed to the| 
poem is mine, With a view to this composi-| 
tion I have tried to recover Dr. Leyden’s let- 


ter on the occasion ; but in the course of time| 


it has fallen aside, and cannot now be found. | 


indeed, with a little en-| 


Being ever in the habit of appropriating my 
time, not so much by regular subdivisions as 
by giving to each task a certain allotment, I 
have had a great deal more leisure than most 
men ; till latterly, since I lost the power of 
being active. Thus it happened, though my 


Being from home when the Doctor’s letter lantiquarian pursuits were abandoned, I betook 
arrived, Park wrote, telling me of the pre-|ine to the composition of a poem, imitating 


ference my paper had obtained, dolorously la- 
menting the fate of his own lucubration and 
the baillie’s 


ithe style of the Edda. 


To this work I gave 
two hours every Sunday evening. Respect- 
ing its merits or faults notice will be taken 


I should net omit to mention a very laugh-| w hen I come to speak of the publication ; but 
9 


able error of which I was guilty in this affair. | 
When the poet was appointed to the school, 
the magistrates, for “ good and substantial 
reasons best known to themselves,” stipulated 
that he should forego poetry, and in speaking 
of the stipulation, | said that 1t was required 
in taking charge of the school, that he should 
cease to cultivate “ the profane and unprofit- 
able art of poem-making.” I had nothing in 
view save a fling at the boss-headed baillies, 
but Dr. Leyden took the joke as no jest, and 
with foot advanced and hand uplifted, declaim- 
ed ou the Presbyterian bigotry at great length, 
as may be seen in his book even unto this 
day. 


About this time I had several works in 
hand, and was over head and ears in the 
depths of Gothic antiquities, some how 


prompted by Pinkerton’s Dissertation and 
Mallet’s Researches. However, I was pro- 
vidontially reseued by an error of the press, 
wioa transmitted a lucubration to the Edin- 
burgh Mavazine, to which Park and | became 
stealthy contributors. It was a most recon- 
dite essay on Polytheism, in which an essen- 
tial name was wrong spelt; the mistake. 
though but in one letter, was so absurd, that 
it brought on such a fit of laughing, by which 
all my antiquarian vapours were dispersed, 
and [ never could abide to think of the sub- 
ject with gravity enough to resume it after- 
wards. The essay, with all its imperfections 
on its head, 
year 1802. 


janticipate me. 





)it is necessary to mention here, that two parts 
lof it were sent to tlhe magazine, in April 
1803 and January 1804, and with the manu- 
script, | mentioned having formed a design of 
illustrating the Scottish history by tales and 
poems. 

But it was reserved for a greater genius to 
Sir Walter Scott has done 
what wayward fortune obliged me,to ren- 
ounce. I shall, however, have occasion to 
notice a still more singular anticipation. At 
the same time, it should be observed that I do 
not propose to mention every work undertook 
or scheme designed: but only such as had 
some bias on my conduct and led to eflects. 


CHAPTER X. 
Conclusion of the first epoch. 


Wen the fulness of time was come that I 
was ordained to leave Greencck, the proxi- 
mate cause Was not known to more than two 
or three persons, nor will I say it altogether 
induced me to leave the place, but undoubted- 
ly it precipitated the resolution to do so. 

‘The first revolutionary war had contributed 
to form in Glasgow a number of purse-proud 
men, who neither had the education nor the 
feelings of gentiemen. One of these persons, 


is in the October number of the)in some matter of business, wrote to our con- 
lce rn a most abusive letter. 


It came by the 


By the way a tale hangs about those occult| post late in the evening, and I received it in 


intrigues with the Edinburgh Magazine. 
They began with a dim and distant version 


of the eighth ode of the first book of Horace,|an apology. 


which I attempted to do into Scotch. 

This, unknown even to Park, I sent to the! 
magazine ; when lo, the editor published the) 
ode in the body of the magazine, soliciting’ 





| Ewing, and declared 


the counting-house, 

My blood boiled, and I determined to have 
Accordingly, I sent for Mr. 
to him my intention ; 
and having supped at home, I menticned that 
some business would call me to Glasgow in 
the morning. At an early hour I set off ; but 
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on my arrival there the delinquent was gone 
to Edinburgh. I posted after, and reached the 
Turf Coffee-house about four o’clock. On 
sending for him to his taveri, lie had gone to 
Leith to dinner; but where | eould not learn. 
At nine o’clock I again sent for him, as a 
stranger, and as he was at home he imme- 
diately came. On entering the room I'told him 
who I was, and showed him the letter, en- 
quiring if he wrote it. He at once acknow- 
leged it, and said it was done In a passion, 
“That,” replied I, * will not do for me, I must 
have a written apology for sending such an 
unmannerly production.” 

At first he refused, and dwelt upona man 
not being able sometimes to restrain his feel- 
ings, 

‘At this moment a waiter came into the 
room for something or another; L followed 
him, and requesting not again to be interrupt- 
ed, bolted the door. 

My man was a good deal surprised at this, 
but still refused, aud bade me go to Jaw. 1 
made no answer; but taking out my watch, 
laid it on the table; by the time it wanted 
ten minutes of ten, and I said firmly, 

* At ten o’clock I expect a letter from you, 
until then we can have no conversation ; but 
the door is bolted, and 1 shall take care we 
are not interrupted ;” leaning with my back 
against the door. He addressed me several 
times, but I made noanswer. Before the ten 
minutes expired, as | had writing materials 
ready, he sat down and wrote an apology. 
Wishing him good night, I said that { would 
not know him again, never having been intro- 


duced to him. 

After this exploit I had my supper, eating 
ii with no great appetite. At eleven o'clock 
at night I ordered a post-chaise for Glasgow ; 
but in the course of my journey many things 
came to mind, and instead of going home to 
Greenock I diverged to irvine, and thence 
apprised my father and Mr. Ewing of my in- 
tention to quit Greenock. 

My father and mother came immediately 
to me, and brought with them what [ skal] 
ever esteem as a very brotherly letter from 
Mr. Ewing; but my resolution was fixed, 
though it was not carried into effect till many 
months after. ‘This was the proximate mo- 
tive for my coming to London, where I had 
neither friend nor acquaintance, a forlorn ad- 
venturer as could well be. 

On the morning when I bade adieu to 
Greenock, my father accompanied me in the 
post-chaise which was to convey me early 
enough to meet the London mail-coach at 
Glasgow. ‘The air was bright and calm, but 
I was exceedingly depressed. During the 


first stage scarcely a word was exchanged, 
and while the horses were changed at the 
Bishopton inn, the usual stage in those days 
between Greenock and Glasgow, I walked 





back on the fields alone with no buoyant 
heart. 

The view towards Argyleshire from the 
brow of the hill, is perhaps one of the most 
picturesque in the world. Ihave since seen 
some of the finest scenes, but none superior. 
At the me it seemed as if some pensive in- 
fluence rested on the mountains, and silently 
allured me back ; and this feeling was super- 
stitiously augmented, by happening in the 
same moment to turn round and beholding 
the eastern sky which lay in the direction of 
my journey, sullenly overcast. 

On returning to the inn, the horses had 
been some time in harness, and my father was 
a little impatient at my absence, but conjec- 
turing what was passing in my mind, said lit- 
tle, nor did we speak much to each other till 
the waiter of the inn opened the door for usto 
alight at Glasgow. In truth, I was not blind 
to the perils which awaited me, but my ob- 
stinacy was too indulgently considered. 

The remainder of the journey to London 
was not distinguished by any adventure; we 
reached, the Bull and Mouth Inn, and rested 
there till after breakfast, when we adjourned 
to the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street, resoly- 
ing so long as my father remained in London 
to reside there. 

My life at Greenock for some time prior to 
my departure from the town, and the fatigue 
of the journey, made me rather unwell, so 
that tili after dinner | felt inclined to stay in 
the house and go again to bed. 

On different occasions I have attempted to 
describe the feelings of a stranger when he 
first arrives in London, but all of them are 
mitigated compared with what I experienced. 





SECOND EPOCH. 





CHAPTER f. 


Scarcely of any use. 


Introductory Letters. 
The Result. 


Discovered a Partner. 


I sroveur to London a whole mail of intro- 
ductory letters, the delivery of which afforded 
me a curious view of human nature. My re- 
ception by the different gentlemen to whom 
they were addressed was various: doubtless 
the consequence or the degree of intimacy 
with, or obligation to, the writers of the let- 
ters. Some received me with cordiality; 
others coolly ; but several, who had been par- 
ticularly prosperous, did notevince any very 
peculiar gratitude for the favours of fortune. 

To three or four gentlemen I had letters 
from different mndividuals, and in delivering 
then I happened to observe in what manner 
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they respectively looked at them, an evidence 
which led me to infer, from this tacit action, 
something of the value I might attach to the 
introductions: nor were my conclusions erro- 
neous, 

From those who opened the letters of their 
business correspondents first, the augury was 
not favourable: but the result was different 
when the letters of private friends were pre- 
ferred; especially when, besides that prefer- 
ence, the subsequent conversation was direct- 
ed to ascertain on what footing’ I had stood 
with the writers. According to the degree 
of my intimacy was the friendliness of my re- 
ception. 

When I had delivered my letters, and re- 
ceived many invitations to dinner, it became 
very distinct that none were likely to be of 
any use in furthering my views, and I con- 
cluded that every thing depended on myself. 
The discovery was not exhilarating; on the 
contrary, it made me for some time morose; 
but when I had thought better of it, the mood 
changed, growing a little sterner than pre- 
viously, and more systematic than ny former 
acquaintance could probably have supposed. 

Finding no assistance to be derived from 
others, I began to look about for myself, and 
discovered a most suitable connection; a Mr. 
M‘Lachlan, from our part of the country. He 
was a delicate young man, endowed with 
many qualities that made him interesting; 
ingenuous in his disposition, and possessed of 
much to make him an agreeable companion. 

A copartnery was in consequence formed, 
and its success equalled our most sanguine 
expectations; but it had not been long estab- 
lished when Mr. M‘Lachlan became restless, 
and then proposed to spend a short time with 
his friends. 

The excessive warmth with which my con- 
sent was received surprised me, and was in- 
creased tosomething like amazement at the 
suddenness afterwards of his departure. 

He had been engaged in business before 
we came together, but as sufficient time had 
elapsed, { believed all his transactions were 
closed. Scarcely, however, had he left town, 
when my attention was excited towards them, 
and I learned that he had not paid off, but 
had only renewed his bills. This discovery 
led to inquiry,and it was soon ascertained that 
he was insolvent, not to a great amount. The 
bills, however, were paid, and [ wrote to him 
what had been discovered. 

His conduct, when he knew I was acquaint- 
ed with the fact, and what was done, was 
truly exemplary. He immediately returned 
to town, evincing himself in all respects pos- 
sessed of the integrity and qualities for which 
he had been at first trusted ; but the conceal- 
ment could not be overlooked, and according- 
ly he was at once told, that though our con- 
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‘|ther of the favourable state of affairs; with 


‘| was informed of my embarrassment, he made 



















































nection should continue, yet, save in the 
counting-house, we must be strangers. 

For twelve months we never exchanged 
words except on matters of business, but at 
the expiry of a year, as he had amply satis 
fied me, I proposed the renewal of our form- 
er intimacy, nor was there ever after occa- 
sion to rue the reconciliation. His death pro- 
digiously affected me; I deemed him fortu- 
uate in the event, and his father wrote me 
that his last words were an expression of 
good wishes for my welfare. 

Mr. Park was acquainted with the whole 
transaction, and his letter expressed what he 
thought of it. 

“Almost immediately after sending off my 
letter on Friday, | was informed by your bro- 


what satisfaction | need not attempt to say. 
This event gives me the more pleasure, as it 
is so clearly the result of your own manage- 
ment and perseverance, as Mr. M‘Lachlan 
makes no difficulty in declaring, that he 1s 
entirely indebted to you for the preservation 
of his son, and thatit was your representations 
alone that determined him to the step he has 
taken. I trust that matters are now in such 
a train that though they may give you some 
further trouble, they will never again occasion 
such vexation as you have experienced for 
some time past.” 

I ought to meution here, that when Park 


me an offer of all his ready money; but fortu- 
nately, I did not require it. It was spontane- 
ously proposed by himself, and belongs to 
those traits of friendship, that I delight to re- 
collect, and enjoy pleasure more than in ac- 
knowledging. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Six monihs in London. Change of Charac- 
ter. My first Publication. Gothic Poem. 
Battie of Largs. Criticisms. Mysteries. 
Diplomacy. Suppression of the Poem. 


Durine my first idle six months in London, 
my time was spent by day in seeing sighis, 
and by night in the theatres or in reading, 
save when | happened to be engaged. ‘This 
routine, though dull, gave me a lively impres- 
sion of the disconsolate condition of him who 
has nofriend in Babylon. But the irksome- 
uess sharpened my turn for observation, and 
having more leisure at my command than I 
had ever before possessed, the effect was ob- 
vious, insomuch as to draw from Park, with 
whom I regularly corresponded some notice 
of the change: he thought it was to my advant 
age, for he says in a ora” written in little 
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more than three months after our separation, 
“Your improvement is apparent even in your 
letters, and I had designed to mention it to 
you,even if you had not yourself introduced 
the subject. You have several passages which 
I am confident any man of taste, who did not 
know you would proncunce to be written by 
a person habitually eloquent. As | have not 
room for examples, | shal! only bring to your 
recollection one sentence in your last letter, 
where you describe Impudence gaining ad- 
mission into the temple of Fortune, by * elbow- 
ing here, and creeping between the legs of 
statlrer Ability there,’ an expression worthy 
of Burns in his most indignant moments.” 
My letters were delivered to me by Mr. 
Park’s brother after his death, and | flung the 
parcel into the fire, but hope there is no idle 
vanity now in referring to any commenda- 
tion that implied praise to my youth. I was 
then an aspiring young man, * the world was 
all before me,” but that is past. If there 
were blossoms, they have come to no fruit. 


Helpless, forgotten, sad, ind lame 
On one lone seat the live long day, 

I muse of youth and dream of fame, 
And hopes and wishies all away. 


No more to me with carol gay, 

Shall mounting Jark from pasture rise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 

Nor far fair scenes iny steps entice. 


Ah, never more beneath the skies, 
The winged heart shal! glowing soar, 

Nor e’er be reach’d the geal or prize,— 
The spells of life enchant no more. 


The burning thought, the boding sigh, 
The grief uunam'd thatold men feel, 
The languid limbs that withering life, 
The powerless will’s effectless zeal; 
All these are mine, and Heaven bestows 
The gifts, but still { find them woes. 


When I look back on the period alluded 
to, many things obtruded upon my recollection, 
little heeded at the time, but which no doubt 
contributed tothe change. Indeed from the 
event that hastened my departure from Green- 
ock, there must have been some visible modi- 
fication of character about me; for I remem- 
ber that Park one morning, when speaking to 
him of Forsyth’s Essays, as remarkable com- 
positions, enquired which I thought most of, 
and when I mentioned, ‘*On decision of char- 
acter,” he said, gravely, that he was sorry to 
hear it, for he had been afraid to direct’ my 
attention to that paper, as he thought it cal- 

_Culated to encourage a bias of mind in me, 
_which should rather be repressed. But al- 


though decisive, I was not rash, | only seemed 
to be so, for it was not my disposition to dis- 
close resolutions till they were to be carried 
into action; they were not the wiser, howev- 
er, by beeing so considerately formed; I only 
know that rashness never belonged to me, 
; even while I acknowledge myself the tool of 
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impulses.—Park did not suspect the existence 
in me of a constitutional quality, which in lat- 
ter yearshas had great influence, namely— 
a self absorption, which has very much the 
appearance of absence of mind, it is in fact, 
however, intense earnestness. But as I may 
probably hereafter publish the few, but beau- 
tiful relics and letters of Park, no more need 
be said on this subject here. 

Our correspondence consisted, if I may use 
the expression, of an exchange of thought. 
[ have recently looked over his letters, and 
they forcibly recall the spirit of our conver- 
sations: they are, perhaps, the finest speci- 
mens extant of communications not intended 
for the public eye. They shew too truly how 
often I stood in need of his advice, remind- 
ing me of what Alfieri says of the preceptive 
friendship of Count Balbito whom he owed 
so much. 

In little more than a month after the letter 
just quoted, | resolved to publish my Gothic 
poem of “the Battle of Largs,” fiom sheer 
want of something else todo. Specimens may 
be seen, shockingly printed, in the Scot’s 
Magazine fur April, 1805, and January, 1804; 
notwithstanding friend Park’s opinion of it, 
they, however, display considerable power 
and originality. Butasa proof of the free- 
dom which prevailed between us, I[ will give 
his sentiments at full length, and the. good 
natured reader will, I hope, not be offended 
with the prolixity. 


“2 November, 1804. 


‘*The appearance of a letter from you, out 
of the regular order, gave me a very agreeable 
surprise, but my emotion was increased ten- 
fold when I saw the contents, and learned you 
were so soon to make your debut in the lite- 
rary world. Since matters are this length, I 
am sorry for the dissuasive against publication, 
which I addressed to you in my last ; but I as- 
sure you it was moreseriously expressed than 
meant. * * * * JT do not wonder at 
your anxiety about a proper preface. I con- 
sider it as the most important part of a book, 
as it is what the reader generally first looks to! 
and thus often determines its fate on the book- 
seller’s counter. The one you have written 
does not altogether please my taste, and as 
criticism is a very tedious thing, and takes up 
a great deal of room,I thought it would be 
easier for myself, and also more satisfactory 
to you, to attempt something according to my 
own ideas, which you will find within. I 
turned and volished it with all the care Iam 
master of, as a neat conciseness is the proper 
style of preface writing. Do not scuple to 
alter it to your own taste, or even to reject it 
altogether if it does not please you; if it should 
furnish you with only a single hint or expres- 
sion, I shall think my pains well bestowed. I 
left out the promise of notes to the second 
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edition, partly because such intimations are 
apt to hurt the sale of the first impression, and 
partly because | think they have somewhat 
the air of beseeching public favour. 

“T agree with you in thinking an inscrip- 
tion or adedication improper in an anonymous 
work. If my name, which you kindly hint at, 
were prefixed in this way, 1t would at once 
disclose the whole secret to all our acquaint- 
ance, *-* 

“T shall not, therefore, waste time on the 
sonnet, but proceed toan examination of your 
introductory verses. ‘The Roman lamp,’ 
line third, may do, but I do not like ‘ the Gre- 
cian fire,’ which 1n this place has no distinct 
meaning. ‘ Pine clad cliffs’ is rather a harsh 
combination of sounds. The four lines be- 
ginning with ‘Solemn hymns’ are admira- 
ble, particularly the third line— 


“ Bugle blasts of chivalry and war,” &c. 


But those which follow are so very muc) in- 
ferior, that I would exclude them altogether, 
nor do I think they are at all needed. To 
save time, I shall set the poem down with the 
alterations I would suggest, that you may see 
how it looks. 


** Unheard in secrecy’s low vaulted cell, 

The lonely Muse attuned the sounding shell, 

No temple's echo to her voice replied, 

Where awful shades with memory reside. 

Yet through the cletted rock’s romantic form, 
Kindling the clouds that drifted on the storm, 
The setting sun would dart a fiery light. 

And milder moonshine tinge the gloom of night; 
The solemu hymns by holy organs pealed, 
From ancient abbeys half in trees concealed, 
And bug'e blasts of chivalry and war, 

From the high battlement resounding far, 
Swelied on her ear, and blending in her thought, 
A mimic strain of ancient rudeness taught. 


“This is sufficiently long, and appears to 
me to comprehend every thing that it would 
be proper to say on the occasion. I shall be 
impatient till l hear from you again about so 
iuteresting a business, let me know particular- 
ly how soon you will be published, the expense 
of printing, &c. By the way, you ought to 
be very careful in correcting the press, as the 
printers are apt to neglect accuracy in their 
attention to elegance. ‘Try if you cannot 
make a better line for ‘milder moonshine,’ 
&c., if not, it will do well enough.” 

In the next letter, Park says, on the same 
subject,— 


“14th Novem*er, 1804. 

“l am giad that the preface met your 
approbation; but you are surely not in earn- 
est when you talk cf acknowledging such a 
trifle. Iam of your opinion with regard to 
——, and will, therefore, take the first 
opportunity to make him promise silence. 
How soon will you be advertised. I could 
wish that the moment your book is ready for 
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publication you would send me a copy by the 
coach, as I shall be all impatience till I see 


+ *? 


— 


What ensued I do not recollect; but I was 
in Scotland, and find the next letter from Mr. 
Park, dated the 16th of February, 1805. 

‘“} dare say you are surprised, and I doubt 
not, in a state of hot displeasure, that I have» 
not answered your letter sooner; my apolo- 7 
gy is, that for nearly a fortnight past I have 
been from home, chiefly in Edinburgh, and 
only returned yesterday evening. I have 
some alarming intelligence for you from that 
city, no less than that the arch critic (Mr. 
Jeffrey) has ordered your book from London, 
for the purpose of being brought to trial before 
his dread tribunal. Moreover, Constable has 
discovered the author! I supped at his house 
the night before I left Edinburgh, when he 
took occasion to mention the Battle of Largs 
as a new publication, and asked me if I had 
seen it. Alarmed atthe question, I endeav- 
oured to turn it off, by saying that I had seen 
it advertised as the Battle of Largs; but I 
found it would notdo. * * * * * AsT 
clearly perceived from his manner, that he 
knew the whole secret, I thought it best to 
make a voluntary disclosure, for the sake of 
obtaining his promise not to mention any thing 
of the matter. He made me this promise ve- 
ry readily, but I am a little doubtful whether 
he will be quite scrupulous in keeping it, es- 
pecially as the communication was rather ex- 
torted than confidential; he said however that 
he would do what he could for promoting the 
sale, and I believe his influence in this respect 
will be of advantage: his opinion of Highly is 
that he is a slow man and not well calculated 
for doing a work justice asa publisher. I 
need scarcely add, that whether the book will 
be reviewed or not depends entirely upon the 
editor.” 

In a letter of the 26th of February :— 


‘“‘ Now for the Battle of Largs; your obser- 
vation on my want of diplomatic address in 
the negociation with Constable is | think un- 
merited, for after considering the whole affair 
at my leisure, I could not find that 1 could with 
propriety have acted otherwise than I did, 
nor do I now see that any good can arise 
from writing to Constable on the subject, as 
alland more than you have suggested | said 
to him in my conversation with him.” 

it does not appear that after this letter any 
thing more was said by Mr. Park respecting 
the poem, further than that by way of illus- 
tration he thought it only poetical in passa- 
ges, and that the freedom of my prose style 
shewed more ability; but I rather think from 
something mentioned in a letter afterwards 
that I must have early communicated to him 
my intention to suppress the work. I do not) 





recollect by what motive I was induced to 
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this determination, but he congratulates me 


on the resolution, for | wrote a great deal of 


rhythmical trash, though occasionally not all 
bad. 





CHAPTER IL. 


An amiable treat of human nature. Anec- 
dote of Lord Erskine. Mr. Archibald 
Thomas, the engineer. Singular instance 
of gratitude. 


Except business in the forenoon and study in 
the evening, the time passed with me in Lon- 
don in an even tenor; and I still regret how 
much circumstances, and of late my lame- 
ness, have prevented me from associating so 
intimately as I have wished with early friends. 
[ ought not, however, to omit noticing my 
experience of one of those agreeable in- 
stances of the amiable in human nature which 
has always kept the world to me, bad as others 
say it is, sweet and relishing. 

Soon after coming to London I had, at the 
request of a friend, endeavoured to recover 
payment of a bill. Something in the letter, 
now forgotten, induced me to call myself; it 
was on Mr. Archibald Thomson, the engineer, 
an honest, simple, and ingenious man, the in- 
ventor of the machinery for making ropes.— 
At that time he was in a course of experi- 
ments by orders from Messrs. Pitt and Dun- 
das, and he very frankly told me that just at 
the time he could not pay the bill, but said 
that as soon as possible he would do it, and that 
till his experiments were completed it was 
protracting the period of payment to molest 
him. Something in his manner interested 
me and | consented to give him indulgence, 
but said all depended on the good-will of the 
person who was the holder of the bill. | 
would not, however, be the instrument of put- 
ting him to any trouble. 

The incident had nothing remarkable in it, 
but after a long period had elapsed I saw him 
’ with surprise enter my room. 

The object of his visit was soon told. He 
was acquainted with Lord Erskine, at that 
time chancellor, and had spoken with him re- 
specting some flaw in an agreement with 
another party. His lordship advised him to 
get a statement of his case drawn up, re- 
questing him to bring it himself, when he 
would give him the best advice in his power. 
' In consequence he came to me to whom he 
_ related the particulars. Struck with the in- 
| cidents Tat once promised to draw upa narra- 

tive of what he said, requesting him to call 

next morning. When he came it was ready, 


| for my only endeavour was to make the case 
_ as plain and coneise as possible. 

From me he went to Lord Erskine, whom 

he found at home, and who immediately re- 

| Ceived the paper. On opening it his lordship 








said it was not drawn up by a professional 
man, nevertheless it might be to the point, 
and accordingly he perused it thoughtfully, 
and as Mr. Thomson afterwards told me, ex- 
pressed himself pleased with the document, 
advising him what todo. 

A very considerable time after I met 
Thomson in a coffee-house which | was in the 
habit of frequenting, saying that he had come 
on purpose to see me, and mentioned that he 
felt he had been much obliged to me, at the 
same time was anxious to show his gratitude. 

“| have come to tell you,” said he, “ thata 
proposal has been made to me to make a 
steam-boat for the Thames, (there was none 
on the river at that time,) and to offer you 
one of my shares if the project goes on.” 

Greatly struck with the circumstance I ex- 
pressed myself much obliged, but declined of 
course a gift sc disproportioned to the service. 
Never, however, could I think of him after- 
wards without experiencing a peculiar feel- 
ing, his conduct was at once so extraordinary 
and good. 

] beeame afterwards intimate with him to 
his death, and have ever cherished a more 
than common respect for his memory. Noth- 
ing I had done was more than one man should 
do for another; moreover I afterwards learned 
he had come to me to state his case at the 
suggestion of a mutual friend. 

One of his observations when speaking of 
his case was so true, and yet so simple, that I 
have never forgotten it. In. allusion to the 
little reward he had obtained for his ingenui- 
ty, he remarked, as if it were a thing spring- 
ing from the will, “ What is the use of my 
inventing ?” 

Not aware of the particular result of the 
controvery in which Lord Erskine was his 
friend, | cannot say how far it was entirely 
successful, especially as the parties with 
whom he was at issue were my own ac- 
quaintance, and I did not choose to inquire ; 
but I shall ever remember with particular 
pleasure the native honesty, combined with a 
singular mechanical genius, in this unpre- 
tending man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Studies in London. Family histories. Me- 
taphysical observations. Crimes and pun- 
ishments. 


[ pip not relax in my endeavours to fill my 
mind with that kind of knowledge which 
might prove useful in the mercantile profes- 
sion, but still for recreation, as the bow could 
not be always bent, I amused myself with 
belles lettres studies. On these Park, who was 
acquainted with my pursuits, gave sometimes 
more advice than was always requisite. He 
seemed to consider excellence in literature as 
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of a more sacred nature than ever [ did, who 
looked upon it but asa means of influence ; 
indeed it is but few authors who are very en- 
viable ; it isa poor trade. 

Notwithstanding I have put together many 
books, and become so various an author, it has 
been rather in consequence of the want of 
active engagemenis than from a predominant 
predilection for the art. I would, no doubt, 
unless my time had been fully occupied with 
business, have still been an author, but would 
have followed the promptings and impulses of 
my own taste instead of thinking of what 
might be profitable. All the time J was in 
Canada | never thought of study, wholly 
wrapt up in business, it seemed to furnish a 
theme for literature, to which distinction in 
letters was something inferior. It has been 
only when I had nothing else to do, that | 
have had recourse to this secondary pursuit. 

My studies while in business were truly ex- 
emplary, at least | never met with any com- 
sanion who employed his leisure better. | 
made myself master very early of the Lex 
Mercatoria, not merely by reading it through, 
but by studying it as necessary to my progress 
in the world. l composed a treatise on the 
practice of under-writing, as sanctioned by 
the existing Jaws and the decisions of tribu- 
nals: chagrin at the cloud which overcame 
my prospects induced me to destroy the ma- 
nuscript. I composed also a history, to the 
time of Edward III. inclusive, of the ancient 
commerce of England, a work of research; 
and wrote likewise a history of bills of ex- 
change, for although always a desultory stu- 
dent I now and then read in veins and strata, 
pursuing particuiar objects with ardor, direct- 
ness, and assiduity. 1 say not this in vanity, 
but in proof of the ambition with which I was 
actuated—a man whose purposes of life are 
passed may be allowed to say so much with 
lapunity ! 

But besides literary lucubrations, different 
designs were on the carpet ; for I soon took a 
distate to mere pastimes, not however in any 
degree secluding myself, though ceasing to 
relish parties which offered only amusement. 
In this state of preference for serious inqui- 
ries | count myself singularly fortunate, in 
having formed an acquaintance with a Mr. 
James Hamilton, who, in addition to superior 
qualifications for business, united a remarka- 
ble taste for family history and heraldry, with 
a bias for the finer workings of the mind such 
as is rarely met with. In his society and in 
his house I have passed my happiest evenings. 
His wife possessed many amiable qualities, 
but above all the admirable tact of perceiving 
what was agreeable to her husband, and the 
good sense to endeavour to procure it. With 
them | was for years at home; nor is it the 
least of my losses to deplore the death of the 
one and the absence in a foreign country, 
probably for ever, of the other. 
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From Hamilton, without regular study, I 
am conscious of having derived a complete 
knowledge of families, their descents, and 
connexions, and rare recondite things of her- 
aldry that makes me seem learned in that 
hieroglyphical language to many who affeet 
to have studied it more. If ever this work 
should fall into his hands, he will regret to 
hear that a friend, who must ever remember 
him with emotion, is three parts already dead, 
and whose adventures are now closed. 

But although I still consider Hamilton as 
one of the most accomplished of my early 
friends in London, I felt that with him there 
was not all] that confidence which endeared 
the recollection of more youthful companions. 
In hishouse, however, | learnt an invidious 
lesson. He was naturally hospitable; had 
frequently parties; and being in business his 
guests were often of a mixed kind, who in 
themselves furnished food for observation. 1 
was in consequence led occasionally to ob- 
serve some of the characters at his table with 
no common scrutiny. The result was an in- 
ference which subsequent experience con- 
firmed. 

It appeared to me that those destined to 
rise higher in the world had about them some- 
thing which indicated their superiority. It 
could not be described, but every thing about 
them shewed as it were that they panted for 
a higher element; a second class were quite 
at their ease, and I concluded that they found 
themselves in their station; but the third 
were altogether persons whom an inherent 
awkwardness marked as out of, and above 
their sphere, to which they were destined to 
sink. 

This sort of semi-philosophy did not occur 
however to me suddenly, I was long of making 
much progress in it, butat last it served to ex- 
plain taany phenomena, and made me so sharp- 
sighted as seldom to make a mistake. But 
this power of discriminating character, which 
isan attainment that study may acqnire, is 
not much calculated to increase a man’s en- 
joyment. One does not like to think dis- 
paragingly of others without some betier 
reason than their manner of behaving them- 
selves in society, especially in a time when 
the destinies of the world seem averse to any 
improvement in the condition and circum- 
stances of man. 

The world, at the time I made this remark, 
was beginning to develope to me its real pe- 
culiarities, anc the phantasies with which the 
youthful imagination invests things, to vanish, 
as the mists of the morning dissolve before 
the risingday. Mankind became more indi- 
vidualized, and though there was perhaps no 
diminution in my collective estimate of the 
race, some rose hieher and others fell lower 
in my opinion: manners appeared to be more 





an index to fortune than a consequence, 
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At this time, also, | know not now from 
what cause, Lentered upon a curious course of 
observation in which I made some _proficien- 
cy, at least it is now allowed that the discri- 
mination of character isamong the most re- 
markable of my pretensions. I cannot describe 
the course of the study nor how the effects 
raay be turned to any account, but still of 
their truth there can be no doubt. It appear- 
ed to me casually that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals were wonderfully alike, that is to say, 
euch person in his fortunes did nut so much 
resemble another person as in the sameness 
obvious in the incidents of his own fate. 

When a man was prosperous his prosperity 
seemed to extend toall about him, and when 
the reverse, his domestic circumstances par- 
took of the disasters that blighted his pub 
lic fortunes. The old adage, “it never rains 
but it pours,” was confirmed. 

In metaphysical researches of this kind my 
attention was often engaged, and if other and 
more serious cares had not intervened, I 
would probably have been able to reduce the 
fruits of these inquiries into something like a 
system: the use of it however is not very 
clear. Butno one questions the utility of the 
sublime mathematics, though it very seldom 
happens that mathematicians can tell the use 
of them. The cares of business, however, 
before my theories were ripe, began to de- 
range my philosophy. , 

I should not, however, omit to mention an 
occurrence in this epoch that has had a great 
effect in colouring my mind from its original 
hue. The structure of the mind was not 
changed, but certainly its complexion ; and 
when I state the cause the reader will little 
think it was adequate if he is an ordinary 
roan, and if extraordinary, he will regard me 
as strangely affected. I allude to the im- 
pression which an article in the Edinburgh 
Review made on me, respecting the works of 
Filanghieri, the Neapolitan. 


CHAPTER V. 


Crimes and sins. How considered by legis- 
lators. They are diseases. Effects of 
the French revolution. 


Wrrnovt any previous consideration, except- 
ing the work of Beccaria on Crimes and 
Punishments, always to me unsatisfactory, I 
stumbled bya sort of accident on the inqui- 
ries of Filanghieri: and few intellectual pro- 
ductions have excited meso much. He ap- 
peared to have discovered a right road to 
truth, but was not bold enough to pursue it. 
With much that he affirmed and deduced, I 
was willing to go hand and glove, but he 
seemed afraid of committing himself by stat- 
ing what he thought of crimes and sins. 





After an agitating view of his philosophy 
I began to frame a new doctrine for myself, 
by which sins seemed the bases of crimes, al- 
though there were crimes of a very deep die, 
of which the original sins were comparatively 
not deemed heinous. From this distinction, I 
inferred that crimes were proscribed by the 
laws of society, but that sins were things 
against the system of nature, and that legis- 
latures never thought of interfering with 
them, but left their punishment to the re-ac- 
tion of nature. The conclusion was opposed 
to the doctrines of Beccaria, inasmuch as 
crimes and sins came to be regarded as the 
offspring of the diseases or constitutional se- 
cretions, which made punishment necessarily 
nugatory. I agreed with Moses, however, no 
bad authority, that putting to death was the 
only way of getting rid of malefactors. Ina 
word, that punishment for example, showed 
but a shallow knowledge of human nature, 
and that it would be just as wise to expect a 
man could be cured of the scrofula by punish- 
ing another more afflicted with that malady, 
as to hope that a criminal could be won from 
his propensities by sowing him others incur- 
ring the penalty of malpractices. 

Whether this view was sound or insane, I 
have not since attempted to inquire, but the 
influence of the doctrine has had a surprising 
eflect, in at once softening pity for the guilty, 
and increasing sternness for the infliction of 
punishment. As we confine madmen, we 
incarcerate delinquents: they but differ in 
their diseases. However, it is perhaps for- 
tunate for the world that notions of this kind 
are not common, nor have I been able to dis- 
cern how such a morbid inference may be 
drawn from the reflections of Filanghieri. I 
say morbid, but I think the contrary, for it ap- 
pears even now, that humanity is more con- 
sulted in the mitigation of punishment than a 
wise policy derived from the nature of man. 
Our diseases or offences are manifold, and so- 
ciety is not willing to touch more of them 
than is requisite for keeping the social com- 
munity in order; we are in society, held to- 
gether by ties more slender than we are 
willing to believe. The dissolution of the 
social order by the French revolution has giv- 
enalesson which has not yet been suffici- 
ently studied. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Free trade. Differ from the government 
plans. An incident with respect to Up- 
per Canada. 


In this period I was indefatigably industrious, 
but still greatly regret my misspent time, for 
the industry was but barren toil. Nothing 


came of my work, and the buds were blighted 
on the point of beginning to disclose. 
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In addition to the studies mentioned in the; But let me not here be misunderstood, for 
preceding chapter, [ paid attention to the loudly as I would condemn the crude theo- 
science of political economy, by endeavour-jries of Mr. Huskisson, I do not maintain that 
ing to acquire some knowledge of its princi-|all the manipulations, as they may be called, 
ples. But I very soon discovered that they|of his free trade policy, were erroneous,— 
were perplexed and embarrassed by the sub-;The improved knowledge of the age suggest- 
division of the eartui into separate nations.—j|ed to him the necessity-of several better reg- 
The existence of that subdivision seemed to/nlations in the practice of commerce than 
present insurmountable obstacles to the estab-|had previously existed, but it marks the 
lishment of that right commercial system to/dearth of talent in the time that such an in- 
which the French merchants alluded in their|dividual could have risen among the ministers 
famous “ laissez nous faire” to Turgot, and|ofnations. It is however time to return from 
that we were in consequence only allowed) this digression, and to speak what more near- 
instead of a science the consideration of that|ly concernsthe object of these sketches. 
policy which political circumstances required;| The reader will recollect what was said 
still | conceived that we could more nearly |of the view of the Falls of Niagara on the 
approximate to it than we had done. day of the King Crispin procession at Kil- 

I have since been very proud of this anti-|marnock, to amuse the Misses Scot. The 
cipation of public opinion, and may now|scene never faded from my recollection; but 
speak of it soberly asa sound practical view. |the most remote idea of becoming connected 
The inference was entirely my own, and the| with the Canadas, never occurred to me, al- 
voucher of the historical fact was published|though varions circumstances continued to 
in the Philosophical Magazine at the time,/keep it in remembrance. Among others, @ 
long before public attention was drawn to the|relation, a schoolfellow, went out to that 
subject. country when young, and by him, as we some- 

My pursuits, especially with respect to the|times corresponded, the province was kept in 
free trade question, made me ready when the! mind; about this time he came to London, and 
discussion arose, to take a part init with more|staying with me [| picked out of him all the 
maturity than most people, and accordingly |information I could, respecting Upper Can- 
in my little circle I was soon known as the/ada; the particulars were afterwards embo- 
opponent of the Huskissonian charlatanry.—|died in a paper, which professed to be a sta- 
I use the word because no other presents|tistical account of the country, and was pub- 
itself to me at this moment which so fully ex-|lished in the Philosophical Magazine. 





presses my opinion, at the same time I really 


believe that he possessed some hazy honest! 


glimmering of truth. 
ed tome that he understood what he talked 
about, and no clearer proof may be adduced 
than such a total occultation to him of the 
system of nature, as to imagine any measures 
of human legislation could suddenly alter the 
ordinations of Providence. 


though there can be no doubt of the excel- 
lence of his morality, mankind are not yet 


arrived at such a state of improvement as to| 
No doubt trade! 


be practically ruled by it. 
is ina state of perfectibility as well as man, 
but even the coffin of England will be rotten 
before the world can be in a condition to ab- 
rogate the usages of commercial policy.— 
Huskisson’s doctrines were supposed by him- 
self to be founded on science, and yet every 
line of his precepts was regulated by the 
maxims of expediency. His insufficient in- 
formation might have been pardoned, for its 
effects were doomed to resolve themselves to 
dust in the next age, but his unstatesman- 
like dabbling with all that needed only re- 
form, not revolution, is still lamented by thou- 
sands, exclaiming, how is it after eighteen 
years of peace that we are thus dragged by 


Why, the Chris- 
tian religion is in its nineteenth century, and| circumstance. 


AsI was thena member of the Society 
\for the Encouragement of Arts,I exerted 


It only never appear-|myself to induce the Coramittee of the; pro- 


per department to offer a medal or premium 
for the cultivation of hemp in that country, 
and the endeavour was successful; but I 
know not the effect, only I observed in the 
Gazette, when I first went to the province, 
an advertisement, which reminded me of the 
Mr. Gilkison,* at my insti- 
gation, obtained by the late Earl of Selkirk, 
in the tenders for hemp, Canadian hemp to 
be inserted: but still the notion of taking any 
particular interest in that region never was 
then conceived by me ;—the country became 
however, more circumstantially known. 

This incident is, in itself, not deserving of 
notice, but asa link inan important chain it 
merits serious attention; few biographical 
sketches with which I am acquainted, pre- 
sent, indeed, such a series of transactions, 
that so well deserve the epithet of fatal, in 
the philosophical sense of the term. 

Ihave already described the effect which 
the view of the Falls of Niagara had on me, 
but what is there said conveys no adequate 








* By the way it may be mentioned, that yesterday I 
received notice of his death. He returned to Upper Can- 


an invisible power into a “lower depth” of! ada, where he bought haif a township to settle on my 


insatiable poverty ! 


plan. He possessed some literary talent. I have his 
manuscripts. 
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idea of the impression. It has since struck 
meas one of those agitating and forcible 
impulses of destiny, which direct some men 
on in their course, and to the issue of their 
fortunes. Mysterious from its violence, and 
the vividness with which it has ever remain- 
ed, subsequent events seem to justify me in 
considering it as belonging to the concatena- 
tions of Fate. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Embarrassments in business. Go to Green- 
ock. Return to London. An interview. 
Meeting of the insolvent’s creditors cal- 
led. Support from Mr, Gemmel. 


In the course of the third year of my connec- 
tion with Mr. M’ Lachlan, we found ourselves 
embarrassed by difficulties that had overta- 
ken a correspondent to whom we were much 
obliged. We did ail in our power to assist 
him, but his case was worse than we had im- 
agined. 

In advance on a biil of lading for bullion 
which he sent us, we came under large ac- 
ceptances, but on the arrival of the man of 
war with the treasure, he suddenly stopped 
payment even before it could be lodged in 
the Bank of England. This step was ex- 
ceedingly exasperating: we received tie 
news on a Monday morning: | went home 
after reading the letters; broke up my little 
establishment, and set off by the mail coach 
in the evening to know how his circumstan- 
ces stood. Our bills were not then all due, 
and if it appeared that he possessed the re- 
version, we were led to believe, his means 
would be equal in the end to meet all difficul- 
ties. 

On my arrival at Greenock I was _persuad- 
ed that the estimate was not overrated, and 
therefore applied to his friends to come for- 
ward and assist. But in the course of the 
day I found two thousand pounds of the bills 
drawn on us had been given to pay debts to 
relations, and that the other friends were in- 
disposed to assist. 

That same evening | went to Edinburgh 
and procured a warrant of arrest from the 
judges of all the property of his house that 
could be discovered in tae kingdom; a simi- 
lar warrant had not been issued since the 
Union, and as it was served by expresses to 
every debtor known, I soon had the gratifica- 
tion to learn that all the tangible assets were 
stopped by this proceeding. A meeting of 
the creditors was inevitable; in the mean 
time I heard privately that steps were taking 
to make the house who had brought us into 
this trouble, bankrupt. 

At the meeting of the creditors I proposed 
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to identify ourselves with the insolvents, on 
condition that the money from abroad should 
be given as originally destined to us: a prop- 
osition Which was readily agreed to, and it 
was begun to be acted upon; but in this cri- 
sis, the Danish islands in the West Indies 
were blockaded, and another house for which 
we were equally pledged was brought into 
jeopardy. 

The new and additional misfortune I had 
not the courage to withstand, and seeing we 
must stop payment, returned immediately to 
London, where I| arrived on Saturday and 
gave my opinion to Mr. M‘Lachlan of the 
situation to which we were reduced. Judge, 
however, of my astonishment, when on com- 
ing along Newgate Street on Sunday morn- 
ing, | met the gentleman who had brought 
us into such trouble full in the face. He 
had arrived that morning frow: Greenock, and 
must have come off the day following my de- 
parture. 

Greatly struck, I peremptorily required 
him to come along with me to my house, in 
which there was only a housekeeper to take 
care of it till 1 could find a tenant. 

The interview at home would have been a 
good scene in a novel or drama, for although 
in no very obvious state of excitement, my 
manners undoubtedly felt the influence of a 
condensed resolution. I inquired, why he 
had come to London, where he was going, 
and why | was not the first person on whom 
he waited. ‘These were undoubtedly proud 
and impertinent questions, but the hopes cf 
all my life were at stake as weil as the com- 
forts of my father in his old age. 

The interrogatives were candidly an- 
swered. 

1 had explained to the gentleman in confi- 
dence our new misfortune, and our inability 
tomsater it. He therefore said that in think- 
ing of what I had informed him, he conceived 
that it was best for him to be in London when 
we stopped payment. Asto where he was 
going, he answered, to an agent, naming him, 
of his particular friends to makearrangements 
against the event, and till that was done, he 
did not intend to call. 

There was nothing to object to this, but 
merely ina general way to state that being 
ruined, I had resolved not to go back to Green- 
ock. 

“Then,” said he, “as you don’t care about 
the Greenock people, will you let me state 
that you deceived me!” 

No answer was made to him, but I looked 
at him steadily and immediately after left 
the room. 

My partner and Mr. William Spence, who 
happened to be in London, were im the par- 
lour, where | joined them in such an evident 
fluster that they both rose and asked what 





was the matter. 
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Unable to speak, but turning round to the 
window, I saw our strange friend leave the 
house, and presently becoming more compos- 
ed, tuld them what had passed. 

With great prudence, as [ now think, they 
made no remark on an occurrence so incred- 
ible.- I forget what they had met upon now, 
but we agreed to go to Richmond to dinner, 
which we did, the impression of the transac- 
tion of the morning sinking deeper and 
deeper. 

We dined earlier than common; and dur- 
ing dinner Spence, in a far off way, began to 
express his doubts if I nad understood the 
gentleman correctly. 

We settled our bill and returned immedi- 
ately to town, where I insisted on Spence 
going to the Bull and Mouth, and ascertain- 
ing from the gentleman still there, if what I 
had reported were true. We arrived be- 
tween nine and ten, and I remained in New- 
gate Street with Mr. M‘Lachlan while Spence 
went to the inn. 

We walked in the street, and in a short 
time were joined by the others; and the in- 
solvent came up to me and held out his hand 
in his usual manner, but I did not take it; and 
turning round to Mr. Spence, enquired if 
he had told what had been said and if it were 
correct. 

Acknowledging that [ was right, the ob- 
ject of our solicitude said he had spoken fool- 
ishly. I instantly took M‘Lachlan’s arm and 
walked away, who in the course of the walk, 
confessed that if the proposal had not been 
acknowledged, it was so extraordinary that 
he could not have believed it. 

Next morning, my mind being made up, I 

tuld him how I would act. The first thing 
was to return to Scotland, and try by calling 
the insolvent’s creditors together, if they 
wouid relieve us from the identification of our 
interests with his concerns, by whichI had 
got the bullion. 
_ * Weare ruined as it is,” said I, “ but this 
improbable measure may save us; for if we 
are relieved from this embarrassment, we 
can fight our other difficulties.” 

That day Spence used all his powers of 
perstiasion to induce me to forgive the offence, 
and had so far succeeded, that he took me to 
the lodgings to which the gentleman had 
removed. The visit was merely one of cer- 
emony, but affecting to me. The lodgings 
were much inferior to what I ever expected 
to see him inhabit, and the tenor of his con- 
versation, though in his usual manner, be- 
trayed his utter abandonment of hope. 

When I had made some arrangements that 
seemed necessary, 1 went by the mail to 
Scotland to execute my purpose, and lost no 
time in carrying it into effect by summening 
the meeting of the creditors. The step was 





novel and excited a good deal of talk. 
Vol. Ill. No. 5. 
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Some time before the meeting took place, 
the insolvent arrived from London, and wrote 
to a friend of mine, Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
now of Great King Street, Edinburgh, suppos- 
ing that I was backed in that quarter, statin 
that'1 had called his creditors together, 
insinuating nothing to my advantage. 

This step heightened my indignation into 
rage, for Mr. Gordon shewed me the letter. In 
the mean time I ascertained that the bills of 
the hquse at Greenock from abroad were, in- 
stead of four thousand pounds or thereabout, 
upwards of fourteen thousand had appeared, 
This strengthened my determination, and I 
saw no alternative but only to make a full 
disclosure to the most unlikely man in all the 
neighbourhood to render any assistance, 
James Gemmel the banker, of Greenock, af- 
terwards of Drumtochty Castle; but he was 
a just man, and he was so much pleased with 
the confidence, that he told me he would su 
port us independent of the banking-house ull 
1 gave him notice that he could no longer do 
so with safety ; enjoining me, however, to 
keep it secret. 


OF JOHN GALT. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Meeting of creditors. Attempt at relief. 
Failure. Singular trait of generosity. 


Tue day appointed for the general meeting 
of creditors arrived, and a great number were 
present; about sixty thousand pounds of 
claimants. As the meeting was called by me 
I took the chair, and stated that the foreign 
bills of the house had increased from four to 
fourteen thousand pounds, and that the assets 
in property were considerably over-valued, in 
so much that on popesine | my partner we 
were of opinion that the affair would end in 
ruin; and the only thing for the meeting to 
consider was, whether that identification of 
our interests with their debtors should be per- 
severed in. 

“The debtors,” said I, “are ruined, and 
you cannot change their situation; we are 
still standing, and were we relieved from our 
connexion with you, we would endeavour to 
struggle on. We cannot pay you back the 
amount of the treasure, because it has been 
applied to pay the acceptances granted on the 
faith of the consignment, but we will engage 
not to take any dividends till they amount to 
the sum we have received, and in fact place 
you as much as possible exactly in the state 
in which you stood when the debtors first 
stopped payment,—if you will relieve us from 
our responsibility.” é 

To this proposition no objection was at first 
made, and the insolvent with some of his 
friends who were a said nothing. In 
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the end it was pressed upon me to take time, 
and one influential gentleman proposed to 
give me seven years; but when he repeated 
this earnestly, I said aloud that no earthly 
consideration would induce me to continue 
connexion, and that as | saw a vote would not 
do, I would get a deed prepared, and call on 
every creditor individually myself; then 
leaving the chair, the meeting broke up. 

Immediately after the parchment was pre- 

red, and that afternoon signatures procured. 

Vhen I had exhausted the creditors in 
Greenock, and had obtained a large relief, | 
went next day to Glasgow, and procured 
other signatures to the deed. I think the 
whole was above thirty-five thousand pounds, 
besides our own debt. ‘The debts were fully 
seventy thousand, but the difficulty which oc- 
curred, in some cases, and the absolute refusal 
of those who had obtained our bills, in the 
process of carrying the identification into ef- 
fect, to relieve us, decided the business. 
Though our capital was nominally entire, anc 
a considerable balance at the credit of our 
profit and loss account, | returned to London, 
and after settling a few matters, declared our 
establishment bankrupt. 

Whether in this transaction I acted wisely 
or well, the reader can judge ; I think myself, 
now that lama feeble and ailing man, my 
conduct more spirited than prudent, but there 
was none to advise me, and perhaps even yet 
I should do the same thing. Our discharge 
from our creditors followed immediately, and 
apparently we suffered no other change than 
the dissolution of our copartnery. Mr. M‘Lach- 
lan went to his father. 

In these affairs I have to record a very sin- 

ular incident. Among the letters that I 
eae with me from Scotland, when I first 
came to London, was one which my sister 

rocured from the late John M*Taggart’s sis- 
ter,—John M‘Taggart of the house of Kymer 
and M‘Taggart. The manner in which he 
looked at his sister’s letter when I delivered 
it, and three or four times at me when he was 
reading it, prepossessed me very much in his 
favour. Like others, he however merely in 
the usual way invited me to his house at 
Nott’s Green ; but the acquaintance continued 
to be kept up by “ nods and becks” ever after. 
No particular friendship resulted, only he now 
and then asked how | was getting on, and 
there was something in the manner that al- 
ways showed kindness. 

In the troubles and shocks that preceded our 
catastrophe, we had, in consequence of bills 
from abroad falling due on Sunday and pay- 
able on Saturday, occasion for a large sum of 
money, for we could not reckon on our cwn 
funds till Monday. At three o’clock we were 
still a thousand pounds short. 


must be noted, for we will not pay any now. 
In onr situation a stoppage is ruin.” 

Between two and three o’clock both Mr. 
M‘Lachlan and myself were becomingly dis- 
consolate, and the worst was that a sum of 
money he had borrowed on honour must be 
constituted a regular debt. I do not know 
how it is, but men certainly sometimes think 
much in a short space, nor can I describe the 
process of thought which affected me. At 
three o’clock I went on ’Change to wait for 
Mr. M‘Taggart, and to ask him for a thou- 
sand pounds till our own funds were avail- 
able. 

In doing this I was entirely impelled by 
the manner in which he had received his sis- 
ter’s letter: the transaction however was a 
last resource. ; 

I told him exactly how we stood, and what 
depended on keeping our credit till we saw 
how the land lay. Mr. M‘Taggart looked at 
me, and then said, 

“7 will if I can, lend you the thousand 
pounds ; come away with me till I see the 
state of my banker’s account.” 

Accordingly I accompanied him to his 
banker’s, where he gave me a check for a 
thousand pounds, saying, 

“ Now I trust to your own honour for ¥e- 
payment.” 

And he took no acknowledgment from me. 
The money | was enabled to repay as pro- 
mised. 

This iittle affair could not be forgotten, and 
it so happened that years after,—I think he 
was then dead,—a carriage stopped at my 
door and the servant brought in the name: of 
Mrs. M‘Taggart: the whole transaction sud- 
denly brightened in my memory. The lady 
was shown into the drawing-room, and I went 
to her. 


It was Mrs. M‘Taggart, the authoress of 
dramas, and since of a very pleasant work 
called the ** Memoirs of a Gentlewoman,” her 
autobiography. She is still alive, now nearly 
eighty, and she had come to me respecting 
her dramas. Her name, and the pleasant 
frankness of her manners, prepossessed me in 
her favour, and particularly as J took it into 
my head that she had been married to a re- 
lation of my friend. I believe indeed she 
was, for, if not in error, I have seen her since 
in young M‘Taggart’s carriage, but 


** To whom related, or by whom begot,” 


was never a question; her name and herself 
were sufficient recommendations. We are 
still very good friends, but, odd as it may 
seem, I have never enquired as to my sur- 
mise respecting her having been married to a 
relation of Mr. M‘Taggart’s ; so averse am I 
to recall the past, especially in matters that 





* Well,” said Il, “the game’s up; our bills 


bring up disagreeable recollections. 
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CHATER IX. 


Renewal of business. Farce of the Watch-| 
house. An occurrence. My brother e sta-| 
blished at Honduras. I enter of Lincoln's | 
Inn. Go abroad. Reflections. 


I was induced, much against my own will 
and opinion, to renew the mercantile profes- 
sion. My brother joined me, who possessed | 


very considerable talent, but a little given to| 


the weakness of speaking of his deeds. The| 
farce of the ** Watch-house,” in the new British | 
theatre, was written by him. Being illatthe 
time, I could not hold a pen, and only in 
phrases assisted him; bat it does not detract 
from his merit to say, that although some of 
his productions show considerable ability, li- 
terature was not his forte. He had inherited, 
however, our mother’s relish of the ridiculous 
and her incomparable occasional Scottish 
phraseology. 

In vain I contended against fortune. The 
excitement I had undergone would not be 
subdued; and [ was determined to quit com- 
mercial business as soon as I could see my 
brother established. In this juncture, one of 
those unforeseen occurrences frequent in my 
iife came to pass. Mr. Walter Ritchie pro- 
posed that my brother should go out to Hon- 
duras to ascertain if there was any opening 
there for a new establishinent, because, if 
there were, he had an intention of forming 
one and Tom should have charge of it. Ae- 
cordingly my brother went, and on his return 
the design was carried into effect. This de- 
cided me. 

When Tom sailed the first time, being af- 
flicted with a nervous complaint, I was ad- 
vised to spend a short time at Bath for recrea- 
tion. On his return, and while the prelimi- 
naries for the establishment at Honduras 
were forming, I entered myself of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and partly for my health, as well as to 
pass the time before being called to the bar, 
went abroad. 

The Walcheren expedition was preparing, 
and the Mediterranean packet was embar- 
goed at Falmouth when I arrived there, but 
when the embargo was raised I departed from 
England. 

it is unnecessary to inform the reader thai 
this crisis of my life was not pleasant ; 1 would 
be justified indeed in stating that it was bitter, 
but it serves no good purpose to indulge dis- 
agreeable remembrances. It could not, how- 
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jself fit for any thing he was likely to under- 
|take, was not easily daunted. 

| The study of the law was not at variance 
with, ny habits; it required less versatility in 
the application of the mind than the profes- 
sion | had supposed myself to have abandoned, 

‘not then sufficiently aware that the lew re- 

|quires not only patronage, but a peculiar class 
lof litigious connexions; in fact, the aid of 
frie ~ is as much wanted in it as in any 
other calling or business. It was not till 
len: ‘bl ‘led to think at leisure of entermg Lin- 
coln’s Inn, that I saw myself incurring more 
|hazard than at the time I imagined. 

One who conceits himself to be at least 
}equal to his neighbours in energy, is very apt 
itomake a false estimate of the ehances of 
life. tHe sees that men only get forward by 
their own talents, and it is not till he has ob- 
tained some insight of the world that he dis- 
covers, although this be true, he is yet apt to 
undervalue difficulties by attending too much 
to that circumstance. At the outset of life 
there is no profession whatever to which the 
aid of friends, be the individual’s talent what 
it may, is not essential. If he possess supe- 
rior ability, he will in time, with the pre- 
cursor of friendship, make himself distinguish- 
ed, but if he be only an ordinary person he 
will never rise above his first establishment. 
At the time, however, of which I am treating, 
[ was reluctant to believe this; a more ac- 
curate knowledge of human rivalry, however, 
-bas left no room to doubt the fact, and it has 
reconciled me to my subsequent desultory 
life; for afterwards it did not appear within 
the scope of probability that ] conld have 
made my way at the bar to any satisfactory 
degree of distinction. No one existed on 
whom I could fasten the slightest claim for as- 
sistance, nor could I discern any chance in 
store to facilitate an ambitious career by the 
law. 

With reflections of this kind, though not of 
so determined a caste, I bade adieu to Eng- 
land, half desiring that no event might occur 
to make me ever wish to return, and yet for 
this morbid feeling I had no cause. Nothing 
in the world had occurred to make me greatly 
averse to it; even the extraordinary conduct 
of my debtor seemed the effect more of a 
mental aberration than of design, at all events 
he was not actuated from the workings of his 
own mind, so much as by the suggestions of 
one more intimately acquainted with the ways 
of mankind; he was only a tool in a more 
iskilful hand. Often and often since have I 





ever, be disguised from myself that | was| endeavoured to understand, how it was possi- 
about to be borne into the scene of a new|ble for a m: in, possessed of a fair measure of 
world, in which there was no reason to ex-| understanding, to think another could endure 
pect that my chequered destiny would be|sucha series of actions, as he developed to- 
changed. But there was at the time a con-| wards those of whom he had unfortunately 
soling advantage in my prospects; a young|been the ruin. But as I had thrown myself 
man ignorant of the world, who thought him-|like a die from the dice box in my London 
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adventure, I felt no fear in this voyage. It 
would have been, however, rather ludicrous 
to have braved the storm like Cesar, with the 
brag of my fortune ; but something like a sen- 
timent of the same kind undoubtedly sustain- 
ed me. 


THIRD EPOCH. 





CHAPTER L 


First meeting with Byron. Land at Cag- 
liari. Dine with the Ambassador. By- 
ron’s grandiloquent thanks to him. By- 
ron and Hobhouse wait in the packet to be 
saluted at Malta. Guns sulky. Byron 
and Hobhouse reduced to a state of beg- 
gary. Relieved by Mr. Chabot. Hospi- 
tality of the Maltese merchanis. 


On the day of my arrival at Gibralter, I first 
became acquainted with the celebrated Lord 
Byron. The meeting was purely accidental ; 
I was proceeding to the Mediterranean in 
quest of health, and happened to be on board 
the same packet in which his lordship embark- 
ed for Malta. In my biographical sketch of 
that distinguished nobleman, I have mentioned 
the circumstances of our first rencounter, and 
it is not very necessary to repeat them min- 
utely here, at the same time, they cannot with 
propriety be omitted, though to those familiar 
with the original account, it niay seem super- 
fluous. 


While sitting in the garrison library a 
young man came in and seated himself at 
one of the tables opposite to me. His dress 
indicated a metropolitan of some fashion ; it 
was neat and simple, with so much peculiarity 
as served to show that he was not altogeth- 
er a common beau. 

His face appeared not unknown to me, 
and | began to conjecture where I could have 
seen it. It was prepossessing and intelligent, 
but ever and anon he gathered his brows, a 
habit which I afterwards discovered might be 
the scowl of unpleasant reminiscences: his 
general physiognomy, however, was impress- 
ed with elegance and character, but in a 
much inferior degree to those who have sel- 
dom seen him, and who have worked out of 
their imaginations a being so beautiful, as to 
little resemble him. 


I dined that day with Colonel Wright, the 
secretary of the fortress, with a large party, 
among whom was the Countess of West- 
moreland, with Tom Sheridan and his ac- 
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Mr. Hobhouse had come in from Spain in- 
tending to proceed up the Mediterranean. 

Hobhouse had, some time before [| left Lon- 
don, published certain translations of classic 
poems, rather respectable in their way, if 
poetry not excellent can be respectable, but 
they are defunct; and Byron’s name was in 
ridiculous odour with me by the Edinburgh 
Review, and his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,—a satire then in some repute, 
since become famous in consequence of the 
merit of subsequent productions. 

In embarking I recognized the visitor to 
the library, and he proved to be Lord Byron; 
while the luggage was hoisting on board, his 
lordship kept his “state,” which made me 
suspect him of pride and irascibility, while 
his frowning forehead began to awaken won- 
der and beget conjectures. 

Our passage to Sardinia was calm and 
pleasant. About the third day Byron relent- 
ed from his rapt mood, and seemed disposed to 
contribute his fair proportion to the general 
endeavour to while away the tediousness of a 
dull passage. Of the two traveliers, Hob- 
house was upon the whole the most agreea- 
ble, and told stories with some humor, but, I 
doubted then, if he were as truly facetious 
as his friend in those hours when the fit of 
pleasantry was upon him. 

As we approaced the Gulf of Cagliari, a 
strong breeze came from the land, and we had 
a whole disagreeable day of tacking up 
against it. Next morning, however, we 
found ourselves at anchor near the mole 
where we landed. In the evening, we din- 
ed with Mr. Hill, the British minister, and 
on this occasion, Byron and his companion 
dressed themselves as aides-le-camp, which 
to me wasa mystery and a marvel, as neither 
the one nor the other belonged to the army; 
and | must say it wasa finery that did not 
augment the sense of either in my estimation. 

After dinner we all went to the theatre, 
which was brilliantly illuminated on account 
of some court festival. The royal family 
were present, and the opera was performed 
with more taste than might have been expect- 
ed in so remote a place, and under the restric- 
tions which rendered the intercourse with 
the continent then so difficult. 

When the performance*was over, Mr. Hill 
came down with Lord Byron to the gate of 
the upper town, where, as we were taking 
leave, his lordship thanked him with more 
elocution than was precisely requisite, indeed 
it was something in your “harlotry players’ ” 
style, and the formality amused Hobhouse, 
as wellas others. Byron, who really fancied 


that he had acquitted himself with grace, and 
dignity, and ore rotundo, took the banter of 
his friend amiss, and became retulent; but 
Hobhouse walked on: while his lordship on 





os gett lady. Sheridan, in relating the 
local news, mentioned that Lord Byron and 


account of his lameness and the roughness 
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of the pavement, took hold of my arm, ap- 
pealing tome if he could have said less after 
the hospitable treatment we had received.— 
Of course, though I thought pretty much as 
Mr. Hobhouse did, I could not do otherwise 
than laud his elocution, especially as his lord- 
ship’s comfort seemed insome degree depend- 
ent on being confirmed in his good opinion 
of himself. From that time, [ was more distin- 
guished by his familiarity, but his uncertain 
temper, which our residence on shipboard to- 
gether made apparent, rendered his favour 
precarious, and not worth the trouble ofa 
man, who had any respect for himself, culu- 
vating.* 





* The occasion seems to be appropriate for introducing 
the remarks make on the noble poet, by Mr. Galt, in his 
Life of Lord Byron,—at the time here referred to. 

Epiror. 

* Byron was, during the passage, in delicate health, 
and upon an abstemious regimen. He rarely tasted 
wine, nor more than half a glass, mingled with water, 
when he did He ate little; no animal food, but only 
bread and vegetables. He reminded me of the gow! 
that picked rice with a needle ; for it wasmanifest, that 
he had not acquired his knowledge of the world by al- 
ways dining so sparely. If my remembrance is not 
treacherous, he only spent one evening in the cabin with 
us—the evening befure we came to anchor at Cagliari ; 
for, when the lights were placed, he made himself a 
man forbid, took his station on the railing between the 
pegs on which the sheets are belayed and the shrouds, 
andthere, for hours, satin silence, enamoured, it may 
be, of the moon. All these peculiarities, with his cap 
rices, and something inexplicable in the cast of his met 
aphysics, while they served to awaken interest, con- 
tributed little to conciliate esteem. He was often strange- 
ly rapt—it may have been from his genius ; and, had its 
grandeur and darkness been then divulged, susceptible 
of explanation: but, atthe time, it threw, as it were, 
around him the sackcloth of penitence. Sitting amidst 
the shrouds and rattlings, in the tranquillity of the moon 
light, churming an inarticulate melody, he seemed al- 
most apparitional, suggesting dim reminiscences of him 
who shot the albatros. He was as a mystery in a 
winding-sheet, crowned with a halo. 

The influence of the incomprehensible phantasma 
which hovered about Lord Byron. has been more or 
less felt by all who ever approached him. That he 
sometimes came out of the cloud, and was familiar and 
earthly, is true ; but his dwelling was amidst the murk 
and the mist, and the home of his spirit in the abysm 
of the storm, and the hiding places of guilt. He was, at 
the time of which I am _ speaking, scarcely two and- 
twenty, and couldjclaim no higher praise than having 
written a clever wordly-minded satire ; and yet it was 
impossible, even then. to refiect on the bias of bis mind, 
as it was revealed by the casualities of conversation, 
Without experiencing a presentment, that he was destin 
ed to execute some singular and ominous purpose. The 


description he has given of Manfred in his youth, was 
of himself. 


My spirit walk'd not. withthe souls of men, 

Nor look'’d upon the earth with human eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine . 

The aim of their existence was not mine. 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 
Made mea stranger. Though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. 

My joy was in the wiiderness—to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced monntain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herdless granite: or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave 
Of river, stream, or ocean in their flow— 

In these my early strength exulted; or 

To follow through the night the moving moon, 
The stars, and their development ; or catch 


Having landed the mail for Sicily atGir- 
genti, we stretched over to Malta, where we 
arrived about noon next day. All the passen- 
gers except Orestes and Pylades, being ea- 
ger to land, went on shore with the captain. 
Byron let out the secret of staying behind to 
ime, an expected salute from the batteries, 
and sent ashore notice to Sir Alexander Ball, 
the governor, of his avetur, but the guns 
evinced no respect of persons, so that the 
two magnates were obliged to slip into the 
town at the heel of the evening, unnoticed 
and unknown. To Mr. Chabot, amongst 
others, I had letters, and he invited me to 
dinner along with other friends previously 
engaged. 

In the cool of the evening as we were 
sitting at our wine, Lord Byron and Mr. Hob- 
house were announced. His lordships’ ap- 
pearance as he entered the room showed that 
they had met with some adventure, and he 
chuckled with an inward sense of enjoyment, 
as hiscompanion recounted, with as much be- 
coming gravity as he has since brought for- 
ward the army estimates, their woes and suf- 
ferings, as an apology for begging a bed and 
a morsel. God forgive me, but I partook of 
Byron’s levity at the idea of such consequen- 
tial personages wandering destitute in the 
streets, seeking for lodgings from door to 
door, and rejected by all ! 

While the packet went forward to Mes- 
sina, | remained at Malta. In my voyages 
and travels, I have given a description of 
what appeared to me the most interesting 
things in the island, but it would seem I met 
with nothing there very particularly attrac- 
tive, except indeed, the hospitality of the gen- 
tlemen to whom I was introduced. I have 
never been in any town where such a volun- 
tary spirit of kindness exercised itself, except 
m Quebec. 

But although it is rather an abrupt devia- 
tion, the name of Byron will procure pardon 
for what Ihave to add before concluding this 
chapter. 

It will be recollected, that at this period, 
it is not quite ascertained that he had begun 
the composition of Childe Harold, and there- 
fore, every account of him prior to that event 
must be interesting. Though he had some- 
thing of the wild and strange of genius about 
him, he did not loom very large to my imag- 
ination ; at the same time, it appears that he 
interested it, for 1 endeavoured togive a char- 
acter of him, which has been since often pub- 
lished; namely: 


Or to look listening on the scatter’d leaves 
While autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes—and to be alone. 

For if the beings, of whom I was one— 
Hating to be so—cross’d me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to them, 

And was all clay again.”’ 





“he dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim ; 
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EPIGRAM. 


With title, wealth, and genius blest, 

The noble Byron knows no rest ; 

From clime to clime, he flies in vain, 
Nor finds a refuge from his pain. 

Is love, rejected love the cause, 

Perfidious friendship, or the laws? 

Or does the moon controul his blood 7 
Ahno. Whatthen? His book’s reviewed. 


CHAPTER IL 


Statisiical account of Sicily. Visits to Mr. 
Fagan. Study of Antiquities. Refused 
permission to goto Rome. An eclogue. 


Ar Malta 1 staid till the return of the packet 
from Messina, and went over with her to 
Girgenti in Sicily, not, however, again so 
well. Afterwards, when the debilitating hot 
weather was mitigated, I made the tour of the 
island, and in the course of the journey col- 
lected materials for a statistical account. The 
account of the productions at the end of my 
voyages and travels is chiefly composed from 
that inquiry, improved, however, from a more 
minute survey, procured by the late Mr. Hol- 
land, a partner of the Barings, who.at a con- 
siderable expense, sent a person to make the 
same investigation. Mr. Holland lent me the 
manuscript, but the result was neither satis- 
factory to him nor to me, for although the 


document was drawn up with great care, and | 


was then, if not now, 
portant compilation, and such as exists of few 
countries, it has neverbeen once noticed. [ 
afterwards made a similar colJection of the 
products of the Morea, but it was not so satis- 
factory. 

A remarkable incident concerning the for- 
mer paper should be mentioned. Many years 
after, my friend Mr. Stevenson, the brother-in- 
law of Mr. Holland, compiled a work about 
voyages and travels, I forget the name of it, 
but I expected he would have noticed the 
Statistical Account of Sicily, not because it 
was mine, but because it was truly valuable. 
But he said nothing of it: not, however, be- 
ing a man of practical ideas, althongh I no- 
ticed to him the omission it did not surprise | 
me, for I had long observed that bookish men| 
are not very good apprisers of facts; they 
have no adequate conception of the cost and| 
care which such compilations require. 

During the time | remained in Sicily my 
health was restored, and with it my love of 
enterprise. 

At Palermo I went often to Mr. Fagan, the 
consul-general, and sat with him while he 
painted, for he was by profession an artist.— 
In the conversation with him I acquired some 


of those maxims as they may be called, of 


the Roman scafiers, or antiquaries, which may 


a very curious and im-|1 have confessed, 
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be traced in my works, but it was more of the 
rules than actual knowledge; that is I could 
judge better on paper respecting the princi- 
ples learnt from him than by examining the 
objects themselves; for although he had a 
few giblets of antiquity—the feet and hands 
of ancient statues—he had not very many. 
I remember in what manner my instruction 
in this rare and curious lore happened to com- 
mence. 

One day | remarked a colossal marble foot 
in his room. It was very beautiful and very 
large. I noticed it, saying that it seemed to 
be the relic of some gigantic Venus. “Oh, 
no,” said he, “ it is the foot of Juno. I found 
itamong the ruinsof Agrigentum, and my 
opinion is, that it belonged to the statue that 
was anciently famous there.” 

* But how do you know,” I enquired, “ that 
it is the foot of Juno?” 

He smiled and replied, “ Because,” said he, 
“the ancients never changed the characteris- 
tics of their deities; those of Juno, for exam- 
ple, were as well known as those of the Ma- 
donna are to the modern Romans, and they 
carried the rule so far as to impress the pecu- 
liarities on every part.” 

He then explained to me, by shewing the 
signs by which he knew the foot belonged 49 
Juno, and from less to more I was induced to 
make a study of the subject, till I could talk 
as learnedly about gods and goddesses as an 
Oxford or Cambridge professor, who may 
know their names in Greek or Latin; but, as 
I really never acquired 
much practical knowledge on the subject. It 
thus, inthis very simple manner, came to 
pass, that I have learnt a very abstruse and 
recondite kind of knowledge, at the feet of a 
Gamaliel. 

Mr. Fagan advised me to go to Rome, and 





gave letters, with which I went afterwards 
'to Messina, and solicited permission of the 
British commander to let me go across the 
straits to Reggio, but he would not grant 
leave. This was Sir John Stewart, Count 
Maida. 

In my journey over the island, the naif 
humour of the Sicilian peasantry exceedingly 
amused me, ant dan adventure at Cape Basse- 
ro gave rise to the following eclogue, which, 
‘though it has little poetical merit, I have ever 
thought a true descriptiou of a race who are, 
if not humourous themselves, the cause of it 
in others :— 





THE SPANISH DOLLAR. 


Behold a street in a Sicilian town, 

Which still retains some name of old renown. 
That red tetica near yon portal placed, 

Denotes the arrival of a stranger guest; 

But lo! the actors, peasants they appear, 

Hear what they say, and reverence what you hear, 


“ The solar blaze, my friend Antonio, quit, 
And in the shadow of this chapel sit, 
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Hear on my knees lay thy unwashen face, 
While through thy tangied locks I raise the chase ; 
‘Thine be the reverics of the diuwsy joy, 
Aud mine the bliss of seeking to desiroy.’’ 


* Ah Ludovico! other thoughts excite 
My eager scratching than that dear delight. 
An English travetler has arrived to-day. 
And how to serve him all my wits essay. 
Three prices for our vile Sicilian trash 
The Ingleses pay, and never grudge the cash ; 
And this mi lord has given. oh best of men! 
That Spanish dollar for my leanest hen. 
The hen my wife, with salt and Indian spice, 
In water stews, but what should be the price 
With deep perplexity confounds my brain— 
Oh, virgin nother! ease my doubt and pain ; 
For well you know, if I too much require, 
For cooking, dishes, pepper, salt, and tire, 
(The thought appals my very heart with dread,) 
‘The unruly Englishman will break my head , 
And if but what he free!y pays, the loss 
Till chance repair it, every joy wiil cross.” 


“ The case, Antonio, is somewhat new, 
But let us take it in a double view. 
What! salt and spice, and fire and wife to cook,— 
For half a dollar, friend, you well may look."’ 


‘* But half a dollar, Ludovico, oh!” 


* Nay, good Antonio, I said not so ; 
Heat but my counsel, and you yet may own, 
Two dollats more, and still preserve your crown. 
In numerous parts, as lawvers charges frame, 
Divide the costs, and still before hand claim ; 
The smal) half dollar ne er will breed a strife, 
For popper, salt, and fire, and work of wife; 
Therefore reserve it for the last demand, 
And humbly ask it with a beggar’s hand.”’ 


‘ Dear Ludovico, so I mean todo; 
But how shall 1 obtain the other two?” 


** Aye, there, Antonio, there the puzzle lies, 
And plain it is that ne'er the shining prize 
You by your own unaided wits could reach ; 
But Jet me share and I the art will teach. 
Give me the dollar in your hand for fee, 

And | will teach you how to gain still three.”’ 


* Three, Ludovico! be the silver thine. _ 
Oh! that I could exchange thy brains for mine.” 


“ Well, first, you know, the English must have wine ; 


To purchase that,a dollar boldly ask, 

And fill a botule from the huxter’s cask ; 

Which, new and weak, no Englishman will taste, 
So in the cask it may be all replaced. 

Meanwhile your wife, with skilful hand may make 
The stew such as no Englishman can take; 

And other fare you must of coarse provide; 

For eggs and bread he may be safely tried 

A full half dollar, and for fruit you know, 
Another ask ;—why there you see are two; 

And for the third you need not fear to try 

If he antiquities or toys will buy. 

A worn tarritosell, as wondrous rare ; 

A Punic coin—nay, but the thing is fair ; 

For our Sicilia was a Punic isle, 

And rare that coin is the reward of toil.” 


‘“* Ah, reprobates !’’ exclaimed a voice behind, 
Aghast they turn, and see with ear inclined, 
A full fed monk look slily from within. 
All he had heard, and thus reproved their sin : 
** Ah, reprobates! to me that dollar give, 
Such knaves as you are hardly fit to live. 
How now, Antonio, to cheat so willing, 
Your famished hen is not worth half a shilling. 
Go,* Ludovico, sinner as thou art, 
How durst thou counsels such as these impart? 
Go instantly, this shocking sin to mend, 
With your best tales the English lord attend ; 
For true it is, without his nation’s aid, 
Our holy church would drive a losing trade.” 


The peasants yield and slink away; the pri st 
Seeks the refector vand savory feast. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


An English banquet in Palermo. Character 
of the Sicilians. Santa Stephano. An 
hospitable archbishop. Remark of his 
Grace. His establishment. A prison for 
convicts. Crossed from Sicily to Malta 
in an open boat. 


Some things were omitted in my travels which 
would have added to the interest of the book ; 
but at the time of the publication I entertain- 
ed great deference for the opinion of friends, 
to whom I beheld others obsequious. By their 
advice, every incident of a personal nature, 
which did not relate to public characters, 
was suppressed. But in this work I am not 
so squeamish ; both, in the first place, because 
lam myself the hero of the story ; and in the 
second, conscious of the offensive odour of 
egotism which must pervade it, | cannot re- 
frain from raising myself towards the level of 
others by noticing different incidents which 
interested me, and have an importance be- 
longing to themselves. 

While resident in Palermo, I was invited 
to dine in the country, and was given to un- 
derstand that the banquet would be served 
entirely in the English manner. It was a 
grand occasion ; and besides two princesses, 
there were “ dukes and sic like fules” at the 
table. The day was very warm, and the la- 
dies became thirsty; the punch was delici- 
ously coo] and refreshing; but my English 
notions were not entirely prepared for the re- 
sult, and I saw with equal astonishment and 
diversion, that the ladies partook of the iced 
beverage until their eyes were bleezy ; but I 
do not mean by saying this, that the excess, 
to which the heat of the day was contributo- 
ry, was at all in breach of decorum. 

During the time I was in Sicily, I had not 
much opportunity of observing the manners 
of the Sicilians; but what I did see impressed 
me with a lively idea of the simplicity of their 
hearts, and I ain still inclined to think them 
an agreeable people. 

In going from Palermo to Messina the wa- 
ters were out, and the fumeras, or occa- 
sional torrents, often raging rivers, in some 
instances so vehement as to be unfordable; 
which obliged us to rest till they had exhaust- 
ed their fury, jury, just as one is obliged to 
wait with a woman in a passion, till her 
volubility is spent, before persuasion can be 
applied to her with effect, either in the shape 
of rhyme or rezson. In this state was the 
stream at Santo Stephano, and which obliged 
us in the evening to go up to the town, that 
bore in some points a resemblance to the 
most orthodox descriptions of Jerusalem, 
namely, in being situated on a hill, walled 
round with walls, and “ compactly built to- 
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The day had been wet; but the sun set 
with a clear face, and the landscape glistened 
witha watery sheen, insomuch that as we 
approached the gate, we beheld, seated on the 
outside, a number of elderly persons inhaling 
the country air, and among them sable things, 
that on nearer inspection proved neither 
crows nor cormorants, but the archbishop and 
his household clergy. Seeing us ride up the 
hill, his grace met us on the brow, and in a 
very Dr. Parrish manner welcomed us, and 
told us we must expect very poor accom- 
modation in the inn, or locanda, of the 
place. However, haviug a very British re- 
verence for one of his Grace’s rank, and hav- 
ing done my homage, I rode forward alone ; 
when my companions joined me, they men- 
tioned that they had accepted the archbishop’s 
invitation, to stay for the night at the palace, 
one of them having a letter for his grace. It 
is but doing justice to his hospitality, to 
mention, that the invitation was given before 
that circumstance was recollected. 

Having left our horses, &c., at the inn, we 
went to the archiepiscopal abode, and having 
dressed ourselves for the evening, joined his 
grace in a well furnished ecclesiastica] look- 
ing drawing-room, not very large. Soon af- 
ter an early supper was announced, the cook- 
ing of which was excellent, and did credit to 
the rosy glistening countenance of our host. 
I wonder how a bishop with us would enter- 
tain a set of hungry Italians. The incident, 
however, was not so remarkable on this ac- 
count, as affording a specimen of that idioma- 
tic difference of manners between the Sici- 
lians and the English which has not been 
sufficiently described, and which is at least as 
dissimilar as their national features. I have 
often intended to write a novel illustrative of 
this subject. 

The only thing [ recollect of the conver- 
sation was a remark that fell from the arch- 
bishop. In speaking of the differences be- 
tween the churches of England and Rome, he 
said it was only an “etiquette.” His sur- 
name hada very Protestant sound; it was 
Sergeant. 

The“ gorgeous éastern harlot” was not ve- 
ry audacious in his house ; not more than four 
or five footmen, and these were occasional as- 
sistants at an olive mill, which [saw in one 
of the outhouses in going poking about early 
in the morning. 

Before entering upon my subsequent ad- 
ventures after leaving Sicily, I ought to men- 
tion an incident, on which I have not yet 
drawn in any fiction, but which I may here- 
after have occasion todo; for I am convinced 
that it is not in characters only, but in all 
things, that an author should have natural 
models before him. 

While detained at Cape Possero by con- 


son for convicts, situated on a sinall island— 


“a tower laved by the salt sea waves, 
Within whose horizon no sai! appears, 
Save the black ferry boat, in summer calms, 
Or ship. wrecked vessel ina winter's morn, 
With her dead crew all ¢ linging to the masts.” 


It was a lone place ; the island was rocky, and 
the country round the cape, though there isa 
little town near it, bleak and forbidding, in 
unison with the profitless purpose of the pri- 
son, a square building, with ten or twelve 
cannon mounted on the battlements. The en- 
trance admits only one person at a time, and 
the inmates are doomed to perpetual impri- 
sonment. When 1 was there they did not 
appear to have any set task; and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, they were all such saracen- 
headed fellows, that it was not pleasant to 
look at them. 

On enquiring at an old woman who was 
spinning from a distaff for the keeper, she 
shewed me intoa neat apartment, and pre- 
sently a pretty young lady came from an inner 
room and informed me that her father would 
immediately attend. Ina moment after her 
sister entered. Their appearance was unlike 
the scene around. They were dressed in 
dark brown calico, trimmed with narrow 
green ribband, in a style of gentility almost 
fashionable. The captain, their father, soon 
after entered. 

Telling him the fact of my detention and 
want of amusement, he immediately took me 
into an inner chamber. Ina little grated win- 
dow two flower pots were placed, and the fur- 
niture was neatly arranged; but this unexpect- 
ed appearance of comfort was soon changed 
to a far other feeling than that of pleasure.— 
On a bed lay the mother, his wife, dying ; 
and behind her a little boy, who had taken re- 
fuge there atmy approach. The captain said 
she had been a delicate woman, and their 
disconsolate situation had brought on her dis- 
ease. 

He then conducted me to the roof of the 
building, and but for the shock received be- 
low, I would have been amused with him; 
for he was a little, gabby man, and taking 
me by the arm, strutted with long strides, 
like a pair of compasses, to and fro on the 
leads of the buildiug, and his tongue never 
lay. 

have since seen the state prison at Au- 
burn, New York, and our Penitentiary at 
Millbank, but the Sicilian is the worst pos- 
sible, notwithstanding that the government 
night be supposed to be more enlightened on 
prison discipline than either the American or 
the British. Indeed, [ have something like 
pride in stating my persuasion, that the Pe- 
nitentiary of Millbank ison the most philo- 
sophical principle of the three. I was as- 
tonished, indeed, to observe in the land of 
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allowed to work in sight of each other; si- 
lence, though, they were obliged to maintain. 
But this is a digression; only | may here men- 
tion a curious fact which has not been _notic- 
ed, namely, that women do not at all bear 
solitary confinement so well as men, and 
that the sexual difference requires a different 
treatment; they “peak and pine” when con- 
fined alone. 

It was about Christmas that I left Sicily for 
Malta, in an open boat. The distance is 
greater than the width of the channel be- 
tween England and Ireland; but it never 
once occurred to me that to attempt such a 
passage in the depth of winter was an en- 
terprise, until luckily | was safe on the mari- 
na of Valetta. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Take passage for Spezzia. A storm. Anchor 
at Valona. Albanians. A puppy Turk. 
The Secretary's salary. An adventure. 


On my arrival at Malta took my passage ina 
vessel to the island of Spezzia with the inten- 
tion of passing over to Crete. She wasa very 
fine polacca, and besides arms and thirty-six 
men, had a madona in the cabin with a lamp 
constantly burning befere her, so that we were 
very efficiently protected. But soon after we 
left the island, a storm arose in which I receiv- 
ed no consolation in reflecting that Ulysses 
and Auneas had encountered similar tempests 
in the same sea, and that even St. Paul had 
fared no better. ‘The violence of the wind in- 
creased to such a degree, that we were obliged 
to run up the Adriatic, and to anchor in the 
harbour of Valona opposite on the Greek side 
to Cape Otranto, the castle of which is the 
scene of Horace Walpole’s Mother Bunche’s 
fairy tale. 

The town of Valonais a wretched place, but I 
was interested in the appearance of a number 
of Albanian soldiers whom I saw for the first 
time. 

Their dress seemed handsome and becoming 
consisting of a loose cloak made of brownshag- 
gy woollen cloth, and an embroidered waist 
coat: they wear their shirts on the outside of 
their drawers, somewhat in the style of a 
Highland phillibeg. Few wear turbans, but 
cover the top of the head with a little red cap, 
decorated with a tassel, which reminded me 
of the nipple of a Highlander’s bonnet; they 
had all sashes and a leathern belt, in which 
were stuck two large pistols and a sword. 
The belts were fastened with silver clasps 
broader than a dollar, and many wore orna- 
ments resembling cymbals, at their knees and 
ancles. One of them had on his vest a dou- 
ble row of nondescripts, which must be called 
buttons; they were, however, as large as 





lemons, of the same shape, and made of silver 
wire neatly interwoven. 

in this remote place I acquired by accident 
some information which I have ever deemed at. 
least curious. Having landed to see the 
town of Valona, a puppy Turk not more than 
sixteen, who had apparently just assumed 
the manly pistol, followed me and began to 
talk very pompously. To get ridof his im- 
pertinence I quickened my pace, but he only 
became more obstreperous and presented his 
pistol at my head.—It seems that two women 
under the protection of this youth happened to 
be in the street, and he thought I was hurry- 
ing towards them. Next morning the secre- 
tary of the Pasha came on board and enquired 
about this adventure, for the rumour of the 
affair had reached the ears of his Highness 
with all due exaggeration; however. I made 
light of it as it was over, and nothing further 
took place. 

The secretary in the course of conversation 
mentioned that his name was Nicolo Papala- 
zarus, and informed me that it was a general 
custom in that part of Greece for children to 
add to their baptismal name, a surname formed 
by combining the profession with the Chris- 
tian name of their father. The name of his 
father was Lazarus, who being a priest, Nicolo 
was called Papalazarus, the son of Lazarus 
the priest. A matter of this kind is not im- 
portant, but the custom seemed more rational 
than the method of individualizing which pre- 
vails among us. 

He also mentioned that he received no pay 
for his service, but had a small district al- 
lowed to him out of the rental of which he 
paid the Pasha a certain sum, the remainder 
was his own. This mode of reimbursing ser- 
vice he told me was the ordinary practice un- 
der'the Ottoman government; fiefs there had 
not yet become hereditary. The practice ac- 
cording to my conception probably existed be- 
fore the introduction of the feudal system into 
the West of Europe, for according to what he 
said, military service was not required. It is 
lo this state of things that the radicals are 
driving, and every opportunity should be taken 
to inculcate the great truth that without per- 
manency being secured to property and the 
power to increase it continued to individuals, 
there is no likelihood of rendering human 
affairs progressive. 

Remote and sequestered as the situation of 
Valona is, it appears to have been a spot des- 
tined to afford me curious information. In 
the afternoon the wind being calm, I went to 
a pastoral village on the shore, and leaving 
the boat walked unaccompanied towards the 
hills) I had not advanced, however, above 
half a mile, when an old Turk, who appear- 
ed to be the precursor of a band of fifty or 
sixty in number, addressed me. My first 
sensation was not pleasant, but in going to- 
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wards him I saw there was no occasion to 
be under any apprehension: he could not 
speak the lingua Franca, which renders Ita- 
lian so useful in every part of the Mediterra- 
nean, and his purpose was tocaution me from 
going alone, as the people of the country 
were bad and lawless. Inthe course of afew 
minutes the band surrounded us, and a young 
man who appeared to be the leader inquired 
how | came there alone. I pointed to the 
boat and vessel, and he civilly went away, 
but an old man whom I had observed eying 
me very particularly, the moment that his 
officer had passed on, pulled a purse from his 
bosom, and pointing to the silk handkerchief 
round my ueck, offered to buy it. Not, how- 
ever, being prepared to deal with him, but 
having another in my pocket, I presented it, 
and he took his leave highly contented ; while 
this was transacting, a wag stole behind 
me, and gave a wild disorderly bellow like a 
turkey cock, no doubt to frighten me; he 
then made a great many ludicrous bows and 
grimaces as if in mockery of our modes of 
asking pardon for unintentional offences: an 
effort of humour much relished by his com- 
panions. 

This trivial incident has ever since had an 
important influence on me, and if it did not 
inspire me with a resolution to treat mankind 
with confidence ever after, it made me sensi- 
ble that it was at least the safest way to do 
so. Children, dogs, and savage men are all 
physiognomists, and flattered by being trust- 
ed. From that day | never had occasion to 
call in question the propriety of acting with 
sincerity and frankness towards the greatest 
and the wildest strangers—or if there ever 
was need to beon my guard, it was not with 
those who obeyed their impulses more than 
their reason. I am, however, almost per- 
suaded in this as in many things, that the 
quality of this confidence is of a constitu- 
tional nature, and cannot be adopted by any 
violation, for I have remarked the same con- 
duct in twoof my children. They had not 
been in the forests of Canada many hours 
when they went fearlessly sporting with two 
Indians with whom they could not exchange 
words, and remained in the wild wood un- 
seen, and, let me add, without exciting any 
alarm. The eldest boy was not above twelve 
years of age. The only wonder was how 
they made themselves intelligible to the In- 
dians. Had they been accustomed to the 
country the surprise had been less, but they 
were fresh from an English school and none 
inured to the taciturnity and habits of the 
Indians. 

From Valona we sailed, when a light 
breeze sprang up, for the island of Zante, 
where I landed, tired of being cooped up so 
long on board the St. Nicola, good ship though 
she was; and having a long walk to the city, 
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I only took with me a small portmanteaa 
which my servant could carry, sending our 
other luggage on with the vessel to Spezzia, 
being assured I could easily get it brought to 
Athens. 

The weather was delightful, and the view 
of Zante from the summit of a smali island 
on which I first landed was beautiful and in- 
viting. The islet itself was rendered inte- 
resting by the romantic circumstance of be- 
ing inhabited by two old hermits. One of 
them was sitting on the recks in the apostoli- 
cal occupation of fishing, the other was 
walking on the sandy shore, as I have else- 
where described them ; of their habitation I 
shall not repeat the description here. I only 
mention it to shew that I have not drawn 
entirely from the imagination in my various 
pictures of anchorites. 

From the smal] island 1 went over to 
Zante and proceeded tothe town where | 
staid several days, and of which I have gi- 
ven what was then an interesting account in 
my Letters from the Levant; with a very 
warm remembrance of the hospitality of Ge- 
neral Oswald and Prince Camuta who must 
be now long dead. 

From Zante I crossed into Greece and ar- 
rived at Patras at midday, when I dined with 
the imperial consul, respecting whom | have 
no other recollection than that he was a kind 
and civil old gentleman, with the massiest 
silver table spoons of an ancient pattern I had 
ever seen: they were worthy of gracing the 
board of him of whom Butler speaks— 


‘* A German prince he grew so fat, 
That mice, as histories relate , 
Ate grots and labyrinths to dwell in, 
His postique parts without him feeling.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Leave Patras for Corinth. Aspect of the 
landscape resembles the Firth of Clyde 
seen from Bishopton Hill. From Corinth 
to Tripolizza. Scheme of counteracting 
the Berlin and Milan decrees first con- 
ceived there. Meet a descendant of Pale- 
ologi. The history and extinction of the 
fumily in England. Proceed to Athens. 


Arrer dinner | left Patras in a boat hired 
to take me up the gulf of Corinth, a distance, 
if I recollect rightly, of nearly one hundred 
miles. Although many things reminded me 
that I was really in a foreign country, yet 
there was a familiarity in the aspect of the 
landscape, particularly from the shore at 





Corinth, as if I had seenit “in another and 
a better world.” The mountains were more 
stupendous, it is true, particularly Parnassus, 





than any, except Etna, J could have ever seen, 
and the purity of the atmosphere made eve- 
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ry object uncommonly distinct. It reminded 
me, though ona much larger scale, of the 
view of the Firth of Clyde from Bishopton 
Hill; at the time, however, it was not. so re- 
collected, but whenI afterwards returned, 
the similarity greatly struck me on seeing 
again that view. 

From Corinth I went to Argos; the coun- 
try was lone and desolate till I came within 
a short distance of the ruins of Mycene, 
when one of the most gorgeous spectacles 
presented itself which the setting sun has 
ever exhibited. Nota breath of wind was 
stirring ; the mountains around seemed to be 
in expectation; and clouds that resembled 
vast masses of solid fire kindled over the 
sun and produced an effect which inspired 
more of awe than tranquillity. Before me 
lay the gulf of Argos, on the western side 
of which, bold promontories, like the side 
scenes of a theatre, extended in successive 
perspective toa great distance; and on the 
eastern lay the city of Napoli Romania, with 
abrupt cliffs near it glittering in glorious 
magnificence, but the sublime aspect of the 
heavens and the consideration of being in a 
country where the moral change was still 
greater than the desolation had all day 
witnessed, gavea degree of solemnity to my 
reflections rarely experienced; for at that 
time nosymptom of revivification, after a long 
winter, had yet manifested itself on the Gre- 
cian character, and I ‘entered Argos with a 
degree of emotion which cannot be described. 

As 1 have said something of the journey 
to Tripolizza in my “ Letters from the Le- 
vant,” it is not requisite here to repeat my 
interview with the pasha, especially as in the 
Life of Byron I took occasion to describe it.* 





* The account of the interview here referred to, will 
be new to many of our readers, and we accordingly 
transfer it to our coluamus.—EpiTor, 

‘* The ceremonies on such visits are similar all over 
Turkey, among personages of the same rank; and as 
Lord Byron has not described in verse the details of 
what took place with him, it will not be altogether ob- 
trusive here to recapitulate what happened to myself 
during a visit to Velni Pashaw, the son of Ali: he was 
then Vizier of the Morea, and residing at Tripolizza. 

“In the afiernoon, about four o'clock, I set out for 
the seraglio with Dr. Teriano, the vizier’s physician, 
andthe vizier’s Ctalian secretary. The gate of the pal- 
ace was not unlike the entrance to some of the closes in 
Edinburgh, and the court within reminded me of Smith 
field in London; but it was not surrounded by such lofty 
buildings, nor in any degree of comparison so well con 
structed. Weascended a ruinous staircase, which led 
to anoepen gallery, where three or four hundred of the 
vizier's Albanian guards were lounging. In an anti- 
chamber, which opened from the gallery, a number of 
officers were smoking, andin the middle, on the floor 
two old Turks were seriously engaged at chess 

‘** My name being sent in to the vizier, a guard of cer- 
emony was called, and afier they had arranged them. 
selves in the presence-chamber, [ was admitted. The 
doctor and the secretary having in the meantime, taken 
off their shoes, accompanied me in, to act as interpreters. 

“ The presence chamber was about forty feet square, 
showy and handsome ; round the walis were plared 
sofas, which, from being covered with scarlet, reminded 
me of the woolsacks in the House of Lords. In the 
furthest corner of the room, elevated on a crimson velvet 
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It was late in the evening when I arrivy- 
ed at ‘T'ripolizza, and the occurrence was 
to myself greatly influential, for it was 
there that the idea first occurred to me to 
form, somewhere in the Levant, an establish- 
ment to counteract the celebrated Berlin and 





cushion, sat the vizier, wiapped in a superb pelisse: on 
his head was avastturban, in lis belt a dagger, incrust- 
ed with jewels, and on the little finger of his right hand 
he wore a solitaire as large as the knob on the stopper 
of a vinegar cruet, and which was said to have cost two 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling. In his left 
hand he held a string of small coral beads, a comboloio 
which he twisted backwards and forwards during the 
greater part of his visit. Ou the sofa beside him lay a 
pair of richly-ornamerted Loudon made pistols. At 
some distance, on the same sofa, but not on a cushion, 
sat Hemet, the Pashaw of Napoli Romania, whose son 
was contracted in marriage to the vizier’s daughter. On 
the floor, atthe foot of this pashaw, and opposite to the 
vizier, a secretary was wriling despatches. ‘These were 
the only persons in the room who had the honour of be- 
ing seated : for according to the etiquette of this vicere- 
gal court, those who received the vizier’s pay were not 
allowed to sit down in_ his presence. 

On my entrance, his Highness motioned to me to sit 
beside him, and through the mediumof the interpreters 
began withsome commonplace courtly insignificaneies, 
as a prelude to more interesting conversation. In his 
manners 4 found iim free and affable, with a considera- 
ble tincture of humour and drellery. Among other ques- 
tions, he inquired if 1 had a wife; and being answered 
inthe negative, he replied to me himself in Italian, that 
I wasa happy inan, for he found his very troublesome ; 
considering their probable number, this was not unlikely. 
Pipes and coffee were inthe mean time served. The 
pipe presented to the vizier was at least twelve feet long; 
the mouth piece was formed of a single block of amber, 
about the size of an ordinary cucumber, and fastened to 
the shaft by a broad heop of gold, decorated with jew- 
els. While the pipes and coffee were distributing, a mu- 
sical clock, which stood ina niche, began to play, and 
continued doing so until this ceremony was over. The 
coffee was literally a drop of dregs ina very small 
china cup, placed in a golden socket. His Highness was 
served with his coffee by Pashaw Bey, his generalissimo, 
a°giant, with the tall crown of adun coloured beaver 
hat on bishead. In returning the cup to him, the vizier 
elegantly eructated in his face. After the regale of the 
pipes and coffee, the attendants withdrew, and his 
Highness bezan a kind of political discussion, in which, 
though making use of an interpreter, he managed to 
convey his questions with delicacy and address. 

“On my rising to retire, his Highness informed me, 
with more polite condescension than a Christian of a 
thousandth part of his authority would have done, that 
during my stay at Tripolizza horses were at my com- 
mand, and guards who would accompany me to any 
part of the country L might choose to visit. 

“ Next morning he sent a complimentary message, im- 
porting, that he had ordered diuner to be prepared at the 
doctor’s for me and two of his officers. The two officers 
were lively fellows; one of them in particular seemed 
to have acquired, by instinct, a large share of the ease 
and politeness of Christendom. ‘The dinner surpassed 
all count and reckoning, dish followed dish, till I began 
to fancy that the cook either expected I would honour 
his Highness’s entertainment as Cesar did the supper of 
Cicero, or supposed that the party were not finite beings. 
During the course of this amazing service, the principal 
singers and musicians of the seiagtio arrived, and sung 
and played several pieces of very sweet Turkish music. 
Among others was a song composed by the late unfortu- 
nate sultan Selim, the air of which was pleasingly sim- 
ple and pathetic. I had heard of the sultan's poetry 
before, asmall collection of which has been printed.— 
It is said to be interesting and tender, consisting chiefly 
of little sonnets, written afier he was deposed ; in which 
he contrasts the tranquillity of his retirement with the 
perils and anxieties of his former grandeur. After the 
songs, the servants of the officers, who were Albanians, 
danced a Macedonian reel, in which they exhibited sev 
eral furious specimens of Highland agi'ity. The officers 
then took their leave, and T went to bed, equally gratified 
by the hospitality of the vizier and the incidents ef the 
entertainment. 
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Milan decrees. The germof this notion rose 
to me in reading an Italian newspaper, from 
Corfu, that I found in the house of Dr. Teri- 
ano, the vizier’s physician. 

It seemed to me that the scheme was prac- 
ticable, and that the mis-rule and disorder of 
Turkey afforded the means of carrying it into 
effect. The conception was instantaneous, 
but its feasibility became more distinct, and 
at last grew the motive and purpose of my 
travels in ‘Turkey, increasing in strength by 
inquiry and knowledge as fire is augmented 
by stirring and fresh fue]. Iresolved how- 
ever to say nothing till the idea was matured 
by actual observation, for the scheme was so 
great as to seem wild, and so improbable in 
execution as to require the evidence of facts. 
But I again fel] into indisposition by which 
my movements were impeded, and | was in 
consequence obliged to be more as a mere 
traveller than was consistent with the energy 
and scope of undertaking so great an enter- 
prise. The plan, however, gradually filled 
my mind till it occupied it exclusively, and I 
built castles in the air of the most gorgeous 
description, with a fame on the pediment 
blazoning with her trumpet. 

I stayed two days at Tripolizza, and among 
other great men to whom I was indebted for 
attention, was an extremely respectable- 
looking old gentleman, the primate of the 
Morea; he claimed to be descended from the 
Paleologi, and very probably was, at least his 
rank in the government lent colouring to his 
claim. It has since occurred to me as some- 
thing extraordinary, that in the resuscitation 
of Greece no attempt has been made to re- 
call the ancient imperial line; but there is 
a secret in all things, the head-quarters of the 
Heetoria are in Munich, and I am sure I do 
no injustice in ascribing to their machina- 
tions the appointment of the boy Otho to be 
king of the Greeks. The present king of| 
Bavaria, when prince royal, was himself a 
member of the Hetoria.* 

It is not generally known that the last ot 
the line of the Paleologi died in England. I 
sketched a tale once on this subject by sup- 
posing one of them to have been the execu- 
tioner, in mask, of Charles the First, whom 
I represented as having inspired him with 
vindictive feelings by insolently treating the 
fallen fortunes of his house. The manuscript 
of the tale is preserved, and is derived from 
the following circumstances, e 

Constantine Paleologus, the last of the 
Greek emperors, had a brother called Toma- 





* A brotherhood or Society of Friends, the members of 
which in different parts of Europe, at firstsimply con 
fined their intentions and labours to educating the infirm 
Greek clergy and the pcople of Greece, by means of 
schools and diffusing useful books,—afterwards, the 
Heetoria became the centre and soul of that conspiracy 
which brought onthe Greek revolution, and the severance 
of Greece from Turkey.—Eprvor. 
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sio, a soldier of such spirit and bravery that 
Mahomet II., in speaking of the Peloponne- 
sus, said he had found many slaves in that 
country, but only one man, ‘lomasio. After 
defending the fortress of SaJonica with un- 
daunted constancy against the conqueror, 
when all hope of relief was abandoned, this 
prince fled into Italy, where Pope Pius II. al- 
lowed hima pension till his death. 

He had an only son calied John, who ac- 
companied his father into Italy, and after- 
wards married a noble lady of Pisa, where, 
after the death of Tomasio, they assumed 
some of the forms and etiquettes of the an- 
cient imperial court. The offspring of this 
marriage was alsoa son hamed ‘Theodoro, 
who in due course of years also married and 
became the father of Prospero, the father of 
Camilio. In the time of Pope Pavi V., Ca- 
milio rendered himself so obnoxious to the 
papal court, by adhering tothe Greek church, 
that he was forced to fly with his son, and 
what became of them was never ascertained. 
It was believed that they both perished at 
sea, and with them the imperial line was 
extinguished. But at Lindulph, in Cornwall, 
some tight is thrown on this interesting his- 
torical fact. In the church is a mural monu- 
ment, ornamented with an escutcheon of 
brass, on which were engraved two turrets, 
with the figure of an eagle with two heads, 
restinga claw on each turret, the singularity 
of this armorial bearing to persons acquainted 
with heraldry is very attractive, and the in- 
scription is still more remarkable ; as follows. 
“Here lyeth the body of Theodoro Paleol- 
ogus, of Pisanio, in Italye, descended from 
the Imperyall lyne of the last Christian Em- 
perours of Greece, being the sonne of Ca- 
milio, the sonne of Prospero, the sonne of 
Theodoro, the sonne of John, the sonne of 
Thomas, the second brother to Constantine 
Paleologus, the eighth of that name, and last 
of the lyne that raygned in Constantinople, 
until subdued by the Turks, who married 
with Mary, the daughter of William Balls, 
of Hadlye, in Souffoulke, gent., and had issue 
five children :—Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, 
Maria, and Dorothy, and departed this life at 
Clyfton, the 21st of January, 1636.” 

In pursuing the hint here suggested, I have 
ascertained that of the children, Dorothy was 
married at Lindulph, to William Arrundle in 
1656, and died in 1681; Maria was unmarri- 
ed, and buried there in 1674; but of the sons 
Ferdinand and John, no record is preserved, 
The name of Theodore would also have per- 
ished, but it appears by the parish register of 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, that his father’s mar- 





riage took place there on the 27th of May, 
1617, and there is some reason to believe that 
he was the first progeny of the union. 

On this curious occurrence, I laid the foun- 





dation of my story, which induces me, as 
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tombstones and parish registers are held to 
be good evidence, to reject the claim of the 
primate of the Morea; it was not, however, 
polite to dispute it. Butitis time to return 
from this digression to my own story. 

Having received from the Vizier Vilhi Pa- 
sha a particular introduction to the waywode 
of Athens, I left Tripolizza and went to that 
city, as recorded in my Letters from the 
Levant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Athens. Reside at a monastery. Meet again 
Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse. Unpro- 
fitable industry. Coincidence. Ode, sug- 
gested by the stale of Greece. 


I rook up my residence at Athens in the mo- 
nastery of the Propaganda Fide of Rome, in 
which there was only one friar, a most res- 
pectable person, and a friend of Emanuel, the 
abdicated king of Sardinia. My health, as [ 
have already mentioned, was very variable; I 
was again unwell, and every thing was at 
odds and ends with me. The weather for 
several days obliged me to keep the house ; 
but it happened at this time that Lord Byron 
and his friend were in Athens, and I was in- 
duced, by Mr. Hobhonse calling on me, to re- 
new my acquaintance with his lordship. But 
for this visit, it is very likely, after so long an 
interval, I would not again have sought their 
acquaintance ; for I recollected once hearing 
Mr. Hobhouse say, that unless a superior call- 
ed upon an inferior it might subject him to a 
repulse. The world generally thinks differ- 
ently ; and I believe it is held to be good 
manners for an inferior to pay his respects to 
a superior. However, this is a matter of eti- 
quette to which I do not attach much import- 
ance. Perhaps it has been a fault with me to 
pay too little attention to things of that sort. 
During the time I was obliged to confine 
myself to the monastery I had only literature 
for pastime, and having a turn for “ poem 
making,” I employed myself in that unprofit- 
able industry ; nor was I without a plausible 
excuse to myself for doing so; verses were 
things of small bulk, easily carried about, and 
if lumber, were not heavy. But what leads 
me to mention my predilection here is the 
discovery of the curious coincidence before al- 
luded to. Lord Byron was then engaged on 
the composition of Childe Harold, which he 
began, it is said, in Albania, and I was also 
occupied on a poem of the same structure, the 
Spenserian measure, a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine, containing descriptions of the different 
scenes which I should myself see; with only 
this difference from the plan of his lordship’s 
work, that my hero was a kindly tuneful per- 


sonage, and “ the Childe” was, as Byron said 
himself, “a d———-d bad character.” My 
poem was called “Il Inconsueto.” I have lost 
the manuscript. 

In mentioning this circumstance, I depre- 
cate the suspicion of being supposed for a 
moment guilty of thinking there was any 
thing but the verse and theme which resem- 
bled the celebrated “ Romanute.” The coin- 
cidence is very surprising, for I never saw his 
lordship’s production, and though acquainted 
with mine, he was as ignorant of it. 

This is not all: the rape of the temples by 
Lord Elgin was at that time the theme of eve- 
ry English tongue that came to Athens. 
While there, I wrote the “ Atheniad,” a mock 
epic, in which the gods and goddesses avenge 
the cause of Minerva. His lordship saw the 
manuscript. He afterwards published his 
“Curse of Minerva.” But the singular train 
of similarities does not end here. I was al- 
ways of opinion, and frequently spoke of it, 
that another epic could only be a secondary 
thing; in June, 1810, I expressed this idea in 
the *“ Letters from the Levant,” which were 
published in 1813. The passage is,—- 

“ The literature of the Greeks exalts into 
virtues those qualities which are calculated 
to make war admirable for its own sake, and 
praises those exploits which, undertaken for 
private motives, are justly held to be great 
crimes. Do you think if a poem of equal 
genius to the Iliad had been composed in its 
place, and had been as derogatory to the mi- 
litary character as the masterpiece of man- 
kind is the reverse, that martial glory would 
at this time have been held in so much es- 
teem? Ithink not. It wasa happy thought 
of Milton, to represent the heathen deities as 
so many devils, who opposed by practical in- 
fluence the will and pleasure of Heaven. If 
there can be a new epic poem composed, 
which shall have charms enough to counter- 
act the spirit of the Iliad, the theme must be 
something else than war.” Don Juan ap- 
proximates very nearly to my idea. 

Whatever the reader may think of these 
coincidences, to me they are very curious, 
and show how insensibly minds accidentally 
coming in contact may affect each other. But 
I have a still more remarkable instance to ad- 
duce, which shall be duly brought forward, 
respecting Lord Byron, and it is independent 
of me. But to resume my own narrative. 

Having in another form and in different 
places given an account of all that particular- 
ly interested me at Athens, it would only en- 
large this book to repeat much of what I have 
said, notwithstanding I consider it as not hav- 
ing attracted quite so much attention as it 
merited at the time, for it did not then fall 
within the scope of my design to make iny- 
self too prominent. Accordingly, in looking 
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afford but an inadequate idea of my condition 
during much of my first visit to Athens. This 
work is, however, of a different kind, and it 
may not be improper here to speak more of 
myself. 

My health for some time did not improve, 
and those indescribable sensations which are 
ever attendant on nervous diseases rendered 
me often very uncomfortable, in so much that 
all my projects were suspended; and I sent 
my servant in consequence to the island of 
Spezzia to bring our luggage from the Saint 
Nicolo, being disposed to remain at Athens 
indefinitely. Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse 
departed by the Pylades sloop of war, Captain 
Ferguson, who offered me also a passage to 
Smyrna, and who had brought Mr. Galton 
and Dr. Darwin, a son of the renowned me- 
dico-poet, with him, but I was in no humour 
to resume my travels, even if I had been in 
possession of my luggage. Scarcely, how- 
ever, was I left alone, when the weather, 
which had been bleak and cold, changed, and 
my indisposition again lessened. Still I had 
comparatively little inclination to go abroad 
beyond the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 

us, or the Areopagus, and the monument of 

hilippapus. My reflections at that time and 
on those places appear to have been compe- 
tently dull, for among my papers are the fol- 
lowing verses, in which my ruminations were 
probably expressed. 


ODE. 
I. 


With leisure, anda pen athand, 
Who can the muse’s will withstand ? 
Who can resist, po-sessing these, 
Aud breathing genins in Greece, 

‘To let his idle fancy play 

At numbers and the thinking lay? 


While here T range on classic ground, 
O’er relics of the long renown 'd, 

And see the hinds that ioi! for bread 

Blest as were e’er the famous dead ; 

As happy with their frugal aim 

As those that lived and died for fame :— 


Tl. 


And while Tl wand’ring here inquire, 
Where the bright sage and bard of fire, 
Who glory ray’d in ancient times, 

That still itumines distant climes, 

Were wont to shed the radiant thought.— 
And find them all like hinds forgot ;— 


IV. 


The proud, the strong, the daring fiend, 
That ever tempts me to ascend, 
Abash'd relaxes, and content, 

Asks with some gentle blandishment, 
W hat boots the crown or laurel wreath 
To them that sleep in peaceful death ? 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Elgin marbles. The Atheniad. 


I wave now to record a transaction not known 
hitherto to the public, and little to my friends, 
in consequence of that taciturnity respecting 
my transactions which this undertaking obliges 
me to disregard. 

During the latter part of my stay for the 
first time at Athens, Signore Luieri, the agent 
of the Earl of Elgin, shipped in a Greek ves- 
sel part of the marbles which are now the 
pride of the British Museum. My old ac- 
quaintance Mon. Fauvel, the French consul), 
made much ado to stop such anatrocious rob- 
bery, in order that he might afterwards send 
them into the holy keeping of the Emperor in 
Paris, and did all he could to frighten the go- 
vernor, or way wode, from being accessory to 
the unheard of crime, the mere imagination 
of which made 


* Each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’’ 


of M. Fauvel. But Luieri was his match. 

Luieri’s bills on account of the marbles 
were not honoured by the earl’s agents, ne- 
vertheless, he kept his knowledge of the fact 
to himself and shipped off 


“ The giblets of old idolatry.” 


But how was the freight to be paid when the 
ship reached Malta “gave him pause.” At 
the eleventh hour he came to me and disclos- 
ed his sad condition, 

The dilemma was trying, and I frankly 
confess my commercial cupidity obtained the 
ascendancy. ere was a chance of the most 
exquisite relics of art in the world becoming 
mine, and a speculation by the sale of them 
in London that would realize a fortune. The 
temptation was too great. My correspondents 
at Malta were Messrs. Struthers, Kennedy, 
and Co., to whom I wrote to pay the bills 
upon receiving the stones, &c., &c., and I 
shipped myself on board the vessel that I 
might see her safely to Hydra, where she 
was to put herself under the protection of a 
man of war. Accordingly that evening we 
sailed with our precious cargo, and next morn- 
ing arrived at Hydra, from which the vessel 
was conveyed to Malta. But on her arrival 
there, the agent for the earl paid the bills, and 
my patriotic cupidity was frustrated. 

It should be confessed that 1 had a suspi- 
cion of this coming to pass, for I could not 
imagine the agents at Malta of Lord Elgin 
wonld refuse the bills after being in posses- 
sion of the statues. But the transaction me- 
rited some recognition, which the noble ear! 
never made, even though I also tmbeci- 


litated a mock heroic poem on the Rape 
of the ‘Temples, in which I was myself 
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so guilty of being aceessary in art or part. 

This same rape is curious in many particu- 
lars. I saw the firmen on which Lord Elgin 
commenced the dilapidation of the Temples, 
and as I did not understand Turkish, the per- 
son who read it to me said it was only to re- 
move a stone; and my Greek servant was on 
board the ship with the first cargo wrecked 
on the island of Cytherea, or Cerigo. As for 
the Atheniad, since the copy for this sheet 
was sent to the printers, the original manu- 
script has been found, and in the language of 
Goody T'wo shoes, here it is. The omissions 
are, of course, not renewed, though they 
would probably have made it a richer treat. 
But, independent of the subject, it has some 
particular claim to attention as a poem writ- 
ten at Athens, (the reader may calculate in 
what Olympiad,) in the monument of Lysi- 
crates, alias the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
which, adjoining the monastery, was made use 
of by me as a study. 


ATHENIAD. 


Athenia’s wrongs, O heavenly Muse reliearse, 
And sing the gods of Greece in English verse !—- 
Athenia, fairest of the mural fair, ; 

Whose fuming altars fed the savoury air, 
Dejected saw beneath th’ oppressor’s sway, 

Her trophies perish and her stones decay. 

No joy she knew, but only grief refined, ) 
When far come travellers paused or look’d behind. 
Paused to indulge the sigh for glories past, 

Or wandering look’d that stones so long should last. 
But this sad solace Fate decreed must cease, 

And Mercury flies to end the pride of Greece. 


On earth arrived, the form divine obscured, 
He seems a mortal man toarts inured; — 
Cadaverous, crafty, skilled in tints and lines, 
A lean Italian master of designs. 
He suught Brucides. and Brucides found, ; 
‘OQ Lord,"’ he cries, “‘ my Lord for taste renown'd, 
What fame awaits you, were your Lordship wise, 
And who that knows your Lordship that denies. 
Th’ Athenian temples long deserted stand, 
‘Their sculptures tumbling in the Turk’s rude hand. 
Haste, save the relics, bear them to your home, 
The lights of art for ages yet to come. é 
Grudge not the cost, the marbles, countless price 
Would buy the profits of rich embassies.”’ 


Fired by the scheme, his way Brucides took, 
And public tasks, and trusts of state forsook ; 
With ready gold he calls nen, carts, and cords, 
Cords, carts, and men, rise at the baited words. 
The ropes asunder rive the wedded stone, 

The mortals labour, and the axles groan, 
Hymettus echoes to the tumbling fane, . 
And shook th’ Acropolis,—shakes all the plain. 


From high Olympus gazed the gods afar, 
Indignant gazed that man their wrath should dare, 
** Fates,’’ they exclaimed, “ that guides the course of 

things, 

And from whose cave, the streams of action springs, 
Has justly shown in every age and time, 
That Retribution sternly follows crime. 
Shall we then tamely see our temples torn, 
And o’er the scas the Grecian relies borne ; 
See that Brucides glorious become, 
Like the bold youth that fired th’ Ephesian dome? 
No, by the Styx,’’ with raised right hands they cried? 
Jove nodded, and the oath was ratified. 
Appall’d the Heavens, and Earth received the sign, 
The sun in clouds conceal’d his face divine ; 
The winds lamented, and the rain in tears, 
Filled the lone traveller on the waste with fears ; 
Thieves of the dead, though grasping at the urn, 


Scar’d by the shower, the ecaflers return, 
And their abortive toil, the antiquaries mourn. 


On war resolv’d, the heavenly powe's prepare, 
And eager all the work of vengeance share ; 
To each the part that best befits is given, 
So Heaven appoints,—can kings appoint like Heaven 2? 


Lo! smoothly wafted by the breathing gales, 
A ship with sacrilegious plunder sails,— 
The busy creek of rocky Hydra past, 
And o’er the starboard far La Spezzia cast, 
Cerigo nears, while on the distant view, 
The hills of Maina rise serene and blue ; 
Those rugged mointains, where in savage pride, 
Still unsubdued the Spartan race reside. 
Deprived of ail, they independence vaunt, 
And glorious live in liberty and want. 


True to his trust, and wakeful on the steep, 
£olus scann’d afar the rippling deep ; 
And by the sapience of his state divine, 
Knew the curs’t bark that stirr’d the azure brine ;— 
Recall'd the gales that gently urged her on, 
And bade the winds attend his misty tarone. 
The winds obeyed. Sirocea came the first, 
Pluto's dire son, by Airia desert-nurst ; 
Languid his eyes, and fleecy white his hair, 
He breathes contagion and inspires despair. 
At his approach the gay flowers sickly bend, 
And birds dejected own the present fiend ; 
Sicilian youths invoke the god of sleep, 
And women weeping, wonder how they weep. 
Next Tramontan beneath whose breezy sway 
The tides of life in brisker eddies play, 
From his bright brow and clear blue cheerful eyes 
Dejection spreads her mothlike wings and flies. 
Him fair Hygia to rude Boreas bore 
And left with Fortune on the Lapland shore. 
The fickle nymph grew careless of the charge, 
And the bold boy ran wand’ ring wide at large. 
This heard the mother, who in anxious haste, 
With stretched hand pureved him o’er the waste : 
Still unembrac’d he shuns her stretched hands, 
And roves a Libertine in foreign lands— 
With him Favenius, but the subject Muse, 
By Phoebus order’d, now her tale renews ; 
Else would she sing what airy tasks perform, 
The fire eyed tempest and the howling storm, 
The cool-wing’d zephyr of the mountain's brow ; 
The gales thatchace the gossamer below ; 
The sighs that haunt the rip’ning virgin’s breast, 
Th’ exploits of flatulence, th’ unwelcome guest. 
These she should, pleas‘d in tofty strains, relate, 
But gods controul the verse and will another fate. 


The winds instructed :ush to raise the war— 
Eolus fiercely mounts his winged car, 
And gaining Neptune’s crystal portal cries, 
‘“* Lord of the sounding seas, awake, arise. 
Mortals profane, th’ Athenian temples rend, 
And o’er thy wide domain the fragments send, 
Deep charged with spoil a ship presumptuous moves, 
And vain alone his hate olus proves."’ 
£olus paus‘d, the god of ocean heard, 
Rais’d his rough tront, and shook his hoary beard. 
“ Why chides the sovereign of the winds,”‘ he cried, 
And seized the trident resting at his side. 
Blow murmurer, blow, squeeze all your bags and blow, 
And let the vessel to perdttion go.’’ 
olus fetched his breath, low-bending, blew, 
And Neptune rising the dread tridem, threw— 
Itstrikes—T he vessel founders in the waves, 
And aw’d Cerigo mourns from all her caves. 


Meanwhile Minerva, who of all the powers 
That mourned indignantly their ravish'd towers, 
Suffered the most—advanced with keenest rage, 
To aim the vengeance, and the war to wage ; 
Against Brucides’ self she urged her plans, 

And deeds the goddess did, appear the man’s— 
Revenge she seeks by various means and ways, 
Inspires his pen, and strikes his brain with craze. 
Delirious fancies that were never thought, 

Helpless Brucides innocently wrote. : 
From the charm’d pen a strange perversion springs, 
He thinks of statues and it writes down kings; 
Basso-relieves occupy his brain, 





While towns and armics fill the paper plain: 
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His doom at length the froward pen provokes, 
For British statesmen, writing marble blocks. 

At home the sages, struck with sad surprise, 
Gazeon the page with nostrils, mouth, and eyes 
With mouth apert and nostrils wide and round, 
The senseiess slaves of wouder stillare found 
Thrice and again bis paper all peruse, 

Thrice and again each sage his neighbours views 
Thrice and again each sage essity’d to speak, 

And tears, as statesmen wee p, run down each chee k. 
‘“ (Calls he us marble blocks,"* at once they cry, 

‘ Yes, marble blocks,” the Tieasury vaults reply. 
“Then, let the wretch,‘ they all again exclaiin, 

* Nolenger bear a diplomatic name.’ 

With canvas wings the fiat leaves the shore— 
The man exists, the minister's no more. 


Dejected, homeward now he winds his way, 
With slow, reluctant, amorous delay 
Him fair Ltalia’s pictured domes’ detain, 
Nor trophied France invites to stay in vain 
Gay France, that boasts the two best sculptured stones, 
Bought with the blood of thousands of her sons. 


With fervent ire that though of power bereft, 
Brucides still had sprightly pleasures lett; 
he blue eyed goddess for her chariot calls, 
Proudly the steeds come neighing from their stalls 
The conscious car exults in all its springs, 
And o'er the steeds the glittering harness flings, 
Minerva mounts, and through th’ empyrean drawn, 
Her progress brightening like the solar dawn ) 
Down the steep slope of Heaven directs her course 
Steersthe prone chariot and restrains the horse. 
She drives toParis. In their swift career 
The golden wheels like whirling fires appear. 
A sage, with astronomic tube afar, 
Afore one sees, and hails the new found star 
Deseribes its motions, calculates Its speed, 
And gains, like Llerseliel, an immortal meed 
So move the gods to man’s lnpertect glance 
And who could think a goddess drove to France 

Arrived, her chariot in the clouds sl} 
And in the formot Talleyvrand deceives 
luspires the Consul, and with shill divine 
Makes her stern purpose politic design. 
She bids before bis eager fancy stand, 
The British throng throughout his subject land- 
Fiat idle throng of every kind, who sped 
Io learn new luxutics of board and bed, 
When France in peace and ancient nicknames dealt 
And gained repose to plan new modes of guilt 
hese she array’d in all the charms that grace 
The best and bravest of the British race, 
With wisdom, valour, riches, beauty, all, 
Phat wins in council, camp, or court, or ball 

Sut these,’’ she cries, O Heaven-sent chief detain, 
And soon Britannia must resign the main 
Possessing these, her genius you controul, 
For wanting them she wants her life and soul. 
Behold Brucides! and his face peruse 
What signs of sense, and long prospective views, 
Denotes that moon of flesh, so round and full, 
Andsee that dungeon vault of wit his skull 


ie leaves, 


On ill ve deities address: d in song, 
Tnspire ourchief to keep this prectous throng 
But prime o’er all, may he Brucides hold 


A prize more precious than the Greeks of old 
From [hon stele, before the heavenly powers 
Resigned to Fate the long beleaguered towers 
So shall Britannia, her palladium lost 
Receive the conqueror and enrich his host."" 


The here smiled, that Talleyrand in zeal, 
Should stillthe forceot former habits feel, 
And pray; but more because the council shrewd 
Shewed an appearance iown renewed, 
Forth flies th’ arrete, and every British guest, 


With helpless passion bans the dire arrest 


Thus heavenly causes take effect on earth 
And statesmen gossiping proclaim the birth. 





Meanwhile refulgent Mars commissioned comes 
With ringing cymbals and res ding drums 
His fervid influence fires the madding world, 
Arms scoured shine ight and standards wave unfurled. 
St. Stephen's windows, at the dead of night, 
Glare on the Thames a dull portentous light 
But fierce o'er Athens’ consecrated walls, 
The zenith fervor of the Godhead falls 
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Oh, Muse divine! rehearse with kindred zeal 
W hat happened there—the battle of the wheel 


In olden times, ere on the banks of Nile 
Phe Gallic warriors ted the crocodile— 
tre Atheist antiquaries banded there, 
Discovered temples older than the air, 
Aud proved, by hieroglyphic beasts and birds, 
Phe patriarchal ancestors of words ; 
That earth was never made, nor mortal man 
And time's great clock, aye, without maker ran 
From tamed Byzantium to old Athens ¢ ame, 
A four-wheeled waggon of stupendous flame, 
With what intent Discord alone ean tell: 
Discord 1t was that sent it to Fauvel. 
While yet the axles with the journey glowed, 
And the wheels’ tracts shone recent on the road, 
Spread wond’rous tidings, that th’ unwarning Frene! 
With blood and water ravished Egypt drenclhi 
Alarmed Fauvel, the Turkish sabre flies, 
And in his shed the cart abandoned lies : 
The Turks, exulting at ss rare a pledge, 
For royal Egy pt seized the four wheeled sledge, 
And when Britannia, with triumphant arms, 
Restored the land to rapine and alarms, 
The Turks to recompense, with generous heart, 
Gave to her drogoman the fatal « art, 
He, Greek-like, huping thrice i's price io gain, 
Informs Dontitus, and bestows the wain 
Dontitos, chieftain of the cords and crew, 
Phat from their flames the sacred sculptures drew 
Hence sprung the occasion, why tremendous Mars 
Came down below, and filled the werld with wars 
Wars that expelled the Caesar from his throne, 
Made pious Spain three powerless kings bemoan 
\nd stirring strong, in stomachs proud and high, 
Forced Castlereagh at Canning to let ily. 





What time Minerva, as the Muse has sung 
seenrd Tatleyrand with shrewd persuasive tongue 
Pauvel to his Athenian home returned, 

But Diseord’s four-wheeled gift long lost he mourned 
Pensive he walked Hlyssus’ sedgv brink, 
[llyssus’ stream, that a young diake might drink. 


Seans the great columns ¢f Olympian Jove, 

\nd wistful eyes th’ Acropolis above. 

| Reflects on neble enterprises crost, 

| And lis Byzantian cart untimely lost. . 


One fatal morn, by chance or fortune led. 
The wretched chiet had left his sieepless bed, 
And sadly passing Hadrian’s stately arch, 
Faced to the rightand westward chose to march 
Eventful march / two oxen the:e he saw, 
Driven by a Greek, a loaded waggon draw. 
The unusual sight like magic charms his eyes 
Till captive in the nearing wain he spies 
An orphan wheel of bis lamented cart. 
Surprise with quick electric roused his heart 
Courageous grasping firm his stick, he ran, 
Stopped the two oxen, and menaced the man 
Phe man retreating in amazement; flew 
Andtold Dontitos, for the oxen drew 
Relics of Greece and fragments of her skill 
The worshipp’d offspring of Pentele’s hill. 

} Pentele’s bill, within whose quarried cave 

| The travellers ponder and their names engray 

Dontitos started, seized his hat and cane 

White beaver hat with black cockadeé so plain 

Which Turks admiring called the moon ot power 
And strode majestic from his lofty tower 

i} Th’ approaching cinief Fauvel descries afar, 

| And bravely meets him half way from the car 

iz 

| 





That wheel is mine! e points his stick and cries 


|} Dontitos strove to frown with both his eves. 


: Phat wheelis mine, Peay Fauvel repe ats 

| Dontitos auswers—and his bosom beats 

)‘* Your wheel!" Yes, mine.’ Dontitos cries, “it misty 
} Bat L will write my Lord,’ —and turning. walked away 


\s pleased the Muse the theme of strife would yield, 
\s the tired warrior quits the well fought field 
I indus frends and rural home again, 
No nore a tenant of the tented plain, 
Could thoughts like his be mingled with the lay 
Spring's cheerful morn, or summer’s jocund day 
rh’ autumnal eve, when jibes sarcastic please 
And the long winter nights of tales and ease 
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O, gentle Venus! at whose glowing shrine 
The bard oft kneeling owns thy power divine, 
Forouce thy triumphs he reluctant sings, 
Her face the toth muse veiling with her wings 
But Juno comes,—with iuterdictions strong, 
Forbids the thought, and cramps the spriyhily song. 


Apollo's wrath alone unsung remains ; 
His was to celebrate in epic strains 
These great achievments and suecess sublime 
Things unattempied or in prose or rhyme 
For this he chose th’ heroic British verse, 
Balanced the lines, and bade the bard rehearse, 
Thus wrought the gods in old Athenia’s cause, 
Avenged their fanes, and will’d the world’s applause. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Hydra. Zea. Scios. Measure a brass can- 
non, Simplicity of the Turks. 


Ar Hydra, I found a vessel bound for Scios, 
and after examining that very curious island 
with a view to my purpose, | took my pass- 
age by her, for it appeared that the rivalry 
among the inhabitants rendered it by no 
means the fittest place for my establishment. 
The scheme required a certain kind of predo- 
minance which could not be obtained in so 
populous a place, and vessels were continually 
goiny to all ports that they then could enter, 
and might blab those secrets which were es- 
sential to the execution of the plan. It re- 
quired, indeed, only a glance to see that 
Hydra was not the place ; and the objections 


to it applied to the neighbouring island of 


Spezzia. 


But though Hydra possessed not those faci-| 


lities which { was now in search of, it ts a 
very singular island, and during my stay there 
I was greatly entertained by the scene it pre- 
sented. 

In the voyage from Hydra to Seios, the 


master of the schooner, or the skipper of the} 


hoy, or the Carubatchere of Martigan, or by 
whatever name he may be called, was in- 
duced to go into the harbour of Zea, in the 
island of that name, and to moe a short time. 

Every one acqui ainted with the Archipelago, 








coffee-house, much frequented by Greek and 
Frank ship-masters and merchants. And in 
this place, from a conversation with a Frank 
stranger, [ had reason to believe, if his report 
was true, that the island of Myconi was the 
very place I was in search of. THis informa- 
tion quickened my curiosity, and I determined 
to visit that island, but previousiy to see 
Smyrna and the ruins of Ephesus. Accord- 
ingly nextmorning I hired a boat to take me up 
the gulf of Smyrna, and proceeded thither. In 
the sail no adventure occurred ; but in pass- 
ing one of the forts I landed and measured the 
size of an enormous piece of brass ordnance ; 
the circumference of the calibre was sixty- 
five inches. While employed in this work, 
the innocent Turks belonging to the garrison 
gathered round, and it never “occurred to me 
till I was again at some distance from the 
place, the foolishness of the action. I wonder 
what would be said, were a Turk here to Jand 
on the fortifications of Portsmouth, and mea- 
sure the size of the guns in the midst of the 
soldiers. But it quite escaped me that the 
Turkish soldiers had any thing to do with the 
matter. I have often thought since, that the 
enterprise was one of the most fool-hardy and 
thoughtless of which a man could well be 
guilty. 

While at Smyrna I learned some particu- 
lars respecting Nealla Nova, which induced 
me to determine on making an excursion to 
that town in visiting the ruins of Ephesus, 
and in consequence when I set out for the 
latter place I went first towards Scalla Nova. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ephesus. Cherubims. Sailed for Samos. 
Myconi. House there. Malta. Resolved 
to return to the Levant. A note. 


Ar Scalla Nova I staid the greatest part of a 
day engaged on my commercial inquiries, 


knows that for its extent the harbour of Ze va | | which, although not entirely satisfactory, con- 
is one of the finest in that region, or indeed | tributed to the ripening of my project. ‘y then 
anywhere ; it is land locked, a loch as we) re turned by the ruins of Ephesus to Smyrna. 


vould cail it in Scotland, and in every respect! While at ‘the former place I purchased for 
Was suitable to my purpose. But the very fifteen piastres a marble Bacchus, as well 
opposite of the objection to etyden exis ted! executed, at least, as any of those monstrous 
there. The town stands at a considerable dis-|cherubims with wings, who, in the shape of 
tance on the mountain, and the solitude of the fat children, are still seen perched by our ar- 
place rendered it impossible for any vessel tu; tists of the last age, among the effigies of 
come or go without exciting observation. |great men, in Westininster Abbey. 

| had no intention of settling on Scios, and] At Smyrna I took my passage for Vathi, in 
nerely went to it for the gratification of my! Samos, but as the wind was gentle I had no 
curiosity. We arrived late in the evening olf) great expectation of a short passage. The 
the island, and with some difficulty, landed; weather was however p\easant, and it was not 
uext day. , jconsistent with my objects to be in a hurry. 

_ ane we stayed at Scios, the heat of the} On the second day after our departure we 

eather and the fatigue endured in wi alking arrived in the neighbourhood of the | arger of 

bout compelled me at last to take refuge ina|two islands, in the ¢ gulf of Smyrna, that have 
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suime how or another the mame of the Eng-\throw a tub te the whale. But 


one cireuni 
lish islands, and | went on shore. I found 1t j stance 


gave me serious uneasiness, and shows 
inhabited by two or three Turkish shepherds,|how very cautious men in authority should 
and engaged one of them as a guide to con-|be in what they allow to eseape their un- 
duct me toa port on the opposite side of the) guarded lips. 

island, where I was informed severai ancient} 





Se al 


During the time I was at Malta, Mr. Hob- 


archog « a ciste co et} »> seen: hb } , : 
arches and a cistern might still be seen; but} jouse had left Lord Byron, and was returning 


they all came, dogs and all. 


The ruins consisted of upwards ofa hundred| who was then 


groined vaults, supported by rude square pil- 
lars, something like those of the tobacco 
warehouses at the London docks. We after- 
wards sailed for the port of Foscia, also to in- 
spect it; but neither of these places, though 
the latter had some advantages, seemed quite 
suitable for my purpose. A smart breeze en- 
abled us to run for Vathi, where [ staid a day, 
and then sailed in an open boat for Mycomi, 
which L found the very place that had been 
described to me, and of which T was in quest. 

It has a beautiful Christian appearance, and 
on a point of land close to the town stands a 
large mansion, erected by Count Orloff, and 
atlerwards the residence of the Russian con- 
sul-general, as a part of the machination by 
which that Semiramis of the north, Catherine 
I[., thought to appropriate the Archipelago to 
Russia. 

Every thing about Myeoni was what I 
wanted, and accordingly | set inyself to ob- 
tain this building, in which I succeeded. The 
document granting it to me by the community 
is still in my possession. 

Having matured imy scheme, L returned te 
Malta as soon as possible, where I found 
Messrs. Struthers, Kennedy, and Co., apprised 
by Mr. Kirkman Finlay’s house, in Glasgow, 
ofa plan similar to mine, which had been 
suggested by one of their partners resident at 
Vienna. So remarkable a coincidence filled 
me with great astonishment, and the house at 
Malta having written of my plan to Glasgow, 
[ resolved to wait the reply and not to return 
to England. This led to my second journey 
in Turkey, of which I have given some ae- 
count in my voyages and travels. 

As some months would elapse before an- 
swers could be received, 1 went to continue 
ly inspections of the coast round the Archi- 
pelago, and to ascertain the safest route to the 
boundaries of Ifungary. In this undertaking 
a gentleman accompanied me who intended 
to proceed as far as Constantinople. He had 
no other object in the journey than to see 
furkey, aud I did not deem it particularly 
necessary to make him acquainted with the 
objeets of my solicitude. Something, how- 
ever, Was requisite to be explained to ac- 
count for the nature of the inquiries ] might 
make, as they were now no longer respecting 


tto England with Mr. Adair, the ambaszador, 
going home; and | find by a 
|note that LT made on the subject at the time, 
dated the 5th of August ISLO, that the trans- 
jaction to which [| allude was communicated 
ito me by Mr. Hobhouse. [I do not recoi- 
jiect the particulars very distinetly, but the 
lcircumstance which most molested ine was 
recorded in the following terms. 

“Mr. Hlobhouse mentioned that at the 
general’s, When only himself, the Governor, 
Mr. Adair, and the Lady Hesther Stanhope, 
were preset, a eonversation had arisen rela- 
tive to me, in whieh General Oaks, in a par- 
ticular manner, inquired if | was not sent out 
on some private political mission; fortunately 
| Mr. Hobheuse and I had met so frequently in 
ithe course of my travels, that he was able to 
| vive a proper answer to this most foolish and 
indecorous question. The whole effect of my 
conversation this evening with Mr. H. is, that 
a political mission is ascribed to me, and that 
lsome one or another has filled the heads both 
of the governor and Mr. Adair with inven- 
tions calculated to disturb the execution of my 
commercial design, and to render my journey 
land future voyage hazardous.” 
| My reuson for adverting to this cireum- 
{stance here, is to pomt out the danger and 
absurdity of persons in authority giving heed 
ito such suggestions or surmises. If I had 
been engaged on a private political mission, 
|viz., a spy, im What would have been the ob- 
| jects of my espionage furthered by talking of 
lthem; and if I were not so employed, it is 
self-evident that it was exposing me to great 
peril, especially in Turkey, by lending coun- 
tenance to such a supposition. I certainly 
did at the time feel both indignant and annoy- 
ed at the imprudence of General Oaks, and 
I see no cause yet to regard with more reve- 
rence his loquacity. 











CHAPTER X. 
| Land at Cerigo. British Soldiers in the 
Blue Devils. Hospitalities. Land among 


the Mainots. Negotiations. 


We landed on Cerigo, the ancient Cytherea, 





those objeets in Greece which are the burthen jat the small maritime village of Avlemana, 
of the traveller’s song ; indeed some strange | where we found an English garrison, languish- 
conjectures as to the objects of iny journey ling for pastime. 


The officer was very hos- 
began to be surmised, and if Was necessary to! pitable to us, and sent a soldier to procure Sa- 
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maritan ponies to bear us to the capital. It | wore somewhat doffed, invited us to a shop 
was near this village that the vessel founder- | door, and treated us to a dram. ‘here was 
ed with part of the Athenian marbles. | $0 much dignity about hirnself, and so much 
AsI have given an account of the island in| reverence in the treatment he received from 
my voyages and travels, it is needless to re-{all around him, that we felt ourselves highly 
peat it here; but I can never forget the kind-| honoured guests. Beinga man of few words, 
ness with which we were entertained at the he repeated the assurances of security, and 
castle by the officers. iscemeéd rather hurt when we asked if he would 
Having hired a boat at the mietropolitan| furnish us with guards to Mystra. “The 
village to carry us to the mainland, we pro-| Mainots,” said he, “ never molest travellers;” 
ceeded, after two days’ stay. It was near|adding, that even if we had killed the gover- 
sunset when we entered the harbour of Mara-| nor of Cerigo, no Mainot would dare to give 
thonisi, in Maina, on the mainland. The|usup. He then invited us to take a walk, 
town is at the bottom of a steep hill and has|and ordering his guards to stand where they 
orthodoxly a church with asteeple on the side| were, took with him a tall awkward humour- 
next to the sea, which we had of course great ‘ous looking fellow, who had been driven from 
pleasure in beholding, for no town can pre-|his castle in the interior by his enemies. 
tend to be respectable that wants that fea-| The young commandant walked on in silence 
ture; indeed, without a steeple, a town is like) till we reached the middle of a field, at some 
a face without a nose. distance from the town; aretired place, where 
After the usual jealous interrogations we}he suddenly halted. The sun wasdown, the 
were conducted to the castle, where we were|twilight obscure, and he enquired it we had 
first led intoa kind of hall, and saw about ajany news. 
dozen warriors, with women and children,| Perceiving that he was anxious to get cor- 
idling away the time. From the hall the|rect information, we told him frankly and 
guards conducted us up a rude staircase, and | faithfully ail that we knew. Our conversa- 
intreduced us to a chieftain, who was sitting/tion then turned upon the circumstances of 
with several other officers. The commandant] Maina, and I was amused with the shrewd 
was not at home, but the chieftain who acted |sense of his friend, in reply toa question of 
for him, being satisfied of the innocency of the| mine respecting the martial disposition of the 
motives which had induced us to land on their} Mainots. ‘ We fight,” said he, “ just like the 
unfrequented coasts, assured us that we were | French and English, and cannot tell why.” 
in perfect safety during our abode in the coun-| Next morning we embarked for Bathi, the 
try. residence of Anton Bey, or prince, to whom 
When our examination was finished, a/I had letters of recommendation. Jt was 
Greek from the interior of the Morea, said he| about eight miles off, and the description of 
would be very glad to lend us his house. ‘The}the castle may be read with instruction and 
poor man had been a merchant, and having|amusement. 
incurred a fine greater than all his means,| Having landed, and aseended the steep on 
was obliged to take refuge in Marathonisi.| which the tower stands, we were met by a 
One may admire a hardy and intrepid race,|scout on the brow of the hill, and conducted by 
who, like the Mainots, have for so many ages|him into the interior of the fortallice. In the 
retained their national characteristics, and| gateway a nurmber of retainers were slumber- 
have preserved their freedom against the Ro-|ing. ‘The court-yard was dirty with rubbish 
‘nan and the Ottoman powers; but their habi-|and offal, hogs were confined in a corner; but 
tations are not very cleanly.* hens, cocks, and ducks fluttered in liberty. 
When we had taken some refreshment, we} Ascending into the keep by a zigzag stair 
went out to walk, and met the commandant,!on the outside, contrived for defence, the land- 
attenced by about half'a dozen guards. Hej|ing platform being moveable and serving for 
was handsomely dressed in the garb of the|a draw-bridge, the door opened into a hall, 
country, his long hair flowing in a particular| where a number of long-haired heroes were 
style on his shoulders; altogether his person-| sitting on their ‘hunkers,” they rose as we 
al appearance was transcendantly clevant.| entered, to rake way for us to ascend the 
My imagination, which from the scene in the|stairs which led to the apartment of the prince. 
castle had become full of the blue and white|The walls of the presence chamber were or- 
enthusiasm of Ossian, was surprised with so|/namented with arms, cloaks, and petticoats, 
distinct a vision of Oscar. He came up tolon pegs; a bed occupied the furthest corner, 
us very courteously, and taking off the little|/ under which I perceived a large antique ecof- 
red cap which covered his hair, and which he|fer. Along the sides of the room were otto- 
aes! mans, and on a shelf I saw coffee-cups, bot- 
* The Mainots are by some supposed to be descendants] tles, and other articles of the cupboard. 
of the ancient Lacedeinonianus. They were in fiet com-} ' . . 
posed of fugitives from all parts of Greees, wha here| Anton Bey, astrong hale carle, were sit- 
found safety from Turkish rules. They very soon dis |ting, and beside him an old priest ; he appear- 
tinguished themselves in the Greek revolution— 
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with large rings on her fingers, and as the 
song sings “on her mid finger she had three.” 
On her one side was a most Leonides-looking 
relation, with a snuff-box in his hand, and on 
the other sat her ghostly comforter. They 
all rose up as we entered, and Hardyknute 
received us with a kind of honest warmth, 
that military frankness which gains at once 
confidence; he was in his youth a courageous 
pirate,—I beg Lord Byron’s pardon, corsair 
should be the epithet. 

When we had sat some time he took us to 
sec a statue which he had lately found. Dur- 
ing our absence a repast of broiled meat and 
cheese fried with eggs was prepared for us, 
and there was somehow a heartiness in the 
whole visit that isremembered with pleasure. 

Anton Bey pressed usto remain two or three 
days, and promised us the pleasure of a boar 
hunt; but neither of us being sportsmen the 
invitation was declined, and our host seeing 
our determination to return next morning, 
gave us recommendatory letters to several of 
the ‘Turkish governors, his friends. He also 
sent with us an officer, to be landed at Mav- 
royuni, to procure horses for us. Mavroyuni 
was then a neutral state; but Marathonisi, 
with the heroic-looking chief, was belligerent, 
and at war with our friend Anton Bey. It 
was therefore expedient for us to send a min- 
ister tothe conference, in order to bring the 
answer, the Ba‘hian envoy not having pass- 
ports to approach Marathonisi. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tripolizza. Athens. Drink of the Casta- 
lian Spring. Fatal effect. Nearly Im- 
mortalized in Thermopyle. Much Ado 


about Nothing. Slingers in Pompey’s 
Army. Larissa. Anode Vale of Tempe. 
Thessaloviica. 


Soon after we had landed, our servant, whom 
we had sent to Mavroyuni, returned, and 
about three o'clock in the morning we were 
knocked up by a band of six robber like fellows, 
who entered our apartment without apology 
and urged us to make haste; we then, ail 
bustle, proceeded on our journey, of which | 
have given an account in my Voyages and 
Travels. 

At Tripolizza I was at home, and we halted 
there; but my friend, Dr. Teriano, was gone 
with his Highness to the wars. Having rest- 
ed ourselves for the night, we proceeded on 
our journey to Athens, where we remained 
several days, till my friend had satisfied his 
curiosity. On our arrival there, I again took 
up my abode in the Propaganda monastery, 
where [ found my former apartments taken 
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possession of by Lord Byror. His Lordship, 
however, was absent on some excursion, but 
we obtained other rooms. At this time Athens 
was iwuch visited by the English, and the 
Marquis of Sligo, Lady Hesther Stanhope, 
and Mr. Bruce, afterwards of La Valette celeb- 
rity, were there. Soon after our arrival, Lady 
Hesther Stanhope called on horseback at the 
monastery gate to inquire] who had_arrived. 
While we remained at Athens Lord Sligo 
was very gratifying in his attentions, and 
Lady Hesther did me the honour of inviting 
me with my friend to dinner, which was 
served in the English style, but there were 
no drinking glasses at the table; she had only 
two or three tumblers borrowed from the 
Marquis, who was of the party; it might be 
to take care of them, as it issaid pawnbrokers 
send their men in London to look after pledged 
plate in fashionable houses. 

From Attica we proceeded to Marathon, 
and thence to Negropont, then to Thebes, 
from that to Livadia, thence to Cheronea, and 
finally to Parnassus; for all which I entreat 
the courteous reader, in the words of the late 
Abernethy, to consult ‘my book.” 

While we remained at Delphos [ drank of 
the real Castalian spring, but the inspiration 
{ fear was not very efficacious; it may how- 
ever be read by referring to Eben Erskine. 

From Delphi we went on to Zeitun, by the 
famous pass of Thermopyle, in which we met 
with an adventure. The road from the height 
into the pass gradually devolves into a deep, 
wild, and rugged glen, in the botton of which 
is a fountain and a large tree of ample shade 
with a seat constructed round thetrunk. At 
this place we kalted, and from a ruinous, 
blackguard looking house, situated on the cliff 
above, an Albanian came down and demanded 
money as we remounted. We refused his 
demand, and were in consequence nearly 
immortalized, for my companion, conceiving 
it was a robber, drew his sword; my arms, as 
they always unfortunately were happened to 
be in my trunk. The soldier, seeing me un- 
armed, let go Munro’s bridle, and flew at me 
with his pistol, which would certainly have 
laid me with Leonides, had not Minerva, as 
Butler says, interposed in the shape of rust; 
the pistol missed fire, and I gallantly rode 
away without remembering the distich, 


‘* He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ;” 


calling on Munroe to follow, which he did, 
leaving servants and baggage, “with all the 
evidences of complete victory, in the hands of 
the enemy.” 

We rever halted till we got to Mola, on the 
Gulf of Zeitun, where we were after a time 
joined by our janissary, dragoman, &c. and 
baggage, just when [ was disconsolately, not 
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without a little lemon in the beverage, enter- 
taining my companion. ‘The whole affair, 
as it turned out upon investigation, was incon- 
ceivably ridiculous. The blackguard looking 
house that stood so ominously on the hill was, 
in plain English, a toll-house, and the demand 
for money, from which all the ado arose, was 
the toll, about ls. 9d. sterling. Itis, however, 
as Buonaparte said, but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

In the evening we arrived at Zeitun, and 
next morning continued our journey to Pher- 
sela, where we halted for the night. Not far 
from the village is the ever celebrated plain 
of Pharsalia, where the fate of the Roman 
world and the destinies of the greatest people 
were decided. We did not, however, visit 
the exact spot where the battle was fought, 
but I bought from a peasant a bullet from a 
sling of one of the warriors in Pompey’s army ; 
it was of lead, and rather larger than an al- 
mond, to which it bore some sort of resem- 
blance. I gave it afterwards to the Countess 
of Blessington, who probably has it still. 

From Phersela we proceeded to Larissa, a 
considerable town with a number of spires or 
minarets. The country around is well culti- 
vated, but I have already described it. The 
city stands on the banks of the river Peneus, 
and in one particuiar place, where calicoes on 
bleach fields were spread around, the scene 
moved me with a strange sadness, in which, 
if I did not weep, I shed the following verses: 


TO THE RIVER PENEUS. 


Peneus! as on thy green side 
A pensive hour I chance to spend, 
Where, o’er thy gaily flowing tude 
The beeches bow and osiers bend; 
And saw, beneath the varied shade, 
The ruminating herds recline, 
And lengths of woven thrifts display'd 
Along thy rural margin shine ; 
Methought that youth was still my own 
As when I strayed by Irvine's stream, 
And all the cares [ since have known 
The phautonis of a troubled dream. 
Ah! never shall I know again 
Those simple hepes af blithesome hue, 
The playmates gay of fancy’s train, 
Such as by Irviue’s stream | knew. 


At Larissa we were detained some time, 
and the day was far advanced when we left 
that Christain looking place. About sunset 
we entered the song-renowned Vale of lempé, 
and had a delightful ride by moonlight to the 
village of Baba, where we slept. Next morn- 
ing we proceeded down the valley, and cross- 
ing the Gulf of Salonica, arrived in due time 
at the famous city of Thessalonica, for which 
it is to be hoped the reader will consult with 
advantage the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 

It was a part of my project to see this place 
and to make some arrangements; but I saw 
without disclosing my design, it could be ren- 
dered completely subservient to my purpose ; 
and accordingly, though we remained several 
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days there, we spent them in gratifying our 
curiosity with the different objects of antiqui- 
ty in and about the city. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Constantinople. Excursion to Nicomedia. 
Stay with a Turkish Gentleman. Ladies 
of the Harem. A Journey. A Bishop. 


Arter leaving Salonica, we proceeded post 
haste towards Constantinople, riding every 
day with almost insufferable constancy; a 
pleasant enough journey, though not distin- 
guished by any adventure worth relating. 
There was, however, in the course of ita 
very diverting occurrence, much more so 
than the affair in the Pass of Thermopyle, 
but as Mr. Munroe is now dead, the particu- 
lars cannot be related. 

At Constantinople Mr. Munroe left me, 
and I was there joined by Mr. 8. from Malta, 
anxious to co-operate in the design to violate 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

Having remained some time at Constanti- 
nople seeing the lions, Mr. 8. and I proceeded 
to Nicomedia, from which we crossed to the 
northern limb of Asia Minor to Kirpi, on the 
shores of the Black Sea. 

The country being little frequented we 
were very hospitably entertained by the most 
considerable inhabitants in point of rank in 
that region. One night we passed in the 
country residence of a Turk, who might be 
called a nobleman. The establishment was 
numerous, and spendid. Indeed, our enter- 
tainment deserves particular commemoration, 
as the ladies of the harem sent us out an ele- 
gant supper of many dishes, and did us the 
honour to inquire if we had any punch and 
to let them taste it. 

The excursion as it may be called, though 
in its incidents, adventurous, was in no re- 
spect contributory, as we had hoped, to the 
plan of transmitting British goods into the in- 
terdicted continent, and we returned with a 
sense of disappointment, though it proved the 
advantages of my scheme. It was, therefore, 
arranged to send about a hundred bales of 
goods to Widdin, which I undertook to pre- 
cede atsome distance, and to see deposited 
there till they could be transmitted into Hun- 
gary, by the way of Orsova. I acknowledge 
that the hardships and dangers of the journey 
were in prospect very daunting, for it lay 
through a region not much known, and across 
“mountains high, and deserts idle,” more- 
over it was the winter, and the Russians at 
war with the Turks, infested the country, as 
reported on the southern shores of the Danu- 
be. Nevertheless, as in those days I had a 





physica] enjoyment in enterprise, on the 4th 
of January I left Constantinople. The par- 
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ticulars of the journey are related with becom- 
ing modesty in “my book.” 

At Adrianople I remained several days, in 
order to arrange matters connected with the 
serious object of my thoughts, and having been 
most kindly treated by the French families 
resident in that city with galas and dances, I 
proceeded to Philippi, so famed as the death 
place of Brutus, making as few halts as possi- 
ble, till [ got to Sophia. There I met my 
friend Vilhi Pacha’s physician, for it was then 
his highness’ head-quarters. 

I had come from the capital to Adrianople 
with hired horses, but asI approache? the 
anarchy or army, I was persuaded to avail 
myself of my firman and post orders, accord- 
ingly I arrived at Sophia with public steeds, 
and was lodged there with Theophanes, the 
bishop; a man of whose learning and genius 
the highest report prevailed at haunted Philip- 
pi. or as it is called Philipopili. He was con- 
sidered for his learning and the liberality of 
his sentiments, then one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Greek hierarchy, und 
was born in Smyrna, on the 2nd of May, my 
birth-day, in 1751, and in 1776 he passed in- 
to Christendom, visiting in the course of his 
travels the most celebrated cities. His Latin 
and Greek were pure and classical, he wrote 
French with elegance, and read Italian and 
German, nor was he unacquainted with the 
English language besides knowing the differ- 
ent dialects of the Ottoman subjects. His 
poetry was much admired and he had written 
a treatise in literary Greek, on the system of 
Occellos, but in what manner he refuted the 
argument for the eternity of the world, | 
cannot pretend tosay. 

In his person he was a short, Doctor Slop 
like figure, and in his temper, remarkabiy 
testy, in the spurts of which, he, however, 
was more diverting than disagreeable. Un- 
der the cushions of a sofa on which he sat and 
slept, were struck innumerable seraps of pa- 
per, the memoranda of twenty years. I re- 
quested him to show me some of his verses, 
when putting his hand beneath the cushior: 
at his back, he pulled out an ancient, sullied 
manuscript, containing the draft of a sonnet 
and gave it to me: it was addressed to the 
princess Zepheria, of the Phanar. 

When | entered his room, I found on his 
table a volume of the new Eloise, with one of 
a new French translation of Clarissa Harlowe, 
two fit parlour companions for a bishop. To 
meet with the doctor and him, accomplished 
literary characters, at the head-quarters of a 
Turkish army, was an unexpected miracle. 
In the evening we played at trenta una, which 
brought out the sparks of his temper with the 
most amusing brilliancy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A Vizier’s Camp. Fallacy 
Incapability of 


Vilhi Pasha. 
of Continental Armies. 
the Ottomans for War. 


Next morning I paid a visit to Vilhi Pasha, 
to entreat his protection for myself and the 
caravan behind me; and it can do harm to 
him now to speak freely. 

His army in Sophia consisted, as it was 
said, of fifteen thousand men, and the troops 
cantoned in the neighbouring towns amounted 
to not less than fifty thousand. I quote the 
numbers as they were reported to me, but I 
think myself, from what was seen, that the 
multitude certainly did not exceed the half of 
that number. I have ever since been a great 
sceptic in the reported amount of continental 
armies. It would be hazardous to contradict 
history with respect to the vast forces of the 
Russians or Austrians, which have from time 
to time been stated as in the field, to 


‘*Frighten our women, our children, and beaux ;” 


but I cannot persuade myself to disbelieve the 
evidence of my senses. 

At Adrianople I was informed, from the 
best authority, that the Grand Vizier’s great 
army was reduced toa little more than the 
number of his own household; and I was as- 
sured, not only here, but along the whole 
track of my journey from Selivria, that not- 
withstanding reports of the contrary, the 
Turks in no part of the preceding campaign 
had near two hundred thousand men in the 
field, comprehending all within the scope of 
the war from Widdin to Varna. Reckoning 
by banerets they had a much greaternumber, 
for each baneret is supposed to be accompa- 
nied with a hundred and twenty men, and the 
strength of the force is reported to the Sultan 
by the number of banerets. Vilh: Pasha ap- 
pointed one of these squadrons of cavalry to 
accompany me across the Balkan, one of the 
passes of Mount Hcemus, and it amounted to 
no more than eighteen horsemen, with an 
officer carrying a pennon. 

The idea of the head-quarters of the vizier 
had stood in my mind with all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. TI had fancied 
to hear the continual clashing of cymbals, the 
clangor of trumpets the neighing of chargers, 
to see the idle state of banners mocking the 
air, and an innumerable throng of gorgeous 
Agas; and on approaching Sophia, actually 
began to patch up in my mind the visit of Sa- 
tan to chaos,in order that I might have an apt 
quotation from Mi'ton ready whenI came to 
describe so magnificent a spectacle as the 
camp. But my journey was ordained to chast- 
en me with disappointments. I saw onlya 
multitude of Albanians. wild as the goats on 
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their native mountains; nor were the pis- 
tols in their belts more formidable weapons 
than the horns on the heads of the companions 
of their youth. Their dress was ragged and 
dirty ;the clouts round their brows, as they 
walked grinning against the winter’s wind, 
made their appearance more like bedlamites 
than soldiers. Every thing about them indi- 
cated the filth and misery of prisoners rather 
than the pomp and insolence of soldiers; but it 
is thus that the circumstances of this impaired 
and disordered empire are falsely represented. 

While at Sophia, a grand salute was fired 
from five helpless field-pieces of which his 
highness’s park of artillery consisted, in hon- 
our of a great victory obtained over the Rus- 
sians near the confines of Persia, and it was 
affirmed, and, alas! credited, that three thou- 
sand heads of the yanquished were brought 
to Constantinople. How Vilhi Pasha could 
give countenance to a tale of such cargoes of 
carnage, and attach to it the importance of a 
fact, astonished me as much as if I had been 
the historian of the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany. 

When I saw Vilhi Pasha in the Morea, he 
appeared facetious, shrewd, and greatly su- 
perior in the general cast of his endowments, 
not only to any idea I had formed of Turks in 
general, but in respect to a kind of dexterous 
mode of extracting opinions, to most men | 
had ever met with. At Sophia he was con- 
siderably altered, but he still retained his dis- 
position to jocularity. The colour of his 
mind, however, was become graver, now and 
then serious, and directly inquisitive, which, 
contrasted with his natural gaiety, denoted 
anxiety and fear. He kept me with him 
above an hour; and though his conversation 
was occasionally enlivened with sly questions 
about the different English travellers who had 
visited Tripolizza, he often reverted with ad- 
dress tothe state of Turkey in our estimation. 
He evidently seemed to think that the empire 
was not capable of effectually prosecuting 
the war: nothing escaped from him which 
distinctly conveyed that opinion, but his man- 
ber, and the tendency of all his questions, from 
memoranda formed at the time, warrant me 
in ascribing it to him. He was unquestiona- 
bly a man of great natural talent, but his head 
was more political than military, and it is no 
slight proof of the absurdity of the system of 
the Ottomans than, that he, so inexperienced, 
should have been placed at the head of the 
main body of the army; for whatever might 
have been the justness of his notions as to the 
mode of conducting war, he wanted entirely 
that habitual 1eadiness in comprehending the 
details of field operations so essential to suc- 
cess. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
An Adventure.— Reflections. 


AFTer leaving Sophia, the road for three 
hours lay across the spacious plain on which 
the town is situated; but as 1 have recorded 
in “my book” the particulars of the journey 
across Mount Hemus, I may be permitted to 
omit the details here ; one adventure, howe~ 
ver, has always exceedingly amused me in 
the recollection. 

When we had reached the lower hills, on 
the northern side of the mountains, we met 
a band of armed men, the chief of whom com- 
manded us to alight. Heewas the governor 
of Belkofsa with his guards, going to inspect 
a post in the neighbourhood. We obeyed ; 
and Vilhi Pasha’s Tartar sent with me, untied 
his portmanteau, and presented him with a 
ring from his master, and a letter recom- 
mending me to his protection. Seating him- 
self on the ground, and putting the ring on 
his little finger, he began to read the letter, 
when a blast of wind came roaring through 
the woods, shaking the wintry weight from 
the trees, and covering us all so profusely, 
that I began to fear we were involved in thé 
beard of an avalanche; he however, disen- 
cumbered himself from his pelisse of snow, 
and taking his inkstand from his girdle,wrote 
to his second in command to furnish me with 
guards as far as Kaaralom, to the command- 
ant of which the Tartar had another ring and 
a letter. He then mounted, and we pursued 
our several] ways 

The Turkish phrases of compliment are the 
same on all occasions, as much so as the ‘ how 
d’ye do’s’ of the English ; but they are a lit- 
tle more formal, and the second inquiry to a 
stranger is a hope that he is comfortable.— 
His Excellency of 3elkofsa was téo polite a 
personage to omit this, so, stroking his beard 
as he was sitting in the snow as high as his 
head, he inquired if I was comfortable : I was 
standing, and the snow was up to my middle. 

After this incident nothing particular oc- 
curred till we reached Widdin; but if the 
courteous reader feels the slightest anxiety to 
be acquainted with what occurred, lirefer him 
to “ my book,” whieh, like many other 
good things existing in this world, is too 
much neglected. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that, saving the nuisance of guards 
and the strict scrutiny of the pickets, it was 
better to travel through the seat of war than 
in more lonely regions, especially when it 
was known I was a British subject. 

The utmost readiness to oblige was uni- 
formly shown in courtesies towards me. In 
one place a band, or regiment we would 
call it, supposed to be of a thousand men, 
were halted, and the commander alighted 
from his horse, ordered me to be served with 
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a pipe and regaled with coffee. He was a 
remarkably fine old man, and two youths who 
were with him seemed to be his sons. They 
had come from Asia, and were on their way 
home. I may be mistaken, but experience 
leads me to believe that it is the best policy 
always to accept offered civilities. In the 
rejection of favours it is difficult not to be 
rude, where a mutual language does not fur- 
nish the means of softening a refusal. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Widdin.—Inquiries concerning me.—Pa- 
sha’s dragoman.— Visit to the pasha.— 
Intrigues— Visit to the Russian camp. 


ALTHouGH the few days I stayed at Wid- 
din were among the most disagreeable of my 
life, yet they are somehow pleasant to recol- 
lect; and I cannot give a better account of 
my adventures there, than by transcribing 
the notes made at the time. 

The name of Widdin was left out in my 
firman, and the omission, as it was pretended, 
could not be supplied. I think it was done 
purposely, the fortress being then invested by 
the Russians; but Widdin was an essential 
point to which my journey was directed, and 
to obviate the effects of the omission, before 
reaching the gate, I sent forward the Tartar 
which Vilhi Pasha sent with the escort. This 
obtained for me leave to enter, and I reached 
unmolested the house inhabited by the arch- 
bishop, to whom I had letters of particular re- 
commendation. His palace was at the time 
used as barracks by the garrison, and he 
could not accommodate me with lodgings, 
but the gates of the town being shut for the 
night soon after I entered, obliged me to re- 
main with him. 

In the course of a short time the town-ma- 
jor, as we would call him, had reported my 
arrival to the’Pasha, and the archbishop was 
immediately ordered to the seraglio to give 
an account of his guest. 

The Turk who brought the mandate, hav- 
ing delivered it, spread his mantle on the 
floor and said his prayers. 

While his grace was absent, the pasha’s 
dragoman was in the room, and we entered 
into conversation. He recommended himself 
in the warmest manner, and a Greek, of 
whose mal-practices I was not uninformed.— 
This interpreter had been brought up at the 
petty court of Wallachia, and had an innate 
appetite for political intrigue. He was well 
acquainted with the vendible qualities of se- 
veral noted personages at Constantinople, and 
I had some reason to believe him. 

He set me down asa spy. Ilad I worn a 
uniform I would not have been surprised ; but 
I had nothing more bloody looking about me 


rare 
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han a scarlet waistcoat. The artful charac- 
ter of the man’s own mind, and the reputa- 
tion of his friend, convinced me that I should 
have nothing to do with him. Acute and 
suspicious, he saw that his offer of services 
was mentally declined. 

What passed between the archbishop and 
the pasha can only be conjectured; but I was 
advised to go early in the morning and pay 
my respects to his highness. 

[ was introduced to the minotaur by a 
shrewd old man, his secretary, who led me 
through many labyrinthical apartments to 
where sat 


“ Semi virumque bovem semi bovemque virum,"’ 


holding a curiously carved wooden baton in 
his paw. 

When the Turk is at his ease, he sits, as 
all the world knows, cross-legged ; but when 
excited, he draws his knees together, and 
bends forward with an eager countenance.— 
Into this posture Mula Pasha threw himself 
when I entered the room—a tall backed, 
gilded chair was ready for me, covered with 
crimson, somewhat resembling the Hanove- 
rian chairs of silver some time ago at Wind- 
sor castle. 

In the course of conversation, it appeared 
that the interpretcr had been with the pasha. 
I had mine with me; for it is the etiquette 
on such occasions for the stranger to bring 
his own dragoman. My promotion during 
the night had been more rapid than is usual 
in his majesty’s service, being now regarded 
as a general, and so styled, ny red waistcoat 
testifying to the fact. 

In his manners, I found the pasha a rough 
Turk, but not without some generous quali- 
ties ; and the visit passed off very civilly. 

The town was so full of scldiers, that he 
could not assign me lodgings in any private 
house; but he ordered an apartment in one 
of the khans to be carpeted for me. 

In the meantime the interpreter and the 
Greek, to whom I have alluded and whom I 
must consider as the invisible machinery of 
the epic of which I was the hero, had put 
their heads together and were at work. 

Towards evening I received an intimation 
by my janissary. that it was expected I would 
not stay more than three days in the town 
nor walk about the fortifications. This in- 
telligence was not agreeable; but as I was 
writing at the time, it did not much trouble 
me. Before the gates were shut for the night, 
a message, however, came from the Tartar 
Aga of the garrison, to inform Vijhi Pasha’s 
‘Tartar, that horses were ready, and that he 
must depart immediately. 

Two days passed without any occurrence, 
and a heavy fall of snow prevented me from 
having any desire to walk abroad. On the 





third day the weather cleared, when my ja- 
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tiissary, who happened to be in the street, 
came in with great exultation, and called me 
to see the pasha in a scarlet chariot, with 
about two hundred guards around, going to 
the custom-house, little thinking that this 
magnificent array was on our account. In 
the ‘course of a few minutes after came a 
messenger, with a silver rod in his hand, and 
ordered the janissary to the pasha. The janis- 
sary went with fear and trembling, and re- 
turned with a tear in his eye, along with 
the messenger, sagaciously to inquire if I 
was not a Russian spy; because, if I were, 
the pasha had threatened to. put his head in 
his hand, like a melon, for bringing me into 
the fortress. This was accompanied with an 
order for my dragoman to attend examina- 
tion ; but the plot had now thickened to such 
a degree, that I thought it more accordant to 
the best rules of the drama to hasten the ca- 
tastrophe, and therefore refused to allow him. 

This answer brought the pasha’s interpre- 
ter with a consequential aspect; I recapitu- 
lated to him, remembering the impression he 
had made upon me, al] the circumstances of 
the extraordinary course of proceeding adopt- 
ed towards me, affirming that I had come on 
no other business than what was already 
known to the pasha. He went away and re- 
turned with an inquiry to account for the 
omission of Widdin in my firman. With the 
natural answer, he departed; but almost im- 
mediately came back, with a demand for. my 
papers. ‘T’o this it was necessary to put on a 
bold face; 1 therefore replied to the following 
effect. 

“* My papers consist wholly of private let- 
ters and passports, which I will certainly not 
deliver to you, nor to any one else. How do 
I know that all these impertinent messages 
really come from the pasha? but if they do, 
tell his highness that I will attend on himself 
whenever he is pleased to call me, and satisfy 
him that 1 am a British subject; that in the 
meantime as such I demand his protection 
for my person and property. If there be any 
complaint against me tell me what it is, but 
do not endeavour to pick matter of suspicion 
out of my attendants. Finally, and once for 
all, say that I fee) myself in the power of his 
highness, but at his peril let him do me any 
injury.” 

Historical truth obliges me to confess that 
there was very little heroism in this magna- 
nimous defiance. 1 knew that however fairly 
and clearly Greek interpreters may reflect 
the acquiescences of peace and ceremony, 
they were non-conducters of indignation.— 
The fellow to whom I was speaking would 
as soon have ventured to have tugged the 
pasha by his black, bushy beard, as to have 
repeated a moiety of what I said, and my 
answer closed the affair. The pasha sent 
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write, he wished me the next day to wait with 
my papers on hissecretary, which I did, and 
it is but justice to add, that I had no further 
reason to complain during the remainder of 
my stay, and I was informed that as many 
horses‘as I chose, to make what excursions I 
thought proper, were at my command. 
During this last visit of the interpreter, 
my stupid janissary, understanding that the 
pasha was wanting my papers, and he hap- 
pening to have a number of packets and trum- 
pery in his saddlebags, must, forsooth, bring 
his also out, in order to strengthen the affir- 
mations of our innocence. Among them to 
my indescribable horror, was a large parcel 
for Prince Kaminsky, the Russian command. 
er. [had out one way to take on this fright- 
ful disovery, which was, to order him, with 
the interpreter, instantly with it to the pasha. 
The three or four minutes of his absence 
were truly exquisite; however, he soon re- 
turned with a blithe countenance, saying, 
that the pasha was in correspondence with 
the Russian general, and would transmit the 
packet without delay across the river to the 
officer commanding there, and send the re- 
ceipt when the boat returned, which was 
faithfully performed. 
But in opening my packets, I found a letter 
huddled in among them to the French minis- 
ter at Vienna. I was not long deciding what 
to do with it, and [ put it in the fire. Mr. 
Canning (now Sir Stratford) was mede ac- 
quainted with the transaction, and thought, 
as I had been so treated, I should have 
given up the letter to him. 
An opportunity occurred soon after thie’fra- 
cas, to send to Orsova, where Iexpected a 
gentleman from Vienna to meet me; but 
when the messenger returned, I was inform- 
ed he did not deem it prudent to come, | 
will not, however, trouble the reader with my 
extreme disappointment at finding my plans 
thus frustrated, myself without money, anda 
large caravan of valuable merchandise behind 
me. I actually shed tears of rage and vexa- 
tion. 
While my letters were on the road to Or- 
sova I walked about freely and with the 
pasha’s permission induced a boatman to take 
me across the Danube to see the Russian 
camp. The stream was full of small pieces 
of ice crashing and tumbling, but as 1 have 
since made an excursien in similar circum- 
stances across the vast St. Lawrence, I shall 
say no more about it here. ‘The Russian 
commander received me very politely, and 
conducted me to his hut under ground, in 
which there was a fire and a pane of glass” 
for a wincow; he made coffee for me, and 
was unquestionably exceedingly courtcous 
and kind. He was a young man, not much 
older than myseif, genteelly dressed with an 





back to say, that as he could neither read nor 


air of aristocracy. After sitting some time 
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with him I went to visit the camp, which con- 
sisted chiefly of cavalry ; the men were well 
dressed, and the horses very good, tastened 
each to a spear stuck upright in the ground ; 
but the force was quite inconsiderable com- 
pared to what I expected to see, it served 
however to convince me of the awful exag- 
geration which attends all the military phe- 
nomena of the continent. It did not I am 
sure amount to many hundred men, and Wid- 
din at the time contained, with the inhabi- 
tants, it was said, no less than fifty thousand. 

Having expressed my sense of the Russian 
commander’s politeness, I returned across the 
Danube, where I found the blessed tidings 
from Orsova had arrived. 





CHAPTER XVI. 








A romantic adventure. Leave Widdin. 
Vexation ina cottage. The old bishop of 
Sophia. A mysterious adventure. Return 
to Christendom. Missolonghi. Industry 


in the Lazaretto of Messina. 


In the evening, after my return from the Rus- 
sian camp, I had a number of visitors, and 
among others an aged Turk, of the finest phy- 
siognomy I ever beheld. He would have 
been beautiful] in any picture by Raffaelle. In 
the course of conversation he mentioned that 

he was taken, when a very little boy, from 

| | Belgrade to an Hungarian nebleman’s resi- 
; | dence, where he had for a number of years 
been treated as a son of the family. In con- 
sequénce, when he came back to Turkey, he 
had made a vow to return, as far as he was 
able, the kindness with which he had been 
treated, and among other things, said that 
twenty thousand piastres were at my com- 
mand. I told him how I was situated with 
the caravan of merchandise coming forward, 
and the gentleman expected from Vienna 
having declined to come to Orsova. 

i With his assistance I might no doubt have 

crossed the continent, and made the best of 

my way to England, but, at least for the pre- 
sent, that project could not be carried into ef- 

j /| fect; accordingly 1 received from him next 

. ; . day seven thousand piastres to pay the ex- 

penses incurred, and gave a friend of his an 

order to receive the forty-five camel loads ot 

| goods, resolving to return to Constantinople 

and thence to England without delay, in the 

hope of there finding general support in my 

protect, frnstrated in the particniar patronage 
had expected. 

The following day | left Widdin; a rapid 

thaw had commenced, and it was noon before 

| I found myself ready to quit the fortress, I 

/| shall, having elsewhere sketched the journey, 

| be here not very particular; but, however 
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pleasant in a poetical sense it may be to stray 
* On the banks of the dark rolling Danube,” 
it was not very pleasant to travel them. The 
tracks in the snow, which during the frost had 
been converted into highways, were turned 
into canals, which obliged us to seek new 
paths. The streams which had been frozen, 
but of which the ice by the continual tho- 
roughfare of passengers, had been in many 
places broken, were full and rapid, and the 
horses in passing several times plunged up to 
the belly, to which were edded, a lowering 
sky, a wet night, and cattle that we feared to 
be obliged to leave on the road. However we 
crossed the mountains without adventure ; but 
in a cottage a little on the south side of Koot- 
lofska, I experienced another return of my 
vexation. In the corner of a house, however, 
a cask of wine was discovered, which with a 
little persuasion was broached, and as the rain, 
or rather meKed snow, was dropping a heavy 
shower, we were glad to partake of the wine 
—a pan and a fire supplying what the back- 
wardness of the season had denied. 

From Sophia, Vilhi Pasha’s head quarters 
were removed, and the old bishop was exceed- 
ingly dejected on account of the renewal! of 
hostilities, and the taking of Loftsa with the 
whole flower of the vizier’s army, amounting, 
it was said, to 13,000 men. It was impossi- 
ble, without a feeling of peculiar sorrow, to 
leave that interesting and helpless old man in 
a situation which even in peace and summer 
afforded him no pleasure, and where he suf- 
fered a living death in the fears of life and the 
infirmities of age. In proceeding towards 
Constantinople, after halting at Philippopili, I 
met with a mysterious adventure, which was 
never quite explained. 

The wetness of the weather had obliged me 
to take refuge in a country inn, as we would 
cal] it, and after I had been there about an 
hour, a band of travellers, evidently of some 
rank, came into the coffee-house. By their 
dress, they appeared to be travelling Jews, 
but there was something about their air and 
mien which showed more of the soldier than 
the merchant. I was amused by an inadver- 
tency in their disguise which was certainly 
overlooked by themselves. Their beards were 
all too short for the characters they professed 
to be; and one of them, a young man under 
thirty, was clean shaven, which at once be- 
trayed them. The “shaven and shorn” in- 
dividual, seeing me in the Frank dress, came 
towards me, and presently, to my surprise, 
spoke French, and we entered into conversa- 
tion. He was of a cheerful disposition, and 
mentioned that they had come from Germany. 

After some time the weather cleared up 
and they went away. I was too wet to go, or 


we should have joined forces. They had not 
proceeded above an hour or two, when some 
other travellers came into the house, and I 
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learnt from them that the band in advance 
were surely French officers going on some 
secret mission. The person who gave me 
this information mentioned some high influ- 
ential names of persons whe were in the se- 
cret, among others Count Ludolf, the Neapo- 
litan minister. Altogether, there was some- 
thing in the affair exceedingly incomprehen- 
sible, and I mentioned to Mr. Canning, (Sir 
Stratford Canning,) when [ returned to Con- 
stantinople, my obscure gropings which these 
men had caused. He said nothing, but it was 
very evident to me by his manner that he was 
acquainted with the circumstance. Some 
time after, at Smyrna, I was told by the con- 
sul that one of the archdukes came along my 
route secretly on his way to be sent to Sar- 
dinia, to marry the Princess Beatrix of that 
island. This was immediately after a baron 
of his Imperial Highness’s suite, who was 
with Mr. Werry, had left the room. Ihave often 
since wondered if it was the Archduke’s suite 
that I had fallen in with, and my inclination 
is to think it was. 

From Constantinople I proceeded home- 
ward by sea, and, among several other places, 
staid two or three days at Missolonghi, since 
#0 famous as the death-place of Lord Byron. 
The weather was exceedingly wet while I 
was there, and I could not stir out, in conse- 
quence of which I was obliged to amuse my- 
selfas well asI could, but the materials were 
very scanty. However, among other things, 
the master of the house, where I staid, had a 
copy of Goldoni’s dramatic works, which | 
read till I was tired; and then, from sheer 
want of something else to do, took to trans- 
lating them, and in one day translated the 
comedy of “ La Gelousia di Lindoro,” under 
the name of “The Word of Honour.” The 
work was afterwards published in blank verse 
in “ The New British Theatre,” and is one of, 
my greatest feats, whether considered for 
quantity or execution. I alsonext day trans- 
lated another comedy, under the name of 
“Love, Honour, and Interest,” which was 
also published in the same work. The genius 
of Goldoni is not of a high order, but his dia- 
logue is singularly natural. In my version it 
is on stilts, but still the translations afford, in 
imy OWN Opinion, a passable view of his pecu- 
liarities. I translated also several passages 
of other plays, but completed none save the 
two mentioned. TI allude to the fact merely 
to show to what shifts travellers are obliged 
to have recourse for amusement, and chiefly 
beeause Missolonghi is known to most literary 
men. 

At Missolonghi I embarked in a vessel for 
Messina, where we were put under quaran- 
tine for eighteen days. The room assigned 
to me was truly lugubrious. It looked into a 
court-yard, and the area was a burying- 


to get me the last new Italian work. Never 
was an order more fortunately executed. He 
brought me the Life and Works of the famous 
Alfieri. I had seen his “ Myrrha” perform- 
ed, but 1 cannot describe the delight the vo- 
tumes afforded; I devoured them; and they 
produced an immediate revolution in my taste. 
Previously it had been my endeavour to be 
dignified and classical, but on reading the 
works of Alfieri, a change took place, arising 
from seeing that defect conspicuous in his 
compositions. In the midst of some of the 
finest natural bursts of passion, a recondite ex- 
pression marred the whole, and the first effect 
was the following contrite acknowledgment, 
in an 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 


Mother of beauty, nymph divine, 
Hail, ever fair Simplicity! 
Long far remote from thy green shrine, 
Enchanted by the wizard powers, 
I lingered in fantastic towers, 
Nor felt thy mild benignity. 


II. 


But now with the dissolving spell 
Fly all the forms of sorcery, 
And in the gentle hermit’s cell, 
Restraint—that to thy altar brings 
A temperate feast from fruits and springs, 
Allays my fevered phantasy. 


Ill. 


Still more and more, sweet nymph, inspire 
Thy proselyte and votary, 
And teach him as he wakes the wire, 
Those sacred touches to impart 
That suddenly surprise the heart 
Inthy unstudied melody. 


I afterwards translated and abridged the 
autobiography of the poet, and began those 
dramatic esaays which | afterwards publish- 
ed, and may again republish, for now the na- 
ture that I have endeavoured to throw into 
them is better understood. However, I take 
great credit to myself for industry in the la- 
zaretto of Messina, having enjoyed there with 
so much relish those sublime works which 
are every day becoming better known to all 
Christendom. It is needless to say here, that 
the English translations published of the Life, 
and of the Plays, give no idea of the singular 
felicity with which they are executed, not- 
withstanding those blemishes, as I think them 
that obscure the sense of particular passages, 





Sardinia. A visit from the Russian am- 
bassador. Go to Gibraltar. Thence to 
Cork. State of crime in Ireland. Pro- 
ceed home. End of the Third Epoch. 


Wuen relieved from quarantine, I found at 
Messina an old acquaintance in General Skir- 





ground, which obliged me to desire the porter 


rot, who was kind enough to ofler me a _pas- 
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sage in himself with a transport, but as he 
could not exactly say when she would sail, | 
went forward to Palermo, and thence em- 
barked for Sardinia, where, as my information 
respecting the island was then very imper- 
fect, I staid some time, and became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Joseph Smith, the secretary of 
legation, a gentleman of considerable taste 
and acquirements.* He pointed out to me 
one of Alfieri’s particular friends, for that 
genius was then predominant in my reflec- 
tions. I exchanged there for the English 
translation of his Life, the works which I ob- 
tained in the lazaretto of Messina. 

An agreeable incident happened to me at 
Cagliari, which had the effect of prolonging 
my stay several days in Sardinia,—a visit 
from the Russian ambassador. He spoke 
English perfectly, better than any foreigner 
I have ever known, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all our leading authors. He 
was the first from whom | imbibed a right no- 
tion of the spirit of the Russian government. 
No doubt there has been some shade of differ- 
ence always between our respective opinions, 
for I am perhaps a little prone to think go- 
vernment should be, as it were, committees of 
their subjects; but [ could not perceive that 
he has ever greatly objected to this notion. 
Like all the Russians, however, that I have 
ever known, and I have known many since 
of rank and talent, he seemed to consider 
governments as agents having the improve- 
ment of that portion of mankind their sub- 
jects, for their trust. The Prince is younger 
than me, and is now past the active period of 
life, but Lam sure it is no flattery to say, that 
he is calculated to render inuch benefit to his 
country, not by actions, for he is not a man o 
action, but he possesses great intuitive per- 
ception of character, an extent of practical 
knowledge quite superior,and more liberality 
of ideas than most men, with a kindliness of 
feeling that is exceedingly amiable. As a 
counsellor he would be in his sphere, and one 
whose advice ought to be held in much es- 
teem, notwithstanding the easiness of his na- 
ture, and what may be called boyish eccen- 
tricity. I have introduced freely my opinion 
of this gentle and good man, because he is 
one of those whose talents and discernment 
are only justly valued by those who know 
them best. 

At this time the Princess Beatrix of Sar- 
dinia was married, as beforenentioned, to the 
Archduke, and the wedding festivities were 
goingon. I was invited to go to court and 
to partake of the galas, but for obvious rea- 
sons the honour wae declined. There was, 
however, a mask-ball, which was a huge 
temptation ; | had, however, the fortitude to 
withstand it. In truth, being very dull, 
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I had no enjoyment in things of that sort. 

As will be seen in the course of these 
pages, I have all my life been liable to occa- 
sional fits of abstraction, unless particularly 
roused. At Cagliari, a ludicrous incident of 
this kind happened when Prince K intro- 








duced himself to me. The weather was very 
warm, and I was to dine at the ambassador’s ; 
in consequence the process of my dressing 
was slow, and I was very indolent. I had 
only got on my stockings and sinallclothes, 
and was sitting in my shirt reading, of all 
things, Dr. Black’s translation of the Life of 
Alfieri. The room in which I was sitting 
had a tiled floor, and wasswarming with fleas 
and sand-flies. In reading the book I felt my 
legs often annoyed by these bloody-minded 
beasts, and without thinking that 1 had on 
white silk stockings, every now and then 
committed murder. Qn the entrance of the 
prince I was roused from my abstraction, and 
lo and behold ! my stockings were all frickled 
with blood, and God knows how many lives I 
had to answer for. 

From Cagliari I went with the packet to 
Gibraltar, where | said two or three days for 
the purpose of obtaining some commercial in- 
formation, and to consider at leisure the local 
circumstances of the place; in order that if 
I returned to the Mediterranean, I might not 
be altogether ignorant of its commercial ad- 
vantages. But I considered my travels as 
over: at least I made no particular note of 
what I saw after leaving Sardinia. 

While I renmined at the fortress, I was 
much indebted to the kindness and hospitality 
of my friend the late Colonel Wright, but I 
did not at this time fall in with any particular 
character. From Gibraltar I went to Cork, 
where we were again put under quarantine at 
Cove. During the quarantine nothing parti- 
cular occurred ; but I got the newspapers re- 
gularly, and was naturally led to think of the 
condition of Ireland. The assizes were then 
sitting, and by carefully perusing the publica- 
tion of the different trials, it appeared to me, 
by notes formed at the time, that much ofthe 
rankness of criminality among the Irish was 
owing to some defect in the administration of 
justice; and J find I remarked, that the con- 
duct of Irish juries proved that juries 
were not fit for all people, and parti- 
cularly for the Irish people:-—an_ ob- 
servation of more depth than I was then 
aware of, and made in consequence of a trial 
in which I took particular interest as it was 
reported in “ The Cork Intelligencer” of the 
10th of August, 1311. 

One Thomas Murphy was indicted at the 
Carrickfergus assizesfor uttering forged notes 
in imitation of the notes of the Greenock 
Bank Company, “ knowing. the same to be 








* The article on Sardinia, in my Voyages and Travels, 
was revised by him. 


forged.” The teller of the bank, to whom 


ithe notes were made payable, was called to 
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ery; but the judge observed| having but newspapers to amuse me, I was 
that rtrainws, 9 the payee, fe that it would] much struck with the prevalence of atrocity 
be necessary in this proseeution that the/in Ireland, compared with what | heard of in 
cashier, or person who signed the notes,|Turkey, although we speak of that country 
should: be present to prove the forgery. ‘The/as in a state of anarchy ; and [ made another 
person not being present, the jury immedi-|note of what appeared to me at the time a 
ately found the prisoner “ not guilty.’ ‘The| curious instance of the depravity in Ireland 
note which I made on this trial is curious, as|to which human nature sometimes sinks. It 
it shewed that I thought the judge ignorant|is that murders are committed there from 
of banking business, and the teller ignorant|causes and grudges, of which the English 


of law. The judge ought to have told him 


,| have no conception. In the same paper from 


that although he was only the payee of the} which J took the foregoing anecdote, mention 
note, his name in it was actually written by|is made of aman having been murdered by 
himself, and therefore he was fully competent} his fellow-labourers, from pure invidiousness. 
to prove the forgery. Ihave no recollection| He was a stranger in that part of the coun- 
of mentioning this opinion to any person, but|try, and employed as a stone mason at some 


the correctness of it seems indisputable. 


new building of Colone] Vereker’s, at Tier- 


It appears from reading the different trials) wham. I never heard of a similar crime 
in the papers, at that time, that crime was] from a similar cause having been committed 
very rife in Ireland, and 1 drew an inference| in England or Scotland, or elsewhere. 


from what I read, that deserves some atten- 


These remarks are the nucleus of my notes 


tion, for I speak of it with historical imparti-|during the time | was under quarantine.— 
ality, not having for more than twenty years} When relieved from that captivity, 1 went to 
looked at the notes or remembered the occur-| the city of Cork, where letters from home 
rence. It is, that from the way the Irish have| were awaiting me. After dinner, I set off in 
of combining together, and of supporting each] the mail for Dublin; nextday stopped in that 
other in opposition to the judicature and go-|city, to which I had letters, and hired a 
vernment of the country, it is not sufficient to} coach and man to go about with me, to shew 
prosecute only the individuals who commit|me all the objects of yay In the even- 


great offences ; but that even the districts in|ing, I set out m the mail for 


fast, embark- 


which the offenders reside, ought to be mulct-|ed at Donaghadee, and in due season, as fast 
ed in some way or other,—the neighbourhood | as the post, was taken to Greenock ; there I 
ought to be made responsible to the nation for|remained a few days with my friends, and 


the injuries which its members do to the public 
Something in the manner that tithings and 
hundreds, were made responsible for the con- 
duct of their inhabitants in King Alfred’s 
time. 

Another curious fact was mentioned, as 
matters of news only, in the “Cork Morning 
Intelligencer” of the 22d of August, 1811. It 
was stated that one Dennis Murvonnagh pre- 
sented a petition to Mr. Justice Daly, repre- 
seniing, that on the 10th of July, 1811, his 
eon was murdered at Derrygonelly; that on 
the llth the brother of the deceased applied 
to Dr. Nixon, a magistrate of the county, for 
a warrant against the murderers, which Dr. 
Nixon refused—that on the 13th the peti- 
tioner applied to the Rev. William Owens, 
the next resident magistrate, and was again 
refused; and that the petitioner applied to 
Dr. Stewart, another magistrate of the coun- 
ty, and provost of Enniskillen, and was once 
more refused, and told to apply to Dr. Owens, 
as he had done before. The judge ordered the 
petitioner to go to Major Brooks, who would 
take the information; but when the poor man 
had assembled his witnesses, the major had 
gone into the country, and the murderer was 
going about unmolested.—Where such things 
are permitted, misrule and disorder only can 
exist. 


Living solitary on board the vessel, and 


then proceeded to London. 


EPOCH FOURTH. 





CHAPTER I. 


Periodical estimates. Abandon the inten- 
tion of studying thelaw. Also the Levant 
scheme. Publish my travels. Renew my 
acquaintance with Lord Byron. 


Ina work of this kind it is necessary to make 
periodical estimates of character, and to de- 
termine occasionally whether one has been 
stationary, progressive, or retrograde. 

During an absence of between two and 
three years, I was only sensible of having be- 
come more self-sustained. Former intimates 
appeared as I had left them; perhaps it is al- 
ways so with those who remain stationary : 
their topics of conversation were of course 
different, being influenced by the aspect of 
the times, but their minds had undergone no 
change. They reminded me of my com- 
panions at Greenock, when I first returned 
from London. For myself, undoubtedly, I 
cared less for the circumstances in which I 
found individuals than I had done before, and 
had less reverence for condition: the appli- 
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ances of life had lost much of their effect on 
me. ‘The world seemed, however, unchanged 
as it were in its contour, but every thing ap- 
peared invested with a new light. 

By my visit to Greenock, I learned from 
my brother’s letters that his prospects had ra- 
ther faded, and being intent on my Levant 
speculation, I determined not to proceed in the 
study of the law—an equivocal determination. 
Had | sat down in chambers, and addicted my- 
self to literary pursuits, my life would have 
become equable and quiet. But the total 
want of patronage was ever before me, and I 
saw it might be impossible to claim from my 
brother that pecuniary assistance which would 
be required during my studies for the bar. 

On reaching London, I resolved to proceed 
with my Levant scheme, and took the earliest 
opportunity of ascertaining if Mr. Canning 
(Sir Stratford) had made any communication 
on the subject to the foreign office,* as I con- 
ceived that communication essential to my 
project. The result of my inquiries was a 
negative, which determined me to wait till 
his letters were received. At the same time 
I was indignant to observe how little atten- 
tion was paid at the office to an object evi- 
dently important ; and I was not very remiss 
in making the gentleman I| spoke to, under- 
stand what impression his indifference made 
on me. 

Some two or three days after, I was sur- 
prised by receiving a visit from the now well 
known Mr. Hume. I knew him before ; but 
not intimately. The object of his visit, though 
it seemed one of mere courtesy, was to as- 
certain what I had expected from the foreign 
office towards the establishment of my plan. 
In consequence I concluded that letters had 
been received from Mr. Canning, but, finding 
myself disappointed of support in the quarters 
I expected, and the repulsive coldness with 
which the design was received, I told Mr. 
Hume that I had nothing to ask.+ 

When I found myself in this state of dis- 
appointment, and not very well knowing 
what to do, | resolved to publish my Travels, 
and while the proofs were going through the 
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* | find the following note:— 

“69d March, 1811.--Mr. Canning mentioned to me this 
evening, that he was atout te propose a plan to govern- 
ment relative to the Archipelago, and said that he would 
recommend me to be placed at the head of it. For this 
purpose he took my address both in London and in Scot- 
jand.” 


+ I'may here mention incidentally that my plan of con- 
veying goods-into the continent, by Turkey, was after- 
wards partly carried into effect by others with great profit. 
I was, however, surprised 10 hear Mr. Canning mention 
that the brother, I believe, of the gentleman whom I was 
to meet at Orsova, and who by disappointing me I shali 
always regard as the cayse of my scheme not being car- 
ried into effect, had undervalued to him its practicability 
At this time having abandoned'the plan [said nothing, but 
twenty years after, I remember it with a'grudge, for al- 
though a very profitable business was carried on, it was 
far short of the | ee I had formed, and 
which perhaps I may be induced yet to publish. 
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press, accepted an invitation to say with Dr. 
Tilloch, to avail myself of his assistance in 
correcting them. With him [ staid till the 
work was finished, and then removed into 
lodgings, determined in my own mind to fol- 
low a very sequestered course of life. Ido 
not say that I thought the gentlemen wrong 
to whom I made my plan known, but [ was 
much dissatisfied with the whole manner in 
which the business was received, and the as- 
pect of things around me was not very pro- 
mising. During this period ] renewed my 
acquaintance with Lord Byron, who had re- 
turned home. 

Whether it was about this time he showed 
me the papers of the first sale of Newstead, I 
do not now recollect; but remember very 
well, when he did, that I expressed my sur- 
prise that he should think of converting to his 
own use the proceeds of a property which be- 
longed to the heirs of the family rather than 
to himself. 

One day when we dined together in the St. 
Alban’s Coffee-house, which stood near Wa- 
terloo-place, his Lordship was very much agi- 
tated, having been on a consultation with his 
lawyer respecting a libel on his mother, pub- 
lished, if I recollect right, in the Satirist, 
An expression in the libel, which he quoted, 
was, that it would be proved he was the ille- 
gitimate son of a murderer. I advised him 
to take no notice of the libel, for his having 
been received into the House of Lords was 
proof enough of the falsehood ; adding that it 
was vexing himself to read such things, and 
that [ never wilfully read any thing libellous 
on my friends. 

He became more pacified, and I heard no 
more of the transaction, though he was in the 
practice of occasionally calling at my lodg- 
ings as he went to the House of Lords, to 
give me a frank. 


There was, however, about this extraor- 
dinary young nobleman something that, even 
while he was agreeable, checked all confi- 
dence ; for though his temper was not decid- 
edly bad, it was skinless and capricious, and I 
was not always in an humour to accord that 
indulgence which he constantly required. Of 
all men I have ever known, he had the least 
equanimity, and yet in his felicitous moments 
he was singularly amusing, often interesting. 
Tome there was an agreeable excitement 
frequently produced by his conversation, but 
he claimed more deference than I was dis- 
posed to grant. The fault might however be 
mine, for certainly, in proportion as a supe- 
riority is assumed, I have all my life risen 
against it. This weakness with men of the 
world may be laughable, but to those who are 
only half and half it seems presumptuous: I 
am as well aware as any mau can be, that it 
sets up the hair on the backs of those who 
plume themselves on their birth or fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 


My brother's 
Their 


Critiques on my Travels. 1 
inion. Political predictions. 
ulfilment. 


Tue publication of my Yonge and Travels 
was in some sort an era. The volume was 
rather handsomer than common, and it was 
printed without the mediation of a bookseller, 
a mode of proceeding by which I may not 
have reaped any pecuniary advantage; but 
my manuscripts are all such scrawled and 
blotted things, that nobody would read them 
in their original state. My custom since is to 
write and print simultaneously, and to go to 
press when there is about a sheet of copy 
ready. 

Of the opinions expressed by the different 
critical periodicals, 1 have now no remem- 
brance; for I have had always in private 
more severe critics than “ the executioners in 
masque,” and their strictures have hardened 
me to endure the animadversions of the others, 
even when they seemed to think I had of- 
fended, as if publication implied an obligation 
to buy against their will. What the Quar- 
terly Review said, I knownot. I have never 
read it; for being out of town at the time the 
number was published, my shoulders escaped 
the flagellation; but 1 have always under- 
stood it was very bad, and that through mis- 
take 1 was treated as a whig. The Edin- 
burgh, if this report be true, must have been 
really better, for I do not remember that it 
spoke at all of my supposed politics. Upon 
the whole I was pleased with it, for in those 
days I was simpleton enough to believe that 
reviewers possessed more than common acu- 
men and more accurate information than most 
men. But before the number of the Review 
appeared, my equanimity was put to deperate 
proof. A friend was sitting in the advocate's 
library, in Edinburgh, looking at my book, 
when Jeffrey came in, and turning over a few 
pages, said, it seemed to show some grasp of 
mind, an expression that gave me cause to 
hope the sentence would be mild. I had pre- 
pared myself for severity, and this accidental 
unti-trial judgment discomposed me, for al- 
though I had not the information direct my- 
self, there was every reason to believe it 
correct, and that there was a favourable lean- 
ing in that quarter towards me, especially 
when informed by Park that an application 
had been made to him to write a critique. 
However, in the end he had not the courage, 
and declined it on prudential motives. From 
that time I gave up all expectation of receiv- 
ing any hitch of help in literature, more than 
in business; but I was mortified, for by this 
time I had begun to suspect that a good word 
was as useful to custom in book-making, as in 
any other trade. 
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Although the volume of my Voyages and 
Travels was not received as a phoenix, with 
any particular laud and admiration from the 
other birds and fowls of the same element, the 
reception, as evinced by the sale, was satis- 
factory, and it still lives though it sleeps, for 
[ sometimes hear of it turning in the curtain- 
ed obscurity to which it has been consigned. 
I should not, however, omit to mention, as it 
was a sort of first book, that 1 derived parti- 
cular pleasure from an opinion expressed on it, 
which I knew was really worth something, 
for its honesty at least; I allude to what my 
brother thought of it, for on his judgment [ 
had great reliance. His letter was as follows: 

“ Honduras, Lith June, 1812. 

“T received your letter of 22d January, ac- 
companied with your first publication, the 
perusal of which has afforded me a great deal 
of pleasure ; and those whu have read it, and 
for whose opinion I have any regard, have re- 
turned it to me with favourable reports. It 
certainly contains much information of places, 
which, though known to every one by general 
description, were still to be farniliarized by 
that comparative view with well known ob- 
jects at home which gives the most correct 
idea of places at a distance; but it may per- 
haps be objected, that some of your compari- 
sons have too much locality to render them 
generally understood. Your description of 
the characters, manners, and mode of living 
of the people you have travelled amongst, is, 
in my opinion, the best part of your work. I 
can almost fancy myself as much acquainted 
with your Turks and Greeks as if I had ac- 
companied you. I do not remember any 
work where the writer introduces you so fa- 
miliarly to the natives, and makes an intimate 
acquaintance of you. You, with all the 
license of familiarity, do find fault and com- 
plain of bad dinners and bad beds, mortifica- 
tions which seem to have attended a great 
part of your journey, and to which custom did 
not appear to reconcile you. * * * Indates 
and distances of places you are inexcusably 
negligent. I do not like, either, your mode 
of dividing the book. Your movements are 
too rapid to follow your route on the map; 
you are landed in Sicily, before we know you 
intended to embark from the country “ where 
the inhabitants still wear skins.” Your “ po- 
litical reflections” are ill calculated toawaken 
conviction to the minds of men made up of 
“files and precedents,” or to alter that gro- 
velling opposition to the formidable and over- 
whelming continental system which crushes 
the impotent attempts that have been hitherto 
made against it, and which there is little rea- 
son to believe will be rendered more effectual, 
when the only members of administration who 
might be expected to adopt something more 
decisive are retiring in disgust.” 





I did not remember the political reflections 
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at this time, until there was occasion to refer 
from my brother’s letter to ascertain from the 
book itself to what he alluded; but it was a 
part of the work to which the Edinburgh Re- 
view particularly referred, and adverted to it 
as deserving of attention. It really appears 
now, that the predictions have acquired an air 
of veracity which did not strike me at the 
time, and there is a passage to which, pro- 
bably, the reviewer referred, that seems more 
like reflections after the events had taken 
place, than anticipations. It is this: — 

“The conspiracy of kings against mankind 
is supposed to have been arranged on or be- 
fore 12th of January last (1811); but the very 
nature of the policy of the British nation will, 
more than her arms, enable her to overcome 
this hydra. Her allies are now mankind; 
and the superiority of a commercial, over a 
military system, begins to be acknowledged 
by the most fanatical worshippers of French 
glory. 

“The aim of a commercial system is to 
maintain the existing state of things, because 
security is essential to the prosperity of com- 
merce, and without some assurance of perma- 
nency in the circumstances under which com- 
mercial projects are formed, they are never 
prosecuted with the activity requisite to suc- 
cess. But the security necessary to com- 
merce does not imply that the existing state 
of things should be forcibly maintained; on 
the contrary, only this, that it should not be 
suddenly altered, for the tendency of a com- 
mercial system is to improve the existing state 
of things,and improvement is not at variance 
with, but is the food of stability. The mili- 
tary system is illustrated by the condition of] 
the inhabitants of Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and wherever the French arms have 
been carried. The commercial system is seen 
in Malta and Sicily, and is remembered 
wherever the British manufactures have had 
access. But that cruel coercion which has 
sent from the shores of so many states so ma- 
ny harmless and helpless beings, cannot long 
endure; each individual victim of that bigo- 
try which persecutes industry even with fire 
and faggot has his desire of comfort and of dis- 
tinction as strongly as the infatuated princes 
of the continent, but it is not in the nature of] 
things that this desire should not manifest it- 
self. It is, however, not against the wretched 
disciples of the prophet of oppression that the 
wrath of mankind should be directed, it is 
against that nation which for a vain-glorious 
purpose is the innate enemy of all that is just, 
venerable, and holy ; until France be reduced 
again to a moderate condition, there can be 
no moral advancement, no hope of prosperity 
to the continent of Europe. 

“ But in what manner is Great Britain to 
render her present vantage ground available ; 
by what means are we to receive and embody 
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with our own strength those innumerable in- 
dividuals over the continent, who long to em- 
brace and to promote our cause; how are the 
physical, moral, and social qualities of man- 
kind to be so ainalgamated as to produce po- 
litical effects? Only by Great Britain pro- 
claiming her resolution to maintain an insular 
empire 11 opposition to the continental system, 
to avow that all the islands over which her 
jurisdiction has not yet been extended, are 
only not hers because she has not found it con- 
venient to take possession of them, and that 
what she does not take possession of she will 
maintain to the utmost, and consider as inte- 
gral parts of her empire never to be ceded by 
treaty, never to be separated but by the sword. 


Of the utility of such policy we have proof 


and experience in the state of our relations 
with Turkey. What protects the remnants 
of our Levant factories in that paralyzed realm 
from being expelled like our other merchants 
from the rest of Europe, but the known con- 
viction on the mind of the French ruler, that 
the moment we are obliged to consider the 
Sultan as an enemy, separates from the Otto- 
man empire the populous and fertile islands 
of the Ionian and Levant seas? With this 
fact before our eyes ought we not to carry our 
views still further, and to look forward to 
what would be’a decisive avowal of our in- 
suiar sovereignty, the natural necessary con- 
sequence of our maritime power. Nations 
have not tribunals of justice like men in socie- 


ty, power among them is the criterion of 


right, and those who deny this principle, doubt 
the dispensations of providence: the circum- 
stances of the times and of our affairs call on 
us to look boldly at principles, and to act with 
decision.” 

I quote the preceding reflections to show 
what was then the current of my thoughts. 
The event has come to pass that was pre- 
dicted from the nature of things; the insolent 
French system has been turned into derision, 
and the apostle of national perdition* is buried 
in the cleft of a rock in the middle of the li- 
berated sea. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Transit trade through Turkey. Go back to 
Gibralter. Return to London. Marry. 
Adventure with Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke. 


Anour this time I heard that the goods by 
the caravan of camels, which I had conduct- 
ed to Widdin, had arrived safe at their des- 
tination, and that there was secretly a most 





* Rather a strange and uncourteous periphrase for de- 
siguating Napoleon, Emperor of France and King of Ita- 
ly—warrior, legislator, and conqueror of Dations.—Epit. 
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protitable commercial intercourse going on 
in the route [ had opened up between Salon- 
ica by way of Sophia to Widdin. The news 
gave me great pleasure, and at the same time 
excessive pain, for there were many circum- 
stances connected with the project that con- 
vinced me I might think thoughts, but 
had not the Inck to carry them into effect. 

In this state of fluctuating feeling, Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay was in London, and explain- 
ed to me that his house had some intention 
of establishing a branch at Gibralter, Spain 
being then overrun by the French; and pro- 
posed to provide for me in it. This proposi- 
tion was one, for different reasons, the most 
acceptable that could be made, for although 
burning with indignation at the manner in 
which I had been allowed to incur danger 
and vexation at Widdin, I could not conceive 
that the manner in whichI had committed 
the caravan to the care of a Greek, could be 
otherwise than unpleasant. But it has been 
my fortune, however meagre in the results, 
to bring mein connexion with honourable 
specimens of human nature. I therefore 
closed at once with Mr. Finlay, and was 
ultimately sent to Gibraltar with another gen- 
tleman. 

The nature of our business was not such 
as [ would have preferred, but in my circum- 
stances it was agreeable, and a connexion 
with Mr. Finlay’s house, with many of the 
partners of which I was personally acquaint- 
ed, was of all things, as it seemed, a stroke 
of good fortune; but 1 soon saw in the busi- 
ness at Gibraltar I would be out of my ele- 
ment; for, unfortunately, I never in my life 
have been able to lay my heart to any busi- 
ness whatever in which the imagination had 
nota share. Part of the plan received a sud- 
den check by the victorious career in the 
Peninsula of the Duke of Wellington, and 1 
do not exaggerate my feelings when I say 
that I repined at his victories. His triumphal 
entry into Madrid was the death of my 
hopes, but there was no decent pretext for, 
coming away, so I staid there several months; 
at last, however, I found myself obliged by 
necessity to return to London for surgical 
advice; and yet it was with me absolutely a 
org le whether to endure the ogre of a 
vi isease, or to take this step. t last the 
love of life predominated, and I came home 
equally chagrined with the complexion of 
my fortunes and depressed with my malady. 
What added to my humiliations was, that a 
friend who conceived he might address him- 
self freely to me, soon after, in total igno- 
rance of the case, wrote to me a letter, imply- 
ing great imprudence in my conduct for com- 
ing home. Immediately, by return of post, 
I wrote him an account of the whole affair, 
and the diseased condition of myself, which 
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Mr. Lynn, the celebrated surgeon, of West- 
minster. 

Returning I inclosed the reproachful letter, 
and telling him that if after what he had 
said he could verify the imprudence with 
which he charged me,I begged he would 
consider our friendship as at an end. It 
would be great injustice not to say that he 
very frankly acknowledged the error into 
which he had fallen, by having listened too 
credulously to a report which he had receiv- 
ed froma mutual friend. It would be too 
much in the professional style of a novelist 
to paint the effects of the scene his letter pro- 
duced, for I could not disguise to myself that, 
however appearances might in future be pre- 
served, the confidence of an early friendship 
was no more. I therefore will not attempt to 
describe with what emotion I embodied the 
feelings of the moment in the following ver- 
ses, but I felt upon me the heavy hand of mis- 
fortune to which only I reluctantly acknow- 
ledged disease superior. 


EPIGRAM. 


If "tis old age to mope alone, 

Fortune, hope, health. and friendship gone, 

Returu’d from viewing many a clime, 

And reading but to kill the time, 

With wat'ry eye, and bosom cold, 

Friends, that were mine,—am | not old ? 
It happened soon after, that Prince K 
came to London, attended by a nephew of 
the famous Prince P. and a Mr. C . 
both very agreeable persons. P. 
was in indifferent health, but he occasion- 
ally elanced gleams of mind very _bril- 
liant. With the Prince I was constantly 
engaged. He was indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and when able to go about, 
I did all in my power to assist him. An an- 
ecdote deserves to be preserved. One day 
when going down St. James’s Street, he re- 
Faautbed a pair of those zigzag kind of scis- 
sars in a cutler’s window, and inquired what 
they were. 1 couldgive him no explanation, 
so we went into the shop together, and the 
man explained their use. When we return- 
ed into the street, the Prince observed that, 
trifling as the incident was, it gave him a 
clearer idea of the wealth and luxuries of 
England than any thing he had yet seen.— 
“Here,” said he, “isan article of refined 
luxury, the uses of which a person of my 
rank never heard of. How many things may 
your nation spare, before you can be brought 
so low as the level of the continent !” 
I introduced his highness to Lord Byron, 
and we went with his lordship to the Royal 
Institution, when Campbell delivered that lec- 
ture on poetry in which he describes the 
ship, and quotes an often repeated passage of 
Akenside’s “Pleasures of the Imagination.” 
A great crowd being at the door and on the 
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into one of the libraries, and calling for 
Akenside’s volume, read the passage twice 
over which Campbell had repeated, and turn- 
ing round met a nobleman, whose title I 
have forgot, and repeated to him by heart his 
newly acquired quotation of fully a page. 

During this visit to England, he happened 
to be at Lady H———’s assembly when La- 
dy Caroline Lamb attempted her mock trage- 
dy with a jelly-glass or scissors, for the con- 
tumely of Lord Byron. Next morning the 
Prince told me with much laughter the whole 
affair, and that he was speaking at the time to 
Lord P————.__- But the poor woman was 
surely mad. [ donot think the sympathy 
for her was very ardent. 

While his highness was engaged on a tour 
in the country, | was married. ‘The ceremo- 
ny took place ona Tuesday, but on the Sat- 
urday before, I met with a most amusing ad- 
venture. 

Still staying at the Craven Ifotel, who 
should visit me but the famous Mrs. Clarke, 
it her carriage. I spoke to her laughingly, 
and she said that she had come from no less a 
personage than Mr. Cadell, the bookseller in 
the Strand, where she had been for my ad- 
dress; and though she declined to write, she 
invited me to call on Sunday, as she had 
something very particular to say. What 
Mrs. Clarke could have to say, tickled my 
imagination, and I promised to come. She 
lived then in astreet off Baker Street or 
Gloucester Place,and upon going to the house, 
the footman ushered me into the dining- 
room, where a gentleman was standing alone 
with his hat on. Presently he went away, 
and the servant, who had taken my name up 
stairs to his mistress, conducted me into the 
back drawing-room, where she was sitting 
with her two daughters, who immediately 
left the apartment. 

She then told me that she had been induced 
to call upon me in consequence of hearing 
that my Life of Cardinal Wolsey was dread- 
fully abused by Mr. Croker in the Quarterly 
Review, and she thought I would be glad to 
berevenged. I only repeat what she said, 
never troubling myself with thinking 
whether her intelligence was false or true; 
but after telling me this, she gave one of 
her knowing smiles, and said she was surpris- 
ed to see me so young a man, and so dressed, 
for she understood I was an old Scotch cler- 
gyman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Clarke. Peruse her 
Advise her to suppress her publi- 


Interview with 
papers. 


the gentleman in the parlour. 
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cation. Some account of her. 


aration from the Duke of York. 


Mrs. Clarke then enquired if I had noticed 
The reply 


Her sep- 


was, “not particularly.” 

“J wish you had,” remarked she. 
“Why?” said 1. 

“ Had he his bat on?” 

“Yes; why do you ask these questions 2” 

“ Because,” replied she, “it was Sir Charles 
Stewart, (now Marquis of Londonderry,) and 
since I once happened to say te him that he 
looked better and younger with his hat on, he 
constantly wears it in my house.” 

After this skirmishing, seeing that 1 was 
not for her purpose, she told me that she had 
been advised to consult me about a publica- 
tion of her life. “Oh, ho!’ thought I, “this 
is an effect of Croker’s criticism,” and I de- 
termined, in consequence, to use all my ad- 
dress to get possession of her secrets; so I 
told her, point blank, she was in want of 
money, and that this was an expedient to 
raise the wind. She confessed the truth, and 
also that Lord C——-— had paid her debts of 
seven thousand pounds, and given her an an- 
nuity of four hundred a year, not to molest 
the Duke of York. To this I replied, 
that I could give her no advice, unless she 
allowed me to see all her papers. She con- 
sented; and laying an armful on the table, 
left me to peruse them. 

My visit lasted upwards of six hours, in 
which I read over the papers; and it will be 
readily credited they were fit for anything 
but the public eye. When she returned to 
me, after the perusal, I told her at once that 
the publication she intended was disreputa- 
ble, and that her best way, as she had too 
much in her power, was to try if she could 
get the money she wanted by hook or crook 
from the Duke of York, for the publication 
must not goon. This led us to speak of the 
letters which were published when the par- 
liamentary investigation took place ; and she 
affirmed that Mr. G , so well known as 
the Duke’s friend, had purloined the famous 
epistle about the old queen. She also men- 
tioned some diverting anecdotes of others.— 
I asked what had become of Colonel Wardle. 
Her reply was characteristic and amusing :— 
“Oh!” said she, “the wretch has taken to 
selling milk in Tunbridge, or at Tunbridge 
Wells.””* 





* To many of our readers these allusions may not be 
readily understood. We would therefore briefly state, 
that in 1809 Colonel Wardle, a member, inthe house of 
Commons charged the Duke of York with having, as 
commander in chief of the British Army, suffered a fe- 
male favorite (Mrs. Clarke) to traffic in commissions, 
and to sell them to unworthy persons, and also to obtain 
promotion for her friends, who had previously purchased 
her good offices. The duke, though not believed by the 
house to be personally implicated in these corruptions, 
thought proper to resign his post on the oceasion.— 
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I could not at the time give much heed to 
her affairs, but I advised her strongly to sup- 
press the book, and get what money she 
wanted in any other expedient way. The 
result was the suppression of her memoirs ; 
afterwards, if I recollect right, she went to 
some watering place, and subsequently 
abroad. What became of her I never well 
heard, but she went to Italy ; and one of her 
bon mots on the society in the town where 
she staid, was reported to me as a good thing, 
by an old friend, namely that she did not 
think fit to associate with the inhabitants on 
account of the laxity of their morals! 

It may be expected that I should give some 
account of this celebrated woman, nor am | 
disinclined, for my recollection of her is very 
vivid. 

She had certainly no pretensions whatever 
to beauty, theugh there was a life and intel- 
lectuality in her eyes sparklingly agreeable. 
She dressed with what I would call much 
taste,—remarkably neat, plain, and clean; and 
generally with abare head. Her hair was 
almost black. She possessed great powers of 
conversation, was often witty, and suddenly 
surprised you with flashes of shrewdness sel- 
dom seen in woman. Her mind was decided- 
ly masculine, and she read books of what 
may be called the male kind, But it was 
not by knowledge thaf~she made herself 
agreeable. On the contrary, her general con- 
versation had very few literary allusions; 
her great forte Jay in the discernment of 
character, and in stripping pretensions. She 
told me, that during her examinations in the 
House of Commons, with all the apparent pre- 
sence of mind she was supposed to evince, 
she was very much agitated. 

The scene she described of her separation 
from the Duke was exceedingly graphic.— 
The first that she heard of his intention not 
to come again, was delivered to her bya 
gentleman whose name I shall not repeat, be- 
cause lam not sure of being correct. He 
came, however, to her in a hackney-coach, 
which he left standing for him at the door.— 
When shewn up into the front drawing-room 
she was sitting near the window, and he im- 
mediately began to deliver his commission. 
She was at first astonished, for there had 
been no quarrel with the Duke. She then 
reflected on having a large establishment of 
servants and no money; but she began, as 
the gentleman proceeded, to feel a woman’s 
scorn, and when he had completed the object 
of his visit, instead of making him any an- 
swer, she looked out at the window, and ob- 
serving the hackney-coach, rose and rung the 
bell. The butler answered it, and with all 
the gravity that she could assume, she en- 
quired: “ What low person has dared to 
come to my house, and Jeave his hackney 
coach at the door? Send it away!” : 
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“ Madam,” said the ambassador, “ J came 
With it, and it waits me.” 

* For you!” exclaimed Mrs. Clarke, “then 
instantly get out; for if yousay another word 
to me, | will order the footmen to toss you in 
a blanket!” She was by this time ina_boil- 
ing passion, and the gentleman noamediately 
withdrew. 

I inquired respecting the Duke’s character, 
and, to her credit, she spoke of him with 
much kindness and respect. ‘The two great- 
est faults she could lay to his charge were a 
certain mauvaise honte that made him averse 
to strangers, anda love of good eating.— 
Among other things, she mentioned that 
George the Third made a rich present of 
jewels to the Princess of Wales, which Run- 
dell and Bridge sent to the house one Satur- 
day for the Duke to take to Windsor. This 
was a temptation she could not resist. <Ac- 
cordingly, she decked herself with the royal 
gems, and went that night with them to the 
Opera. Next morning his Royal Highness 
delivered them to the king at Windsor. 

At this distance of time, I do not recollect a 
tithe of the anecdotes she told me, but my 
acquaintance with her continued, and some 
of her stories respecting George the Fourth 
were very racy. Of the Duchess of York 
she always spoke with respect, but I think 
she had no particular anecdotes to tell of her, 
from which I inferred that she knew little 
about her. Towards Colonel M‘Mahon she 
nad certainly something of an antipathy, for 
although she spoke of him with bitterness, | 
could never recollect any particular story 
which she related to his disadvantage. The 
fact is, that Mrs. Clarke did not possess that 
extraordinary fascination which posterity may 
suppose from the incidents in which she was 
engaged, but she was undoubtedly clever, 
with » degree of tact thet either in man or 
woman would have been singularly acute. 


CHAPTER V. 


Death of my brether. A legacy. A lawsuit. 
Hastening on the end of the world. 


Soon after my marriage, at least there was 
no influential incident between, I was visited 
with a great misfortune in the death of my 
brother. The intelligence came unexpected- 
ly, and there was no mitigation to the stroke, 
unless it could be described as such, that hav- 
ing resolved to be no longer an adventurer, 
but to endeavour to confine myself to a very 
sequestered lot, it did not occasion, as it might 
have done, any pecuniary inconvenience.— 
This is necessary to be stated, because the 
course of proceeding adopted towards his ef- 
fects did credit to my father’s goodness of 
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heart, and I venture to think no disparage- 
ment to mine. 

By the event of the death taking place ina 
colony, the old gentleman was the heir, but 
there were circumstances at that time which 
rendered him delicate in his proceedings to- 
wards Mr. R . who had been so friend- 
ly in the crisis of his sons, and, in conse- 
quence, if he ever caused any investigation 
of my brother’s affairs to be made, it is more 
than I knew, or have since heard of, or have 
any reason to believe. I only state the fact, 
with a comment which I feel justified in mak- 
ing, that this course was adopted from motives 
of gratitude, notwithstanding the importance 
at that time of any addition to the narrow 
means of the family. 

It is no doubt true, that in the loss of a very 
promising young man there was quite enough 
to grieve for, without any pecuniary consid- 
eration ; but still 1 do think that the transac- 
tion was exemplary, and I record it as an in- 
stance of the confidence and kind of feeling 
which in the family we were taught to cher- 
ish ; nor was it solitary, but a link in a series 
which has never been broken, and which has 
recently proved as strongas ever. In the lat- 
ter occurrence alluded to, as I had no part, it 
would be irrelevant to speak here ; but there 
was an early transaction which, though ludi- 
crous, was pregnant with a serious lesson, and 
which arises fresh on my recollection, tending 
to shew how my father’s children were 
taught to regard matters of money as secon- 
dary things. 

me distant relation of my mother died, 
leaving such sort of chattels and “ hainings” 
as might be expected toher kin. As my 
mother had a salutary abhorrence to bugs, she 
verbally gave her share tomy aunt, who 
wentto law with some of the other relations, 
in which she came off victorious; or, as she 
announced in her letter to me on the occasion, 
by “ overcoming principalities and powers,” 
she not only established her right to a larger 





portion of the furniture, but to a share of 


what in Scotland is called “the lying siller.” 

On hearing that there was money in the 
case, my mother, in her droll peculiar way, 
began to insinuate that she had never given 
the money, but only consented not to take the 
furniture; a sinister pretension that set all] 
the children up in arms against her, and my 
father taking part in the argument, we fairly 
got the better of her: the gift was fully con- 
firmed, with exultation, every one rejoicing 
that we had worsted the old Jady, which was 
not easily done, for her shifts in difficulty 
were quite extraordinary. 

Once, not long before her death, when I 
happened to be at home ona visit, she made 
a long complaint to me of my sister, who was 
in poor health, running, like more of the fam- 
ily, after public societies ; among other indis- 
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cretions, she had become secretary to a ladies’ 
branch of a society for converting the Jews. 
At this moment my sister came into the room, 
and endeavoured to justify the proceeding ; 
but the old lady put an end to the altercation 
by attacking the society itself. “ A society,” 
said she, “for converting the Jews! it’s 
dreadful to think—a hastening on of the end 
of the world.” : 

I must not, however, continue these domes- 
tic stories, even though they naturally rise 
from the remembrance of circumstances con- 
nected with what to me was an important 
event. [say important, not for its visible re- 
sults, but for that cold vacancy which it has 
ever since left in my bosom. The death of a 
friend is at all times an affliction which cannot 
be thought of without sorrow; but a peculiar 
anguish barbs the grief for a brother that you 
had been taught to love from his birth, and 
whose qualities in riper years you could not 
but esteem—even in old age you remember his 
childhood. Infirm and ailing as I am, depre- 
cating death withart, the image of mine comes 
back with hopes now withered: with him 
they bloomed. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Excursion to France. Stop at Rouen. Pa- 
ris. Conversazione. Royal performance 
at the Theatre. Brussels. Holland. The 
Imperial Russian Princes. 


Ar the first restoration of Louis XVIII. I vi- 
sited the continent, actuated by a wish to find 
inducements to remain there; the public has 
nothing to do with the motive, especially as 
it was an abortive scheme, and I was soon 
led to forego my intention, nor was the jour- 
ney in its incidents such as to deserve _parti- 
cular commemoration. 

I took my departure with another gentle- 
mon from Brighton for Dieppe immediately 
after the capitulation of Paris was known in 
London, but instead of proceeding direct to 
the capital, [ stopped two days at Rouen, 
chiefly to see the state of the cotton manu- 
factories in the suburb of Deville, established 
by Mr. Raul, who was then the Sir Robert 
Peel of France, and who had been greatly 
prosperous under Buonaparte. Having parti- 
cular recommendations to that gentleman, 
by whom I was kindly received, I had free 
access to inspect all the works which the 
French deemed so wonderful, but found them, 
after having recently seen those of Glasgow 
and Manchester, very insignificant, nor was 
there anything in the antiquities of the city 
to me particularly interesting, 

We then proceeded to Paris; but there 
also, either I was not in a humour to be en- 





tertained with sights, or those I did see were 
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not striking, and accordingly I viewed the 
curiosities rather as a duty than as an enjoy- 
ment. ‘There were to my taste too many mi- 
litary shows, and a constrained civility ex- 
erted by the inhabitants that could not be con- 
cealed. It was, indeed, as the old women 
say in Scotland, a judgment-like time; a 
moral chaos, affecting enongh to see, but not 
pleasant. 

I one day dined in the Palais Royale witha 
very small party; but it was striking to be 
merely accidental. It consisted of a gentle- 
man from Canton, another from the Crimea, a 
third from St. Petersburgh, a fourth from Ame- 
rica, and two British subjects, all of whom | 
had known betore. 

Having letters to the two chief Librarians, 
they did me the honour to invite me to some- 
thing like a conversazione, which was heid 
in the Royal Library ; but the party was not 
brilliant. One incident, however, at that 
time, was certainly impressive. 

When Louis XVIII. went to the theatre 
with the Duchess of Angouleme for the first 
time, the play was one of the series on the 
story of C&dipus ; I forget which, but when 
the old man on the stage pathetically address: 
ed Antigone, the King rose and embraced the 
Duchess. No doubt there was somethiug of 
stage effect studied in the scene in the royal 
box,but it could not be witnessed without emo- 
tion. An universal sob was heard through 
all the theatre at this part of the performance, 
and I acknowledge myself to have been af- 
fected by an exhibition extraordinary in its 
circumstances and calculated to be profoundly 
touching. 

From Paris we proceeded to Brussels, where 
we were persuaded to remain several days, 
my friend having fallen in with some acquain- 
tances. We then went forward and spent 
the afternoon with the English officers in gar- 
rison in the citadel of Antwerp, and thence 
travelled to Holland. On the road we were 
joined by my particular and regretted friend, 
the late General Sir David Stewart of Garth. 
The circumstance which prevented him from 
being with us at Amsterdam is not recollect- 
ed, but an occurrence took place at the thea- 
tre there, which is as deeply impressed on 
me as the scene of Louis XVIII., indeed it 
should be more so, and J ought to cherish the 
remembrance with particular satisfaction. 

It happened that the two young imperial 
princes of Russia attended by a suite of ve- 
teran officers, came into the theatre. The 
present Emperor Nicholas and the Arch-duke 
Michael took their places in the stage box, 
and at the distance of the second from it, a 
very fine old gentleman came in and sat down 
by me. We entered into conversation, and 
the greatness of England was the topic. After 
some time the stranger rose and went to the 
princes and returned with them, and I had 
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the honour of a long interview, in which the 
present Emperor took a more distinguished 
part than his brother, but they both struck 
me at the time as very intelligent superior 
lads, particularly the Archduke Nicholas, 
who appeared to me to possess one of the 
most gently regulated minds i had ever met 
with. The nature of our conversation led 
me to express a wish that he would go to 
England, and his reply was, 1 think, for his 
situation, appropriate, to the effect that it 
might be a pleasant journey, but it depended 
on the will of the Emperor. 

In this interview I had constantly in re- 
membrance George ILIf.’s visit to Dr. Johnson, 
and conducted myself accordingly. The 
princes and their suite being in plain clothes 
it was not proper particularly to recognize 
them, but although I did know them I 
stood during the time of our conversation and 
never forgot the diilerence of our ranks.— 
When the Emperor Nicholas was afterwards 
in London I met him at Charing Cross, and 
he seemed by his look as if he recognized 
me; a friend was with me who noticed the 
circumstance likewise. But it is not neces- 
sary to enumerate the different distinguished 
persons I have chanced to fall in with during 
the course of my life, I only make an ex- 
ception in this instance because I was un- 
known to the parties, and yet there was some- 
thing like an implied complement in the 
interview. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Talk of a third theatre. A tragic event. 
The rejected Theatre. New British The- 


atre. Performance of the Appeal. Sir 
Walter Scott's play. 


Apout the year 1=13 and 14 there wasa great 
talk among he play goers anent the propri- 
ety of establishing a third theatre in London, 
in which the representations should be more 
classically conducted than the shows and 
pageants which had usurped the place of the 
regular drama. The inferiority of the per- 
formances was universally admitted, and im- 
putations of blame on the taste of the mana- 
gers were very generally repeated. Like 
others I was tainted with this heresy, and 
with some apparent reason; it was said that 
no attention was paid to the merits of re- 
jected dramas, and certainly it was as diffi- 
cult to obtain a proper hearing of a piece as 
to procure a place under government, without 
interest. } 

In acceding to the prevalent notion, I had 
some experience of the fact myself respecting 
the difficulty of obtaining a candid hearing of 
a new picce, because being now more inclin- 
ed to the quiet cultivation of literature than 
formerly, | had offered to both theatres, the 
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tragedy of “ The Witness,” and it was re- 
turned to me with a rejection, although the 
state of the manuscript gave me reason to 
believe that but little of it was read. As the 
piece had some novelty of conception in the 


principal character, and occasional flakes of 


poetry strewed in the dialogue, I thought this 
treatment, which the clamour for a third 
theatre seconded, very unworthy, and accord- 
ingly waited on Mr. Colburn and proposed to 
conduct a monthly periodical to consist entire- 
ly of rejected dramas, and to be called the 
rejected Theatre. 

He being infected with the prevailing epi- 
demic, edopted the suggestion, and I in con- 
sequence prepared my Wrrness and other 
dramas for publication; believing from the 
general rumour, that there would be no lack 
of brilliant materials to attract attention to 
the work. 

The first number was successful; it ran 
through two editions in the course of a few 
days; butalthough the tragedy was much 
praised in the weekly papers, | was not blind 
to the fact, that the success was more owing 
to public curiosity than, perhaps, to the poeti- 
cal merits of the piece. 

In the second numbe r there was evidently 
a falling off in the interest taken in the publi- 
cation, and Mr. Colburn proposed, that instead | 
of the Rejected Theatre, the work should | 
in future be called the New British Theatre, 
by which new pieces, not offered to the play- 
houses, might be inserted, and the blushes of 
those who were authors of rejected pieces 
veiled. The suggested alteration in the title 
was plausible, though not according to the 
idea upon which the original work was _pro- 
jected. However, as it afforded to myself an 


opportunity of bringing out several pieces of 


my own, | acquiesced in the proposed change, 
and if one may judge by the character of the 
contributions afterwards, it was really judici- 
ous ; for it would absolutely not be within the 
range of belief to describe the sad_ efforts of 
genius which were afterwards sent to me. 
The New British Theatre contains the 
best selection that could be made; and sup- 
posing what passed under my eye to be a fair 
specimen of the unknown dramatic talent of 
the age, I have no hesitation whatever in 
stating that the managers were completely 
vindicated in alleging that the decay of the 
drama was not owimg to them, but to the 
wretched productions they were compelled to 
bring forward. No doubt they were perfectly 
correct, but still they were not justified in 
pronouncing a veto on any piece unperused. 
I say not this in spleen, for | am well aware 
that every dramatist believes himself to be a 
little, not much, superior to Shakspeare; | 
freely confess, however, that I did think my 
own Jucubration deserving of a better fate, 
because it was afterwards performed as “ The 
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Appeal” several times in Edinburgh, once in 
my own presence at Greenock, many times, 
under the name of “ The Force of Consci- 
ence,” at the Surrey Theatre, and was even 
honoured by some country strollers with a 
dreadful exhibition ina barn. For as I deem 
the performance of a tune on a street organ 
to be the criterion of popularity in music, so 
| hold a dramatic representation in a barn to 
be the ultimate appeal to the taste and judg- 
ment of a discerning public. 

But though this is said im melancholy mirth 
I yet contend that my bantling was very ill- 
used ; many persons who stand in matters of 
taste well with the public, would have given 
it a good character. ‘To be sure there has 
been one thing very equivocal about it. When 
it was performed at Edinburgh, the prologue, 
as I have since understood very lately, was a 


joint production of Mr. Lockhart, and Captain 


Hamilton, the author of Cyril Thornton, who, 
with the dulidence that belongs to all parents 
of surreptitious gets, fathered it on Professor 
Wilson, according to the then notorious max- 
ims of mystification peculiar to the “ vEmLED 
assassins” of Blackwood. The epilogue was 
written by Sir Walter Scott, and is not only 
very beautiful, but the only piece of humor- 
ous poetry which, as far as | am aware of, 
jever flowed from his pen: he wrote me_ not 
to mention the circumstance, as he would be 
pestered with applications; perhaps some of 
iny critical friends may say that he was 
ashamed of being accessary to the perpetra- 
tion of such an outrage as the performance of 
a piece which the two grand London houses 
had rejected. But the Baronet was a fellow- 
sufferer, for the sapient managers of Covent 
Garden, at which the late Mr. Terry was then 
acting, could not think of risking the repre- 
sentation of such a piece as “the Legend of 
Aspen,” for that I believe was its first name. 
Long after, it was published in one of the 
Annuals, The Keepsake, and contains a 
scene worth fifty pieces of Fanny Kemble’s 
patch-work, with all her samples to boot. 

Seeing by the nature of the contributions 
to the New British Theatre, that it must be a 
failure, | cut and run: in fact, there was not 
one drama remaining unpublished of all the 
deplorable progeny that solicited admission 
into the almshouse. 

But in sobriety I must say that if any opi- 
nion might be formed of the piee es actually 
rejected by Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
from those offered to me, it is no wonder that 
the theatres are ruined. It is not in jocularity 
I state this, and | know not how dramatic ta- 
lent is to be revived; perhaps its excellence 
belongs to an epoch in the history of a lan- 
guage, a semi-barbarous period, which has 
gone past with us never to be recalled, like 
the beauty of the teeth and ringlets of those 
elderly gentlewomen, who are tottering in 
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desperation to hide their false locks and irre- 
parable faces in oblivion and the grave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Hector-a cento in the New British Theatre. 


Tue New British Theatre, however, contains 
one drama, the neglect of which does any- 
thing but reflect honour on the taste of the 
age. Not having a copy of the work I had 
almost forgot it. The piece of which I speak, 
isa cento from the Iliad, compiled from the 
translations of Pope and Cowper, and is with- 
out question an elegant and impressive tra- 
gedy. I had no interest in it besides patch- 
ing it together, but it is at least equal im the 
beauty of versification, to any drama in the 
English language. My only claim to parti- 
cipate in the production, is in changing the 
rhymes of Pope to blank verse. 

This total neglect is truly inconceivable, 
but its fate reminds me of the story of the 
Roman actor. 

Once a player acquired great fame at 
Rome for his extraordinary mimickry of the 
squeaking of a pig. One of the auditors 
stimulated by the applause, said he would let 
them hear something much better on a cer- 
tain day, and invited them to come, which 
they accordingly did, but when the actor ap- 
peared wrapt in a mantle, the audience out- 
rageously hissed him for presumptuously at- 
tempting to rival the other.—‘* What judges 
you are of pigs’ squeaking !” cried he, throw- 
ing his cloak aside, and showing a real animal 
whose ear he had secretly pinched. 

But [ claim no privilege to be severe on 
the taste of “the swinish multitude,” for | 
have been myself always too indifferent a 
judge of what is likely to please the world in 
books. If I hit the nail on the head at any 
time, it is purely accidental, for 1 ever see 
the productions of friends through the medi- 
um of friendship, and those of strangers with 
great indifference, unless indeed they chance 
to please, which, for the sake of the world, I 
am sorry to say is not often the case ; I would 
rather act, as a relation of mine did as a re- 
feree, than the judge afterwards appealed to. 
Being called to decide which two of the same 
degree of kin was the right heir, awarded a 
moiety of the inheritance to each; a decision 
which gave no satisfaction, for the younger 
of the two cried out, that they could not be 
both alike in their pretensions, and so to set- 
tle the business they went to law: and the 
judge found the one who would have assented 
to the award entitled of course to the whole. 
{ would rather adjudicate to the extent of 
the half of what might be morally wrong, 


whole, which might afflict, being legally right: 
or, to speak to the point,lam much of the 
late Lord Braxfield’s disposition, as evinced 
in his reply to an advocate, who, in speaking 
of the excellence of the judges whom Crom- 
well sent to Edinburgh, said that the justice 
of their awards had never been cailed in 
question. ‘ De’il mean them to do justice,” 
said his Lordship from the bench, “they had 
neither kith nor kin in the country.” But to 
make an end, conscious of being a bad critic, 
my opinion of a book is worth little; for if the 
book is bad, I have not the heart to tell the 
author so, and if, on the contrary, it is good, 
it does not require my praise. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Caledonian Asylum.—A sordid transaction. 
—-Gio to Greenock.—Return to London. 


Havinesettled myself as it were in my sphere, 
[ sought nothing but an even tenor in my 
ways. In this situation, | undertook to assist 
in raising the funds which were afterwards 
employed in building and endowing the Na- 
tional Caledonian Asylum, which stands a 
little to the north of Pentonville, in the fields. 
In this business nothing was more gratifying 
than the first labors, but their enjoyment was 
gradually diminished, and particularly after 
the battle of Waterloo; to me, however, they 
mustalways be interesting. At the institutary 
dinner, one of the most splendid ever given 
in London, at which upwards of seventy mu- 
sicians were employed, and above two hun- 
dred and seventy servants in livery attended, 
a great sum was raised. ‘The subscription 
exceeded five thous.ind pounds, and the an- 
nual subscriptions were about four hundred. 
‘The stewards’ fund for the dinner yielded 
a large profit, and my friend, Mr. Hamilton, 
who took charge of it, was l.ighly pleased 
with the result. I know not now, because I 
wish to forget the transaction, how much he 
paid in of the surplus of the stewards’ fund to 
the hospital, but it was a considerable sum, 
not less, I think, than six hundred pounds. 
In the mean time, it. was determined to pub- 
lish by subscription the music performed at 
the dinner. As it was curious, we supposed 
it would sell well at a guinea, especially as 
some of the songs were by the first poetical 
characters of the age. And the members of 
the committee and directors were subscribers 
to the publication. 

As secretary, [ employed Chappell, the 
music-seller in Bond street, and a proper 
composer to arrange the airs. From some 
indolence, as I conceived it, the composer 
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ready. In the meantime the battle of Wa- 
terloo had been fought. Men had ceased to 
think of warlike enterprizes, and the sub- 
scribers to the Caledonian Asylum were in- 
corporated by act of parliament. So that Mr. 
Chappel! had only his claim against the mem- 
bers of the committee. ‘I'he directors felt 
the altered circumstances, and refused to re- 
cognize the debt, which amounted to two 
hundred and seventy odd pounds; on the 
pretext that I had no resolution of the dinner 
committee, to show that I was, as secretary, 
authorized by it, but I pointed to the sub- 
scription paper. 

I informed Mr. Chappell of the dilemma, 
and he was advised by his lawyer to bring an 
action again the Caledonian Asylum for the 
amount of his account. It was clear that, 
after the debt had been contracted, the asso- 
ciation had been incorporated, and therefore 
could nut be legally liab'e.—He subpenaecd 
me as a witness, but, as a member of the 
committee, | might have required my acquit- 
tal of the debt, before I gave evidence, yet | 
gave my testimony, fully aware of that cir- 
cumstance, and it was decided of conrse that 
the corporation was not liable.—Knowing 
that the music seller had no chance of suc- 
ceeding against the committee, immediately 
after the trial, and before leaving the court, 
I told him that if he would give me time 
enough I would assume the debt. ‘lo a pro- 
posal of this kind he immediately acceded, 
and [| afterwards paid him out of my own 
pocket. I have never since looked near the 
Caledonian Asylum, except once to see the 
building ; for of all sordid things that I ever 
knew, it has appeared to me that this was the 
meanest. But the times were altered in 
which the project originated, peace prevailed, 
and “ Pharaoh knew not Joseph.” 

After the first blush of prosperity with the 
Caladonian Asylum was over, a proposal was 
made tome from Glasgow, to procure a Lon- 
don guarantee for shipments to Jamaica des- 
tined for the Spanish colonies. ‘The proposi- 
tion was exceedingly feasible, and my old 
friends Messrs. R t » and Co. 
were induced to grant theirs. Accordingly, 
the scheme was matured, but before it was 
carried into full effect, the revolt of the Spa- 
nish colonies became inevitable; however, | 
removed to the neighbourhood of Greenock 
with my family, although conscious | was no 
longer fit for the place, and of seeing a break- 
ing up on all sides of the system to which the 
plan was formed. I lived a sequestered life 
at Fiunart, near the town, and practised as 
much as possible the manners I recollected 
to have prevailed in the place; but of all my 
life, that residence at Finnart was the most 
unsatisfactory. 

Convinced that the scheme would end in 
smoke, and yet not in a condition to commu- 
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nicate the apprehension to any one, I accept- 
ed an offer made by the Union Canal Com- 
pany, to goto London to attend a bill for them, 
to which they anticipated a strenuous oppo- 
sition; and being once more in the metropolis, 
I felt no inclination to return. ‘This distaste 
was not occasioned by any thing that ! had 
met with, but a consciousness of being no 
longer the same sort of individual that I had 
been in former days; for I received every 
attention that could be expected, but the 
change which time and the world had made, 
no longer rendered me susceptible of those 
gratifications that had once endeared the place 
to my remembrance. it was not changed in 
any aspectable form, but my tastes had un- 
dergone a great alteration; I had become 
much more simple in my habits, and secretly 
“fashed” at. many things in which the tastes 
of an earlier period might have found plea- 
sure. 





CHAPTER X. 


Reflections. Agent for the Canada claims. 
Correspondence with the Treasury. In- 
terview at Fife House. Arrangement. 
Not carried into effect. Go to Scotland. 
Answer from Canada. Further proceed- 
ings. 


In the course of my chequered life [ have 
often met with sudden and unexpected turns 
of fortune, such as the religious call interpo- 
sitions of Providence, in so much that I have 
comparatively felt little daunted by the 
gloomiest indications ; indeed, the sentiment 
awakened by the dearest aspects has been 
ever more allied to provocation than fear, and 
I have always experienced something akin to 
what is advised below : 


‘* When evil falls, and you see all its scope, 
Trust to the native courage of your breast, 
And such auxiliar aid as fate may send, 

To ter the misfortune ; trust yourself, 

And trust your destiny, for such begets 

That self- possession which endures the shock 

Of rough adversity, and lifts the man 

Above the waves and currents of the time ; 

But when the matter hangs in dread, and may 

By strength or enterprise be yet repelled, 

Then call your friends, take counsel, and take aid.”’ 





In the former of these predicaments, I was 
compelled tothrow myself on fortune, when 
the most unexpected occurrence gave me new 
life. 

I received letters from Canada appointing 
me agent for such of the principal inhabitants 
as had claims to urge for losses during the 
invasion of the province by the armies of the 
United States. Mr. Ellice (the Right Hon. 
Edward Ellice, now Secretary at War,) was 





to be my colleague, but as a member of the 
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House of Commons, he did not choose to act, 
and another gentleman, retiring from busi- 
ness, fuund he could not. I was thus alone 
in the business. 

After a good deal of verbal communication 
with the Colonial Office I was referred to the 
Treasury, and in answer to tiny application 
there, received a very dignified evasion. It 
was couched in language at once guarded 
and appropriate.—An answer to this letter, 
seemed indispensable, though it was drawn 





up in terms evidently intended to close the 
bnsiness. After pondering on the subject for 
some time, [ thought it admitted of one way 
of treatment. 

The Lords of the Treasury had evidently 
not rejected the case, and, accordingly, after 
the maturest consideration, | drew up an 
answer, in which I was not bird-mouthed in 
using every argument that could at all be 
employed, even to the contemplation of the 
colonists becoming rebels. 

This impudent or magnanimous epistle 
brought a reply, in which Lord Bexley sag- 
gested the propriety of writing to Lord Liver- 
pooi to fixa time for an interview, when Earl 
Bathurst and himself would be present. Ac- 
cordingly I senta note to his lordship, and an 
early day was fixed. 

When the time arrived, Mr. Ellice went 
with me to Fife House, for though he had) 
declined to act, his aid and advice were most 
efficient. At the interview it was agreed 
that a loan should be raised for the liquidation| 
of part of the claims, and it was understood 
thatI was to raise the money. A dispatch 
to the effect of this arrangement was to be 
sent by Earl Bathurst to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada, and as | had soon 
occasion to go to Scotland, it was settled with 
my city friends to have the money forthcom- 
ing when an answer would be received from 
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to Canada. This in the course of a post or two 
was transmitted, and I had no reason to doubt 
that all was now adjusted. 

_ Being sick of a life of adventure, and hav- 
ing before me only the education of my chil- 
dren, | resolved to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. Without, therefore, 
troubling the reader with details, I was induced 
to fix my residence near Musselburgh. In 
one respect I considered myself extremely 
fortunate. The house and grounds were not 
large: they had belonged to the late Lord 
Eskgrove. The battle of Penkie had been 
fought on the spot, and Pinkie house, with 
many agreeable traditionary objects were 
around and seen from the windows, circum- 
stances highly interesting to one who indul- 
ges so much in his imagination. The neigh- 
bours were also very social ; and altogether 
it presented many inducements to entice re- 
pose to one who had suffered painful vicissi- 
tudes. Judge, however, of my astonishment, 
when the answer was due from Canada, to 
receive from my correspondent a copy of the 
dispitch from Lord Bathurst, published ina 
Gazette Extraordinary, as if a victory had 
been gained, in which the whole transaction 
was erroneously represented. I compared it 
with the copy sent me, anc in that copy all 
the principal matter of the dispatch was omit- 
ted.* 

As soon as possible I went to London, 
where | found Mr. Horton on the point of 
going to Leamington. The interview took 
place at his own house, in Montague Square, 
where I shewed him the Gazette Extraordi- 
nary, and the copy of the dispatch, which he 
had ordered to be sent tome. He made no 
observation on the subject, but his manner be- 
tokened how much he was surprised at the 
discrepancy ; as the matter however could not 
now be postponed, I declared my intention 





the province. 

When the answer came, stocks had fallen} 
to about seventy-four, and as ‘he memorandum | 
of the interview was now read, it appeared | 
that the money was to be raised at five per] 
cent without, the responsibility of the United 
Kingdom. ‘This was ridiculous to attempt, | 
both from the state of stocks and the unknown| 
condition of the province ; however, [ went to| 
Sir Thomas Reid*, at Ewell and got from him} 
a letter stating that there was no chance of| 
raising the money on the same terms as it| 
might have been done before. This letter 1| 
gave to Mr. Wilmot Horton, and explained| 


my belief that the arrangement would now be|___. 


of no effect. He then proposed a new one, 
to which I acceded, and the business being ap- 
parently settled, I went to Scotland, where, | 
soon after my arrival, | wrote a note to Mr.| 


Horton, requesting a copy of the dispatch sent| 


* Ofthe house of Messrs. Reid, Irving, and Co, 





not to return to Scotland till the business was 
settled. 

He proceeded to Leamington with his fa- 
mily, and I went to him by the coach. 

On going down, I met there with Mr. Ro- 
binson, then Chancellor of the Exchequer,t 
and after the arrival of Mr. Horton, several 
conferences respecting the liquidation of the 
claims wereheld together. 

Mr. Robinson expressed it as his opinion, 
that if the province of Upper Canada would 
undertake to pay the half of the civil expen- 
ses of the province, the United Kingdom 
should undertake to discharge the claims. An 


* [have not the professed copy of the dispatch which 
was sent to me, butin the way it was written, the first 
eleven lines were omitted, and the whole of the last 
paragraph , I cannot therefore say exactly now in what 
the difference consisted, for I gave back the original 
paper, but a copy of the Gazette isin the Appendix, and, 


jas far as my recollection goes. the omitted parts are in 


itahies 
* Now Earl Goderich. 
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arrangement substantially to this effect was 
agreed upon, and I returned home, where, be- 
fore any thing could be carried into effect, or 
be depended upon, I saw it was necessary to 
institute inquiries respecting the resources 
of the province, for which time was requisite. 

I accordingly wrote to my correspondent 
on the subject, and though tingling with vex- 
ation at the absurd light in which I had been 
89 unaccountably misrepresented in the dis- 
patch, published in the Gazette Extraordinary, 
saw no alternative but only to submit to an 
afflicting mortification. 





CHAPTER XI. 


The arrival of an Indian Chief. His bu- 
siness. The Duke of Northumberland 
interested in ut. He sends Colonel Tal- 
bot to the Colonial Office. The promise 
of the business being amicably settled, 


Soon after, being appointed agent for the 
Canada claimants, an incident occurred which 
has never ceased to amuse me. 
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the Indians came to be regarded (never on 
their part) as British subjects: doubtless their 
condition, in the opinion of the philosophers 
of Europe, may have been thereby improved, 
but they did not think so themselves. 

In time, however, they so approximated to 
civilization, as to render them gradually like- 
ly to come under the British yoke, and in 
consequence it was thought desirable to ob- 
tain a charter for their lands; but, in total ob- 
livion of their origin and connexion, we treat- 
ed them as already British subjects. It is 
true, except in undermining the wild liber- 
ties of their savage state, they had not much 
cause of complaint, nor did they complain. 

It is impossible to conjecture by what mo- 
tive the British Government was actuated in 
the refusal of the charter; it might be in con- 
sideration of their unfitness to come under the 

sritish law, or from the difficulty to deter- 
mine to whom the charter should be granted. 
The chief, in right of his mother, seemed to 
be the proper person, for his father, | have 
understood, was only a war chief, and that 
the children inherited the superiority from 
her. ‘Ihe people were not exactly in a feud- 
al way, like the vassals that occupied ancient- 
ly, for example, the domains and country of 





An Indian chiefand a relation of his were 
deputed by the Six Nation Indians to Lon- 
don to procure a charter for the lands receiv- 
ed from the British Government, 
those they had abandoned after the Ameri- 
can war of independence. 

To understand the state of the question be- 
tween these Indians and the British, it is 1e- 
quisite to remark, that in no respect whatever 
did they owe any allegiance to our govern- 
ment, neither as inhabitants of a soil that we 
had usurped in the usual Christian manner, 
nor as subjects of a country we had conquered 
by our arms; they were entirely distinct 
from us, nor owed nor acknowledged obedi- 
ence to our laws. 

They consisted of the relics and the child- 


in lieu of 


the Duchess of Sutherland, but were in some- 
‘thing after the manner of those under the 
jlaw of tanistry which formerly preva.led in 
‘Ireland. Be this however as it may, the time 
| was supposed to have arrived when a charter 
should be obtained, as a preliminary to bring- 
ing the Indians settled at the Ouse or Grand 
|River under the British dominion. 

| The case was very undefined with the 
| British Government, which was falling into 
the error of arrogating to itself a supremacy 
over the Six Nations, to which it had neither 
iclaim nor right. a 

| The chief who brought letters to me was 
|John Brant, a son of the famous Brant who 
is painted with such inordinate colours by 
|Campbell in his Gertrude of Wyoming, and I 





ren of the Aborigines who inhabited the Mo-| was in consequence induced tocall upon him 
hawk tract in the state of New York, and|and his friend and toinvite them to my house. 
who left it at the close, as I have said, of the| Brant himself was very interesting; a full 
American war. They were recompensed for| blooded Indian by descent, he was strikingly 
their services to the cause of George III. and/ peculiar, but with the sedateness of his race he 
for the fide''ty of their alliance, with what/united uncommon mildness of manners. 
was deemed an equivalent, ina tract of land| Inthe course of conversation I inquired 
measuring six miles on each side backwards; what other letters they had brought with them, 
from the mouth of the river Ouse to its source.| After mentioning several city names Brant 
By the acceptance of this gift, as it may/|informed me that he had one for the Duke of 
be called in common parlance, they did not! Northumberland, whose father had been much 
conceive that they had compromised their na-|attached to his, but said that the old Duke be- 
tional independence, but only that in abandon-|ing dead, he did not think it would be worth 


ing their native haunts for a new region, they 
had made an exchange. I believe our Gov- 
ernment of the day thought the same. 
S _ > ly. b little ; 1] } +] m 
Subsequently, by little and little, the Brit- 
ish authorities forgot the principle of alliance, 
or confounded it with that ofall ince, until 


= ! 


while to deliver the letter. 


“You are mistaken,” said I, “I do not 


know the young Duke’s character, but a let- 
ter tohim should have been delivered first. 
‘The genti!emen in the city are very good, but 
ire in business and your case is not in 


they 





m 
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their way,—-but what progress have you!the other trash of filesand precedents, which 
made ?” jimpair to himself its native purity. He be- 
He then told me none, and showed me a|lieves he ean think ill of others, because he is 
parcel of official roundabouts which he had/ naturally ingenuous, but he is mistaken, and 
received and sent to Earl Bathurst. | the only way of getting his good will is to put 
I could not give him advice off hand how he} him in a passion, in w hich he will probably be 
should proceed, but said, “It strikes me that] very outrageous, but his paroxysm will be 
these diplomatic notes will never de; they are| succeeded | by contrition, in which he will think 
foreign to your business and to your charac-|that he has used you ten times worse in his 
ter. I will, however, think of your case; in}angerthaneven he can do. Now I will write 
the mean time go to the Duke of Northumber-|you a letter nominally to Earl Bathurst, but 
land with your letter; he will receive you very | really to him, which, without containing one 
well, for all these sort of people are very iword that an Indian might not say, will be su 
ry agreeable in their manners, but observe|contrary to all etiquette, that it willmake him 
him sharply and let me know what you in|dancing mad.’ 
your Indian way think of him.” | Accordingly, drawing the materials towards 
Accordingly that same day Brant and his|me, |! scrawled a proper tomahawk epistle to 
companion waited on the Duke, who lived at|/the Secretary of State, telling him that he 
that time in the white house in St. James’s| had no business with what they ‘did with their 
Square now inhabited by my friend Mr. Hud- lands s, and that by all law, Indian as well as 
_son Gurney. The report to me of’ their re- | Europea n, ifthe king had not the Indian lands 
ception was very guarded, and | coul | make} when he granted them to the Six Nations, he 


nothing out of them, but only that they were|was bound when he did acquire them to fulfil 
pleased and that his Grace had aske ry them to}his grant. ‘This allusion was made, as it had 
dinner. ibeen stated as an argument to curtail the 


“This looks well,” was my remark, “ you/grant, that the lands of the Six Nations had 
will go, and | beg you to observe him strictly | not been purchased at the time from the na- 
and really to let me know what you think of|tives. ‘This curious letter I presume is still in 
him, for much will depend on that re port as|the Colonial Office. 
to whether I may be able to be of any use to! Brant made acopy of it, and it was deliver- 
you.” iedin. Soon after Mr. Horton was, as may be 

On the morning after the dinner! called onis supposed by those who know him, neither to 
them early to know the result. Brant seid|bind nor to hold at receiving such an impro- 
little, but his companion spoke as if highly} per document, and forbade the deputies the 


pleased with the duchess; the duke, however, |office, from which they came tome very much 
it appeared had given them both strong as-|disconcerted. 
surances of exerting his best power to facili-} ‘Che machination was however working to 


tate their mission, and Brant, with the em-/ effect, and L advised them to go to the Duke of 


phatic manner of an Indian, added that ‘ his} Northumberland and tell him what had hap- 
Grace was sincere.” It would not be easy to| pene «din consequence of their letter, and to 
explain his metaphysies, but he had evidently | beg his aid. 
entire confidence derived from the manner in The Duke was disturbed at their story ; 
which the Dake had spoken. with faithful adherence, however, to his pro- 
“*Now,” said I, “something can be done,| mise, and evincing the correctness of the In- 
but unless you entirely commit your case to|dian’s remark on his sincerity, he sent down 
me and it mplic itly follow my a Ivice, I can be| Colonel Thomas Talbot, of the Falbot settle- 
of little use to yeu.’ ment, the brother of Lord Malahide, to smooth 
Both Brant and his friend then assured me|down the official back of Mr. Horton; and in 
that they had determined to trust me, and that | the long run, by the interposition of his Grace, 
whatever I advised to be done th rey would not | all controversy between the Indians and the 





shrink from doing. | Coloni il Otiice was peacefully appeased, They 
This wasa compliment that inwardly made| returned to America with the assurance that 

me very proud, and [ requested wr ting ma-|their charter for his Majesty’s grant of land 

terials. I well remember the occasion, for | would be made out. 

their break fast-table was not cleared hile! Brant, who was my next neighbour when 1 

matters were getting ready, I told i n free | was in Canada, and frequently at my house, 


Lord Bathurst: was not the proper person to|told me that at the council of their nation, 
address, for he might not have time to attend| when the tomahawk epistle was read, all the 
to their business, that itshould be Mr. Horton,|assembled chiefs gave a particular solemn nod 


adding, of approbation ; each like Jupiter in the Iliad, 
“Tt will require all your Indian fortitude to 
do what I conceive must be done. Mr. Hor- ‘Shook in his ambrosial curls and gave the nod.” 


ton is one of the best men living, but his mind} 
is sullied with official rules and maxims, and| But to return to my own narrative. 
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CHAPTER XII. {from Upper Canada. I obliterated the name, 
jand sent it, with all the post marks, privately 
Courtesy of the Colonial department. Party\to Mr. Horton, trusting to his honour as a 
spirit in Canada. The secret resolutions) gentleman, that after reading it he would re- 
of the Commissioners. Character of cor-|turn it toine, and acquit me individually of the 
respondence. Origin of the Canada Com-| imputation of addressing the colonial depart- 
pany. My case. |ment unguardedly, though my duty required 
ime to make h arsh accusations. He returned 
Wiru the exception of the strange difference | the letter, and I believed was satisfied I acted 
between the copy sent to me of Earl Bathurst’s|only asthe organ of others, and [had rather 
dispatch, and that in the Gazette e »xtraordina-|sottened than hardened the communications I 
ry published in Upper Canada, there was no-| was compelled to make. 
thing in the advocacy of the claims remarka-| ‘I'his statement is necessary, though it may 
ble. Delay was unavoidable, and perhaps it|appear at first sight, making rather too much 
assumed sometimes the appearance of procras-|of a matter of private business, but without 
tination, but [I am perfectly convinced, that| disclosures which have the air of being extra- 


when it did so it was purely accidental. 
much it is but right to state; for although I 
was never engaged in a more unsatisfactory 
business, it is but common justice to admit, 
that in the Secretary of State’s office, 1 found 


every courtesy, even in circumstances where | 


the nature of my correspondence was such, 
that I could not myself have endured it. 
At that time I was not aware of the viru- 


This| ordinary, it will not be doing justice to the 


reader, either to think he can rightly under- 
stand many things to be developed, or properly 
appreciate the difficulties I had to encounter, 
and for which some degree of sympathy is ex- 
pected. Had I possessed the good fortune of a 
friend to have seconded my endeavours, the 
result might have been diflerent; however, it 





is only what it has been, that is to be described, 


lence of party spirit inCanada. Never being |and if consideration for myself is not obtained, 
a political man, the dissensions there did not|there is now no help for it; my object is to de- 
attract my attention; I looked on them in) liver a plain, unvarnished tale, and if it do not 
some sort as borough squabbles, at most as a|entitle me to put forth the pretension of hav- 
puddle ina storm. But it seems that party | ing encountered obstacles of no ordinary kind, 
feeling was allowed a predominance in the|I can only reckon this anticipation among the 
matter of the claims highly reprehensible. | othe r fallacies to which I have been inured. 
One day, in Lord Bexley’s library in Down-| After my return from England, I was just 
ing Street, when the papers of the claims’ com-|beginning to resume the habits into which, 
missioners were produc ed, I observed acciden- | w ith something like weariness, I had composed 
tally, with tacit indescribable amazement, that | myself, when an unprovided for occurrence 
among the rules of decision which the commis-| compelled me again to become an adventurer. 
sioners prescribed for themselves, was one, I} As it is always with reluctance that I broach 
think the tenth, in which they agreed that the| upon any domestic topic, I may be pardoned for 
claims of persons suspected in their politic al) saying [saw before me no alternative but to 
principles should be rejected. Such an atro-|return to London. Accordingly I prepared for 
cious determination, amounting to a forfeiture|that object with all the equanimity I could 
of goods, or a fine without trial, was so repug-| muster. 

nant to my notions of British justice, that it} In the mean time, Bishop Macdonell of Up- 
left a deep impression, not in favour of the|per Canada, visited me, and in the day he 
provincial authorities. ispent at Eskgrove gave me all the informa- 

Afterwards the letters of my correspondent tion | required respecting the crown and 

added to this stern sentiment. They over-|clergy reserves of the Canadas. From this 
flowed with observations which the rule laid|circumstance the Canada Company was ulti- 
down by the commissioners seemed to jus tify, | mate ly formed, but as I have drawn up a nar- 
and in consequence, as it was my duty as an |r ative of its history as correct as my recollec- 
agent to represent what was said to me to the|tion could pions in the year 1830, I shall 
colonial office, I was cbliged to frame my let-|quote the case here. It was intended as a 
ters accordingly. This I did in as mitigated | ground of petition for remuneration, and was 
terms as I could, but still strongly to the detr i-| sub mitted to some of the shrewdest men in this 
ment of the provincial authorities; of them) country, who thought the claim well founded, 
personally [ knew nothing, nor was | aware|but when afterwards laid before the Earl of 
of the enmity which political differences had | Ripon, then Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
engendered. At last my remarks drew from| witha view to obtain the consent of the crown 





Mr. Horton an animadversion on my insinua-|to the object of my petition, his Lordship 
I had been sensible myself of their na-| thought the claim inadmissible; as however 
‘he assioned no reason, I am not content with 
A letter full) | his decision, though I have submitted to it, in 

the mean time,by not proceeding to Parliament; 


tions. 
ture and wondered wliy they were allowed ; 
but his complaint was decisive. 
of vituperation had been lately received by me! 
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indeed, what avails it troubling friends, when| ‘T'o this case were appended several letters, 
the crown withholds the preliminary sanction. | which are in the Appendix, because it appear- 

Perhaps, in some respects, instead of giving | ed to myself, that, possibly, these letters might 
the case, I ought to have re-written the nar-| be regarded as affording a ground for suppos- 











rative here, but it is more conclusive to state|ing that I was not acting in the service of Go- 
. what I intended to lay before Parliament, be-| vernment, notwithstanding the evidence which 
l cause, as the matter was drawn up with the|showed that I was as much employed in what 
i ) hope of investigation, | am not aware that a|wasdone, as any broker or agent is in the city 
1 better course could be adopted, especially as‘ I} employed and authorized for the sale of articles 
r still think that, in the declaration of inadmis- | which he effects, and for which he claims, and 
I sibility, I have but received “ scrimp justice.” |is paid, his brokerage or commission.* 
I beg, however, not to be misunderstood, I do 
y not complain of any ill-usage, but merely that a 
h my case has not been investigated. I[fit had 
it turned out that [ was entitled to no brokerage, EPOCH FIFTH. 
i- or commission on the sale effected, or the mo- 
e ney put into the coffers of the empire, then | 
r- would have submitted becomingly to the 
ly award ; but the mere arbitrary refusal of a mi- CHAPTER 1. 
iT, nister, as it appears, is not sufficient, in my 
X- opinion, to extinguish legitimate charges| ‘Tie Canadian Company. Original view. 
a against transacticas indisputably of national) Embark in the Romney man-of-war.— 
he benefit and authorized.* Journey through the State of New York. 
it Civilities of the Americans. Reach Up- 
d * After this follows a petition to Parliament by Mr. per Canada. 
“wy Galt, “ for remuneration from his Majesty’s Government 
~d, for selling certain Crown Lands in Upper Canada.” It} ,, ‘ : a 
le- will be remembered that he claimed commission as agent Tue Canada ¢ ompany, although [have to 
10t x for the inhabitants of Canada, for whose behoof certain| deplore my connection with it, isan institution 
Crown lands were sold. The state of the case is well| |). ; Ree Z : 
Av- summed up inthe concluding part of the petitioa which is| W hich only calamity can prevent from obtain- 
nd, all that we deem necessary tu lay before our readers.—Ep. | ing great prosperity. It was not, however, 
“eed To conclude, it must be manifest, my original intention to have any thing further 
‘ First, That the petitioner was actuated throughout the | bs h it. th: ide tl vans for th 
whole business, until the [Canada] Company was formed, to do with it, t 1an to prov ide the means for the 
ust by an expectation that the money to be obiained from the | payment of my principals, and to resume my 
} sale of the lands would be appropriated to the liquidation position in Scotland; but when the govern- 
cn, of the claims of his constituents. Loati 1 th : lene chisel 
sed “ Secondly, That the destination of the money to another | ment de st amen the money to other o jects than 
nce purpose, while he was engaged in attempting to effect the| that which induced me to take so much trou- 
sale, ought at least to have been communicated to him;| ble. | was persuaded to unite mvself wi 
rer. for it cannot be alleged that a Secretary of State has the Cc : ; a I ys th the 
ach right to tax any man’s time, labour, and ingenuity, with- ompany. : 
‘for out his consent. For the business, | was, perhaps, not unqual- 
t to _ Third, That the petitioner was requested in writing by| ified, for the settlement of colonies had been 
3 Ear! Bathurst to furnish a planof sale, which hedid; that] - + ‘ biect of studs. i shich 
1 for he was verbally requested by the Under Secretary of wit 1 me ong an obj cto study, In which, 
ould State to try if purchasers could be found ; that, in proof| without being able to assign any reason for the 
of this, until purchasers were found, the Secretary of] pig. , . . _ Y= : 
State was officially consulted before any one point was bias 7 had from boy hood ever a hankering. 
Up- $ determined with the merchants ; and that even the pros When the arrangements were completed, 
: fo pectus upon which the money was to be raised, was no!/and the capital of the company raised, the 
permitted to be issued until it had received the correction R hot ee at inted 
rma- and approbation of Earl Bathurst by Mr. Wilmot Horton; | #oMMnNey man-of-w ar was appointe to convey 
and == circumstances of the common kind which take| the commissioners, for determining the value 
. place between a broker and a seller. > i Dues: Ue . : > : 
this Fourth, That service was performed,—the sale of two of the land, to New York. Some preparations 
ulti- million three hundred and eighty-four thousand four hun- | were, however, necessary before she could sail, 
esa dred and thirteen acres for three hundred and forty-eight} and we were delaved in consequence several 
c thousand six hundred and eighty pounds four shillings ] . 
Jlec- aud sixpence, thus :— , days at Plymouth. I shall ever remember 
shall Crown Reserves, 1,384,413 acres, at 3s.6d. £242,272 5 5| Our stay there with great pleasure, and partic- 
oe 1,000,000 acres in lieu of Clergy Reserves, 
on ; wrehsatenie a“ — ee coe 15.150 5 0 And the balance is payable as follows:—in 183!, £16,000; 
was I re ie 145,100 9 in 1632, £17,000; in 1833, £19,000; and £20,000 yearly 
n this Currency of Upper Canada ‘ £387, 422 10 6 thereafter until the whole is paid. ny 
nded, she ll Tae Question therefore is,—has the Petitioner any 
1 of Sterling £248.620 4 6|!ightto expect remuneration for having suggested the plan 
ari O ~ re aga of sale, and accomplished all that he was requested to do, 
ones, Of this sum sixty-five thousand pounds have been ac- sanctioned and directed, as he was. in every step and 
‘rown tually paid as follows:— stage of the proceedings by the Secretary of State? 
-dshi In the yearending July 1827 £20,000 0 0 * Mr. Galt contended in his petition that his being 
ship In the year ending July 1828 15,000 0 U elected Secretary to the Canada Company, did not lessen 
wever In the year ending July 1829 15,900 0 0 his claims on the Government for former services as agent 
t with In the year ending July 1830 12,000 0 0O for the inhabitants of the Province claiming compensa- 
hae : —_—_—_ tion for losses—the more so as he acted in conformity 
it, in £65,000 0 0 with the wishes of the Government, and as a kind of re- 
ment; re cognised broker between the parties.—Eptrt. 
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ularly the hospitalities of Lord De Saumarez,jan evening, of which the contrast of a long 
who was then portadmiral. [had, however,| voyage certainly augmented the pleasure. 
an individual reason for being delighted with) Next afternoon we embarked ina steam- 
Plymouth, particularly in seeing and being) boat for Albany, and [ take this opportunity of 
upon the break-water; for I happened long|mentioning a very hospitable circumstance 
ago to be dining with Mr. Rennie, the engi- that might be judiciously unitated elsewhere. 
neer, on the day it was agreed to erect it, and ‘The customhouse officers passed our luggage 
the incident is impressed upon my memory by without examination, and in fact every facility 
an odd circumstance. At dinner we had a, was given to us that could possibly be desired. 
hare served which had been caught in the, In sailing up the Hudson to Albany I met 
bottom of the London Docks by the workmen,| with an agreeable incident. My travelling 
and sent to him. The incident interested my habits and a disposition to inquire the charac- 
fancy, and next morning I sent to Mr. Renuaie ters of those around, induced me to take my 
the following impromptu, suggested by the oc- place at the public supper-table. The other 
casion. commissioners * kept their state” in another 
cabin, which the captain assigned to them with 
due respect to their national prejudices. My 
‘seat at the public table turned out most fortu- 
inate. A gentleman sat down beside me 
|whom in the course of conversation I found 
| was a Colonel Hamilton, the son of the cele- 
But signs of other aspect shew ‘brated general of that naine, the friend of 
vara Mle Wass ds deat bere, |General Washington, and the same who was 
Astonished to the docks repair, shot in a duel with Burgh. 
The sign propitious proved it plain, | Ihad been at school with two of his rela- 
Mel aces ae ieaene last, jtions, one of them Mr. Walter Hamilton, the 
To aid Britannia’s rich repast. wy of the Indian Gazetteer, so that a sort 
jof intimacy was at once formed, especially as 
In due time we sailed. In the course of|it Was in my power to give him some account 
the voyage I recollect only two occurrences, | of his family, at Grange, in Ayrshire. He 
one of them exceedingly ridiculous, and the|!made me acquainted with the characters of 
other a natural fact, worthy of serious investi-|/ many of his father’s friends ; he had himself 
gation. What I allude to in the first place, been withthe Duke of Wellington in the Pe- 
arose from the ship being new, and being un-|ninsula, and had seen a good deal of the world 
One| to supply agreeable topics of conversation. 
In consequence of meeting this gentlemen 


IMPROMPTU. 


When time matured the plan of fate, 
That gave imperial Rome her date, 
Devouring vultures hovering came, 
An omen of her warlike fame ; 


der-rigged, had a practice of rolling. 
night a gun got loose in my cabin, and [lay in 
my cot, not venturing to get out for dread of! resolved to stopa few days at Albany; my 
the gun, raging like a bandit in a melo-drama ;|colleagues, Colonel Cockburn, the present 
it was some time before it could be fastened.| governor of Honduras, and Sir John Harvey, 


























The other incident was a sort of natural mys-| 
tery. Before reaching the American coast, or| 
being within soundings, the water of the| 
ocean became suddenly warm, above 70 one| 
day before dinner. It occurred to me that we| 
might be approaching the land, and according- 
ly I predicted we should soon be in soundings. 
This was a lucky hit of sagacity, for while we 
were at dinner the lieutenant of the watch re- 
ported that we had reached soundings.* 

Some of the commissioners, of whom I was} 
one, got on board a pilot-boat at Sandy-Hook, 
and made the best of our way to New York in 
a waggon, across Long Island to Brooklyn.— 
We immediately went to an hotel, and spent 


* The sage conclusion, which Mr. Galt refers “toa 
lucky hit of sagacity,” would be reached by any person 
who had ever crossed the Atlantic : but not onthe da- 
tum assumed by Mr. G. This suddenly elevated tem 
perature of the water of the ocean, shows that the shi 
isinthe Gulf Stream, and of consequence that ere long, 
if she preserve her westerly course, she will soon be in 
soundings The approach to soundings is evinced by a 
diminisked temperature of the water, and on this ac 
count a thermometer is no bad precurser and companion 
to the lead.—Epiror. 


|went straight onto York, and Mr. M‘Gillivray 


and Mr. Davidson, the other commissioners, 
proceeded to Lower Canada. The legislature 
was sitting, and in both houses I was allowed 
aseat within the bar. While in the upper 
house Burgh happened tocome in and passed 
quite close to Colonel Hamilton; but I re- 
marked he was not noticed, and had something 
of a blighted appearance. In the course of 
the day | received an invitation to dine with 
the governor of the State, the celebrated De 
Witt Clinton, to whom I hada letter. The 
dinner party was numerous and gentlemanly. 
The chancellor, and some of the judges, with 
the leading membersof the bar, and the most 
eminent characters in the legislature were 
there. The impression of the company was 
much superior to what I expected. In Mrs. 
Clinton I met witha woman of great energy ; 
she was a very Madame Roland, with many 
original traits of character. In one charac- 
teristic she had an instantaneous claim on my 
respect, for in appearance she much resembled 
what I recollected of my own mother, and sin- 
gularly enough was dressed exactly in the 
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same style; the resemblance was inereased|ceeded on my route to Upper Canada, and in 
by the same straightforward shrewdness. I)the course of the journey tell in with a coun- 
sat on her right hand, but nothing occurred to|tryman, to whose communicative intelligence 
show that she possessed equal humour to my |! consider myself greatly indebted. I dined with 
mother, certainly not that grotesque sort of|him in Canandagua, and afterwards made the 
phraseology, which, in her, was almost equal | best of my way toBuffaloe,and thence to Black 
to wit. Mrs. Clinton, or Lady Clinton, as| Rock, where | was very kindly treated by Ge- 
she was called by the common people, was ajneral Porter, who, J believe, was afterwards 
shade graver. I owed the cordiality of her| American Secretary-at-war. I was there 
treatment to an impression which had been|among friends; for it happened that the death of 
produced by the “Annals of the Parish.” a relation in Virginia was at the time in the 
Next day [ had another sort of entertain-| papers, and Mrs. Porter had been particularly 
ment that tome was still moreracy. Among|acquainted with him. 
my letters I had one from Mr. Ellice toa Mr.| From BlackRock I proceeded to Manches- 
Baron Blucher,an old friend of his fathers’,|ter, at the Falls of Niagara, the ice in the ri- 
of Dutch origin. ‘The appearance of this an-| ver prevented me from crossing. 
tique gentleman was exceedingly prepossess-| By the time I got to Manchester, the wea- 
ing and primitive. He invited me to dinner,|ther grew very cold, and I was exceedingly 
and told me that his hour was one o’clock, but}unwell with the varioloid, a disease that 
he would make it three to give me more lei-|did not leave me for upwards of twelve months. 
sure. All about him seemed likea vision of|It wassunset when we reached Manchester, 
antiquity. The wine glasses were tall and|and as the fire in the hotel was very imviting, 
very old-fashioned, like those that may be}my disposition did not incline, at the time, to 
seen in the picture of the burgomasters in| go abroad, so I sent my servant to look at the 
the Stadthouse of Amsterdam. ‘They had| falls with orders to come back and tell me 
long stalks, witha white worm, of a screw|what they were like, and if it were worth 
form, within, and lam quite sure I do not|my while to goand look at them. No doubt 
greatly overstep the truth when I say that the|the lad’s downright character had some influ- 
whole apparatus of the table was at least as|ence inmaking me give this ludicrous order, 
ancient as American liberty. His manners} but his answer when he returned was beyond 
and sedate shrewdness were also of “the olden|expectation. “It is a very cold night,” said 
time,” and I have often since wished that I} he, * and there is nothing to be seen but agreat 
could have an opportunity of describing at| tumbling of waters,” advising me at the same 
more length such a respectable specimen of] time not to go abroad that night. 
the past. ‘Thus it came to pass, that although within 
Among my excursions from Albany, Colo-}a hundred yards of the Falls of Niagara, I 
nel Hamilton borrowed a carriage from some} was induced not to visit them, nor did I during 
of his connexions and took me to see the falls| my first journey to America. In the course 
of Cahoes, on the Mohawk river, the next|of about a mile or two below the cataract, a 
cataract in size to the Fallsof Niagara: Wel|turn in the road gave me a view of them, 
then crossed the river bya covered bridge, and| which I think was the same I saw long ago in 
went to the thriving town of Troy, in which|the picture at Kilmarnock. 
I could see nothing classical; but we were} From the Falls, [proceeded down the Ame- 
ferried across to the Albany side in a team-|rican side of the river to Louistown, where I 
boat, that is to say, a boat with wheel paddles| hired a schooner to go across Lake Ontario, 
like a steam-boat, but driven by horses.* and after a very rough and stormy passage 
Having satisfied myself with Albany, I pro-|reached York, the capital of Upper Canada, 
where Colonel Cockburn and Sir John Harvey 
* Team-boats are very ancient. and their paddile- had arris ed, 
wheels are the modles fiom which those of the steam 


boat aretaken. Mr. William Symington, in his demon 
stration of his father being the inventor of steam boats, ‘ a af 
now of such incalculable benefit in navigation, mention CHAPTER If. 
that the substitution of wheels for oars is as old as the 3 ‘ - ie 

pay “~ ve ong a gaa _ vil gs Treatise} An acl of justice. Civility of the newspa- 
on Ship building, published at Amsterdam im 1621, a ner ‘tore. Finishina of > Commissi 
drawing of a vessel propelled by paddie-wheels turned _ editors. I inishing of the Commission. 
by oxen. But the invention is much older; for a Pro- Return. 

fessor - Padua, is stated to have seen in 1587 an an 
cient bas relief, which represented a galley with three “FORE OCe eC aI 7 iv 

wheels aside, turned by three pair of oxen : and Vulte Brrore I “e eed ) ith = narrative, I must 
rius who lived in the fifteenth century, shows that the | Pause to do an act of Justice. I had embarked 


invention was anterior to his time. Ihave been told by| witha strong prejudice against Colonel Cock- 
an acquaintance, that he saw on one of the rivers on} ; “s 


the westside of Hindostan, a vessel propelled by paddle | burn, particularly In consequence of alterca- 


wheels, set a-going by some sort of machinery like the|tions we had tegether at the colonial office, 
tread mill, and | saw myself, on the river Detroit. a Ahan etn rine » hacie * agree 

small hot. with paddie-wheels, which the man at the when arranging the basis of agreement be 
helm made to turn roun by apair of treadles under his| tween the Crown and the Canada company. 


feet, after the manner of a spinning wheel He acted for the secretary of state. But I 
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now have no small pleasure in acknowledging; them by a severe attack of my indisposition. 


my error; I found him, the more [ knew of) 
him, an honestand intelligent gentleman, with | 
a zealous respect for his trust, and, ever since | 
our business was finished, a friend that I am 
proud in having known. | 

On my arrival at York, in U pper Canada, he | 
had anticipate xd many things that were essen-| 
tial to our inquiries, in so much, that when the| 
two other commissioners, whom private busi-| 
ness had taken to Lower Canada, would ar-| 
rive, and they were daily expected, we should 
be ina condition to begin business. 


That evening we dined at the governor's 


and every thing looked well. ILanticipated a 
pleasant time, notwithstanding I felt my ma- 
lady increé sing, for I was well known b y name 
in the province for my advocacy of the war 
losses, and perhaps | owed something to my 
authorship. However, | had great reason to 
be personally obliged to the editors of some ot 
the newspapers for their publications. Among 


others, | received a complete file of the Colo-| 


nial advocate. With the editor! was entirely 
unacquainted, and as little aware of the cha- 
racter of his politics. <A file of newspapers, 
however, was a present that called at least for 
acknowledgment; but before sending my let- 
ter of thanks, which was written soon after | 


received the file, I turned the papers over cur-| 


sorily, and here and there read a passage, 
which apprised me of the character of their 
politics, particularly a 
dressed to the attorney-general, intended to 
resemble those of Junius; but I could not 
even acknowledge the present, without no- 


ticing the coarseness, in such a manner, how-}| 


ever, as to convey my opinion with some de- 
licacy ; and asthe paper evinced superior local] 
information, I ordered it to be regularly sent 


to me. 
I beseech the reader to recollect this cir- 


| the evening. 


‘namely, requesting Mr. 


‘of newspapers he had sent me, 


series of letters ad-| 


With this single exception I accepted every 


‘invitation, and | mention this particularly, to 


explain what afterwards appeared, as will be 


shewn, a singular allegation on the part of Sir 


| Peregrine Maitland. “Once, indeed, in going 
from my lodgings to the commission-house | 
called at the inspector-general’s, where seve- 
ral gentlemen belonging to the legislature 
were at breakfast. 

W hen our inquiry was finished, we prepared 
to return home, by crossing Lake Ontario in 
Those who intended to proceed 
to the Lower Province were detained for a 
day or two, but the party destined for England 
lost no time in their journey.—lI solicit parti- 
cular attention to this circumstance, and to an 
incident in itself of no apparent importance, 
Malcolm, the secre- 
tary to the commission, to callat the newspa- 


| per oflices, and pay for those that I had receiv- 


ed atier my arrival. | also begged him to call 
at the Colonial Advocate’s office, and direct 
Mr. Mackenzie to send his paper regularly to 
me, in London. I did this because of the file 
and from ob- 
serving that the Colonial Advocate contained 
more advertisements for the sale of land than 
any other paper in the province. 

In this business I was solely actuated by 
my reluctance, arising from the feeling of dis- 
ease, to be in the open air. 

By some accident, | never learned how Mr. 
Malcolm was prevented from going to the of- 
fice of the Colonial Advocate, but it will be 
seen hereafter the very neiarious use made of 
that circumstance. 

On the day, however, on which the com- 
missioners signed their report, we had several 
strangers todinner. It happened to be my 
| birthday , and I determined to punish my col- 
‘leagues in retaliation fora difference of opi- 


cumstance, for what I intended as mere po-|nion on several points that had prevailed 


liteness, was afterwards construed to indicate; among us, 
and was to|not all part such good friends as our unanimity 


a settled disposition in_ politics, 
me a source of misfortune. 

The inquiry « 
regularly. 


In consequence of my ill health, I went as 


but it was neces 


} 


little abroad as possible ; ‘sSary 


to take our different meals at the general 
Unless 
the party was a very particular one, | com- 
inconve-| was 
I was in-| 


house the commissioners had _ hired. 


monly went to bed; for one of the 


niencies of the disease with which 


commoded, was a great disposition to fall 
At the governor’s table, one 
evening, during dinner, I was obliged to in- 
dulge my propensity; and another morning, 
at the board, the same sudden overpowering 


asleep suddenly. 


drowsiness attacked me. However, with the 
exception of the attorney-general’s, house, | 
went with my colleagues to every place, and 
I was then only deter.ed from accompanying 


for | was appreliensive we might 


| . e 
jat last indicated. Accordingly, while the se- 


of the commissioners went on|cretary was preparing the parchments for sig- 


‘nature, being in the board-room by myself, I 
scribbled a travestie on Cowper’s Ode to the 
Memory of Kempenfeldt, on the scattering of 
the commissioners. [do not recollect it parti- 
cularly, but it was a description of each com- 
stanza on Colonel Cockburn 


"ys a 
missioner. The 
FOr d — 
Turkeys and tongues 
Have fallen cent. per cent., 
And not a goose is spoken of, 
Since Colonel Cockburn went. 


Sir John Harvey assisted me to make co- 
|pies, which with great formality were sealed, 
*}and I carried them to the dinner table. 





When the cloth was removed and the de- 
canters set, | made a short speech as gravely 
as I could, stating, that at the board their con- 
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duet was such that I could not soon forget it,|to stir heaven and earth to get the award set 
especially the manner in which unanimity/aside, before even it was knowm what the 
was at last obtained, but conscious of my ina-| award would be. 


bility to speak what I felt, [had e xpressed my 

self on the subject to each commissioner simi 
larly in a separate letter. 

My address excited universal consternation 

the more especially as T requested permaissior 

to leave tue room. It was granted in silence 


-| Hlaving failed with me, a representation 
was made on the part of the clergy, by the 
Attorney General of Upper Canada. ~The 
,/paper was drawn up with great skill and 
1) ability, but as the commissioners were ap- 


,| pointed arbitrators, it appeared to me that by 





and [soon heard a peal of laughter at the re-|adhe ‘ring to that character, we should get the 


sult. Without some trick of this sort, I am/| 
convinced we should have parted rather un-| however, there was 


comfortably, but all was put to rights, and we 
separated in good humour. 


Night and day those destined for England 
travelled to Albany, and accomplished the}ed the appointment of a law adviser. 
ch shorter time than it ever 
wasremembered to have been pertorined.— 
We goton board the steamer there at once, 
arrived safe at New York,and had a passave 


journey in a mu 


without accident from that city to | iverp vol. 

Among the passengers to Mngland, 
several gentlemen from Virginia, 
way to make the tour of Europe. The 


at New York; 


2>}amongst us. 


were] tion. 
on their 
y were| to 
genteel men, and we recollected how well we 
had been treated by the Custom Liouse officers} 
accordingly, we begged the} vernor, 
tide surveyor at Liverpool, to pass their bag- 


better of the 


Attorney General. On_ this, 


a dillerence of opinion 
The commissioners, in conse- 
quence, who had come to England, waited on 
the Colonial Secretary im a body, and request- 
In this, 
however, L stood alone upon my character as 
arbitrator, and refused to consider myself as 
atuenable to the Secretary of State, unless de- 
linquency and corruption were imputed: in 
that case 1 would insist on a public nvestiga- 
My colleagues, howe, cr, chose a middle 
j}course, and it was leit to Sir Griffin Wilson, 
ecide if we had fulfilled our instructions. 

1 this proceeding the Canada Company 
took a very Wise course, suggested by their go- 
Bosanquet. They refused to have 
any thing to do with the dispute, and said, they 





a 
fa 
| Hi 


gage without examination, for between the! were content to abide by the award. 


two countries at that period, it seemed judi-| 


cions to foster a conciliatory spirit. 


We then made the best of our way to Lon-]} pany w 


don, where Colonel Cockburn, our ¢ hief Coin- 


A very troublesome business, of several 
months, was the consequence, but the Com- 
vas the firm, and at last a much more 
elaborate investigation was directed to take 





missioner, delivered the coach load of docu-| place before Mr. Robert Grant,—the present 


ments, we had brought, tothe Colonial Office 


to our report, I remained at the coach inn, with 
the intention of going to my family in Neot- 
land, but it was destined to be otherwise. 


CHAPTER III. 
A proposal. The Cle rgy Corporation of 
Upper Canada interfere. The 
sioners put on their defeace. A new bar- 
vain. Dexirous Maneuvre of Archdea- 


con Strachan. Appornte d logo to America, 


commis- 


ry’ eL.w ] eet saan Ss nrratal v ) 
I'wo or three davs after our arrival, Colonel 


Cockburn called on me to urge that the Com- 


pany should give up the clergy reserves, but} 
1 explained that it could not be done, because | 
the agreement for these rese r ves Was one of| 
the grounds which had induced subscribers to 
supply the capital. 

His manner completely convinced me that 
his call was not without an object, and after} 
he went away, I had no douirt in my own 
mind of babe ‘ing sent to sound my dispo: sition 
on the ; were especially as the Attorney 
Gene a ‘Upper Canada had come home, 
and it was rumoured that the clergy intended 


Vou. Li. No, 6. 


| Judy advocate,—to 
and as I expected noo bjectio n would be made} bre 


answer the charges 
r hy icainst the commissioners by the at- 
torney-general of Upper Canada. 

The talents of Mr. Grant require no eulogium; 
and in a report, extending to several hundred 
paves, he completely established their vindica- 
tion. But it was believed not to have. satis- 
fied the Canadian Clergy, and thus, before 
Mr. Grant’s eloquent and able paper was ac- 
knowledged in the colonial office, it was left 
to Dr. Strachan, for the clergy, and myself, 
privately to try if le could make a satisfac- 
tory agreement to which Karl Bathurst and 
the Company would accede. ‘This was soon 
done, and the second agreement of the Can- 
ada Company was completed, and was better 
than the first. 

By it the great tract of land, on Lake Hu- 
jron, Was a: signed to the Company, under an 
lobligation that the third part of the purchase 
money should be laid out in public improve- 
} ments. 

It was not my business in this matter to 
ithink of the means of settling the question ; 
these the government, | conceived, was bound 
lto find, and the result has been, that the 
IC ompany received eleven hundred thousand 
lac res in one block. In assenting to thisy Dr. 
Strachan shewed himself possesse d of true 
clerical sagacity, as he receiv ed back for that 
31 
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tract the clergy reserves, and the law gave|not to deliver his letters till I could see Mr. 


him 750,000 acres more. The Company,| 


Horton, telling him, that unless the govern- 


however, benefited by the transaction, and|ment refused to redress the wrong complain- 


the clergy to this additional extent. 


The|ed of, it would do no good to have recourse 


clergy reserves originally, which the Com-|to Mr. Brougham, or any of the other parti- 


pany purchased, were little more than 800,000) 


zans, Which he had come prepared to conci- 


acres; by the negociation, the clergy receiv- liate. 


ed the addition of nearly as much more. 
After the arrangement made between Dr. 


T’o this proposition he assented. ; 
1 went to Mr. Horton, and told him for 


Strachan and me, the necessary preliminaries|what purpose Mr. Rolfe had come, and to 
for giving the Company effect were estab-| whom he had especial letters, entreating that 


lished, and as soon as the charter was grant- 


‘he would see him, and hear what he had to 


. ‘ | aw ys »s gj late »e 
ed, | was appointed to go to Canada to make|say, and endeavour to frame a palatable mea- 
arrangements for undertaking operations next!sure with him. 


year. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Transactions with Mr. Kolfe. Liberality 
of government. Alien question. 


Durtne the altercation between the secretary 
of state and the commissioners, a curious 
transaction took place. 

In consequence of its being legally found 
that settlers in Upper Canada, subsequent to 
the American Independence, of American 
origin, were aliens, the whole province was 
thrown into.a ferment, and it was determined 
in the legislature to naturalize them by _ bill. 
These memoirs aflord no proper place to be 
particular about the occurrence, but a Mr. 
Rolfe was sent home by those who were op- 
posed to the bill, to procure some how an 
amelioration of its provisions here. 

He brought letters to me, and I requested 
him to let me know what other letters he 
had, that I might be able to see if I could be 
useful. 


He mentioned particularly the names of 


the present Lord Chancellor, then Mr. 
Brougham, also Mr. Hume, Mr. Stanley, and 
some other parties, whose speeches made 
them seem, at a distance, factious subjects. — 
For men have a coarse way of judging poli- 
ticlans remote from the seat of government, 
in colonies as well as elsewhere. 

Having asked him to dine with me on the 
following day, I begged him to do nothing 
with his letters till | had time to consider in 
what way I could be serviceable, requesting 
him to call upon me next morning. This he 
agreed to do, and we parted. 

After he had gone away, I turned over the 
business in my mind, and came to the conclu- 
sion, that if there was reason in what he 
wanted, the consent of government would 
not be withheld to the framing of a measure 
that would allay the provincial ferment. 

Accordingly, when he called next morning, 
we went up in a boat to Downing street, and 
in the course of the passage, I begged him 


Mr. Rolfe was below stairs in the waiting- 
room when I had this interview, and Mr. Hor- 
ton, withalert and meritorious condescension, 
as | considered it, consented to see him, though 
he was no accredited functionary. 

Mr. Rolfe, on his part, agreed not to deliver 
his factious letters, and out of this arrange- 
ment rose a consent that he should be consult- 
ed in the provisions of a bill to naturalize the 
aliens. ‘he whole proceeding on the part of 
government, was in the very best spirit, and 
| had reason to believe, from a letter that Mr. 
Rolfe wrote to me of acknowledgement, that 
[ had been instrumental in appeasing the dis- 
contents of the Province. But he brought me 
the draft of a bill, which he himself had 
drawn, totally ditferent from what I understood 
the colonial department would sanction. 

On reading his bill I saw, that as a political 
measure, it was, as I said to Mr. Rolfe him- 
self} cursed stuff, and would never be sanction- 
ed. And I beseeched him to suppress it as a 
very foolish thing. To this he seemingly 
agreed, and with Dr. Strachan, who was then 
in London, and Mr. Stephen, the counsel to 
the colonial office, he was put into what may 
be called a connived-at communication. The 
result was, that he, as I conceived, acceded to 
a bill which Mr. Stephen was directed to 
prepare, and returned to the Canadas pleased, 
as | had supposed, with the agreeable termina- 
tion of his mission; but I was greatly deceived, 
for, as itafterwards turned out, the mission to 
London of Mr. Rolfe was not so much to pacify 
his country, and to allay the ferment which had 
been chaffed and excited among the people, as 
to obtain that kind of notoriety for himself, 
which some sort of patriots deem fame. The 
courses into which I had allured him, had, it 
was afterwards manifested, baffled and disap- 
pointed his rancid ambition. 


CHAPTER V. 


Trip to Dover—to France. Adventure there. 


Return to England. 





Durine the controversy between the commis- 
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sioners and the secretary of state, set on by 
the Canadian clergy and their black abettors 
here, Col. Cockburn and Mr. Davidson went 
with their families to Dover, as a quiet water- 
ing-place, and I, who had been detained in 
London, made an excursion to see them. 

The fact is, that the aspect of the controver- 
sy was at that time not very conciliatory, and 
being afraid the Company would burst like a 
bubble, I was so exceedingly anxious and ap- 
prehensive of the loss I might have occasioned 
to the friends I had induced to take shares in 
the concern, that I could not rest. The idea 
had such possession of my head, that I hoped 
a change of scene would relieve me, as if any 
such change could allay the rankling of the 
dart that was carried in my side everywhere. 

I have already noticed asa constitutional pe- 
culiarity, when in this excessive earnest state, 
how much I am apt to fal! into fits of self-ab- 
sorption, in which, in a great measure, every 
thing but the present is forgotten. During my 
visit to Dover I became subject to one of these, 
the result of which neither Col. Cockburn nor 
Mr. Davidson are likely soon to forget. 

Everv body who has ever been at Dever 
knows that it is one of the vilest blue-devil 
haunts on the face of the earth, except Little 
York in U. Canada, when he has been there one 
day. I wasnot at the time in a condition to 
contend with the local influences, and of course 
longed exceedingly, after the first four and 
twenty hours to leave it. Being in this dis- 
mal state on the quay with my friends, and 
seeing the French packet preparing to sail, | 
left them and went on board, with the inten- 
tion of just looking at ‘the gate of Calais” and 
returning, as if I could see Hogarth’s charact- 
ers there. I never thought of a passport, nor 
of looking at the contents of my pocket, but 
sailed away,and was hideously sea-sick, which 
is not a condition favourable to philosophy. 

Late at night we landed, and in a house on 
the pier underwent an examination, during 
whichI was admonished for coming without a 
passport; asl declared, however, my intention 
of returning with the packet, the omission was 





soon got over. But it made my helplessness 
very apparent to the bystanders, one of whom | 
had compassion enough to shew me to an 
inn. 

After taking some refreshments, I saw the 
house would not do, and calling tor my bill, | 
put my hand in my pocket, but started aghast | 
to find I had left my purse with a few sover- 
eigns in my portmanteau, and had come away 
with only two or three shillings, little more 
than sufficed to settle the demand, 

Intending to go back in the morning, the! 
discovery did not bowever disconcert me, so I | 
left the house, and went to Dessin’s grand ho- 
tel, where, as all travellers find themselves, I 
was elegantly and comfortably entertained, but 
how was a total stranger and foreigner to pay 
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the bill, never once occurred to me, my head 
was so full of other matters. 

In the course of the night a terrible storm 
came on, 


“ The wind blew, as ‘t wad blow its last, 
‘The rattling showers rose on the blast, 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d, 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow‘d; 
That night a child might understand 

‘The de‘il had business on his hand." 


Next morning it was still sostormy, that the 
master of the packet called to inform me that 
he durst not venture to sea. 

The intelligence was not terrible, as the 
town was to beseen; it proved, however, but 
an uninteresting place; every curiosity was 
soon inspected, and my time, the day being 
showery, began to hang very heavy and em- 
barrassing. In this predicament, forgetting 
the state of my purse, I resolved to visit Dun- 
kirk, and accordingly ordering a carriage, 
drove off. 

The weather brightened, and I was amused 
with my journey, particularly with several bu- 
rying grounds which the carriage passed, the 
most lugubrious spectacles I had ever seen; 
the gayest of which would have m sedate 
English gibbet “guffaw” to look at its fantas- 
tic horrors. 

Fortunately I had money enough, with the 
help of a small piece borrowed from the driv- 
er, to pay my way, but returned from Dunkirk 
to Calais without a fraction in my pocket; 
roused, however, from my brown study, I was 
like to eat my fingers at my stupidity. 

Here was I, without a farthing, in one of 
the most splendid hotels in Europe, in a foreign 
land, among the French too, deep in debt to 
my courier, and not a friend to assist me. I 
was excessively vexed, but as self-upbraiding 
will pay no bills, I at last called for the land- 
lord and told him how I was situated, request- 
ing him to get payment from the captain of 
the packet, adding, and as I did not like to be 
without money, to lend me a Napoleon. The 
man Jaughed, lent me the money, and so clear- 
ed my way. 

“ Really, said I to myself, “ the French are 
a very polite people: an English landlord 
would have referred an unknown foreigner in 
such circumstances to the stocks, and a Scotch 
one, for his hardiness, would have threatened 
him with the jougs.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anxieties. Determination of the Canadian 
Directors. Judicious resolution. The 
Omen. Local memory. Curious stances. 


Joxine apart, however, the period between 
my return fiom America, until the vindica- 
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tion of the commissioners was established,,and dashes amidst wooded fragments and tall 
proved exceedingly irksome, for although the| precipices,—the Dunkeld of America. 
commissioners knew that they had conscien-| Above the village on the brow of a hill, 
tiously executed their trust, we could not dis-'stands a pretty octagon church, built by old 
guise from ourselves that, as we had enjoyed, Mr. Ellice before the Independence, and I 
a discretionary freedom of opinion, a door; was told on the spot, that it was known to 
was thereby opened by which cavil might en-| his lady ;—in consequence, it struck me_ that 
ter and commit her nuisances with impunity.|a view of the place would be an acceptable 
To apply to any serious course of study present, and on my way to Canada, I exam- 
while the eclipse was in travel, it is needless ined the environs to choose the most striking 
to say was impossible. I never spent an’ point to obtain it. On my return home, | de- 
equal space of life so idly; for although my scribed it to a young lady, who possessed su- 
time was occupied with many quests, which! perior power with her pencil, but I forgot to 
I thought might be useful if the Company tell her in what direction the water ran, and 
became ultimately established, | could not in consequence, she made it flow the wrong 
divest myself of anxiety. My only confi-| way. She saw, however, by the scenery that 
dence was in the determination of the court there was something incongruous in the pic- 
of directors to let the commissioners fight:ture, and made another drawing, changing 
their own battle. This I think was chiefly the current, and so verifying the likeness ; 
owing, as I have said, to the governor, Mr,'a copy was then produced, and though no 
Charles Bosanquet, and gave mea very high sketch had been taken on the spot, and months 
opinion of his tact and sagacity. He saw at had elapsed since it was seen, my servant, 
once the consequences which would ensue if, who was at Little Fails with me, knew the 
the Company took any part in the question,' landscape at once. I gave the late Lady 
and accordingly recommended the award to Hannah Eijlice the drawings. 
be accepted as if it had not been controverted.| Among painters the faculty may be com- 
I have no doubt that by this straiht-forward mon, but I have no talent that way, though 
decision he surprised and got the weather- possessed of some inclination to make archi- 
gauge ina dispute in which the government, tectural designs. Nor am | at all times sure, 
by listening to the representations of the that my description is sufficiently distinct to 
clergy, came shockingly off by the lee. [ enable another to paint from it; after all, 
conceive, by having suggested and carried however, | suspect that some observance of 
into effect this most judicious mancuvre, he the contour of things and of their character is 
did the Canada Company “some service,” really the whole extent occasionally experi- 
and now that their stock is the most flourish-' enced; to myself it is a very useless endow- 
ing in London, it should be remembered ; but ment, for [ have never been in any situation 
gratitude is not an obligation of their charter. where it was required. Besides, it cannot al- 
However, to proceed: while matters were ways be voluntarily commanded, it is like the 
in abeyance during the commissioners’ con-' poet’s tytte or the singer’s voice, liable to be, 
trovesy, although my mind was in novery if the expression may be used, sometimes 
comfortable state, I wrote the tale of the brighter and dimmer, as the sensorium hap- 
Omen, a continuation, as it may be called, pens to be interested, nor is it always the most 
of a former attempt to embody presentiments striking objects that make the strongest im- 
and feelings in situations not uncommon, for pression ; a ludicrous instance of this may be 
it has always appeared to me, that the more also noted. I saw the present Queen of 
mysterious the sentiments are to which one France a few days before she was married, 


desires to give |she was then very simply dressed, going to a 
| court gala, her gown was of light blue satin, 
“ A local habitation and a name,” ishort sleeved, and her meagre arms were 
f : _ | without gloves. 
the more simple and ordinary should the vehi-| But the most curious example is in a pic- 


cle be in which they are tobe conveyed. The ture of my lamented and kind friend the late 
state-coach is a. employed to bring the [Parl of Blessington, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
crown from the Tower, an unobserved hack- mas i e Somerset House exhibiti 
ney does as well, or rather I shou!d say, bet- wa thir nameless 
ter, | In going through the rooms without noti- 
Perhaps 1 may here properly introdnee an cing whose it was, I looked at it strangely 
instance of that peculiar local memory to struck, and said toa gentleman who was with 
which I have alluded, and in which I think me, “ If that picture is like, and I should ever 
myself in some measure remarkable. Among become acquainted with the original, we shall 
other properties which Mr.Ellice inherited be great friends.” On looking at the cata- 
in the state of New York, was one at Little logue, we saw it was Lord Mountjoy. Years 
Falls, on the Mohawk river. The situation after, m 1821, I became acquainted with his 
18 greatly picturesque,—a large river tumbles’ Lordship, he was then Earl of Blessington, 
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and I had forgot all about the portrait of Lora 
Mountjoy. We did, however, become friends, 
but it was not till long after, when his appear- 
ance was greatly changed, that 1 knew he 
had ever been Lord Mountjoy, not indeed till 
one day when, sauntering through the draw- 
ing rooms in his mansion, St. James’s Square, 
I discovered among the pictures the identical 
portrait by Lawrence, hanging in one of the 
front apartments, on the left side of the en- 
trance to the saloon, next to the fire-place. 
was removed when the house was let to the 
Wyndham club, but there was a stain on the 
crimson paper Which marked where the frame} 
had been. 

It is something like this which enables per- 
sons to identify, after a long interval, stolen 
goods, but in the peculiarity of recalling ob- 
jects of sight, and deseribing them as if they 
were present, consists the faculty of loc: 1] 
memory. 
complexion, and hues of the hair; it is no- 
thing to boast of, though it helps to make in. 
dividuality and to mark identity. The late 
unfortunate Stanislaus, the last King of Po- 
land, had the endowment to a very extraor- 
dinary degree, He once so described the 
Empress Catherine If. to a painter, that one 
of the best likenesses ever painted of her im- 
perial majesty was produced. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The death of my mother. Reflections. 


WuiLe the controversy between the commis- 
sioners and the colonial oflice was proceeding, 
| was overtaken by a sorrowful misfortune. 
the course of nature my mother’s life was 
drawing to a close, and could not re asonably | 
be expected to be much prolonged, but the| 
sudden extinction of her intellectual faculties 
Was not anticipated ; 
ten with a severe stroke of paralysis, which at | 
once disabled her corporeal func tions, and, to 
a very painiul degree, obscured her mind. The 
account of this event came at a time when | 
was not. very able to pay her a visit, but, after 
consulting the doctor, | set off by the mail, and 
found her condition to be as hepless as it had 
been described. She lingered several months, 
though, to her family, she was literally no 
more, . 

On my entering her room she recognised 
me, and in the effort to express her gladness, 
became awake, as it were, to her own situa- 
tion, and wept bitterly, attempting, with inef- 
fectual babble, to explain what she felt. This 
was her last effort of intelligence, for although 
she continued to recognise me while I re- 
mained, she evinced no particular recollection 
of herself, nor of the mere vegetable existence 


It | 


Like freckies of the skin, tints of 


In| 


she was, however, smnit-| 
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to which she had been reduced, indeed all her 
sensibilities gradually declined. 

No doubt the death of a parent is a very 
common occurrence, and the grief of it is mi- 
tigated by that circumstance, and by the con- 
sideration that it be longs to the i inevitable inci- 
dents of humanity ; “but every sorrow 1: 


> 


s 
rendered more or less severe by the circum- 
stances in which it takes place. In this case, 
| when I look back on the intervening events, I 
cannot but regard my mother as fortunate in 
jthe time of her end; she was in consequence 
| spared from many afflictions, of a kind she 
| have felt kee nly. The very oblitera- 
tion of her faculties was in itself a muffing of 
sorrow, and though their obscurity could not 
be witnessed without anguish, there was a 
blessing in the dispensation. It in this par- 
took of the colour of her life; full in its pri- 
vacy of what, to the female mind, are great 
vicissitudes, it called forth exertion, and though 
few could suffer more intensely, still fewer 
could look at the worst of fortune more undis- 
mayed, when endeavour might avert the threat- 
ening. 

To myself the event was, perhaps, more 
influential than most readers may imagine. 
From my very childhood it had been my 
greatest delight to please this affectionate 
parent, and in consequence her loss weaken- 
ed, if I may say, the motive that had previous- 
ly impelled my energies. The world to me 
was deprived of one that I was actuated by an 
endeavour to gratify, and in proportion the 
charm of life was diminished in its power; but 
the misfortunes also were weakened in their 
pungency, and no effort of reason was neces- 
sary to convince me, that I would suffer less 
by not having her anxieties to consider. 
| Many years before I had lost my father; but 
although ‘few could have stronger claims on 
the reverence of their children than those to 
iw hich he was entitled, there isa difference in 
'the filial love what belongs te the father, from 
that which the child’s heart thinks is the mo- 
jther’s due. The one is allied to esteem, 
frie ndship, and respect, but the other is a gen- 
i tle feeling composed of confidence, kindness, 
and cratitude. The one is more masculine in 
all its qualities; but the other, without the 
mind being able to say wherefore, is at once 
more durable and tender. Fiction has often 
recorded those divorces of the heart to which 
paternal regard is liable, but it isa rare and 
improbable occurrence to suppose the aliena- 
tion of maternal love. I am, however, saying 
more than ean be requisite to the reader who 
has survived his parents, even though he may 
not feel so much the curtailment of his mo- 
tives to exertion. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Emigration practically considered. Mr. 
Horton’s * plan. A suggestion concern- 
ing a fund for emigration. 


For many years I had paid a kind of desul- 
tory attention to colonial subjects, and now see- 
ing before me a prospect of being engaged 
practically with schemes of emigration and the 
care of settlers, | began to apply to the details 
of those branches. 

While engaged in these pursuits, accidental] 
circumstances brought me acquainted with 
Mr. Horton’s ideas on the same object, and it 
was gratifying to find my theoretical notions 
coincided with his, which were derived from 
or at least corroborated by parliamentary in- 
vestigations. I do not think his intelligence 
in this branch of policy has been appreciated at 
half its worth; but while I cannot sufficiently 
express my humble approbation of his endea- 
vours, I beg respectfully to differ from him 
with regard to the means of attaining his 
ends. 

One important fact he has completely ascer- 
tained, and that is, that in the present circum- 
stances of this country, the population is su- 
perabundant, and the employments conse- 
quently deficient. 

Having perfectly determined this truth, he 
benevolently sought to provide a fund for the 
relief of the kingdom, optional, it is true, in the 
adoption, but coercive when once adopted. | 
refer to the power he has procured for parishes 
to mortgage their rates in order to raise a fund 
for the transportation of paupers. On_ this 
scheme, though feasible, we have always dif- 
fered. 

The tendency of his plan appeared to me to 
be the relief of England only trom her super- 
abundant labourers, which I contended could 
not be done without increasing, in effect, the 
price of labour, and that his measure was ob- 
jectionable because it would have at once this 

effect, and the effect of increasing the paro- 
chial expenditure. It seemed to me that the 
relief to England would be nugatory. By 
transporting the superabundant population to 
the colonies, you benefitted them at the ex- 
pense of England, inasmuch as by increasing 
their population, you extended the basis upon 
which constitutionally taxation could be levied; 
and I held it to be constitutionally better than 
his measure, that a price should be put upon 
the crown lands in the colonies, and that from 


the sales of them a fund available for purposes 


of emigration should be formed. Thus, out of 
the colonies themselves, deriving benefit from 


This view of the subject did not, however, 
so clearly strike me as advantageous till after 
it had been determined that the money to be 
paid by the Canada Company should not be 
given to my constituents, but unconstitution- 
ally appropriated to prevent the necessity of 
applying to Parliament for aid here, or to the 
provincial House of Assembly. It seemed to 
me that the Crown usurped a power contrary 
to the constitution, when it appropriated the 
proceeds of the national domains without the 
sanction of Parliament. 

Finding myself disappointed in the applica- 
tion of the proceeds to the payment of the 
claims, and not approving of the unconstitu- 
tional appropriation which had been made of 
it, | was induced to consider the next best 
means of applying it. 

Public works, in ancient times, were the 
resource to which great kings after their 
wars, when victorious, had recourse for the 
employment of their armies, and as there was 
at that time the Rideau Canal and other ex- 
tensive undertakings projected in Canada, I 
considered that the proceeds of the sale of the 
crown lands might be judiciously employed 
on them; for I had only in common with ma- 
ny of the public, prior to the investigations of 
Mr. Horton, a vague notion respecting the 
superabundant population of the United King- 
dom. But when that fact was indisputably 
ascertained, it appeared to me that it would 
be a most beneficial application of the money 
to throw it into a fund to assist purposes of 
emigration. As yet no visible benefit is na- 
tionally derived from sending off the swarm- 
ings of the superabundant population, although 
a Jegitimate fund is within reach, 

Without question it may be expected that 
a legislature will spare its subjects as much 
as possible from taxation, and therefore it is 
apparently not far removed from a wise po- 
licy, to make use of the national property to 
avoid taxation. But this surely is not con- 
constitutional’? I do not, however, like to 
consider faults so much as remedies, and 
therefore would regard money arising from the 
sale of the crown lands in colonies as consti- 
tuting a separate fund from that which is 
formed from the regular revenue, and the en- 
couragement of enigration seems the right 
application of it. 

The revenue of a state, or colony, or com- 
munity, should be raised frum the people, and 
I hold that the money arising from the sale of 
the crown lands in the colonies should be se- 
parately considered from the revenues. In- 
stead, therefore, of giving parishes the power 
of mortgaging their poor-rates, I would say 


immigration, a fi > drawn fi > 

ag “nt — ew — "e for = there is an adequate fund already provided by 
se ) ( 1A ( * © 2 id 

purpose oF promomng te emigration trom the! the colonial lands to defray the removal of 


mother country. 


* The Right Honourable Sir R. J. W. Horton was not 


emigrants, and thereby to relieve the parishes. 
But as it is, the people of England tax them- 





knighied when in the Colonial Office 


selves for the removal of paupers, and neither 
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[reland nor Scotland are in a condition to|nada, an occurrence took place, which had a 
share in the boon, if it be one.* Why should| very material effect on my comfort. Arch- 
the inhabitants of a parish here contribute, for; deacon Strachan was at the time in Scotland, 
example, to increase the population of Ca-'and before my departure from London, I re- 
nada, thereby reducing the taxation payable | ceived a letter from him enclosing two others, 
by the previous Canadian population! We jone for Major Hillier the Secretary, the other 
begin at the wrong end of the business. We for the Attorney-general of the province; 
transfer our labourers to Canada, and they these letters as he said in his, would contri- 
must be very little worth indeed if Canada| bute to make my situation in the province 
will not pay the expense, by the sale of the | agreeable. The whole spirit and tenor of his 
crowrslands, of bringing them over. By their observations tended to impress me with a very 
presence the value of land is augmented, and, | distinct apprehension that I had been viewed 
as the case is, at the expense of the people of; with jealousy and distrust in the province, for 
England; but constitute a fund trom the sale; what cause | could not divine, but his com- 
of the crown lands in the colony, and you re-| munication was exceedingly friendly, though 


lieve the people of England. 

It is some satisfaction, that in an effort to 
relieve the distresses of the English and Irish 
parishes, | have not been altogether nugatory. 
On every occasion, [but of late they have been 
very limited,] I have endeavoured to persuade 
many of those gentlemen who have taken an 
interest in emigration, that the true fund by 


which it can be promoted is the proceeds of 


the crown lands abroad, and on a recent ap- 
plication from a society in Ireland through 
the Colonial Office, I urged the expendiency 
of making the revenues arising from the sale 
of the crown lands contributory to this pur- 
pose. How much would the twenty thousand 
pounds a year payable by the Canada Com- 
pany contribute to this object ! 

Besides thus conceiving that a fund might 
be constitutionally provided for drawing off 
a regular stream of emigration, I ought to 
mention that I submitted to the Earl of Dal- 
housie, and afterwards to Lord Howick, a plan 
of colonization which, in a fiscal respect, 
might be made productive. The Earl of Dal- 
housie himself examined the plan with care, 
which was so far gratifying ; for if the Canada 
Company can make money of their specula- 
tion, our statesmen should explain to the na- 
tion how the colonies cost so niuch. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Letter from Dr. Strachan. Letter to Sir 
P. Maitland, the lieutenant-governor. Sail 
for America. 


Wen the time arrived for my going to Ca- 


* Ireland has no poor-rates to mortgage, and conse- 
quently cannot benefit by Mr. Horton's measure, and I 
have an account, which I gave to him, that shows how 
little it is applicable to Scolland. By this account it ap- 
pears that 

86 parishes support their paupers by assessment. 

431 do. do. by collections atthe kirk doors. 

155 do. have orhad saved money. 

202 do. have mortifications, or funds arising from 

—_— legacies. 

874 

N B. The great towns are considered as single parishes; 
all the parishes collect on Sunday. 


he had overstepped propriety towards me in 
making it. He forgot that] was but the ser- 
vant of the Company, and had no discretiona- 
ry power to consult any one not responsible 
for his advice. 

I ought perhaps to have made the Direc- 
tors of the Canada Company acquainted with 
‘the letter, but upon consideration, I thought 
the least said is soonest mended. I therefore 
kept it to myself, determined to act precisely 
as if it had never been received. Before, 
however, leaving London, perhaps on the very 
day I received the letter, | went down to the 
Colonial Office to take leave of Mr. Horton, 
and to receive a letter from the Secretary of 
State to Sir Peregrine Maitland, to be de- 
livered to his Excellency along with my dis- 
patch from the Directors of the Company, ap- 
prising him of my mission. 

In giving me the official letter, Mr. Horton 
said in rather a particular manner to me, that 
in delivering it I should request Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, as a personal favour, to ap- 
prise me himself if at any time complaint was 
made of me. This communication which was 
very kind in its tenor, coming after Dr. 
Strachan’s communication, confirmed me in 
the notion that I had been an object of parti- 
cular jealousy, when a commissioner, and } 
need not say that the groundless charge filled 
me with resentment. 

I soon after left London for the Isle of 
Wight, where I was joined by Mr. George 
W of Ditton Park, who was going to 
Canada to spy the nakedness of the land, with 
a view then of ultimately settling in it. I 
am not sure that Mr. W was aware in 
the course of the voyage of my having any 
cause of uneasiness, but in going to Canada 
from New York, I made him acquainted with 
my suspicions and conjectures, all which bore 
upon a belief that | was not destined to be 
very comfortable during my residence in 
Canada. 








Nore By THE EpITor. 


There is an Appendix to the first volume of the Auto- 
biography which terminates with thir ehapter. It con- 
sists of the correspondence between Mr. Galt on behalf of 





the Canada Company and the then Secretary of State, 
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Lord Bathurst. Butas not forming an integral part of the; personal knowledge of them. In a word, I 

biography, nor coutaming matters of geucral interest, | 4 os left destitute of those resources of advice 

republicaiion is here dispensed with ; , : : ; 
and information, which the nature of my mis- 

ision so greatly required. 

Perhaps it may be said that a person of 


EPOCH SIXTH. /more prudence would have hesitated to un- 
dertake so important a charge under such 
CHAPTER 1 circumstances, but as my first class of ob- 


ijects were of the nature of inquiries, [ did 
; ; , : . |not recard these omissions as | ought; but | 
Re flecttons. l uprovided for difficu ttes.—| did attach importance to them, and thiey did 
Prese ntiments. Arrival at New York.| weich so heavily on my mind, that for the 
News rom the c onsul,——a’ Geneva. At} sreateat part of the passage out to New York, 
Batavia. Buffuloe. hy anada newsp: pers. | they actually seemed to me as of a sinister 
Conduct of Mr. Rolfe. Arrival. Wait character, in spite of reason and the honour- 
on the Governor. Consequences. able reputation of those | had to deal with. In 
| fact I could not entirely repel astrange presen- 
[ pip not feel myself entering seriously |timent with which I was haunted, that there 
the arena of life, till I undertook my second! was something of method in the proceedings 
mission to Canada. Absurd asthe expression|that defied discernment, at least it baflled 
may seem, it is nevertheless just. Whatever] mine. . 
| had done before or encountered, seemed}! The cares of my duties commenced with 
mere skirmishing to what then awaited me.|my arrival at New York, and the considera- 
I felt the full weight of my task, it 1s true, | tions which depressed meon the voyage be- 
but a persuasion that if it were well done, l|ecame fainter, but still I could not “entirely 
would obtain a degree of enviable credit.—} shake off the bodements with which my 
‘The employment was inviting from that cir-| thoughts were occasionally depressed. 
cumstance and the difficulties were there-|  [n stating this, | am convinced that all who 
fore undervalued; they were, however, seen,| read it will think me indulgent to unwarrant- 
distinctly enough, but I trusted too much tolable fancies, but the future will show how 
the a ps om pare be conceded to} far I was affected by mere imaginary doubts. 
ume. 4 overlooked my eing the Ae dgoniaadl The novelty of arriving in New York 
tative of others, who had not paid the same} vould have superseded all apprehensions, but 
oo to the subject as I had done myself, | it happened that on the day I landed, the 
Wer vere eee aot in ere sufficiently consul mentioned tome ina manner not calcu- 
seunerntios pdms ditticulties to be te lated to allay my nameless apprehensions, 
come, i lis there Was an error, a pardon-| 4}, ey Rta 5 a . ern aC. 
able one, however, for it implied that | only | tnt tg Bragg thes Boe Se 
entertained that respect for the directors Po pangra reid egies Sy rgreet a4 Super 
: er ‘in which I was mentioned as one of his ad- 
the Canada Company, which their conduct! vicers, The story at the time surprised, but 
had obtained for them in the world; a man of tittle interested me: Lonly recollected the file 
more actual experience in the business awalt-| oF his newspapers, and the civility of the 
ing him, would have fortified himself with) agitors in veneral: nor could I imagine that 
better provisions, but though | thought them | there enn any thing in the trasenetion hints: 
-CeSSArV YW j espe} aru i 4 J a | i ‘ 
ean ali Se, ee Sree ents of an equivocal interpretation. 
under the same aspect of circumstances—|  * Tom New York Mr. \ serene and I pro- 
Far be it from me, in stating this, to impute ceeded to Geneva, where I stopped some time 
blame: I think the directors did what et geen the forms, books, and bonds, “Se 
thought best. However, my object is mere-| the Pulteney’s-office there; where all was in 
ly to request the reader to bear in mind, that |the frankest manner thrown open, and I was 
with the most liberal discretionary authority | !ighly pleased with my reception. 
that any man could require in a great trust, | From 
and responsible for the administration of near-|@mined the same things in the Holland Com- 
ly a million of money, I was hampered with|Pany’s office, where | experienced equal con- 
the most inconsistent. restrictions. | fidence and gratification, especially when it 
I was not allowed to take with me any | turned out that | had many years before been 
clerk, far less a person in whom I could con-|@¢quainted with some of the agent’s friends. 
fide; I had not even a letter of introduction| fle was related to the Mons. Otto, who 
but the official vouchers, although there were |Signed the preliminaries, on the part of the 
in the directory, gentlemen who had resided | French, to the treaty of Amiens. 
in Canada many years, and had numerous} From Batavia we proceeded to Buffaloe, 
friends in all parts of the country. I had, nojand without any particular adventure arrived 
doubt, my own friends, but I had very little}at Niagara, with the intention of going to 





Geneva | went to Batavia, and ex- 
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York next day. Here we met with Canada 
newspapers, and among them with Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland’s speech at the opening of the 
provincia] parliament. Conceive my asion- 
ishment, however, on seeing, notwithstand- 
ing what had been done for Mr. Rolfe, and 
his letter of acknowledgment, that he had 
given notice of his intention to bring in an 
alien bill, although the governor from the 
throne had announced a similar measure. 

I had never then experienced such a pros- 
tration of principle on the part of any man. 

Next day we reached York, and I immedi- 
ately waited on the governor to deliver the 
letters from the secretary of state, and from 
the directors of the Canada Company. In 
the course of the conversation which ensued, 
I complained of the manner in which Mr. 
Rolfe had acted, and sad, that if he persever- 
ed in his resolution, I should feel it my duty 
to petition the lower house against his non- 
sensical bill, for such it appeared to me to be, 
as it would have the effect of molesting the 
province, and thereby indirectly injuring 
the interests of the Canada Company. 

The governor at this interview, when I de- 
livered Mr. Horton’s message, mentioned 
that Mackenzie* had made use of a letter I 
had sent him, in a trial to obtain damages for 
an outrage he had suffered in his property by 
a riot. 

Little more then passed, but he invited me 
to dine with him, and politely requested | 
would bring Mr. W. with me. In the mean 
time I sent the two letter which Archdeacon 
Strachan had, | have no doubt, with the 
kindest intentions, transmitted from Edinburgh, 
little, 1 think, aware that his own communi- 
cation disclosed how much I should stand in 
need of patronage in the province. I then 
sent for Mr. Rolfe, and before Mr. W. made 
no effort to mitigate my reproaches. His 
excuse for the part he was playing was very 
lame, offering to introduce me to some mem- 
bers of his faction in the house of assembly, 
and particularly toa Mr. Bidwell, who was 
afterwards speaker, but I refused to have any 
thing todo with him or them, and I never 
afterwards spoke to him, or in any way re- 
cognized him, further than once in_ passing 
on the highway by a cold bow. 
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from Archdeacon Strachan, that they appear- 
ed not to have previously communicated with 
each other, and that they had something to 
say together. ‘They did not notice that they 
had received the letters, but I mentioned to 
them my surprize at the conduct of Rolfe, 
and declared if he persisted in attempting to 
force his alien bill, 1 would expose his con- 
duct to the public attention. 

This, be it observed, was within a few 
hours after my arrival; when I had no time to 
do any thing, and when, what I proposed to 
do, was necessarily contingent on the approval 
of Sir Peregrine Maitland. 


[We omit the three following chapters 
which are taken up with a correspondence 
between Sir P. Maitland and Mr. Galt-- 
barren of facts and incidents, and only inter- 
esung to the feelings of the latter, who was 
wrongfully accused of siding in his former 
visits, with political agitators-Eprror. ] 


CHAPTER V. 


At Quebec. Alttentions from the Earl and 
Countess of Dalhousie. Mention to his 
Lordship my reception in Upper Canada. 
Business. An amateur theatre. Return 
to Upper Canada. 


I*xom Montreal we went to Quebec, where 
we arrived soon before the provincial Parlia- 
ment met. Besides the business which I had 
to execute there for the Canada Company, I 
considered it my duty, having time by winter, 
to do as much as [ could for the sufferers by 
the late war, and I mentioned to the Earl of 
Dalhousie my intention to canvass the oppo- 
sition on the subject; making certain that the 
Government party would support my endeav- 
ours to procure indemnification. His Lord- 
ship considered it a very hopeless task, but 
agreed in opinion that every measure should 
be tried. 





Subsequent transactions had perhaps, some 
effect in hardening the decision | had come 
to, but never having been a politician all my 
life, the conduct of Rolfe was not calculated 
to seduce me from the state of seclusion in 
which | had ever kept myself. 

After dinner, at the government house, 
when the company adjoured to the gallery to 
take coffee, | thought that I perceived, form 
some sort of free-masonary between the 
two gentlemen to whom I had the letters 





* Editor of the Co'onial Advocate 











While at Quebec, I was greatly indebted 
to the Earl and Countess for particular atten- 
tion, and L took an opportunity of stating to 
his Lordship in what manner [ had been treat- 
ed and regarded in Upper Canada, expressing 
my surprise that | who had never been in all 
my life a political character, should be sup- 
posed to turn politician in that province ; but 
there was no help for being so regarded. Mis- 
conception and misrepresentation were busy 
against me, and | had no alternative but to 
hope that the same condact I had pursued at 
1ome would in the end prevail. 





Seeing that I had established myself where 
32 
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a better understanding existed respecting me]o 


rs, and some of them outlined by themselves. 


than in the Upper province, I set about my|Their Excellencies came tothe performance 


work, and as my time was necessarily limit- 
ed, [had a great deal to do, but the month 
spent at Quebec was about the most varied 
and pleasant of my life. Tor when I had ex- 
ecuted the essential business intrusted to me 
by the Canada Company, I laboured to get the 
claims adjusted, and certainly succeeded in 


in state, and the receipts, in addition to giv- 
ing fifty pounds to the Emigrant Society of 
the town, left a considerable balance to be ap- 
propriated for the expenses of fitting up the 
theatre. 
of stimulus to the amusements of the time, 
and | must say, if Quebec did not then en- 


Indeed, the whole affair gave a sort 


obtaining a candid degree of attention from|joy a merry season, it must be a joyous place. 


the Canadian party. A committee of the 
Tlouse of Assembly was appointed to investi- 
gate the claims, and the gentlemen of which 
it was composed requested me to draw up the 
Report myself for the House. 

As it was necessary to conciliate the Eng- 
lish and Government party in this proceeding, 
{ diddraw up the Report, and before showing 
it toany of the Canadian gentlemen to whom 
I was so much obliged, | submitted it to one 
of the Legislative Council, who made some 
verbal alterations on the draft which I still 
possess, and then I showed it to Lord Dalhou- 
sie. His Lordship was pleased to think that 
more had been accomplished than he had ex- 
pected, and the difficulty of getting it through 
the Lower House overcome. 

The report was then given in to the com- 
mittee, and passed the Lower House unanim- 
ously, but to my astonishment when it was 
submitted to the Legislative Council, where 
the Government party was strongest, it was 
thrown out. 

The rejection took place after I had left 
Quebec, for my time there was necessarily 
limited; but the result was exceedingly dis- 
tressing, nor can I say yet that its effects have 
faded from my mind. I canonly think that 
if such rancour prevails between the English 
and French factions as to be so irreconcilea- 
ble, it is not to be wondered at that the prov- 
ince should beso distracted. In this particu- 
lar case the French party acted in the best 
spirit, and [ can only testify to their good 
will *. 

in other respects my residence at Quebec 
was extremely agreeable, no bound was set 
to the hospitality of the gentlemen to whom 
I was made known, and though I had much 
to do, I had leisure, from the rigour of the 
weather, for amusement. Besides constant 
private parties,an amateur theatre was got 
up, and Iwrote a farce for it, in which the pe- 
culiarities of the inhabitants were caricatured. 
It was not however all mine; no less than thir- 
ty-three contributors gave jokes and hints to 
the composition. It was admirably well per- 
formed, as the parts were written for the act- 


= 





* - a . . . 
Dr, Dunlop was with me, and performed a highland 
chietiain in the fa ce,—to those Who know his grotesque 
manner I need notsay how ; the restof the world can 
hot concelve it. Drolling on my court tothe opposition, 


Mr. W—— returned to England before 


the festivities commenced, and then intended 
toreturn as a settler to the Upper province, 
but he married when he got home, and the 
intention was abandoned. 


Connected with the dramatic entertain- 


ment, an amusing occurrence took place.— 
Before the farce was distributed among those 
who were to perform the parts, we had a noc- 
turnal sederunt with whiskey punch in the 
castle of St. Louis to read the play,and it hap- 
pened that in coming from the Hon. Captain 
Maul’s room, the gentleman who was to per- 
form the part of a Glasgow merchant, took 
the farce in his pocket. 
covered with snow, and the air frosty, which 
caused him to stumble and lose the manu- 
script, by which event there was every prob- 
ability that an end would be put to our anti- 
cipated entertainment. The farce, however, 
was found in the street, by some one going 
along. 


The ground was 


After the performance,we had a jovial din- 
ner of an agricultural society at some dis- 
tance from the town, and as I had pro- 
longed my stay to the last minute, I was 


obliged after dinner to travel in a sleigh by 
moonlight over the snow all night, on my re- 
turn to Montreal. 


That visit to Quebec was, as the Scotch 


say, but “a glaik” on the sombre hue of a 
varied life, in which the shade has ever most 
prevailed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Inquiries respecting the climate of Lower 
Canada. Vegetation under the snow.— 
Another local phenomenon. Floating ice 
inthe river. Cross the river. 


Wate at Quebec I considered it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to obtain some information re- 
specting the climate, the encouragement of 
emigration being so essential to my trust. It 
seemed extraordinary that it should be so 
much colder than that of Europe in the same 
latitudes, and I thought only a local cause 
could account for the difference, but my in- 
quiries were not satisfactorily answered; a 








he used to call the meetings “Devonshire House doings.” 


curious fact, however, was mentioned deserv- 
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mg of investigation, and which goes far to]to sail in the Atlantic; but then no species of 


prove that the rigour of the Canadian climate 
will probably abate in time, as the country 
becomes better settled. 

My informant was an intelligent old gen- 
tleman, to whom I was inclined to give im- 


plicit credit; he said, that in the course of 


many years he had observed that the heat of 
the earth hollowed or coved the snow, next 
to the ground, in so much that vegetation 
commenced long before there was any appear- 
ance of the winter departing, and mentioned 
particularly, that on one St. Patrick’s day, 
when the landscape was covered with snow, 


he saw a number of Irish children digging | 


under it to gather shamrocks for the festival. 

From this observation I am disposed to in- 
fer, that the temperature of the earth there 
is none inferior to that of Europe, and that 
we must look for the cause of the extreme 
coldness of the air to something above ground; 
what that may be I do not pretend to explain, 
but when it is considered that so much of the 
country is covered with wood, of which the 
wind stirs the branches as so many fanners, 
it seems not improbable that as the woods are 
cleared away, the climate will become mil- 
der*. 

Another local phenomenon deserves to be 
examined, and when it is considered how 
much man has attained the mastery of winds 
and currents by steam navigation, it does not 
seem a far fetched notion to imagine that the 
time is not distant when the St. Lawrence, 
below Quebec, shall be rendered navigable 
all the winter. I donot undertake to say how 
this may be done, but it is quite manifest that 
although the river is encumbered with flues 
of ice, it is nevertheless always open to the 
ocean, and art should be able to supply the 
means of rendering the navigation so too. 

It ought to be observed, that the floating 
ice in the channel must have naturally an ef- 
fect in lessening the commotion of the water 
when the winds are unbridled, and that by 
the comparative calm in consequence, the 
navigation by steam may be rendered propor- 
tionably easy. The most obvious mode of 
correcting the impediment is, no doubt, by| 
employing tugs to take down vessels destined | 





* The author does not seem to have ever troubled him- 
self much about physical geography. In his poetical hy 
pothesis of making the branches of the trees tanners, h 
entirely overlooks their property of shading the soil from 
the solarrays. A little inquiry into this subje ct shows us, 
that there is in the same latitudeas marked a difference of 
climate between the western coast of America and the 
eastern coast of Asia, as there is between the western 
coast of Europe and the eastern coast of America. I 
Phiiadelphia, for example, be so much colder in winter 
than Lisbon, and Sinyrna, in nearly the same /aiitude,- 
there is just as marked a contrast between these two cit- 
ies on the one hand, and Pekin in China on the other 
The great cold in winter, and extreme heat in summer, 
are similar in Pekin to what is met with in Philadelphia 
both being in nearly the same latitude. Epir. 


tug has yet been invented that is not liable to 
| become embarrassed in the ice, owing to the 
primitive character and situation of the pad- 
dle wheels. It would certainly be worth while 
to invent an improvement in the situation of 
the paddle wheels, to overcome the imperfec- 
tion alluded to. But although it is admitted 
that the waters of the St. Lawrence are al- 
ways free to the sea, it is as generally con- 
ceived that the navigation of them is inter- 
rupted during the winter. 

This is no place to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject, but while the fact is not disputed, that 
the tidal currents of the St. Lawrence are 
lopen, there should be no hindrance to judi- 
lclous art, in attempting to overcome what is 
deemed at present ams insurmountable obsta- 
cle. 

I was Jed to make these reflections by cros- 
sing the river to Point- Levi, when it was full 
of floes and sheets of ice. The reader will 
recollect, when I mentioned my excursion 
across the Danube to the Russian camp, at 
Widdin, labstained from giving any descrip- 
tion of the passage, because I had in reserve 
an account of crossing, insimilar circumstan- 
ces, the more majestic St. Lawrence. 

The navigation of the Danube was in it- 
self sufficiently appalling, but the pieces of 
ice, though they crashed like a continuous 
peal of thunder, were not large, and one boat- 
lman could steer amidst them without difficul- 
Ity ; ; mine, by his calmness seemed to think 
without danger,but I frankly confess,the scene 
was to me terrific: onthe St. Law rence it 
was sublime. 

The late Sir John Caldwell had ordered his 
barge to be manned for the occasion; we had 
six boatmen, and went on board on the skore 
under the castle of St. Louis. This feat, 
though frequently undertaken, called for al! 
the presence of mind that a stranger could 
icommand. . We lay at full length in the bot- 
ltom of the boat, which was launched down a 
steep inclined plane of ice by the boatmen in- 
to the water, and in the course of a few sec- 
onds the struggle with the ice in the river 
comrne - ed. Whenalarge sheet was encoun- 
tered, the boatmen leapt out upon and shut- 
tled as a were the boat across, relaunching it 
again into the water. Sometimes we met an 
extensive floe of broken pieces, which sur- 
rounded us on al! sides, but the boatmen,none 
daunted, leapt out again and dragged the boat 
through the floe themselves, p lunging amidst 
the floating masses. ‘The passage as it may 
be imagine -d, was tedious, and any thing but 











pleasant. 

When we reached the Point-Levi shore, 
where the ice was fixed to the ground, it was 
some time before we coulddiscover a fit land- 
ing place, for at the time the tide was low, 
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and the ice stood like acliff wherever we at-|“ Cyrus”, saidI in soliloquy, “turned aside 


tempted to get on shore. ithe Euphrates at Babylon, and 
Leaving the boat we embarked in a sleigh, | 
which Sir John Caldwell had provided, and ‘“«« What man dare I dare.’ 


drove to see the falls of Chaudiere, where he} be 
was constructing adam for his mills. he)! ama bigger, ifnot so great a man as the 
work would in this country have been cus | Bersian king, and may I not turn the mighty 
pended, on account of the rigour of the sea-|St- Lawrence as he did the Euphrates, and 
son, for the themometer was then several de-| by a canal, of which the Petite Nation shall 
grees below zero, but the workmen seetned | be the course, lead itinto the Ottawa, especially 
undeterred in their tasks by the cold, as they | "ow when the Granville canal has opened the 
were however obliged to work with iron crows, | Navigation of that other stupendous stream ?”’ 
they all had on gloves made of skins, without | At this time it was spoken of as a project, 
fingers. to overcome the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
After viewing the falls and the dam, we and to render the lakes open to schooner navi- 

returned to Point-Levi,and there re embarked | gation from the sea,—that a chain of canals 
for Quebec, but as it was then ebb water, we should be excavated on the banks of the riv- 
were carried by the ice and current several|et.—a plan actually now proposed. In the 
miles below the landing place, and had for|reverie which Dr. Dunlop's idea suggested, 
some time no prospect of reaching it that|this scheme was necessarily set aside, and a 
night. The sun was setting, and the whole|far better, of course and cheaper notion con- 
surface of the river was covered with sheets|templated ; it ishowever only fair and just to 
and floes. The scene, however, was extraor-| Suppose the other preferable. 

dinarily brilliant, and by drawing ouratten-| From the report afterwards transmitted to 
tion to several points at the same time, les-|me by the surveyor, it would seem that this is 
sened our apprehensions, for the ice on the} not altogether the case ;~ for although it may 
shore extended as far as the eye could reach, be better than the doctor’s scheme of damming 
and here and there the setting sun kindled a ithe Petite Nation, it is prodigiously inferior 
crystalline pinnacle with inconceivable splen-|to that of my Babylonian dream. 

dour. Soon after, we reached the shore, but} By the report, my nation received informa- 
considerably below the landing place. ti n; but itis to be observed, that as I was 

To my companion the excursion did not|never on the spot myself, I can only speak 

seem, from custom, to be very perilous, but) from the opinion of others. 

tome it was truly wild; nor were my feel-| The surveyor found that below the town of 
ings comforted by observing several boats in| Prescot, at the bottom of the lake-navigation, 
the same circumstances as ourselves, though|a canal might very easily be cut, by which a 
the boatmen were cheerily singing,and seem-|communication would be effected with the 





ed altogether unconscious of danger Petite Nation river, and that the level was 
full seven feet under that of the St. Law- 
bbeciitew j rence. He speaks, indeed, of the ease with 
| which a junction may be made, in a strain 
CHAPTER VII. |which gives, whatever may be the truth, a 
| very laudab'e conception of his piety 
A project. Means of effecting it. The| After I received his encouraging report I 


turning of the river St. Lawrence. Mo-|spoke to twoor three friends to have the prac- 
tives for the work ticability of the union scientifically examined 
and stated that the canal wou'd probably re- 
In the course of my retu:n from Quebec to| quire twenty-five thousand pounds, (I was in- 
York in Upper Canada, nothing remarkably | formed only six or eight thousand,) which 1 
interesting occurred ; but in sitting wrapt in | proposed to raise in shares by a company, if 
furs in the sleigh, I had leisure seriously to| the examination verified the surveyor’s re- 
consider a suggestion which Dr. Dunlop had | port. 
made to me respecting the practicability of| My cbject in this business was undoubtedly 
rendering the Petite Nation river navigable] founded on the public utility of the scheme, 
for boats, and [ authorized a surveyor to run|but I was actuated by another motive. 
the level between the waters of itand the St.| It was essential to the prosperity of the 
Lawrence. | Canada Company to make the country better 
As in all cases when I ean do nothing but! known, and to hold out inducements to emi- 
think my imag-nation i, apt * to make hersel{| grants to come from the mother country as 
wings and fly away”, and the doctor’s thought|settlers. The assurance of finding employ- 
became a subject of cogiiation. Assun:ing,|menton their arrival seemed to me the most 
therefore, to myself that the level of the| feasible course to attain this end, and accord- 
Petite Nation world be found lower than the] ingly, I trusted when the Canal Company 
St. Lawrence, I constructeda grand scheme.| would be formed, and the shares made paya- 
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ble by instalments, I might be able to induce 
the Directors of the Canada Company to ad- 
vance the necessary money, at six per cerl, 
interest, taking the Canal for security. 

I did not, however, think ofcalling for much 
actual advance, intending only to set a price 


on certain lots of land, and to take labour on! 


the canal in payment; but circumstances arose 
which prevented me from carrying the de- 
sign into effect, and the reverie of turning the 
superb St. Lawrence “vanished into thin air.” 

In thus relating the objects of my thoughts 
in returning to the Upper province, | should 
state that | was not at all times so absorbed 


with them as not to remark the actual con- 
dition of the country through which I was pass- 


ing. 


‘I'he spring had shown no symptoms to re- 
turn in Lower Canada, but as soon as we 
crossed the Ottawa [Utawas,] the snow was 


evidently melting in the Upper province, and 


it was gratifying to observe every-where, 


that improvement was indisputably active. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


| Cause of my soliciting the superintendency. 
My situation. Accommodations. Invidi- 
ous remark. Colonization. My system. 
Plan of buildings. 





IMMEDIATELY on reaching York I commenc- 
ed the duties of my mission, the objects of 
|which were limited to inquiry, and for the 
accomplishment of these, eight months were 
jallowed; but in consequence of finding be- 
tween two and three hundred offers to pur- 
chase “lots” cf land awaiting investigation, 
I solicited an extension of the time, as my 
duties were thus enlarged, and the operose 
task of establishing a system and routine for 
the future management of the Company’s 
affairs necessarily imposed. The laborious 
and responsible details of the latter tasks 
were not contemplated when I left England, 
but as they were agreeable to me, it was no 
hardship, rather a pleasure to undertake them, 


Perhaps my trusts made me more observant] confident in the end that they would be ade- 


of this phenomenon than most people, but in- 


dependently of these, it admitted of no doubt, 


that the country was progressing. This spec- 


tacle, at all times gratifying, was an assur- 
ance tome that in urging my friends to in- 
terest themselves in the Canada Company, 
I had not formed either a: erroneous estimate 
of the capabilities of the country, or of the 
disposition cf the inhabitants. 


quately remunerated in a pecuniary respect. 

But [ had soon cause to experience the evil 
of that determmation of the court of Direc- 
tors, by which I was denied the assistance of 
any person with me from London in whom | 
could have confidence. 

While engaged with what may be called 
the planning of preliminary arrangements, 
this was not felt, but when official details re- 


The pleasure of the hope of prosperity to! quired attention I suffered more than can be 
the scheme was damped by the consideration| described. Not, however, to molest the rea- 


that I was not provided with any adequate as- 
sistance, but left to pick up what clerks I 
could find unemployed to carry on the busi- 
ness. It is not for me to say that in this the 
directors acted in ignorance of the wild coun- 
try in which the operations of the Company 
were to be conducted; I believe they were 
actuated by a desire to conciliate their pro- 
prietory, but their proprietory knew as little 
of the case as they did themselves. Time 
however, and experience, has liaproved the 
knowledge of both, but I think the directors 
are actuated by motives of economy which 


der with an unnecessary account of unestimat- 
ed perplexities, I shall merely state that it 
was not, | apprehend, a very common case, 
for a Company, with a million of capital, to 
trust such a multifarious business, fraught 
with anxieties, to an unrecommended individ- 
ual. I ought however to add, that although 
so fully apprised of the prejudices by which 
I was environed, I experience no hindrance 
in my business from them, nor had any other 
reason to deplore for a long time their exis- 
tence, than the knowledge of the fact, as 
conimunicated in the letters of Archdeacon 


might justify the Government to complain of| Strachan and the correspondence of Sir, Per- 


the short coming in the inducements which 
led to the sale ofthe reserves. 

I state this from experience, knowing the 
views on which the Company was formed. 
More than twenty years, as these memoirs 
testify, I have paid attention to the best mode 
of settling the country. And my principle 
was to consider the land asa raw material to 
be manufactured by an outlay of more capital. 
On this point I differ, certainly, from the di- 
rectors of the Canada Company, nor can J 
conceive that the Government had any in- 
ducement for selling the land to a Company 
if the improvements were to be effected, not by 
that Company, but by the settlers individually. 


egrine Maitland. 

In a small, new town accommodations 
were not easily found, but I obtained at last a 
room of about ten feet square for an office, 
for which I paid a dollar a week; and as ina 
colony there is never any Jack of persons in 
quest of employment, I soon found a clerk, 
whom I retained as long as possible. I was 
obliged in the mean time to stay at a tavern 
myself. 

The reader is probably acquainted with 
the manner of living in the American hotels, 
but without experience he can have no right 
notion of what in those days was the condi- 
tion of the best tavern in York. It wasa 
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iaean, Lwo-story house, and being constructed 
of wood, every noise in it resounded from 
roof to foundation, 


did al! in his power to mitigate the afflictions} smaller scale. 


with which such a domicile was quaking 
to one accustomed to quiet; but my habits| 
were invidiously considered, and it did not} 
require three eyes to perceive, that a natural | 
disposition to sequestration was ascribed to 
pride, undervaluing those among whom it 
was my destiny to sojourn.* Accustomed to! 
a late dinner hour, “the feeding time” of 
the country did not suit me, and accordingly, 
instead of dining at the “ordinary at two! 
o'clock,” I dined by myself in the evening. | 
Had | gone to the public table at first, and 
afterwards abstained, there might have been 
some reason to accuse me of pride, even 
though the company had not been very pro- 
miscuous, but as my servant, to whom such 
matters were ever lett, regulated the hours 
with the house, I was never taught to think 
there was anything peculiar in my abstrac- 
tion, until I became better acquainted with 
the manners of the province. 

As soon as the indispensible domestic and 
official arrangements were made, I began my 
work of colonization, by clearing the ground, 
or to speak without metaphor, by obtaining 
information respecting the country; and no 
great space of time was requisite to convince 
me that the only system existing in the prov- 
ince was that which the original poverty of 
individual settlers had forced them to adopt. 
As their condition improved, their expedients 
were also no doubt mended; but such a thing 
as proceeding by a general rule, that embodi- 
ed and directed collective efforts, had no ex- 
isience. 

My visits to the land offices of the United 
States, the companies and private persons, 
had enabled me, by seeing their various 
modes of management, to perceive at once} 
which system among them was the best, and| 
what was susceptible of improvement; and [| 
endeavoured in consequence to institute one| 
for the Canada Company that might work as 
wellasany of them. I hope in presuming to 
say so much, it will not from the frankness 
which prevades this book be imagined that | 
claim any particular merit. 

Nothing in practice seems more simple 
than an establisiied routine; but like the mo- 
tions of a machine, it requires some previous 
ingenuity to put the wheels together in such 
a manner us to produce the effect desired 
without. jarring. 

In avoiding what seemed to me defects in 
the American systems, I necessarily formed 








* [have just received a biographical sketch of me 
published at York, drawn up ina friendly spirit, but it 
speaks of me as playing “Captain Grand,” and looking 
down on the inhabitants of Upper Canada. The fact is, 


I never thonght about them, unless to notice some ludic 





rous peculiarity of individuals. 
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anew one, which I must believe had some 
advantages, since my successors have adher- 


The landlord, however,|ed to it, though their operations are on a 


One branch of it they have 
not even as yet had occasion to consider, 
namely, to excite such attention to the lands 
of the Company as would attract emigrants 
to prefer Upper Canada, though the other 
American provinces lay nearer to their homes; 
—an object with me primary; and I imagin- 
ed upon theoretic principles, that to give em- 
ployment to pauper emigrants ought to be 
the first step, before a better class could be 
allured to Accordingly, having re- 
ceived permission, I set about it comprehen- 
sively. 

[ directed an inspection by qualified per- 
sons of a block or tract of upwards of forty 
thousand acres of the Company’s purchase, 
for the purpose of finding within it an eligi- 
ble situatien for atown. All reports made 
tv me agreed in recommending the spot 
where Guelph now stands, and it was fixed 
upon; but as it was too’ early in the year to 
undertake field operations, and the immi- 
grant season had not commenced. I went to 
New York to make some necessary arrange- 
ments. In this business I was most active- 
ly assisted by the British consul, indeed, to 
such a degree, that I could not but see he 
had a motive in his alacrity, so I appointed 
his eldest son, subject to the approval of the 
court of directors, agent at New York for 
the Company, in order to obtain the father’s 
services, 

When the causes which induced me to 
visit New York were adjusted, [ returned to 
Upper Canada, and gave orders that operations 
should commence on St. George’s Day, the 
23rdof April. This was not without design; 
[ was well aware of the boding effect of a 
little solemnity on the minds of most men, 
and especially of the unlettered, such as the 
first class of settlers were likely to be, at 
eras which betokened destiny, like the 
launching of a vessel, or the birth of an en- 
terprise, of which a horoscope might be cast. 

The founding of a town was certainly one 
of these, and accordingly I appointed a na- 
tional holiday for the ceremony; which se- 
cretly I was determined should be celebrated 
as to be held in remembrance, and yet so 
conducted as to be only apparently acciden- 
tally impressive. 

Jn the meantime, as I imagined it would 
not be difficult to persuade the Directors to 
erect a central office for the Company there, 
and as a tavern and hotel were indispensible, 
[ set about procuring plans. 

Having myself a kind of amateur taste in 
architectural drawing, and being in conse- 
quence, from the period of my travels, led to 
adopt as a rule in art, that the style of a 
building should always indicate and be ap- 
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propriate to its purpose, 1 thought that the|the right path. He had been in the French 
constructing of a city afforded an opportuni-jarmy, and had, after the peace, emigrated to 
ty to edify posterity in this matter. Accor-|the United States; thence he had come into 
dingly I undertook myself to draw the most} Upper Canada, where he bought a lot of 
problematic design of the office, and gave a}land, which, after he had made some better- 
house-carpenter instructions to make a plan|ments, he exchanged for the location in the 
and elevation for a tavern, delivering to him,| woods, or as he said himself, “Je swape” the 
like a Sir Oracle, my ideas as to the fitness|first land for the lot on which he was now 
of indicating, by the appearance of the build-|settled. 

ing, the particular uses to which it was des-| With his assistance we reached the skirts 
tined. My drawing was of course very clas-\of the wild to which we were going, and 
sical, but his ‘ beat all,” asthe Yankees say,]were informed in the cabin of a squatter* 
‘‘to immortal smash.” It represented a two-/that all our men had gone forward. By this 
story common-place house, with a pediment ;|time it began to rain, but undeterred by that 
but on every corner and cronice, * coin and|cireumstance, we resumed our journey in the 
vantage,’ were rows of glasses, bottles,|pathless wood. About sunset, dripping wet, 
punch-bowls, and wine-decauters! Such an|we arrived near the spot we were in quest of, 
exhibition as did not require a man to be alashanty, which an Indian, who had committed 
god to tell it was aninn. In short, no rule|murder, had raised as a refuge for himself. 
was ever more unequivocally illustrated, and| It may be proper to mention here, that a 
cannot even yet be thought of with sobriety.|shanty is a temporary shed formed of the 





CHAPTER [X. 
The founding of Guelph. 


On the 22nd of April, the day previous to 
the time appointed for laying the foundations 
of my projected polis, | went to Galt, a town 
situated on the banks of the Grand river, 
which my friend the Honourable William 
Dixon, in whose township it is situated, nam- 


ed after me long before the Canada Company, | 


was imagined ; it was arrived at the maturi- 
ty of having a post-office before | heard of 
its existence. There [ met by appointment 


at Mr. Dickson’s, Dr. Dunlop,* who heid a} 


|branches of trees; such a tabernacle as Bes- 
sy Bell and Mary Gray, according to the old 
Scottish ballad, retired to during the preva- 
lence of a pestilence. 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They weretwa bonny lasses, 
They bigget a bower on you burn brae 
Aud theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.”’ 





| We found the men, under the orders of Mr. 
| Prior, whom I had employed for the Compa- 


iny, kindling a roaring fire, and after endea- 


| vouring to dry ourselves, and having recourse 
‘to the store-basket, 1 proposed to go to the 
|spot chosen for the town. By this time the 
isun was set, and Dr. Dunlop, with his char- 
acteristic drollery, having doffed his wet 
garb, and dressed himself Indian fashion, in 


is ° ° ‘ ‘ ets 7a 2 > ry Ie) a 
roving commission in the Canada Company-|?! inkets, we proceeded with Mr. Prior, at 


and was informed that the requisite wood- 
men were assembled. 

Next morning he walked after breakfast 
towards the site which had been selected. 
The distance was about eighteen miles from 
Galt, half of it in the forest, but till we came 
near the end of the road no accident happen- 
ed. Scarcely, however, had we entered the 
bush, as the woods are called, when the doc- 
tor found he had lost the way. Iwas exces- 
sively angry, for such an incident is no trifle 
in the woods; but after “wandering up and 
down” like the two babes, with not even the 
comfort of a blackberry, the heavens frown- 
ing and the surrounding forest sullenly still, 
we discovered a hut, and “ tirling at the pin,” 
entered and found it inhabited by a Dutch 
shoemaker. We made him understand our 
lost condition, and induced him to set us on 





* Better known as The Tiger, from his combats wiih 
these animals in clearing the Saugar island in the eas 
tern Ganges; author of Sketches of Canada, by a Back 
woodsman. ; 


tended by two woodmen with their axes. 

It was consistent with my plan to invest 
our ceremony with a little mystery, the bet- 
ter to make it be remembered. So intimat- 
ing that the main body of the men were not 
to come, we walked tothe brow of the neigh- 
bouring rising ground, and Mr. Prior having 
shewn the site selected for the town, a large 
maple tree was chosen; on which, taking an 
axe from one of the woodmen, I struck the 
first stroke. To me at least the moment was 
impressive,—and the silence of the woods, 
that echoed to the sound, was as te the sigh 
of the solemn genius of the wilderness de- 
parting for ever. 

The doctor followed me, then, if I recol- 
lect correctly, Mr. Prior, and the woodmen 
finished the work. The tree fell with a crash 
of accumulating thunder, as if ancient Nature 
were alarmed at the entrance of social man 


* A squatter is a settler who takes possession of land 


without purchase or license. This was also a Dutch- 
man, and he had made his ‘pitch’ on the Company's 
land. 
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into her innocent solitudes with his sorrows, 
his follies, and his crimes. 

I do not suppose that the sublimity of the 
occasion was unfelt by the others, for I notic- 
ed that after the tree fell, there wasa fune- 
real pause, as when the coffin is lowered into 
the grave ; it was, liowever, of short duration, 
for the doctor pulled a flask of whisky from 
his bosom, and we drank prosperity to the 
City of Guelph. 

The name was chosen in compliment to 
the royal family, both because I thought it 
auspicious in itself, and because I could not 
recollect that it had ever been before used in 
all the king’s dominions. 

After the solemnity, for though the cere- 
mony was simple, it may be so denominated, 
we returned to the shanty, and the rain, which 
had been suspended during the performance, 
began again to pour. 

It may appear ludicrous to many readers, 
that I look on this incident with gravity, but 
in truth 1 am very serious; for although 
Guelph is not so situated as ever to become 
celebrated for foreign commerce, the loca- 
tion possesses many advantages independent 
of being situated on a tongue of land surroud- 
ed by aclearand rapid stream. It will be 
seen by the map of the province, that it 
stands a]most in the centre of the table-land, 
which separates four of the great lakes, 
namely, Ontario, Simcoe, Huron, and Erie, 
and though its own river, the Speed, as | 
named it, is not large, yet at the town it re- 
ceives the Eramosa, and ata short distance 
flows into the Grand River, which may be said 
to be navigable from the bridge of Galt to lake 
Erie, a distance of nearly eighty miles. By 
the Welland canal the navigation is continu- 
ed to lake Ontario, thence by the Rideau ca- 
nal to the Grand Ottawa, which flows into 
the St. Lawrence, and by the Lachine canal 
it communicates with Montreal and thence 
to the ocean, advantages which few inland 
towns in the whole world can boast of at such 
a distance from the sea. 

In planning the city, for I will still dignify 
it by that title, though applied at first in de- 
rision, [ had, like the lawyers in establishing 
their fees, an eye to futurity in the magni- 
tude of the parts. A beautiful central hill 
was reserved for the Catholics, in compliment 
to my friend, Bishop Macdonell, for his ad- 
vice in the formation of the Company; the 
centre of a rising ground, destined to be here- 
after a square, Was appropriated to the Epis- 
copal church for Archdeacon Strachan; and 
another rising ground was reserved for the 
Presbyterians. ‘The Catholic church is build- 


ing, also the Presbyterian, and I believe the 
foundations of the Episcopalian are laid. 
Education isa consideration so important to 
a community that it obtained my earliest at- 
tention, and accordingly in planting the town, 
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I stipulated that the half of the price of the 
building sites should be appropriated to en- 
dow a school, undertaking that the Company, 
in the first instance, should sustain the ex- 
pense of the building, and be gradually re- 
paid by the sale of the town lots. The 
school-house was thus among the first build- 
ings undertaken to draw settlers. 

The works and the roads soon drew from 
all parts a greater influx of inhabitants than 
was expected, insomuch that the rise of the 
town far surpassed my hopes. The popula- 
tion now exceeds, I am informed, a thousand 
souls; mills projected have been built, a res- 
pectable bridge constructed, several taverns 
and a ball-room, and as a mark of the improv- 
ed society, there are, I have heard, several 
harps and piano-fortes in the town. It was 
with me matter of design to give a superior 
character to the place, and therefore, although 
the first settlers were not of that rank of life 
to make such thmgs important, [ encouraged 
dances and public associations among them. 
But I am anticipating that which ought to be 
deferred,as I shall have occasion to speak of 
these sort of things hereafter, for as yet, 
where the town is now spreading, all was 
then a wilderness, and nothing would seem 
so romantic as the building of such a Tad- 
mor in the desert. The site is between the 
Company’s detached lots, and its tracts, and 
Huron territory, and the seventh part of all 
the townships around belong to her. 

Before the foundations of the town were 
laid, land was valned by the magistrates in 
quarter sessions at ls. 3d. per acie, and the 
settled townships around at three-fourths of a 
dollar; when I lett the place the lowest rate 
of land sold was 15s., and the price in the 
neighbouring townships was estimated at 10s. 

Nearly, if sot all the land in the township 
of Guelph is now sold, and all the houses 
which | ordered to be constructed, have also 
beea at prime cost. 

It was not, certainly, my plan to sell the 
lands around so rapidly, nor do [ think it was 
judicious, for the value was increasing as the 
country around became settled. But Guelph, 
to resume a little more freedom, was, like all 
cities fated with a high destiny, the cause of 
quarrels ; Romut!us siew his brother for hop- 
ping over the walls of Rome, and although 
the history of my city is not likely to he ho- 
noured by warlike events, it yet gave rise to 
a controversy as worthy of commemoration, 
for from the day that I announced the birth of 
this metropolis to the directors of the Canada 
Company, my troubles and vexations began, 
and were accumulated on my unsheltered 
head till they could be no longer endured, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Plan of taking payments in produce. Apply 
for avaluable grant of land to the govern- 
ment, and obtain it. 


cation the motive by which I was actuated in 
making it; for this special reason,—I should 
be exceedingly glad to have it in my power 
to say, that the three or four acres would be 
given to the Company, for I do assure you 
that various circumstances have made many 
connected with the Company not at all satisfied 
with the opposition which it is conceived has 
been shown towards the general interests of 
the incorporation, as it now is, from influen- 
tial persons in this province. I have myself, 
since the question of the clergy reserves was 
quieted by the new contract, seen no cause 
whatever to be of that opinion, and I have 
availed myself of every occasion to speak to 
the directors of the satisfaction which I enjoy 
in reference to the few inconsiderable points 
that I have had occasion to trouble the go- 
vernment with. Considering the Company’s 
stake in this country, one seventh at least of 
the whole real property, it is naturally ex- 
pected that a frank, confidential communica- 
tion should take place with the Directors, who 
though not possessed of any political power 
here have yet somé at home, and rumours 


Wuen [ had effectually set the operations for 

the Canada Company a going at Guelph, | 

} returned to York, and took into consideration 
astep to which the Company was pledged to 

the public and the government. 

Among the inducements held out to obtain 

the reserves at a moderate price, was the vast 

advantages which would arise tothe province 

from having an opulent Company interested 

in promoting its improvement. One of the 

most obvious modes of accomplishing this 

was, as it appeared to me, to receive pay- 

ments in produce, and to underteke the sale 

of it on consigument. By an arrangement 
contemplated, im the event of the directors 

agreeing to this, I conceived that the com- 

missions on the consignments of wheat would 

defray all the official expenses, and a stimulus 

, would be given to the prosperity of the pro- 


. vince, which would soon compensate the|haye reached some of them, to which I might 
' country for all the profit that might be drawn] ave been so placed as to have applied a con- 
3 from it in consequence of the Company’s spe-|tradiction. ‘The transactions in the stock of 
1 culation. Accordingly, having settled a plan|the Company have practically been very de- 
* for carrying the business into effect, and as-|trjmental to many, and it has actually fallen, 
e certained what would be the most conveni-| partly in consequenvte to what I allude, to a 
j ent points to have receiving houses establish-|discount. For myself, it will probably sur- 
i ed, I eadeavoured to find whether it would be] prise his Excellency to hear I have no inte- 
Y necessary to erect stores or to rent them. rest in the matter. 
e In my inguiries I found that by far the] «| do not know if it is of an consequence 
n most eligible situation for the purpose of erect-|to apprise his Excellency that pee likely to 
e ing a ceiitral store was on the banks of a|remain in the country ina still more anoma- 
a canal, which the government was excavating | Joys situation* than that of my present mis- 
fe — a narrow ag of land, to open Bur-| sion. _In asking to be so permitted, you may 
ic ington Bay into lake Ontario. It occurred |te}| his Excellency, that among other motives, 
s. to me, when my attention was drawn to this}{ was desirous of practically contradicting 
ip situation, that the land would be soon occu-| falsehoods at variance with the uniform tenour 
es pied, and although still in the hands of the of my whole life—falsehoods, the inveution of 
= » government, would not be allowed to remain| which only served to prove the ignorance of 
long so. ae _ {the inventors as to the character of an indivi- 
he . _ [ therefore determined to make an applica-|qdyal, who from his very boyhood has neither 
yas tion for a grant to the Company of this valua-|been obscure nor in his sentiments equivocal. 
he ble and most eligible site. The business ad- “ Yours, faithfully, 
ph, mitting of no delay, I made the solicitation “ Joun Gat.” 
all for the grant, and explained in my letter the} «© Major Hillier.” 
sof purpose for which it was solicited, namely, to 
op- erect stores, &c., for the reception of produce. * This issaid in allusion to the reason which had been 
ich In sending in this application, it being ne-|givento me, to think {was invidiously neues in 4 
- cessarv ansmit i he hs » al : peovinee, from Dr. Strachan’s letter, to the obvious infe- 
ho- : me = transmit it by the hands of the £O | ence deducible from my early correspondence with Sir 
to vernor'’s secretary, [ sent it to Major Hillier, |P. Maitland, and to the light in which [ was at first re- 
} with the following private letter to hunself. presented by some of the government papers. It is but 
fon, " proper to mention, however, that upon my requesting the 
rof “ York, 3d May, i827. |note of thanks for M‘Kenzie’s file of newspapers to be 
Lda ““MY DEAR SIR, published, an ample apology was made in the papers for 
“ + a : ; tie erroneous construction putupon the transaction. My 
an. Inclosed is an official application to the situation, however, was very comfortless, and nothing 
red Lieutenant-governor for a portion of the Bur-| ‘vould have kept me in the province after my mission was 


“Meri. “5 , clo-ed, but the conviction that I should be able to contra- 
lington Bay Peninsula. I have gone a little 


more into the particulars of my object than 


dict by my conduct the charges and insinuations. [ wrote 
this letter not only to show how satisfied I was in one 


perhaps was necessary ; but L was desirous respect with my treatment, but also te intimate how 


that his Excellency should have in the appli- 


deeply [ felt the injustice of the untounded prejudice 
against me, 
33 
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Unquestionably I had every reason to be| Head and the river Aux Sables, in order te 


satisfied with the facilities which the local 
tpg could afford to whatever I applied | 


discover if possible a harbour, and to meet at 
the mouth of one of the rivers a numerous 


or; nor did | then think that this was in con-| party that had been previously sent from the 
sequence of making no unreasonable request ;| town of Galt to inspect an unknown region, of 
but however that may be, all were promptly} which one million of acres were assigned in 


attended to and readily granted. 

The letter was sent in to the government 
office, and the grant was made without delay. 
I think it was for three acres—much the most 
valuable spot in the whole province. It 
fronted the canal; on the right it had Bur- 
lington Bay, and on the left lake Ontario, a 
more convenient spot for any commercial 
purpose in a new country could not be chosen. 

{t gave me unspeakable pleasure to have 
for the Company so great a boon, and I ex- 
pressed to the directors my satisfaction at the 





liberal treatment of the government; it was 
not necessary to be more particular. 

I entreat the reader to notice this circum- 
stance, and toremember particularly the course 
pursued and the object attained ; but above all, 
to bear in mind the allusion to the calumnies 
which formed the burthen of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland’s correspondence on my arrival, and 
of the existence of them which I had been 
made previously aware of by Archdeacon 








Strachan’s letter from Edinhurgh. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Voyage on Lake Huron, 


Havine matured the plan for receiving con- 
signments of produce, and transmitted io the 
directors in London the necessary outline, [ 
resolved upon such an inspection of the Com- 
pany’s Huron tract as was conceived to be ne- 
cessary before the location could be finally 
determined. In consequence Dr. Dunlop, who 
was instructed to superintend this undertaking, 
assembled at Galt fit persons and surveyors to 
accompany him into the forest. And as fore- 
seen, when it was proposed to take the tract 
as a substitute for the clergy reserves, I went 
forward from York to Penetanguishine, to 
embark there in a navy vessel which had 
orders to proceed with me, to explore that 
part of the coast of Lake Huron between Ca- 
bot’s Head on the north, and the river Aux 
Sables on the sonth; but as this voyage of 
discovery was episodical to my other opera- 
tions, | have drawn up a separate account of 
the excursion, and will insert it here, as afford- 
ing in itself a complete narrative: 


VOYAGE ON LAKE HURON. 


I left York, the capital of Upper Canada, to 
explore that part of the coast between Cabot’s 





a tract to ihe Canada Company. I took the 
route by Younge Street, a road which leads 
in a direct line to Lake Simcoe, and halted for 
the night at a town not far from where on the 
right, Newmarket is situated. The appear- 
ance of the country is not very prepossessing, 
but the views are more picturesque than ma- 
ny more celebrated places, for on the upland 
you command a distant prospect of Lake On- 
tario, and though the forest predominates, the 
surface is various and undulated. 

In the neighbourhood of Newmarket the 
fields are tolerably well cleared, but I was 
led to conclude that the soil was not fertile, as 
many of them were in grassand full of un- 
decayed stumps. This apparent negligence, 
however, might be owing to other causes. 
The village itself is pleasantly situated, and 
an air of older settlement is observable about 
it than in many parts of the province of 
greater antiquity, if such.a term may be ap- 
plied to any thing of Britisi origin in Ame- 
rica; but as the evening was closing before 
we reached our inn I must be understood here 
as speaking very cursorily of the country. 

Next morning we went forward to a place 
on the Holland river, celled Holland’s land- 
ing, an open space which the Indians and fur 
traders were in the habit of frequenting. It 
presented to me something of a Scottish as- 
pect in the style of the cottages, but instead 
of mountains the environs were covered with 
trees. We embarked at this place. 

Atter descending the river we steered 
across Lake Simcoe, the boatmen during the 
time amused us in the stillness of the evening 
with those French airs which Moore has ren- 
dered so popular by his Canadian boat songs. 
At a dark, if not a late hour, we reached a 
house frequented by the Indian traders, where 
we stayed the remainder of the night: our 
reception was very primitive, but the civility 
of the inmates did much to reconcile us to the 
best they could give. In point of accommo- 
dation it reminded me of a night spent long 


ago in Greece, on the shores of the gulf of 


Eubeea, but the comparison, though not much, 
was in favour of the Grecian cottage. 

By dawn of day, we were informed that the 
boatmen were ready, and immediately em- 
barked: a vapour lay on the tops of the trees, 
and circumscribed our view, showing enough, 
however, to remind us that we were ina far 
country. The mist prevented me from see- 


ing the outline of the adjacent land, but the 
situation of the house reminded me of Rhuar- 
dinnan at the foot of Ben-Lomond in Scot- 
land, 
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Our progress over the still lake in a fresh) in clearing the land, as his children were still 
and serene morning, was delightful; not a|too young to assist. : 
breath ruffled the face of the waters, and all} We reached Penetanguishine, the remotest 
around us “ looked tranquillity.” In this Jit-| and most inland dockyard that owns obedience 
tle voyage I remember an incident which at|to the “ meteor flag of England,” where, by 
the time impressed me witha curious emotion. |orders of the Admiralty, His Majesty’s gun- 
A vast moth as big asa bird flew over the boat) boat the Bee was placed at my disposal. By 
in perfect silence, its course and appearance) tie by, the letter from the Admiralty was a 
was not like any “creature of the element,” | curious specimen of the geographical know- 
and my imagination exalted it into an imp of| ledge which then prevailed there, inasmuch 


 -~ 


darkness flying homeward. 


We then turned to the coast of Innesfail, on 
which I had a grant of land, but as we had a 
long voyage and journey before us, we only 
touched there to speak to a settler who had 
hailed us as we passed. From him I learnt 
that several clearances, as the cutting down 
of the timber is called, were then afoot, and a 
few settlers had recently arrived. 

Having conversed with him some time we 
steered for Kempenfelt Bay, and had another 
sight that could only be met with in Ameri- 
ca, a squaw with several Indian children, 
crossing the lake iv a canoe steered by a ne- 
gro! My imagination surely was given to 
dark fancies, for L could not help comparing 
the transit of this party in that gray and silent 
morning, with something of another, I will 
not say, a ‘better world.” 

-: We ascended Kempenfelt Bay, or more 
properly Gulph, nearly to the head, where we 
met horses with our luggage, which had come 
through the forest by a tract recently opened, 
a great convenience in summer; in winter the 
Jake is frozen, and travellers pass on the ice. 

From the spot where we disembarked, | 
proceeded along a road which was opened by 
a pirty during the late war under the com- 
mand of Dr. Dunlop, whom I was to meet on 
Huron, but the forest glade was nearly again 
impassable by the new veg?tation, and we 
were obliged to travel it in single file. 

About half way to Penetanguishine we 
were compelled by the weather to take shel- 
ter in a farm-house, and a_thunder-storm 
coming on obliged us to remain all night. 
The house itself was not inferior to a com- 

ne n cs a] ) 
mon Scottish cottage, but it was rendered 
odious by the landlady, who was all the time 
we stayed, “drunk as a sow, Huncamunca.” 

Next day we proceeded to the military sta- 
tion and dockyard of Penetanguishine by a 
path through the woods, which, to the honour! 
of the Jate Mr. Wilberforce, bears his name. 
Along it are settled several negro families. 
As | walked part of the way, I went into a| 
cottage pleasantly situated on a rising ground, | 


'as it mentioned that the vessel was to go with 
me on Lake Huron, in Lower Canada. 

In the village of Penetanguishine there is 
‘no tavern; we were therefore obliged to bil- 
‘let ourselves on the officer stationed there, of 
| whose hospitality and endeavour to make the 
time pass agreeably till he had the Bee ready 
for the lake, I shall ever retain a pleasant re- 
membrance. 

The next day we went to fish in Glouces- 
ter Bay, and anchored the boat on a small 
rocky island, but as fishing is a tedious occu- 
pation to me, the less said about it the better. 
Isaac Walton, for all he writes so prettily, 
must have been a very sleepy-headed animal, 
We caught, however, a few black bass, and 
returned to the dockyard to dinner. 

In the evening we walked about the en- 
virons, and saw where future fortifications 
were marked out. 

The following day, though the wind was 
not very fair we embarked on board the Bee, 
and had a backwards and forwards sailing and 
tacking in Gloucester Bay, not disagreeable 
to those who like such kind of pastime. In 
the evening a violent storm obliged Captain 
Douglas to cast anchor in a small sheltered 
bay of an island. It was no doubt as wild as 
that of Robinson Crusoe. We lighted a fire 
on the shore, and regaled ourselves with tea 
or hot grog as we felt inclined. 

The scene and occupation recalled vivid] 
to my recollection an adventure of my boyish 
days on Inclrmoan, an island in Loch Lomond 
in Dumbartonshire. With others, I procured 
}a boat at Greenock, sailed from the Clyde up 
the water of Leven, which Smollett has im- 
mortalized, and spent a week upon Loch Lo- 
mond. The weather was unsettled and 
showery ; the distant hills 


* Alternate smiled and frowned,"* 


and for the night we landed on the island 
with the intention of raising a tent with our 
sails, but as good luck would have it, there 
was a deserted farm house which we took 
posoession of, and kindled a fire in the middle 








|of the floor, over which we suspended a ket- 


and found it inhabited by a crow-like flock of} tle by a rope ; having made a supper from our 
negro children; the mother was busy witli]store basket, with hot punch, we stretched 
them, and the father, a good-natured !ooking| ourselves around on the floor, setting a ward 
fellow, told me that they were very comforta-|and watch at the door, changed every hour. 
ble, but had not yet made any great progress|In the morning the wind had become calm 
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and instead of taking breakfast in the house, 
we kindled a fire under a tree, and suspended 
our kettle from a branch. While enjoying 
ourselves at an early hour in a beautiful gray 
morning, a boat with passengers sailed by, 
and on the opposite island at a little distance, 
the red deer looked out at us from the wood; 
we then steered for Rhuardinnan, where we 
passed the night; in the morning we ascend- 
ed Ben Lomond, and after jocundly enjoying 
the far seen mountain-top, we descended the 
precipice at the back, and passed the night in 
a house at the sources of the river Forth, 
from which, by another route, we returned 
next day to our boat at Rhuardinnan,—but it 
is not that joyous excursion on the Highland 
lake, that I have to describe. 

I may be pardoned this digression, recalled 
to recollection by the houseless shores and 
and shipless seas around, but stiJl more by 
the scene on that island, in all respects so 
similar to the one I had seen more than thirty 
years before. 

Next morning, the waters of Lake Huron 
were unmolested by the wind, and we sailed 
towards Cabot’s Head, deviating a little from 
our direct course to view the islands of the 
Flower Pots, lofty rocks which rise trom the 
lake, shaped like such utensils, and bearing a 
gigantic bouquet of trees. 

e then bore away for Cabot’s Head, with 
the sight of which I was agreeably disap- 
i having learned something of its al- 
my stormy features, aud expected to see a 
lofty promontory; but the descriptions were 

much exaggerated, we saw only a woody 
stretch of land not very lofty, lying calm in 
the sunshine of a still afternoon, and instead 
of dark clouds and lurid lightnings, beheld 
“7a beauty and calm. 

aving doubled this “Good Hope” of the 
Jakes, we then kept close along shore exa- 
mining al] the coast with care, but we could 
discover only the mouths of inconsiderable 
streams, and no indentation that to our inspec- 
tion appeared suitable for a harbour. 

In the afternoon of the following day, we 
saw afar off by our telescope, a smal! clearing 
in the forest, and on the brow of a rising 
ground a cottage delightfully situated. The 
appearance of such a sight in such a place 
was unexpected, and we had some debate, if 
it could be the location of Dr. Dunlop, who 
had guided the land exploring party already 
alluded to, nor were we left long in doubt, for 
on approaching the place, we meta canoe 
having on board a strange combination of In- 
dians, velveteens and whiskers, and discover- 
ed within the roots of the red hair, the living 
features of the Doctor. About an hour after 
having crossed the river’s bar of eight feet, 
we came to a beautiful anchorage of fourteen 
feet water, in an uncommonly pleasant small 
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Doctor, and is now the site of the flourishing 
town of Godrich, and which, from being the 
only port for a fertile country within many 
miles, and many millions of acres, must, as 
civilization progresses westward, become an 
important location. 

Here we landed, and cheerfully speut the 
night in the log cottage which the Doctor had 
raised, damped, however, a little in our hila- 
rity, by learning that the horses having taken 
it into their heads to stray into the forest, 
were at that moment lost to the explorers, 
and “ wandering up and down.” 

Among other things which tended to make 
our success in finding a haven agreeable, was 
the production of a bottle of champagne, pro- 
bly the first wine drunk on that remote spot, 
but not for that so remarkable as the cause. 
In the winter preceding, the Doctor and I 
returning late to York from Quebec, found 
ourselves hungry and exhausted; all the 
shops and taverns were closed, nevertheless, 
to wait till the morning in a semi-Christian 
land without refreshment, was impossible, so 
we sent out my servant to-forage. After ran- 
sacking all houses admissible at such an hour, 
he returned, bringing with him two large 
frozen herrings or powans, and two bottles of 
champagne. The herrings were soon cooked, 
and one of the bottles disscussed; the other 
was that which we drank on the coast of 
Lake Huron, and which, unknown to me, had 
been preserved for many months for this oc- 
casion. 

Next day we explored the river in which 
the Bee was anchored, and had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing, as we ascended, several plea- 
sant meadows without a tree, and islands and 
peninsulas that. reminded us of the pleasantest 
partsof England. The following evening we 
again embarked, and sailing down the lake, 
expected to reach Detroit on the 4th of July,* 
but the weather was calm, and when we sail- 
ed into the river St. Clair, though the stream 
ran strong, the wind rose against us, and our 
passage down was disagreeable. We landed, 
however, just as the American lighthouse 
was kindled for the night, but found it a mean 
place, and the adjacent houses, that had at- 
tracted our attention in the twilight, ruinous 
and deserted; we therefore returned to the 
vessel and resumed our course. 

Having sailed down the shallow lake of 
St. Clair, where the land was level almost 
with the water, and the views around domes- 
tic and inviting, we at last entered the river 
of Detroit, where a large tree on the Ame- 
rican side serves for a beacon. 

The shores of the river Detroit are among 
the oldest settled parts cf America; the town 
was founded by the French in the same year 
that William Penn laid the foundation of Phi- 








basin. The place had been selected by the 


* The great American festival. 
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ladelphia, and the aspect of the place, with its!steam boat, the paddies being moved by 
large decayed church, resembles an old Euro-|treadels under the feet of the lad who steered.* 
pean town. As you approach Detroit, the} As the weather was blustering on Lake 
banks of the river are like those of the Scheldt | Erie, I was very sick, and could see nothing ; 
in the neighbourhvod of Antwerp, and, as seen! but at Cleaveland we took on board a number 
from the water, are not inferior to those of|of passengers remarkably well dressed and 
that often contested stream. well bred; they proved to be citizens, chiefly 


At this time, the view was rendered par-|from Virginia. One of them very kindly in- 


ticularly lively by hundreds of Indians with | Vited me to visit him, much more than a thous- 
their families assembled to receive the annual and miles off,—such is the conveyance by 
presents with which they are cajoled to quit ,Steain,—and mentioned that they had come 
their country and to retire from before the |round by New Orleans, and were then only 


unprincipled policy of Christian white men. | te8 days in coming up the Mississppi and the 





oe tee) ‘other river which brought them to embark on 

After all our endeavours, we were too late 
for seeing the American festival; we did not 
arrive at Detroit till break of day of the 5th; 
we immediately landed however, and found a 
new and elegant hotel, near to which a steam 
boat was lying. My business at the Land 
Office there obliged me to stop for the day, 
but the weather was fine, and my companions 
found themselves agreeably entertained. 

In the evening I went to the Catholic 
priest and inquired for the Bishop of Rhesina, 
who I had learned was somewhere in that 
quarter, and I was gratified to hear he was 
staying at a seminary on the English side. 
As this very estimable man was a valued 
friend, I immediately got the boat of the ves- 
sel manned to visit him, buf as we sailed 
down the river we happened to miss each 
other. In the morning, however, he returned, 
and as the head of the American Land office 
had been very accommodating to me, I invited 
hia to dine with us, and our whole party, 
with the bishop, spent a cheerful afternoon. 

When his lordship returned to his domicile 
we went to the theatre, which was then open 
and were agreeably surprised at our reception. 
The men from the Bee were in the house, 
and seeing Captain Douglas in uniform, the 
chief seats were given to us, and the orch- 
estra struck up “ Rule Britannia,” and ‘ God 
save the King.” This circumstance, so in- 
credible from the notions we had been led to 
form of the American character, greatly sur- 
prised us, and though it savours of vanity, ] 
am irresistibly led to mention that | was 
particu'arly solaced afterwards by a number 
of Scotish airs. ‘The fact was, that one of the 
players knew something of me, and he had 
suggested this mode of complimenting the 
visitors. Be it remarked, that this was the 
first time that the theatre was opened for per- 
formance after the celebration of the Anniver- 
sary of the American separation from Great 
Brita:n. 

The following afternoon we left the Bee to 
make the best of her way back to Penetan- 
guishine, and embarked for Buffaloe in the 
ateam-boat. 

While at Detroit my attention was drawn 
toa small boat propelled by wheels, like a 


| Lake Erie. They were going to Quebec. 


| At Buffaloe we landed after a disagreeable 


|passage of two days, and remained only long 
|euough there to see the place and its envir- 


* I have noticed this invention in a note, when 
speaking of the team-boat from Troy on the Hudson ; 
| the paddle wheels are similar to those of the steam-boat, 
and indeed, save in the moving power, the boats are of 
the same genus. Itis a curious fact, that the paddle- 
j Wheel, an invention of the ancients, like the saw. the 
| axe, or the plough, seems to have attained at once per- 
fection, issuing complete from the brain, like Minerva 
armed, from the head of Jove. 

There isa picture of Raphael, representing an inci- 
dentinthe story of Acis, and Galatea, in which the 
paddle wheel is introduced. ‘ She is borne.”’ says my 
authority, * in ashell drawn by dolphins,’ and it has 
been supposed that the painter invented the wheel, but 
that is a mistake, it is much older. Raphael died in 
1520. In 1543 Velasco de Garay, a Spaniard, exhibited 
a paddle-wheel boat to the Emperor Charles V. on the 
17th of June, at Barcelona. Moreover this boat was 
also a steam boat, and the Spaniards may claim the in- 
vention in defiance of the Americans and us. In 1578, 
the method of propelling boats by external wheels was 
mentioned in a publication by William Bourne, the 
portreeve of Gravesend But the svggestion of using 
steam as it is done by the moderns, is supposed to have 
been made by a Frenchman, De (aus, prior to the year 
1624. Giovanni Branca, an Italian philosopher, made 
however a similar discovery prior to 1629. 

It iscommonly supposed that the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, about 1655, discovered both the steam-engine and 
the steam-boat, and one Jonathan Hull in the year 
1736, certainly did invent a tug boat of the steam species, 
though it came to no eliect. After Hull, the Marquis de 
Joutiroy made also the same discovery. In 1781, he con. 
structed a steam-boat at Lyons- But to no man does 
the present improved state of steam navigation owe so 
much as to Mr. Symington. 

In 1795, the late Lord Stanhope, however, moved a 
boat by steam, Butit is no longer disputable, that Mr. 
Henry Bell of Glasgow, and Mr. Fulton of America, to 
whom the practical application of the discovery owes so 
much. derived their knowledge of the steam-boat from 
witnessing the experiments of Mr. Symington.* 

It is strange that machinery should have been so long 
neglected in navigation, and still more that the power 
of steam should have been so little applied till our own 
time, for it is an old discovery, and was employed by 
Hero of Alexandria, it is said. two centuries before the 
Christian era. 

In this note a curious question may be put: Has it 
ever been tried to drive paddle-wheels by the wind-mill? 
By substituting the wind-mil! for the steam-engine, the 
tonnage occupied by the fue! would be saved, and it 
would matter not whether the wind blew fou! or fair. 
The ingenious idea of employing the wind-mill as pro- 
pelling power in navigation is not mine. 


* Mr. Galt repeats without investigation the old and 
refuted story on this subject. Fulton exhibited in a 
court of law conclusive evidence of his having submitted 
a plan similar to that which he afte: wards carried into 
effect, to Lord Stanhope, in 1795, six years prior to the 
experiment of Symington.— Editor. 
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ons, staying at the Eagle tavern asa private that he was only an agent in the business, and 
party, for one does not always mect in the 1 at once taxed him with my suspicion, hav- 
United States with such accommodation as ing become indignant at so barefaced a trick 
is provided there. The house is larger, and to take me in. At last he confessed that he 
somewhat resembles York House at Bath; it had been employed by others, and “ proclaim- 
the palm of superiority must be awarded, | Ig his malefactions,” asked my pardon. That 
think the Eagle tavern at Buffaloe the best of afternoon, without any particularity, | wrote 
the two 7 |to the government office that the land was 
Buffaloe is a very prosperous and handsome reserved by the contract, referring only to 
town, and wili be, I should think, a large that circumstance. ; 
place, as it stands at the head of the long ca-) Why recourse was had to such a surrepti- 
nal that traverses the state of New York to tious mode of management | know not, but 
Albany; though I"have heard since that the It occasioned ruminations not pleasant; ex- 
? sod . . “ e . . - . 
Welland canal is becoining aformidable rival cept, however, to buy the land as for himself, 
to it, especially in the carrying trade from by the surveyor, there was not much to com- 


the western country. /plain of. But the more J reflected on the 
transaction, | became convinced it implied an 
\apprehension of something unworthy of me, 
and as feathers in the air show the course of 
the wind, | became satisfied, in my own mind, 
that there was yet no disposition to treat me 
with that confidence which I deserved. To- 
wards my trust every thing went agreeably, 
|for I took care to be abstemious in my re- 
quests ; but this strange endeavour proved, as 
I conceived, a dread that I would take some 
sort of an unfair advantage if aware of the 
dockyard and stores being on the lot. It was 
as strong a proof as could be given that the 
sentiments which I felt it my duty to cherish 
towards the government were not reciprocal. 

I meditated on the transaction,—there was 
no end to my wonder. | did not consider the 
affair as in itself serious, but could not mis- 
take the indication. At last I grew angry at 
|myself for making so much of it; buf 1 could 
‘not resist the recurrence, for I had no books 
to withdraw my mind, and knowing how | 
had been traduced, however secretly, to Sir 
P. Maitland, I visited no one without a special 
invitation. 

It is not possible to make the reader com- 
prehend how | could be troubled in mind with 
such a mere phantasy, nor can I account for 
it now; but it afflicted me like a calamity not 
to be shaken off. 

After staying some time on official business 
at York, I went to Guelph, to inspect the im- 
provements, of which I had appointed Mr. 
Prior the overseer and manager, and was 
gratified at the condition of every thing. 

While there I received a visit from Bishop 
Macdonell and the provincial Inspector-gene- 
ral, the first visitors to the new settlement; 
and when they had left me, other friends from 
Edinburgh, with ladies, came also in, for the 
works being on a great scale, were now be- 
coming objects of curiosity. Not being re- 
stricted in any means which could be employ- 
ed in the couutry, I certainly did indulge 
myself in the rapidity of creation. As an in- 
stance, when the strangers were with me, I 
desired the woodmen to open one of the pro- 
jected streets, and they effected a clearing, 


We then crossed in an extra, as they call 
a post coach, the swift current of the Niaga- 
ra river, and arrived in due time at the hotel 
at the Falls, where we accidentally met with 
Captain Basil Hall, his lady, child, and serv- 
ants, returning from the Southern states. 

Thus ends the narrative of a voyage of dis- 
covery, in which no hardship was sufferred, 
and much pleasure enjoyed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A stipulation in the Company’s contract with 
Government. Curious stratagem.  Re- 
flections. Visit Guelph. Visitors. Explo- 
ring the Grand River. Return to York. 


On my return to York, from the inspection of 
the coast of Lake Huron, an event took place 


which, remembering the invidia that sur-| 


rounded me, sank deep into my bosom, and 
was corrosive to feeling. 

In arranging the terms of agreement for 
the Canada Company with the Secretary of 
State, it was covenanted that the Company 
should have no claim to reserves on which 
public works were erected. Notbing could 
be more reasonable, and no objection was 
made to the stipulation; but it happened soon 
after my return, a surveyor came to the office 
and made an offer for a Jot of land at Pene- 
tanguishine, which, as his price was liberal, 
I determined to accept at once; accordingly, 
his application went through the requisite 
official examinations. 

In the mean time I told him if the land 
were found to belong to the Company, his 
offer would be accepted. What further passed 
I do not now recollect, but while he was 
speaking with me the clerk had ascertained 
that the royal stores and dockyards were si- 
tuated on the lot. So palpable a stratagem 
instantly roused me, and I reproached the 
man for attempting to procure the land, tell- 
ing him that it was reserved. 

Something in his manner convinced me 
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greater than the avenue in Kensington Gar-| 
dens, the trees much larger, in an hour and| 
ten minutes.* 

With my Edinburgh friends [ rode to Galt, | 
resolving, after giving some orders, to return 
to the office at York; but on reaching Mr. 
Dickson’s, we heard of the Earl of Liverpool’s 
misfortune, and the formation of the Canning 
ministry, which we determined to commie- 
morate. Accordingly, as the Grand River 
never had been properly explored, we caused 
a scow to be built to descend the stream, and) 
embarking at the bridge of Galt, set out with| 
the current to name the most remarkable is- 
lands and headlands in its course. 

The day was bright and beautiful, and the 
trees seemed pleased to see themselves in oy 





clear flowing water. Ido not now, however, 
recollect all the names we gave to the differ-| 
ent points. One peninsula, however, that} 
was an island when the snows melted, we} 
called * Eldon’s Doubt;” another bold bluff} 
promontory, overlooking a turbulence in the 
stream, we named “ Canning’s Front; and a 
violent rapid was hailed, in honour of one 
whom I could not but consider accessary to 
our being in such wilds, as “ Horton’s Hur- 
ries.” But it would seem the name was not 
well taken, for in sailing over it, a rock in the 
most spiteful manner so damaged the scow, 
that she was more than half full before we 
could get the ladies landed in a little bay, 
where the water at the brink was only eight 
feet deep. 

By this time it was sunset, and we had to 
travel the forest for some distance before 


| 


| Apout this time I found the distance between 
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it Abbotsford. We then proceeded to Brants- 
ford, the Indian village, and thence into the 
purlieus of civilization, from which, by the 
pretty breezy town of Ancaster on the hill, I 
went on alone to York. 

Narratives of this kind are not uninterest- 
ing, though they seem in nothing influential ; 
for it is, at least, as curious to know from 
what things, as well as books, a man derives 
his knowledge. This descent of the Grand 


River furnished me afterwards with the idea 


of that similar excursion, which I have de- 
scribed in Laurie Todd. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Remove to Burlington Bay.—La Guyerian 
Emigrants.— Festival at Guelph.—Re- 
§ I} 
flections. 


York and the seat of the chief expenditure 
\for the Canada Company so great, as to ren- 
\der it expedient to make my head-quarters 
half-way. In consequence I took a house at 
the head of the lake conveniently situated 
and soon removed to it. 

I had not been long settled in this domi- 
cile, when one Sunday morning a deputation 
came to me, from a body IJ think, in all, of fif- 
ty-seven emigrants, who had come from New 
York, where they had been landed from La 
\Guayra in South America. ‘They were part 


} 





y > ‘ 
reaching a clearing, at last we got to a farm-|% the settlers whom the Columbian Compa- 


house of one Walter Scott, who came, of all 
places in the world, from Selkirk. 


ny had enticed to transport themselves to 


We staid|that region, where being disappoiuted and 


with him that night, and as there is a shallow reduced to great necessity, they were for a 
in the Grand River near his house, we called|time obliged to subsist on charity, and were 


* The glory of Guelph was unparallelled, but, like all 


earthly glories, it was destined to pass away. It con 


ultimately sent by the consul there to Mr. 
Buchanan, the British consul at New York. 
On their arrival, knowing my scheme of a 


sisted of a glade, opened through the forest, about seven|new settlement, he sent them on to Upper 


miles in length, upwards of one hundred and thirty feet 
in width, forming an avenue, with trees on each side far 


exceeding in height the most stupendous in England. 


Canada to me. 
I was not provided with money to support 


The high road to the town lay along the middle of this pauper emigrants, and had no instructions 


Babylonian approach, which was cut so wide as to adinit 


the sun and air, and was intended to be fenced of the 


.|for such an emergency, nor could I discern 


usual breadth, the price of the land contiguous to be such why Mr. Buchanan had passed by the Gov- 


as to defray the expense of the clearing. 


In America, the timber felled in inland places is burnt 
off, and the wrecks of the forest in this ‘‘arborous vast’’ erable creatures to me. 


underwent the process. 


But the imagination forbears when it would attempt to 


ernment of the province, and sent these mis- 
But the emergency 


admitted of no delay. They could not be 


depict the magnificent effect of the golden sun shining |Sent back to Mr. Buchanan. and the provin- 


through the colossal vista of smoke and flames ;—the 


y I i see rj a j “ a , = > 9? . 
woodmen dimly seen moving in “the palpable obscure, ‘leould not be consulted. I considered that as 


with their axes glancing along in the distance. A Yankee 


‘Icial Government was fifty miles distant, and 


post boy who once drove me to Guelph, on emerging from the Company had work, it would be doing 


the dark and savage wood, looked behind in astonishment 


as we entered the opening, and clapping his hands with 
delight, exclaimed “* What an Almighty place!” 
By doing speedily and collectively works which in de 


tail would not have been remarkable, these superb effects 


were obtained. They brought “to home” the wandering 
emigrants, gave them employment, and by the wonder at 
their greatness, magnified the importance of the improve- 
ments. This gigantic vision did not cost much more than 
the publication of a novel. ; 


service to Government to employ these peo- 
ple, accordingly directed them to proceed to 
Mr. Prior at Guelph, till I had time to consi- 
der their case. 

Accordingly they went on, but when I was 
informed that the greatest number of them 
were women and children, and all weak and 
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many sickly, [saw that the earnings of the 
men would not be sufficient to support them. 
From motives, however, partly of humanity, 
end partly out of consideration that though 
they had been thoughtlessly sent to me, they 
were in fact under the protection of Govern- 
ment, | determined to keep a thousand 
pounds back of a payment to Government, 
until the matter was adjusted, and wrote the 
Governor to this effect, but went next day to 
York to see the Receiver-general, to ascer- 
tain from him what would be the effect of 
making an impending payment so much short. 
From him I learnt that it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, as he depended on the 
funds; I therefore agreed to pay him the 
whole amount under an understanding that 
the thousand pounds was in doubt for the La 
Guayrians, until the business was cleared up. 

This arrangement the Governor could not 
know, but itshews by what spirit I was actu- 
ated. When his answer arrived, he con- 
demned me for keeping back the money, as 
[ expected he would do, but hiving provided 
against any public inconvenience, no im- 
portance was attached to his displeasure, con- 
scious that there were circumstances enough 
in the case to justify my irregularity. I can- 
not, however, yet know how it happened, 
but in an uncoimmonly short period I received 
what I believe was a kind of reprimand from 
home for passing by the Jocal government.— 
However, when I am conscious of the recti- 
tude of my intentions, I never scruple 

.... “fora great good 
‘To do a little wrong.’’ 
I had not passed by the local government; on 
the contrary, | had done all in my power to 
prevent it from feeling any inconvenience by 
what was done. 

But this was not all: it was found that the 
La Guayrian emigrants would make tolerable 
settlers, and in consequence [ directed Mr. 
Prior to get houses built for them, and to as- 
sign them farms of fifty acres each, at the 
usual price in the township, but in conse- 
quence of their poverty to waive the first 
payment, and to give them all on credit, they 
paying interest at six per cent. for the boon. 

Just at this time I was informed from va- 
rious quarters that the Directors disapproved 
of my extensive proceedings, at Guelph, but 
1 paid no other attention to the ramours than 
to hamper Mr. Prior, whose greatest fault 
was to see things too well done. Moreover, 
on considering the dates, I saw that the re- 
ports must be of colonial fabricat‘on, for the 
account of my undertakings could not have 
reached London. ‘his fact, which made me 


disregard the rumours, increased my heart- 
burning, for I could not doubt that | had 
enemies in the province still, and my afflic- 
tion was exasperated by a new cause. 
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In the houses for the La Guayrian emigrants, 
Mr. Prior, in a laudable spirit, but to me from 
all these things most vexatious, contracted to 
build better habitations than were requisite. 
In consequence I refused to ratify the con- 
tracts, but agreed to allow payment of the 
outlay that might have been incurred. From 
some oversight, the clerk of the works charg- 
ed the emigrants with the outlay, but forgot 
to give Mr. Prior credit for the same, and his 
demand on the Company was resisted, chief- 
ly I believe through*the mistaken misrepre- 
sentations of the accountant. However, I 
have since heaid from one of the Directors 
that the LaGuayrian emigrants have paid most 
of the thousand pounds,—probably by this 
time all is paid, with interest at six per cent. 

Soon after this business was settled, I ap- 
pointed the 12th of August as a kind of fair 
in the town, invited a number of friends, and 
gave a public dinner in the market-house to 
the inhabitants; for it Fequired not the wis- 
dom of Solomon to see that occasional amuse- 
ments were necessary to promote content, 
and | have always had a peculiar enjoyment 
in the hilarity of others. ~ But the 12th of 
August was not chosen without design: it 
was the king’s birthday, celebrated in the 
first town of the family name; the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the Canada Compa- 
ny was instituted; the anniversary also of 
my father and mother’s wedding; the birth- 
day of one of my sons, and within-six hours of 
being the anniversary of another. But though 
it passed as such sort of festivals generally 
do, yet it was to me followed by very little 
pleasure. An occasion into which no sinister 
feeling might have been supposed to enter ; 
—had there been any lurking sentiment of 
that kind, prudence would have repressed the 
expression. But the proceedings were mis- 
represented, and it shews that in Upper Ca- 
nada my lines had not fallen in pleasant pla- 
ces. 

The first toast after dinner was of course 
the King, the next, the rest of the Royal Fa- 
mily. ‘he army anc navy were certainly 
intentionally omitted, because the list of pub- 
lic toasts was jong enough without them, but 
in their stead were the governor-in-chief of 
the provinces, and the lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada. In giving the former 1 took 
occasion to mention that | had a particular 
pleasure in proposing it, asl regarded myself 
personally indebted to the Earl of Dalhousie. 
The next was Sir Peregrine Maitland, which 
I prefaced with strong assurances of the ala- 
crity with which my every wish had been 
met by his Excellency; no more than truth; 
and it was in consequence drunk with marked 
approbation. But will it be credited, that an 
occasion of mere festivity was converted into 
one that served to justify detraction? It was 
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said that I had omitted to drink the health of 
Sir Peregrine, and that [ had seized the op- 
portunity to abuse the clergy corporation.— 
‘The matter taken by itself was trivial, and 
but for the assurance that it gave me of my be- 
ing an object of malevolence, would have been 
disregarded. But one does not require to 
consult Tacitus, to know that there is no 
hatred so inextinguishable as that which fol- 
lows unprovoked injuries. 

What increased the excoriation of the 
heart I began to suffer, at finding every 
thing I did so distorted by some secret ene- 
mies,—I say some secret enemies, for every- 
where I found friendliness from the general 
inhabitants,—was, that the Directors in Lon- 
don began now to take up the strain. 

It had been clearly understood as an in- 
ducement to Government to sell tbe reserves 
to the Company, that the province was to be 
greatly benefited by its operations, and that 
it was not to be a mere land-jobbing concern. 
I therefore estimated the expenditure, one 
thing with another, equal to the price of the 
jand, and I received a paper of calculations 
made by the gentleman who acted in my ab- 
sence, by which he shewed himself of the 
same opinion. But without this consideration, 
there were circumstances in the state of the 
times by which the shares of all joint-stock 
companies were affected. Nevertheless, 
though 1 was, to use a familiar figure, only 
building the house that was afterwards to 
produce a rental, it was said my expenditure 
had tended to lower the Company’s stock ; 
in short, the echo of the rumour that I had 
heard of the Directors’ disapproval before 
any account of my proceedings could have 
reached London; and, to crown all, 1 was 
ordered to change the name from Guelph to 
Goderich. In reply, | endeavoured to justify 
what had been done, and as the name could 
not be altered, I called another town, founded 
about this time at Lake Huron, by the name 
of his Lordship. 

But instead of giving any satisfact‘on, my 
letters of justification drew a more decisive 
condemnation of the name of Guelph. ‘The 
manner in which the second disapproval was 
couched set me a-thinking and laying differ- 
ent things together, | drew the conclusion 
that there was somewhere a disposition to ef- 
fect my recall. That [ knew could be done 
without assigning any reason, but it was a 
step that required a pretext to take, and there- 
fore | determined to make a stand. 

Strictly according to rule and law, I wrote 
back that the name of the place was not a 
thing that lL cared two straws about, but as it 
had been the scene of legal transactions, it 
was necessary lo get an act of the provincial 
parliameut before the change could be made, 
and that therefore if the Court would send 
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time in applying for it. I heard however 
nothing more on the subject, and thus a most 
contemptible controversy ended; but 1 can- 
not yet imagine how a number of grave and 
most intelligent merchants ever troubled 
their heads about such a matter. To me, 


«sees * Therese 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 





EPOCH SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Reflections. Troubles. Colonelcy of Mili- 
tia. Fancy Bail. Private notice of a 
coming reprimand. Interview with Sir 
Peregrine Maitland. Send in my resig- 
nation. The colonelcy suspended. 


AGREEABLY to the division of this work the 
festival at Guelph becomes epachal, by the in- 
cidents which succeeded. All was thriving 
beyond hope around me, every bud, to use 
an old homely expression, “ biggent” with 
prosperity ; but troubles began to develope 
themselves,—the night-shade and the apple- 
tree came into blossom together. 

Such seriousness may excite a smile; the 
transactions will be, however, memorable in 
the history of what must be a great country, 
and neither open enmity, nor the covert mach- 
inations of personal malice, nor the ingenuity 
of sordid self-interest, can hereafter prevent 
my humble name from being associated with 
the legends of undertakings at least as worthy 
of commemoration as the bloody traditions of 
heroic lands. To lessen the evils of one re- 
gion by promoting the good of another, was the 
endea: our of my ambition, and the conscious- 
ness of this high aim is not impaired by with- 
drawing me from witnessing the fruit. 

Soon after my return from Guelph, I was 
inforined, by one of the Directors himself, that 
Mr. Horton had begged him to advise me to 
be mere circumspect towards the officers of 
government. An admonition of this kind be- 
came a topic of thought, and I soon arrived at 
the conclusion, that it could not be in conse- 
quence of my letter to him with the corres- 
pondence at my arrival with Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. Too much time had elapsed to 
draw from Mr. Horton such a recommenda- 
tion, and the matter of the La Guayrian emi- 
grants seemed to give no warranty for what 
he said. I felt, however, much obliged to 
him. Yet I could not conceal from myself 
that he was influenced by some cause un- 
known to me; for I could not imagine that 
there was anything in my letter to Major 
Hillier, with the application for the grant of 





me the preamble for a bill, I would loose no 


lands at Burlington Bay, so alertly conceded, 
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that could be perverted to other than an ex-| In this interview I was convinced, from the 
pression of my denial of the charges brought manner of Sir Peregrine Maitland, and the 
against me. But nevertheless, had [ not writ-|time which had elapsed from the date of the 
ten for my family when I received this letter, transaction, that he was surprised at the effect 
I would have postponed my intention, so|of his representation. I may be wrong in 
much did it, mysteriously as it were, affect supposing this, but he spoke less seriously of 
me. the whole mattter than I was led to expect. 
Except the impression of thiscircumstance| In the course of a few days after I received 
there had been a gradual softening in many my despatches, with copies of the correspond- 
things towards me, and I began to imagine|/ence with the Coloniai Office, and it molested 
Sir Peregrine Maitland was now persuaded | me to observe that the Directors had at once 
that my political principles were not such as assumed me guilty, and precluded me from 
he had been led to believe. answering thecharge. In this I deemed there 
What contributed to make me think so was great injustice, and also that the con- 
was a visit which I one day received from struction put upon my letter to Major Hillier 
Colonel! Coffin, the head of the militia depart-| was equally unwarrantable and erroneous. 
ment, who mentioned, that his Excellency) After a good deal of consideration and ting- 
thought of appointing me to tlhe command of|ling at every pore, with the remembrance of 
a regiment, and that [ had better turn over iv, what | had received before I had been half an 
my mind which of the gentlemen in the Com- hour in the province, I sent in my resignation 
pany’s employment should be officers. This|to the Directors; enclosing it to Mr. Bosan- 
information was unequivocally acceptable.|quet, the chairman. My circumstances re- 
and, accordingly, I resolved to change my re- quired me to be guarded in what I did, and 
cluseness into something more cordial towards therefore, in sending in my resignation, I 
the general inhabitants of York. I therefore left it to him to present it to the board or not. 
directed one of the clerks, to whom [ thought! Had [ not at this time reason to believe that 
the task might be agreeable, to make arrange-| my family were on the passage to America, 
ments for giving a general Fancy Ball to all/{ would not have troubled Mr. Bosanquet; 
my acquaintance, and the principal inhabi-|but the step was not imprudent. 
tants. I could not be troubled with the de-| He knew not, however,. how I had been 
tails myself, but exhorted him to make the|tormented ; for although | communicated my 
invitations as numerous as possible. icorrespundence with the governor to Mr. 
A short time before this project, Judge|Horton, in consequence of Sir Peregrine 
Willis, with his lady and mother, had arrived, Maitland interdicting all defence and expla- 
in the province, and as the old lady agreed to nation, 1 had not regarded the business 
superintend the entertainment, | was sure it deserving of any representation to the Direc- 
would be welldone. In the very midst of the tors; indeed, except to Mr. John Hallett, I 
reparations, however, I received a private/never took any notice of it in writing, and on- 
etter trom London, informing me that I was|ly to him, as far as I now recollect, spoke of 
to be reprimanded by the Directors next) it incidentally in a light manner, believing 
packet, for having insulted the Governor, and |that if there were any feeling on the part of 
that Mr. Huskisson, then Secretary of State, |the governor concerning the charges brought 
had communicated the complaint of Sir Pere-|against me, it would soon subside. 
grine Maitland by Mr. Stanley to the Court| The ball took place at the time fixed, and 
of Directors. some two or three days after, meeting Colonel 
Utterly astonished at such intelligence, I|Coffin in the street, I somewhat quizzically 
waited on Sir Peregrine Maitland, and relat-|inquired what had become of my commission. 
ing to him the information I had received, re-| He replied, that Sir Peregrine had desired 
quested to know when and where I had ever, |him to keep it back, but was evidently igno- 
by word or deed, behaved unbecomingly tolrant of the cause. ‘Thus ended what would 
him. have been accepted as a token of having been 
He seemed guarded during the interview, | vindicated from base assertions. 
said that he had not been particularly severe| It is proper to add, that I was none surpris- 



































in his representations, and denied that he had 
ever complained of any insult, but acknowl- 
edged that he had written home respecting 
me, on account of the private letter addressed 


to Major Hillier, with the application for the| 


Jand at Burlington Bay. 

The decided manner in which he repelied 
the idea of insult, convinced me that there 
was some exaggeration in my correspondent’s 
letter, and in consequence, | said that until 
the letters from the Court were received, | 
would suspend my decision. 





ed at the answer of Colonel Coffin, for it was 
more than could be expected from human _ na- 
ture to think Sir Peregrine Maitland would 
have then given me the appointment; to have 
done so, might have made him believe that I 
would receive the colonelcy as a sop to paci- 
fy me after the reprimand, and perhaps it 
might have had that undignified effect, but I 
knew of his excellency’s intention to appoint 
me to the regiment before. One thing, how- 
ever, I have always thought, though I have 
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not taken the trouble to ingire into the fact,{but met with no incident worth describing. 
that Mr. Horton, in privately requesting me} The city of Philadelphia, however, much 
to be advised to be more circumspect towards} exceeded in its public edifices my expecta- 
the king’s officers, had received Sir Peregrine| tion. 1 ought however to mention what ap- 
Maitland’s complaint, but did not think, with peared tome very preposterous, namely, the 
Lord Bathurst that it was worth while to|architecture of the national bank. It was 
make any ado about it. If right in this con-| nearly a fac-simile in white marble, without 
jecture, I owe hima favour that requires some) the sculptures, of the Parthenon of Athens, 
acknowledgement, and I think that Lord} but wanting in every respect the character- 
Bathurst, in not following out a complaint aris-| istics of an edifice for commercial purposes. 
ing from a trival misconception, showed quite | It really seemed to me far worse than the de- 
as much practical wisdom as the theoretical)sign which the carpenter made for the tay- 
gentleman by whom he was succeded. At’alljern. In other respects some of the public 
events I could frame no apology for the course} buildings deserve commendation; but the 


which the Directors pursued. It was quite 


grotesque pervades them all, and the display 


proper, when such a matter was considered|is more of opulence than of taste. 


important by a secretary of state, for them to 
take it up seriously; but justice required that 
the defence should have been heard before the 
punishment was inflicted. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Perplexities. Extend my knowledge of the 
Americans. A furce. Arrival of my 
family. Inquiries. Removal to Guelph, 
Cardinal Weld. Rumours of the Com- 
pany breaking up. Arrival of the Ac- 
countant, 





ForTuNnaTELY these transactions took place | 
far in the year, when it was not necessary to} 
commence any new undertaking, by which [| 
was saved the disagreeable obligation to} 
speak of my resignation. Nothing of it was 
known in the province,—even in the office. 
Soon after, [ received accounts from home 
that my family had delayed their departure 
from England until the spring: [ had, how- 
ever, no time to prevent them from coming, 
but though, apparently, there was nothing to 
lead the public to think that the operations of 
the Company were really suspended, I sufier- 
ed some vexation in contriving expedients to 
conceal my intention. Among others, I went 
somewhat earlier than was necessary to 
New York to meet my wife and the children, 
and employed the time there in making ma- 
self acquainted with the environs, and the 
manners and customs of the Americans. 





By way of filling up the time, and with 
reference to some controversy concerning me | 
in the New York papers regarding the farce | 
at Quebec, I wrote while in that city a little 
dramatic piece called “The Aunt in Vir-| 
ginia,”’ which I have since converted into a 
tale that has been published in Blackwood.— | 





With my usual disposition to discover the- 
oretical causes, 1 thought it not difficult to 
account for the general obvious lack of cor- 
rect taste in the Americans. Their edifices 
considered as specimens of architecture were, 
abstracted from their use, extremely good, 
but they had as little appropriateness about 
them as Covent Garden Theatre or the India 
House, buildings which 1 regard as the most 
perfect examples of the burlesque extant in 
architecture. They have all the defects of 
which such preposterous fabricks are suscep- 
tible, and not any of that beauty in execution, 
which sometimes redeems the faults of de- 
sign. 

From Philadelphia, [ returned to New 
York. Soon after, my family arrived, and 
among despatches from the Court of Direc- 
tors, I received a letter from Mr. Bosanquet 
informing me that after consulting some of 
my friends, he had withheld the resignation, 

I shall always remember with gratitude 
the kind reception with which my family 
was welcomed at New York. After staying 
there several days, we proceeded up the Hud- 
son by a steamer to Albany, where I hired 
the exclusive use of the cabin of one of the 
passage boats on the canal, and went on to- 
wards Canada. In this trip, as my duties 
were renewed by the receipt of Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s letter, I was assiduous in my inquiries 
as we went along, respecting the American 
svstems of settlement; and it afforded me 
indiscribable satisfaction to find mine was su- 
perior in simplicity. I knew this, indeed, be- 
fore, but I was not ina condition to make the 
comparison sooner myself. For after I had 
organized the system of business for the Can- 
ada Company, and arranged the books requis- 
ite to be the index of operations that extend- 
ed over a vast tract of country, I was enticed 
by the frank reception I had met with at Gee 
neva in the Pulteney office, to invite a very 


After my departure, it was performed at the|able person, the chief clerk, to visit me, and 


Park theatre for the benefit of Mr. Maywood. 
Lalso went in to Pennsvlvania,and staid two} 


to examine the system! had formed. This 
kindness, Mr. M‘Nab, the gentleman allnded 


or three days, experiencing the same sort of|to, had fulfilled before my departure to New 
civilities which made New York agreeable;| York, and expressed himself after examining 
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every thing, in very gratifying terms. I was 
actuated in soliciting him to examine the 
books of my official routine, by a wish to 
leave behind, if my resignation were accept- 
ed, some proof that I had not neglected my 
duties, and had made the way smooth for a 
successor. I could not, however, request him 
to view the proceedings under Mr. Prior, at 
Gueiph, because they were still in a crude 
unfinished state, so that it was only the busi- 
ness of the office that could be submitted to 
his scrutiny. 

My family left the Erie canal at Lockport, 
and proceeded to the house at Burlington Bay. 
In the summer I removed to Guelph, being in- 
duced to repair for a residence, the receiving 
house, which Mr. Prior had erected there for 


settlers, as it was better than such sort of 


buildings commonly are. 

It was not my intention to make Guelph the 
permanent residence of the superintendent 
of the Company, though I did propose it to 
be the site of the principal office. On the 
contrary, I purchased the small cleared farm 
of “The Mountain,” near to Burlington Bay, 
and began to collect materials for building in 
time a house there, which | intended to raise 
at my leisure. ‘The situation was near the 
head of lake Ontario, about half way _ be- 
tween Guelph and the capital, for I saw that, 
after the routine of the office was fully at 
work, it would not be important for the su- 
perintendent to be constantly present; the 
person on whom the charge of the office 
would devolve, should be sufficient to oversee 
the details there, and that it would be advan- 
tageous for the general superintendent to be 
in a more accessible and central situation.— 
My reason for wishing the office to be at 
Guelph was, that as the expenditure of the 
different gentlemen in the office would be 
considerable, as well as that of persons com- 
ing on business, it would be beneficial to the 
place. The removal of my family to Guelph 
was, therefore, only a temporary measure; 
and arose from a circumstance which may be 
here explained. 

1 had some reason to hope that Mr. Weld 
of Lulworth castle (now cardinal Weld in 
Rome) would come to Upper Canada, and 
probably make it his residence; being desir- 
ous to allure him to Guelph, [ had this in 
view in converting the receiving house intoa 
habitation. 

Having in some sort a kind of taste in arch- 
itecture, it seemed to me that the house could 
be made into a comfortable ecclesiastical a- 
bode, and accordingly, although it was only 
ten feet high in the ceiling, I] employed my 
best skill in laying it out. The reader will 
please to recollect, that it was but a cottage 
of one story and formed of trunks of trees; as 
I have said, however, before, it was of its 
kind very beautifully constructed by Mr. Pri- 
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or, externally. I only added a rustic portico 
to it of trees with the bark, but illustrative of 
the origin of the [onic order: it did not cost 
five pounds. The interior was planned for 
effect, and on entering was imposing, but the 
hall and two principal rooms were only twen- 
ty feet some inches square. It is not my in- 
tention, however, to describe this fabric, but 
merély to mention my chief object in the re- 
pair, after it had served its purpose, and to 
give some idea of its size, as iis magnitude 
and style have been much misrepresented. It 
should be added, that, for myself, I informed 
the directors that I would allow an adequate 
rent. My intention was to pay about ten per 
cent. on the cost, including the original outlay 
for the building as a receiving house. 

Before, however, removing from Burlington 
Bay to Guelph, I was obliged to go to Montre- 
al* in consequence of some mistake, which 
the Company’s agent at Glasgow, in Scotland, 
was alleged to have made with a party of 
emigrants. and in the course of this journey, 
I heard accidentally, that letters had been re- 
ceived from London to the effect, that it was 
the opinion there that the company could not 
goon, and that the stock was falling, IT was 
not a little surprised at hearing this, especially 
as every thing was prosperous with me be- 
yond expectation. The gentleman who told 
me had not letters himself, but I: had no rea- 
son to doubt the correctness of his informa- 
tion. 

The news seemed unaccountable, but I soon 
heard it from several quarters, and could not 
suspect it was sinister; however, as always 
when impelled to conjecturing, I endeavored 
to ferret out the grounds of’ the report; and, 
accordingly, as if by accident, threw myself in 
the way of. the gentleman who was said to 
have had the letters from London, and who 
propagated the story; but although I was so 
deeply interested, he preserved complete sil- 
ence on the subject. Instead, however, of 
my anxieties being allayed by this strange 





* It was not till after this excursion, that I was led to 
observe the waste of mechanical power in the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence, nor indeed till [ saw the mills of my 
friend, Mr. Clarke, above the Falls of Niagara, was I led 
to think that the power in the rapids might be turned to 
advantageous account. Their beauty and their grandeur 
were felt by me as they are by all spectators, and at the 
first view no one thinks of any thing but their impetuous 
magnificence. Having seen them two or three times, this 
impassioped admiration subsides, and one then naturally 
thinks that they might be put to some useful purpose, at 
least such was the mental process with me, and | could 
nt but imagine that there was something peculiar in 
seeking for water privileges ameng the brooks that run 
into the river, while so vast a prodigality of power might 
be found in its stream, nor can I yet conceive how so en- 
terprizing a people asthe Americans have not thought of 
anchoring mills in the rapids, but what often lies most 
palpable before us, we least observe. 

A Mr. George, of Quebec, communicated to me an idea 
of his, of placing wheels or gins in the rapids to tow up 
the vessels hy winding up a rope, to which they should 
be fastened. The notion ceriainly is practicable, but I 





fear there is not yet traffic enough on the river to pay and 
maintain such establishments. 


eed 
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taciturnity, they were more acutely excited, 
and I was persuaded the rumour was well 
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fourded, It would be wreng to say that 1} The accountant. Incivility of the Direct- 


thought there was anything like a conspiracy 
at the bottom of the business, but it compelled | 
me to entertain an opinion that there were 
persons, who, for ulterior purposes were inter- 
ested in beating down the Company’s stock to 


ors for favors granted. Opening of the 
road to Lake Huron. Sickness of the la- 
bourers. Quarrel with the acecuntant.— 
Final determination to return to England. 


buy in, and that as a matter of course they SomMETHING, in the manner of the accountant, 
were adverse to my proceedings. If I did| led me to conclude erroneously, that he was a 


evil in giving heed to such shallow, and al- 
most imaginary grounds, I cannot help it, but 
the suspicion was raised, and haunted me 
with importunity; nothing was visible, but 
the air was infected, and the odour was char- 
nal. 

After finishing my business at Montreal, | 
returned home, where I found the accountant 
of the Company bad arrived from England, to 
act in that capacity and as cashier. This in- 
cident, after having felt the inconveniency of 
insufficient clerks, was gratifying, but on 
looking at his instructions, they appeared 
strangely framed, and I was even from the 
first, uot satisfied with them. Shortly after, 
his emoluments seemed to give a perplexing 
corroboration to the report I had heard in the 
lower province. They were, in my opinion, 
greatly beyond an adequate payment for the 
duties to be performed. And as the Direct- 
ors complained of my apparent expenditure, | 
could not but conclude, that it was resolved 
to break up the Company, and that the exces- 
sive emoluments of the accountant were bait 
to allure him out of the way, and to enable 
him to meet the exigencies to which he might 
be expused, when the machination should take 
effect. 

I call it machination, because I think it was 
a transaction of that nature, but I confess it 
did not seem to me very heinous to buy the 
stock cheap if no sinister means were employ- 
ed to lower the price, especially as the effects 
of the Company ‘n promoting the prosperity 
of the province were, in my opinion, of prima- 
ry importance. Provided they were to be 
continued, I did not care who were the stock- 
holders, but I could not think without win- 
cing at the idea of being father to a wild and 
ruinous scheme, fur such I saw would be the 
conclusion, if the subscribers were induced to 
refuse to pay up their shares.—They were 
by this time at a discount, but are now the 
highest priced vendible stock in the market; 
only seventeen pounds are paid, and the price 
with the premium is fifty-five per cent., and 
there h.s been no change in the system estab- 
lished by me. 


party concerned in the machination which the 
transactions of every day rendered more and 
more obvious. I knew that he was naturally 
of a bad temper, and that though possessed of 
some redeeming qualities, was so devoured by 
vanity as not to be able to conduct himself 
rationally in any trust that implied conse- 
quence; I need not, therefore, say that I did 
not make him the depository of the anxieties 
[ had brought from the Lower Province. In 
fact, if I had been so inclined, his airs and ar- 
rogance would have soon made me repent 
the confidence. I shall therefore say no more 
of him here, but refer the reader to a docu- 
ment in the Appendix, written in answer to 
a tissue of falsehocds which he addressed to 
the shareholders when he returned, and in 
which I made no scruple of empioying the 
sterling epithets which malignity or insanity 
merit. 

Although my condition was none alleviated 
by the disastrous arrival of the accountant, 
| pursued my plans, for the benefit, as [ 
thought, of the Company and for the advan- 
tage of the province, namely, by opening 
roads to render remote lands accessible and 
of course more valuable, and to give employ- 
ment to poor emigrants. This was the drift 
of all [ undertook, and in this consisted the 
pith and marrow of my out-of-door system.— 

Every thing else was subordinate to these 
two objects, for the Directors gave me no in- 
structions as to taking produce in payments; 
they did not even think the grant of land at 
Burlington Beach worth acknowledgement, 
or even of giving thanks for a building lot at 
a new harbour, which a personal friend of 
mine had reserved for the Company. I make 
no other remark on this strange incivility, 
than by stating that tome it served to corrob- 
orate the rumour [ had heard in my way to 
Montreal. 

Of one thing at this time I do not hesitate 
to say that [ was proud, and with good reason 
too:—I caused a road to be opened through 
the forest of the Huron tract, nearly a hun- 


dred miles in length, by which an overland 
communication was established, for the first 


time, between the two great lakes,Huron and 
Ontario. The scheme of this undertaking was, 
in my opinion, not ill contrived, and was car- 
ried into effect almost literally by Mr. Prior, 


though the manner in which the Directors 
now saw every thing, so fretted me, that I 
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could not suppose there was any good, but 
only waste, in what he did. 

All the woodmen that could be assembled 
from the settlers were directed to be employ- 
ed, an explorer of the line to go at their head, 
then two surveyors with compasses, after 
them a bind of blazers, or men to mark the 
trees in a line,—then went the woodmen with 
their hatchets to fell the trees, and the rear 
was brought up by waggons with provisions 
and other necessaries. In this order they 
proceeded stimultaneously cutting their way 
through the forest, till they reached their spot 
ofdestination on the lonely shores of lake Hu- 
ron, where they turned back to clear off the 
fallen timber from the opening behind. 

For this undertaking, which in its object 
and purpose was stupendous, | was only al- 
lowed three thousand pounds, a sum prodi- 
giously inadequate, and it was in consequence 
imperfectly accomplished; but it set my wits 
to work, and I declared the men employed 
on it were only to be paid, part in money and 
part in land, at a certain price. Thus the un- 
dertaking was converted into a source of prof- 
it, for although the work cost nearly five thou- 





sand pounds, upwards of nineteen hundred 
were profit by the sale of the land. 
But though the magnitude of this “ Cesa- 


By this time the accountant had become an 
affliction, but I still thought he might be en- 
dured. I knew bow much his situation was 
important to him, and also that he was aware 
that mine was essential to me. I therefore 
on more than one occasion beseeched him to 
sheath his manners, but an incident occurred 
at this time that, to use a Scottish proverb, 
“put the head sheaf on the stuke,” in Eng- 
lish, “ crowned all.” 

Remembering, as I could not but remem- 
ber, how disagreeable I had been it seems to 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, I still thought that 
for his attentions to the objects of my trust, 
though they called tor acknowledgement from 
the Superintendent of the Canada Company, 
John Galt was but little indebted to him, and 
therefore I resolved to make a marked differ- 
ence between them; accordingly I wrote a 
civil but true note as superintendent. 

To this letter the accountant imagined he 
should have been a party, but I thought dif- 
ferently. 

In the course of the day I received a noti- 
fication from Sir Peregrine, intimating that if 
I would come early to the Government- 
house next morning, he would introduce me 
himself to the new lieutenant-governor.— 


| {his was more than | expected, and 1 receiv- 


rean operation” on the woods,was gratifying |ed the invitation as an assurance that my po- 
to the imagination, it yet occasioned some | litical conduct had not been unsatisfactory.— 


painful tugs to humanity. One morning up- 
wards of forty of the men came in afflicted 
with the ague; they were of the colour of 
mummies, and by hardships frightfully eima- 
ciated. I had written to the Directors to let 
me hire a doctor for a year to the settlement, 
but no attention was paid tothe solicitation. 
However the case by a little address was ren- 
dered not desperate ; [ ordered a surgeon to 
be engaged asa clerk, and made him a coin- 
pensation for his skill. 

When the season approached in which it 
was necessary to suspend tbe labours, | went 
to York, both tosee what was doing in the 
office there, of which the accountant was in 
charge, and tu be on the spot when the new 
governor, Sir John Colborne, who was daily 
expected, should arrive. It will be readily 
conceived that I had no particular anxiety to 
obtrude my good wishes on Sir Peregrine 
Maitland at his departure, but it will be be- 
lieved by those who best know me, that I had 
very little feeling onthe subject. In my trusts 
I had experienced the most alert attention, 
and as superintendent of the Canada Compa 
ny [could have only gratitude to express, but 
I felt no personal obligation, on the contrary ; 
and I did resent with fervour my. unworthy 
treatment ; some excuse might be made for 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, inasmuch as the cal- 
umnies which affected me did not originate 
with himself; but I thought, and think, that 
he showed an aptitude to entertain unfavora- 
ble impressions. 


| 


‘aud begged him to be in order, as I would «f- 


| mentioned this invitation to the accountant, 


terwards present him to Sir Johh Colborne ; 
jbut at the communication he sullenly heard 
me. 

Next day, when I returned from the Gov- 
ernment-house, I requested him to dress to go 
| with me toSir John Colborne, but he broke 
;out into a frantic passion, talked unmitigated 
| nonsense, and said, I ought to have taken 

him “ in my hand” when I went to Sir Pere- 
grine. His manner was so ridiculous that [ 
;coul! not answer him gravely, but something 
jlike a threat of complaining to the directors, 
implying a sort of authorized surveillance 
over me, and as if he had something in his 
power, roused me to think, and as my situa- 
tion by him, and other things, was rendered 
one of real suffering, I determined to return 
to England, and accordingly wrote,by the first 
packet, the following letter to tne directors : 


** Nelson, Nov. 9th, 1828. 


‘* GENTLEMEN, 

“T had recently the honor to communicate 
to the court my persuasion that the affairs of 
the Company could not be managed by two 
officers, in the way proposed by Mr. Smith, 
without great additional trouble and expense. 
It was also then mentioned, that I was no 
less pursuaded inconvenience would arise 
from his holding an independent correspon- 
dence with the Directors. I understand he 
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| 


has since sent home the whole or portions of| would soon be broke up; in consequence my 
the resultof his inquiries, which [ have nev-|resolution to return home seemed the more 


er seen; and | have to add, that, except his 
first letter, I have not seen any of his com- 
munications to the Court. 

“If he has prviate instractions to act in| 
this manner, it ought to have been communi- 
cated to me that he had private instructions, 
and then I should have been able to decide 
what was the becoming course to take ; and if 
he has not private instructions, | am placed 
under the painful necessity of saying of an 
old friend, that I can no longer justify to my- 
self the endurance of the tone and authority 
he has assumed. 

“This, with the manifest and growing ne- 
cessity of averting an increase of misconcep- 
tions, as well as to offer and obtain the multi- 
farious explanations which seem to be requi- 
site for the right and systematic managment 
of the Company’s interest, has induced me to 
determine on returning home, in order that a 
proper understanding may be established, and 
instructions issued, by which the management 
may be harmoniously conducted. It will not, 
I fear, be practicable to be with the Court be- 
fore the general meeting in Decetiber, but it 
may be adjourned. 

“T have the honour, &c. 
“ JOHN GALT.” 
* To the Governor, Deputy-Governor and 
Directors of the Canada Company.” 


necessary. But an event soon a'!ter, took 
place whiclr drove me to my wit’s end. 

The Directors of the Company, without ap- 
prising me, ordered the bank of York not to 
answer my drafts; what they meant by this 
disgraceful and embarrassing order they knew 
best themselves,but I received the intimation as 
another proof that the Company was near its 
dissolution, and something like a reason to 
apprehend that the misfortune was to be rep- 
resented as originating with me. {do not 
insinuate that it was so intended, but the Di- 
rectors ought to have seen taat it would have 
this effect. 

Mortifying as this measure undoubtedly 
was, it failed of its effect, for I was so exas- 
perated, that I resolved, as I was not going 
home, to disregard any instructions coming 
from the Court, and to attend only to what I 
thought was for the good of the proprietary. 
[ did not need to wait long for an opportuni- 
ty, to act on this decision. 

In the month of December, there was a 
payment of about eight thousand pounds, due 
to the colonial government, for which I was 
not provided with literally one penny, and I 
augured,from the inconsistencies of the Court, 
that I would not be supplied. In this dilem- 
ma, I sent Dr. Dunlop to Montreal, to see if 
he could obtain the money from the agents of 





In sending this letter to the post office, 
my servant told me, when he came back, that 


the Company, or from the correspondents of 
such Directors as were connected with Can- 
ada. [anticivated no success in this alterna- 


the accountant had crossed Lake Ontario in|tive, and was not mistaken ; none of them 


the morning, and I was soon informed that 


would advance a shilling. 


he had gone to New York—which left me 1 o| In this crisis, [ recollected that there were 


doubt he was off for England. My departure 
was in consequence rendered impossible, 
without a scandalous abandonment of duty.— 





ten thousand pounds of government deben- 
tures, deposited in the bank by myself,which, 
by some oversight, the Di: ectors seem tohave 


However I resolved to prepare for going home, | forgotten. I accordingly waited on the Re- 


and immediately began to make arrangements 
for that purpose. The season of the year was 
convenient, al! the works were suspended,and 


jceiver-gencral, told him how I was situated, 
jand offered, if he would endorse my bi'ls on 
\the Company,for the payment to government, 


| had only to get the accounts made up, Which | to give him security in the debentures. A 
were found to have been left in much confu-|transaction of this kind naturally surprised 


sion, worse than before the arrival of the ac- 
countant, an effect of his precipitate flight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


New rumours of the Company breaking up. 
Strange conduct of the directors. Pay- 
ment due to Government. No money.— 
Resolution. Effects. Mr. Fellows’ report. 
The directors of the Canada Company al- 
low a bill for cash received to be protested, 


Arrer the departure of the accountant for 
England, | received from different quarters 


him, but with the friendliness I had ever ex- 
perience from him, he communicated, as I 
have reason to believe, my proposal and em- 
barrassment to Sir John Colborne, the lieu- 
tenant-governor. With that alacrity to pre- 
vent the blight which would fall on an insti- 
tution, beneficial to the province, if the pay- 
ment was not made, Sir John assented to my 
proposal. ‘The bill was accordingly drawn, 
the honour of the Company saved, and the 
public officers sheltered from the inconven- 
ilences that might have atterded the sudden 
suspension of their salaries, the means of 
paying which were provided for in the pay- 
ment, 

I saw, by the rumours reaching me from 





many tokens of assurance that the Company 


allquarters, that this step would not be in- 
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272 GREENBANK’S 
dulgently considered by the Court of Direct-|from settlements,where many privations must 
ors, but I as plainly perceived that I had es-/be endured, and the health greatly exposed. 
sentially served the Company, and was satis-}| Mechanics’ and labourers’ wages are uniform- 
fied with my consciousness of faving done |ly higher than they are, after amore general 


right as a sufficientreward. Ido not know 
if ever the Court of Directors condescended 
to mention the affair out of their own body, 
but what would have been the result had the 
Company failed in its payment, on which the 
government depended ! 
Thoroughly persuaded now that I was destin- 
ed tobea victim,! determined uot to be knock- 


edon the head without a struggle,and in con-| 


sequence, having gathered from the account- 
ant, as well as from manifold reports, that my 
proceedings were viewed with no favoura- 
ble eye, I sent to the Pulteney office, at Gen- 
eva, to requesta gentleman, whois now prin- 
cipal agent for the property, to come and in- 
spect my operations ; I was very earnest that 
he should do so, and the cause is sufficiently 
obvious. As soon as possible he cbeyed my 
anxious request,and afier a very minute seru- 
tiny gave me the following report, which I 
transmitted to the Court of Directors. 

It pleased them, however, to pay no atten- 


‘linprovement of the country. 

| “Lam of opinion that the sales, thus fir 
)made, have been at good prices, and the cash 
| payments larger than is usually received from 
the first settlers in a new tract of land. 

“IT have examined the booksin which sales 
are entered, and alsothe forms of certificates 
and contracts given to purchasers, and the 
letters addressed to applicants for land: the 
certificates, contracts, and letters are in very 
suitable form, and the books are well adapted 
to exhibit correct and accurate views of the 
affairs of the Company. 

** It has been found by experience that it is 
necessary, to the prosperous ani successful 
management of large estates of new land, 
‘that the agent or superintendent should be in- 
vested with very ample discretionary powers; 
and it is generally impracticable to promote, 
lin the best manner, the. interests of such a 
concern, under restrictions imposed by prin- 
|cipals residing in foreign countries, not ac- 





tion to the document, although it proceeded |quainted with the wants and necessities of a 
from one of the best qualified gentlemen in| new country, and unable to appreciate the 
all the United States, and whose trust was, at| difficulties encountered by the poor people, 


least in those days, ten times the value of 
theirs. 


Guelph, Upper Canada, Fed. 4, 1829. 
*¢ GENTLEMEN, 


* At the request of John Galt. Esq., super- 
intendent of the concerns of the Canada Com- 
pany, | have visited this place, viewed the 
improvements in the village, and examined 
the roads contiguous to it, made under his or- 
ders. 

* Considering the short period of time that 
has elapsed since the village was founded,and 
that it 1s only about eighteen monthis since it 
was an entire forest, the number of buildings, 
and the population, are proofs of uncommon 
industry and enterprise. 

* [have perused with attention a report 
made to Mr. Galt by Mr. Charles Prior, of 
the different improvements made by him on 
the lands of the Company, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Galt, and I have the pleasure of 
expressing to you my most decided opinion, 
that all the proceedings of Mr. Galt and Mr. 
Prior have been exceedingly judicious; that 
the improvements have been indispensable to 


who are uniformly the first settlersof such a 
country. In the management of the Pulteney 
estates in the state of New York, it was found 
impracticable to execute the instructions of 
Sir William Pulteney, and he subsequently 
permitted his agent to exercise as full a dis- 
cretion in the management of his property as 
if he had been the proprietor of it. ‘The 
present resident agent of the Holland Land 
Company, refused to accept his appointment 
until he was invested with full discretionary 
powers, for the management of the affairs of 
the Company. 

“T understand from Mr. Galt, that his sales 
are on a credit of five years, one fifth of the 
purchase money being paiddown. The cred t 
of sales of the Pulteney estates is from seven 
to ten years ; and, [ am informed, the latter 
period is the usual credit granted on sales of 
the crown lands in Canada by the King’s com- 
missioner. By extending the credit from five 
toten years,and,in particular cases,by accept- 
ing small sums as first payments, the sales 
may be considerably increased, much to the 
advantage of the Company. 

“The execution of contracts and other 
writings in triplicate, to the end that one of 








the sale and settlement of the Company’s|the copies may be transmitted to the Compa- 
lands, and that the outlays for mechanics’ and ny in London, will, in my judgment, be at- 
labourers’ wages are as moderate, asis usual tended with much labour and expense, with- 
in a new and unsettled country ; for it is im-\out any adequate advantage. ‘The transmis- 

ssible, in such a country to get, good hands} sion of an annual return,—to exhibit the sales 
without the allowance of high wages, as an|of land, the cash collections and expenditure, 
inducement to submit to the inconveniences,|the lands remaining unsold, the amount of 
incident to labouring in the wilderness, remote’ debt due to the Company on sales, and other 
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necessary particulars, would,-—by being thrown 
into a condensed form, furnish all the inform- 
ation necessary toa proper understanding of 
the operations of the concern. If the Com- 
pany should require the transmission to E:ng- 
land of original vouchers, it would be neces- 
sary to take them in duplicate, a measure 
which will prove to be very troublesome in so 
large a business ; and I should recommend 
the verifications of the accounts by oath, in 
preference to the transmission of vouchers.— 
The trustees of the Johnstone estate at one 
time required triplicate contracts to be sen 
to them ; but tuc arrangement proved to be 
so inconvenient, that they have long since 
abandoned the requisition, and accepted re- 
turns similar to those above mentioned. 

‘*T would recommend, as an improvement 
of the form of licence granted to a purchascr 
to take possession of a lot of land ou making 
the first payment, the addition of a clause 
binding him to dispense with notice to quit, 
in case it should become necessary, by tail- 
ure of payment or other cause, to remove him 
from the land by legal process. 

“1 think the present office of the Company, 
in the village of Guelph, is quite insufficient 
for the convenient and proper execution of so 
extensive a concern, and that it will be neces- 
sary that a larger and more convenient build- 
ing should beerected. ‘The present occupan- 
cy of several different buildings for offices is 
extremely inconvenient, as it is attended 
with much loss of time in going from one of- 
fice to another. 

“Upon the whole, I beg leave most respect- 
fully to state to the Company, my decided 
opinion that Mr. Galt’s agency has been con- 
ducted with sound judgment, a proper regard 
to economy and the interests of the Compa- 
ny ; that his proceedings have promoted their 
best interests : and, I believe, the Company 
cannot more effectually promote their own 
views, than by delegating to him the most ain- 
ple discretionary powers. 

“Tam, Gentlemen, your humble Servant, 

(Signed) “JOSEPH FELLOWS.” 

“ Sus-agent to the Pulteney and John. 
stone Estates, residing at Geneva, 
in the county of Ontario, and state 
of New York. 


* To the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Canada Company.” 


The report of Mr. Fellows would, I thought 
be conclusive as to the tendency of my trans- 
actions, and the accounts satisfactorily dem- 
onstrate that there was no extravagance in 
my undertakings—in a word, that the report 
and the accounts would exonerate me from 
the sinister charge of prodigality, which had 
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Connected with the inspection of Mr. Fel- 
lows, there was an incident for which I have 
no epithet of resentment adequate to express 
the feelings which arise, whenever I think of it. 

In coming to Guelph, Mr. Fellows, passed 
through part of the Pulteney lands, and made 
a collection of installments, that amounted to 
about one hundred pounds. As the money 
was in notes of different denominations of dol- 
lars, the parcel was bulky, and he gave it to 
me for a bill on London, to account of a re- 
mittance he had to make. The bill was du- 
ly received by the receiver of the Pulteney 
monies, a banker, but on presenting it for ac- 
ceptance at the Canada house, the Directors 
allowed it tobe protested; afterwards, think- 
ing better of their rashness, they paid it for 
the honour of the drawer. 

At this period I had Jeft a thousand pounds 
per annum of my salary in the hands of the 
Company, so that had [ drawn upon them 
they were amply provided for any possible 
loss ; but I mention this transaction to shew 
the spirit that had been somehow fomented 
against me; the result has sufficiently shown 
that the treatment—-the degradation—was 
unmerited. My successors have not found 
they could improve my plans, but they are 
gathering the freightage of the vessel which 
| had planned and had the laborious task of 
the building and launching, by which my 
health has been vitally injured, and my mind 
filled with a rancour that has embittered my 
life. But public bodies are without hearts, 
and the true way of earning disappointment, 
is by an ardent endeavour to please. I say 
this with the austerity of truth, warranted by 
experience. 


CHAPTER V. 


Acquisitions of knowledge. Ancient fortifi- 
cations. Digging a wellin a rock. A 
funereal urn. Natural phenomena. A 
vast tree. 


WuitE the necessary preparations for my de- 
parture were in process, that the affairs of the 
company might not be Jeft in disorder, it be- 
ing then winter, I had myself comparatively 
little to do,but as [ could not be idle, and had 
butsl.ght inclination for literature, Linvolunta- 
rily began to reckon up what items of know- 
ledge had been added to my stock, during my 
residence in America. 

In experience | had certainly gained some- 
thing, something too of acquaintance with that 
idiomatic difference, which distinguishes the 
English race of the new world, from their 
kindred in the old; but altogether the ac- 





been fabricated against me. 


quirements were very slender indeed. Re- 
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ports of marvels | had heard, but they were as 
echoes of sounds afar off. I had also myselt 
seen monuments of unknown things, and a 
phase of nature that might have been before 
imagined, but in the contemplation, was en- 
tirely new. 

‘The country was entirely unexamined, and 
contained many things to rouse curiosity and 
awaken conjecture. 


I had frequently heard of the remains of 


~arthen fortifications, on which trees of ma- 
jestic growth demonstrated, that they were 
older than the discovery of America; and 
some remains, ou my cleared farm of The 
Mountain, never on every visit to 
awaken wonder. Part of it was situated on 
a lofiy table land, which descended in abrupt 
precipices and steep declivities to the lower 
country. Along the edge of the heights ex- 
tended a mound of considerable mass, as if in 
the olden time a battery or wall of earth had 
been erected there. This relic of an inclo- 
sure suddenly turned into the country, and 
showed that the place had been formerly sur- 
rounded. But, save this grave-mound of an- 
tiquity, little else could be discovered. There 
was, however, in one place a considerable 
abrasion, as it may be called, of the investing 


ceased 


heap, which required no very great stretch of 


fancy, to imagine had been produced by the 
rush of a flood. 

Whether the mound was artificial, or one 
of those freaks of regularity, which vnor- 
ganized nature sometimes manifests, greater 
ingenuity than mine is requisite to deter- 
mine; but I have never ceased to think that 
it exhibited the mouldering relics of the war- 
like expedients of ancient days. It was plain 
that a mound on the edge of a lofty upland 
was not likely to have been accidental, and 
the sweeping away of the earth was consis- 
tent with sacred history. 

In speaking one day to Mr. Ridout, the 
surveyor-general, of this obscure matter for 
conjecture, and of old square excavations on 
Burlington Beach, he mentioned to me that 
he had once seen, in the woods, a very entire 
ancient fortification of considerable extent, 
and gave me a direction by which I might 
ride some day to see it. I forget now its ex- 
act situation, but it was within a short dis- 
tance of the road, whieh leads from York to 
Lake Simcoe. 

While residing at Burlington Bay, I em- 
ployed an emigrant to dig a well on my farm, 
preparatory to other prospective operations. 
It was seemingly a very absurd proceeding, 
to look for water on the top of a limestone 
rock, for where | had fixed on building was a 
mass of that kind, but the project was not 
quite irrational, nor undertaken without con- 
sideration. 
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the bottom of the precipices alluded to, I no 
ticed several springs of great affluence, well- 
ing from fissures in the rock, and concluded 
that there were veins and issues of water in 
the strata, coming from some fountain head. 
in consequence | sent for an old German, as 
famous in those parts for the discovery of ores 
and springs as Dousterswivel himself, and 
employed him to perambulate with the divining 
rod the table land, on which in time I intend- 
ed to build, m order to ascertain where the 
well should be exeavated. 1 had no great 
faith in the operation, but it was one of those 
things which a person, when he has it in his 
power should test. 

I becaine a little interested, very little at 
first, in the man’s proceedings, but ultimately 
made him prepare a rod, and took a part in 
the mystery myself. My own experiment, 
however, owing no doubt to its being a first 
attempt, was unsuccessful, but after some 
time he pitched on a spot for the well, and 
this was on the top of the artificial mound 
before described. [ determined, however, in 
spite of reason, to give the German fair play, 
and accordingly, in disregard ef remonstrance, 
ordered the well to be excavated there. 

After digging through the earthen mass, 
which was six or seven feet deep, the digger 
came to the rock, which, with much blasting 
and perseverance, was penetrated to the depth 
of between thirty and forty feet, without any 
symptom of water, at Jast he reached a porous 
stratum, in which were the remains of tropi- 
cal fishes petrified, and the limestone appa- 
rently perforated thickly with worms. 1 have 
some specimens of this curious subterranean 
wonder in my possession, but all was yet as 
dry as hay. 

The weil-digger then had recourse to his 
iron red, and soon reached with it a subterra- 
nean stream of water, which, by rising through 
the aperture, half filled the well. I offer no com- 
ment on this fact, but the well is there, and 
obtains its water from the perforated rock. 

When I removed to Guelph, a labourer on 
a mill-dam, which a gentleman was con- 
structing, came to a very neatly excavated 
triangular niche in the rock, and striking his 
pickaxe into the earth, with which it was 
filled, smashed an ancient funereal urn into 
fragments, several of which were brought to 
me, and resembled, but were of rather better 
pottery, a number of vases I had dug up inthe 
days of my youth at Athens, some of which 
I sent to my friend, Principal Baird of Edin- 
burgh, to be placed in the museum of the Uni- 
versity. 

These items of art were not, however cu- 
rious, so interesting to me, as the natural 
phenomena. 

It is an established doctrine in America, 


My custom, in the summer evenings, was|that the timber indicates the quality of the 


to prowl alone in the forest. 


In going along! soil, ng gn¢ presumes to doubt the fact, and 
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yet it is not easy to find an older growth of;sound, | would have taken measures for ent- 
natura) timber than that existing in the forest. | ting it down, and sending home planks of it to 
I do not propose to offer a contradiction to} Windsor castle. The fate that awaited it, 
that which is considered so perfectly esta-| would have justified the profanation. The 
blished, but my own observations afford some | doubt of its soundness, however, and the dif- 
warrantry to question its accuracy, for I have! ficulty of finding tools large enough to do it 
seen in several places that when the timber| justice, procrastinated the period of its doom. 
has been long removed from the land, new|! recommended the iandlord of the tavern to 
trees begin to appear not of the same kind as} direct his guests, from time to time, to Inspect 
their predecessors. On the farm of The| this Goliath of oaks, 

Mountain this wasremarkably the case. On 
a spot where there had been formerly pines _— 
and tamaricks, which indicate a poor svil, 
walnuts and other trees, which are considered 
as the signs of the richest, began to appear, 
from which I have ventured to infer that na- 


CHAPTER VI. 


ture herself delights in a rotation of crops, if 


such a term may be applied to timber.* 
This idea of a succession of trees is worthy 


of examination, to myself it was the parent of | 
many fancies, and 1 began to endeavour to 
find out some mode of judging, by the state ot 
the forest, of its antiquity. [| was not, how- 
ever, in this research very successful, but an- 


other fact gave some colouring to my theory. 
On the road to Guelph, a short distance 


from Galt, there is an uncleared portion of| 


the primeval forest, on the edge of the town- 
ship of Beverly, where, in those days, a small 
tavern, convenient to rest the horses of tra- 
vellers, was situated. One day, when [ stop- 
ped at this house, while my horse was taking 
his corn, I strayed into the woods, not many 
hundred yards, and came to a tree, the most 
stupendous I had ever seen. 


At the first glance the trunk reminded me 
of the London monument, an effect of the 
amaze which the greatness of its dimensions 
produced. I measured its girth, however, at 
the height of a man from the ground, and it 
was thirty-three feet, above which the trunk 
rose, without a branch, to the height of at 
least eighty feet, crowned with vast brenches. 

This was an oak, probably, the greatest 
known, and it lifted its head far above the 
rest of the forest. ‘The trees around, myrmi- 
dons of inferior growth, were large, massy, 
and vigorous, but possessed none of the pa- 
triarchal antiquity with which that magnifi- 
cent “ monarch of the woods” was invested. 
I think, therefore, that I was not wrong in 
imagining it the scion of a forest that had 
passed away, the ancestral predecessor of the 
present woods. 

Had I been convinced that it was perfectly 





* At Chambly, in Lower Canada, ia the time of the 
war, a large space had been cleared for the troops, but on 
the declaration of peace the land was left fallow. In a 
few years the greater part was completely overgrown 
with pines, while in the neighbouring forests, which had 
been left untouched, there were only maple, beech, &c., 
with not above one or two pines. Be it remarked, the 
land areund is the richest alluvial soil in Lower Canada, 
or these trees, it is said, indicate only the most sterile 
S011, 


New articles of export. Operations. In- 
tentions. A discovery. 


'From the moment that it seemed probable I 
might be sent to Canada, all the theories, 
tormed in my meditations respecting colonies, 
began to germinate. The most obvious, for 
the ultimate advantage of a country, seemed 
to me the introduction of new articles of pro- 
duce, which in time might become added to 
jthe exports. Accordingly, I had spoken of- 
ten to some of the Directors on the proprie- 
ty of the Company, among other means of 
benefiting the province, instituting an exper- 
imental farm. But finding my suggestion go 
in at the one ear and come out at the other, 
I resolved to do som@thing in the small way 
myself. 

I have already mentioned my early en- 
deavour to promote the cultivation of hemp in 
the province. Subsequently, having peti- 
tions to present to the Board of ‘Trade from 
the seigniors and landlords of Lower Canada, 
when the corn bill was in agitation, and be- 
ing unsuccessful in obtaining their prayer, 
| began to feel an interest in the agriculture 
of the country.* Thus it came to pass, that 
in my correspondence respecting the claims 
for the war losses, I was informed of the suc- 
cess which had attended the introduction of 
tobacco into the province, and was directed, 
by one of my correspondents, to ascertain 
privately if any abatement of the duty on 
Canadian tobacco might be obtained, as it 
was an intention, in the next session of the 
Provincial Parliament, to make a public ap- 





* A very striking circumstance occurred respecting 
these petitions. The present Earl of Ripen, then at the 
Board of Trade, did all, as [ conceived it, in a minister's 
power, to promote the object of the petitions; but my 
city friends were not satisied, and insisted that the bu- 
siness should be taken up as a cabinet question. It was 
agreed, accordingly. thata deputation of the merchants 
should be received by Lord Londonderry and himself at 
the Foreign Office. At the interview, the merchants 
had certainly the best of the argument, which, after a 
very patient hearing, induced Lord Londonderry to say, 
“Gentlemen, come again next year, when (alluding to 
the government) we shall be more in our senses.” In 
the course of a few days subsequent, his Lordship sealed 
his own doom, and our chairman lamentably consumated 
a simular fate 
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plication to the British government on the 
subject. On receiving this intimation it oc- 
curred to me, that tobacco being an agricul- 
tural article, which did not interfere with 
the corn prejudices of the De Coverleys of 
England, the abatement of the duty wasa 
legitimate object of pursuit. 

Having ascertained that no representation 
had then been received from Canada, I ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Lords of the Treasu- 
ty, to which early attention was paid, and the 
Councellor of the Exchequer himself, in due 
time, personally informed me, that an abate- 
ment of duty would be granted upon my pe- 
tition, and referred me tothe Board of Trade. 

This boon to the province was gratifying, 
but, before going to the Board of Trade, I 
inquired at the Colonial Office if any news 
from Upper Canada had been received, and 
heard that a representation had come from 
the legislature, recommending an abatement 
of the duty on tobacco, to the amount of 
threepence halfpenny per pound. 

This intelligence disconcerted me, for 
never imagining that “the Wrongheads” of 
Upper Canada would specify any abatement, 
J had anticipated from the success of my ap- 

lication a far more considerable diminution, 

ut the government could concede no more 
than was solicited, and accordingly the re- 
commendation of the House of Assembly, for 
threepence halfpenny per pound, was imme- 
diately granted, and all my fine scheme for 
stirring up the trade at home to obtain a pro- 
per amount of reduction, was blown into the 
air; nor can I imagine yet, how the colonial 
legislature thought of prescribing the amount 
of the abatement, but strange things do some- 
times happen in public affairs, from  sub- 
jects as well as statesmen. At this moment 
the West Indians are talking of the vast rev- 
enue, which their trade yields to the state, 
forgetting altogether that the consumer in- 
demnifies them for the advances that are 
made, on account of the sugar duties, 

Seeing, by my endeavours to acquire a 
knowledge of the resources of the province, 
for the purposes already mentioned, that a 
wide field lay open to me for the introduc- 
tion of new articles, when | arrived in the 
country, I set myself in the intervals of bu- 
siness to attend to the pursuit, and in conse- 
quence brought vines from a nursery-man in 
New York, and planted a small vineyard, 
which, though once flourishing, has of course 
gone to wreck. I recollected also, that, in 
the year 1759, cotton had been cultivated 
with success at Detroit, and resolving to try 
what might be done with it further east, 
sowed a cotton field on the Mountain. Hav- 
ing likewise, by a variety of experiments, 
ascertained that the maple sugar could be 
made as beautiful, and refined as purely, as 
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ed an avenue of young maples to be planted, 
leading towards the spot fixed upon for my 
house to be in time raised; but this too is 
doubtless an abortion. I had also another 
scheme, in which nothing was cone. I men- 
tion it, however, here, that some one may 
hereafter profit by the hint. 

Among many curious plants and shrubs, and 
trees, which wereto be met with in the 
woods, the mulberry was found, and it instant- 
ly occurred to me, that the introduction 
of the cultivation of silk might become 
an object of consideration, although the 
severity of the climate, in winter, seem- 
ed to present an insurmountable obstacle.— 
I called to mind, however, the devices 
of the two friars, who brought the worm 
first from China into Greece, and persuaded 
myself, that if the tree on which it fed was 
indigenous, the means might be found to 
nourish the worms and protect the cacocns. 
1 say nothing of dreams about the cultivation 
of madder and barilla, which have vanished 
like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

But of all the schemes with which my 
brain was then hiving, the localities suggest- 
ed a plan that may be tried in any land. 

I thought the lakes and quiet streams were 
not formed merely to beautify the landscape 
and suggest poetry, and was in consequence 
led, by hearing every where of the value of 
running streams and falling waters, or wa- 
ter privileges, as the Americans call them, to 
think where so much was to be seen, it ought 
not to be difficult to discover a mode of ap- 
plying its power to mechanical purposes. 

The practicability of this notion haunted 
me in my sylvan ruminations, and at last I 
hit upon what seemed as important a discove- 
ry as steam to myself, and it occurred to me, 
that to make an excavation in the banks, 
wherever water might be found, like a dry 
dock for example, and to build within it two 
mills, one for ordinary purposes, and the 
other to pump out the water, would supply 
the desideratum, for it would then be only 
necessary to conduct a stream tothe first mill, 
which being set agoing by it, the same water 
might be led on to the second on a lower 
level, and by its working pumped out again 
into the lake.* But, like my old friend, Mr. 
Thompson, the engineer, | may now say, 
“What is the use of my inventing.” These 
things, however, serve to show the occasional 
current of my thoughts, when, besides my 
duties as superintendent for the Canada Com- 
pany, I had Jeisure to think of other matters, 

* The practicability of raising a stream of water back 
to its fountain head after it has set a mill a going, by 
machinery on the principle of the forcing pump, may 
soon be tried. But possibly there exists a power in na 
ture which may be applied with more simplicity. Be 


tween the pressure of the atmosphere, which forces wa- 
terto rise in vacuum, and the attraction of the earth, 








the Muscovado of the West Indies, I direct- 





this power may exist, 
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at a period when a book was rarely in my 
hands, and rarer still a pen for composition. 





« 


CHAPTER VII. 


Resume personal narrative Journey to 
Lake Huron. Lost ourselves at midnight 
in the forest, sixty miles froma known 
habitation. Alarming adventure. Scene 
at Goderich. Adieu. 


T'nE season of the year, winter, having ne- 
cessarily suspended all out of door undertak- 
ings, I was spared from explaining the cause 
of the idleness around me; the result of my 
preparations to return to England. Past and 
performed transactions may be openly spoken 
of, but the unborn progeny of the future, are 
things which should be treated with circum- 
spection. Ae 

Aware that my determination to return 
would probably terminate my superintenden- 
cy, though not in dismissal, I did not choose 
that any one should be able to quote iy in- 
tentions from me, and therefore prepared for 
the voyage as fora temporary excursion. At 
the same time, to myself, every transaction 
was conclusive, and with this secret feeling, 
I resolved to visit the new settlement at 
Goderich, by the road through the forest. 

Accordingly, having made the necessary 
arrangements, I took my departure from 
Guelph for Lake Huron, ina sleigh. In the 
journey itself there was nothing to render it 
different from ordinary travelling in the 
woods; for at convenient distances a species 
of Jog taverns were erected, and the accom- 
modations, though rude, were still such as 
took the chill, if theexpression may be used, 
off the wilderness, I could not, however, but 


consider myself as arrived at the summit of 


my destiny, and it was not pleasant to think 
I had found there nothing but vexation of 
spirit. 

My employment, as superintendent of the 
Canada Company, though not unmixed with 
the usual alloy which attends and troubles all 
human affairs, was congenial to my humour. 
I could desire none better, and though I may 
not be credited, had no wish for a lot of great- 
er splendour. For my tasks were so evident- 
ly calculated to lessen the mass of afflictions, 
that, however teasing in the performance, 
they could not be contemplated without vivid 
deligut. The emoluments were no doubt 
respectable, but I have ever regarded pecun- 
iary matters as subordinate, and at that crisis, 
if a thought gravitated down towards them, 
it was but for a moment, when I remembered 
my children. 

At the hazard of appearing somewhat ri- 
diculous by the disclosure, still it will be by 
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some readily believed, that a stronger proof 
of the pleasure I took in my duties cannot be 
adduced, than when [ say that my literary 
propensities were suspended, during my resi- 
dence in Upper Canada, not from resolution, 
but because I had more interesting pastime. 
With me book-making has always been a se- 
condary pursuit, arising from a facility in 
composition. I did then think myself qualifi- 
ed to do something more usefu! than “ string- 
ing blethers into rhyme,” or writing clishma- 
clavers in a closet. 

However, during my journey to the lonely 
shores of Lake Huron, | had time, asI sat 
solitary in the sleigh, to chew the cud of 
bitter thought. I felt myself unworthily 
treated, for every thing I had touched was 
prosperous, and my endeavours to foster the 
objects of my care were all flourishing, and, 
without the blight of one single blossom, gave 
cheering promises of ample fruit. 

Profit to the Company, which I saw would 
come of course, was less my object than to 
build in the wilderness an asylum for the ex- 
iles of society—a refuge for the fleers from 
the calamities of the old world and its sys- 
tems fore-doomed. 

In the course of the journey, a heavy fall 
of snow, which often wreathed itself to im- 
passable heights in the forest glade of the 
new road, obliged the sleighs to deviate into 
the wouds, and we loa, in consequence, our 
way for some time. It wasthen near mid- 
night, and the situation gave 


** Ample room and verge enough"’ 


to the necromancy of the imagination. We 
were about sixty miles within the depth of 
the primeval forests. The moonlight only 
served to show the falling flakes of snow.— 
All around was silence, and the winds slept 
even in the branches, We halted, where, 
by a strange glare reflected from tie ground, 
we seemed in the spacious courtof a college, 
solemn with overshadowing trees. 

To proceed, or to remain till daylight, was 
about to be discussed, when the noise as of 
some huge wading animal arose, coming to- 
wards us. We had no arms. Presentlya 
hoarse voice, uttering maledictions bccomin 
an Italian bandit, was heard; but that which 
would have struck “terror tothe soul of Rich- 
ard” in the mountains of Abruccio, gave us 
courage. The sounds proceeded from teams 
with provisions, going our way, and fortunate- 
ly they had not wandered; but the incident, 
which no telling can make awful, was truly 
sublime. We soon after reached one of the 
receiving houses, where we stopt for the re- 
mainder of the night. 

When we arrived at Goderich, I took up 
my lodgings in the same log house where ] 
had staid with Dr. Dunlop when formerly 
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there, in the course of the exploring expedi-;tress in the mother country, and to improve 


tion by the Bee. 

The landscape was now covered with snow, | 
and Lake Huron with ice, as far as the eye, 
could reach ; but the scene had undergone a) 
greater change than even that produced by | 
the procession of the seasons. 
tion of the spot, allotted for the town, was 
cleared of the trees, several houses were 
built, and the whole aspect of the place, ow- 
ing to these social circumstances and the 
beautiful cheerfulness of the situation, was 
uncommonly inviting. 

Next day the wind blew so violently that I. 


was obliged to keep within doors—the snow. 


dry and penetrating, drifted with afflicting 
acerbity ; but since | had been there before, | 
news were to be collected, if those can be) 
called such which related to, merely, better 
acquaintance with the neighhouring woods. 
The following morning, bright and calm,| 
was spent in viewing the localities and the! 
progress made in settlement; but although 
not aware tiat anything was left unexamined, 


my eyes were cursory ¢ rand myself listless ; for | 


it was not likely I should ever be there again; 
and let a man nerve himself ever so resolute- 
ly, there is sadness in a final thought, espe- 
cially if, asin my case, it be attended with 
regrets and darkening prospects. Indignant 
reflections may appease farewell, nor was I 
without that acrid palliative. 


The Canada Company had originated in, 


my suggestions, it was established by my en- 
deavours, organized, in disregard of many ob- 
stacles, by my preseverance, and, though ex- 
tensive and complicated 


be with ease conducted. Yet without the) 
commission of any fault, for I dare every: 
charge of that kind, I 
from it only troubles and mortifications, and, 


A large por- | 


in its scheme, a} 


system was formed by me upon which it could | error, and the evidences of prosperity around, 
, a4&rt 


was destined to reap| 


jthe condition of the victims which that pres- 
sure forced to emigrate, I repine to see it 
‘sunk into a mere ‘land-jobbing huxtry, and 
‘abortive in all the promises, but the payment, 
‘by which the government was induced to 
part with the lands. 

My adieu to Lake Huron was a final fare- 


well; for, from the moment I lost sight of its 
waters, I considered my connexion with the 


Sompany as closed. Reason, certainly, with 
its plausibility, endeavoured to persuade me 
‘that this was a fallacious presentiment, and 
that I did wrong, to honourable men, in think- 
ing it possible that they could be accessary to 
‘the ruin and degradation of an individual.— 
And for what? That is to be explained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

| Speak of departure. Conduct of the settlers. 

Leave Guelph. Letter in my behalf from 

the Lieutenant Governor to the Secretary 

| of State. Reach New York. Hear of my 
being superseded. Arrival at Liverpovl. 
Reach London. Consequences. 


| Soon arter my return to Guelph, I spoke open- 
ly of my departure for England, without, how- 
ever, communicating the conclusion to which 
so many circumstances had led me, namely, 
that there must be a determination some- 


| where to break up the Company, and previous- 


ly to get rid of me, an apprehended obstacle 
'to the scheme. 
My own mind acquitted me of intentional 


iwere proof that | had not been injudicious : 
|but my treatment of the settlers seemingly 
might have afforded some grounds to fear 


something which I feel as an attempt to dis- east [had given offence to them, for it is 


grace me. 

While my spirit was seething on the shores | 
of Lake Huron, I could not refrain trom think- 
ing of one littleness very obvious The Hu-, 
ron tract contained about sixteen hundred 
square miles, and it was divided into townships, 
after naming one for each of the Directors, 
there were three or four over, and these were 
called after men in office. To this certainly 
there could be no objection; but [ confess it 
seemed to me to proceed from a lurking feel- 
ing of unprovoked contumely that I should 
have been passed over. It is, however, one 
of those things which the Directors can best 
account for. lam content with having torm- 
ed the Company—nor am | the first “parent 
that has had unfilial offspring. 

Had the Company been one of those sor- 
did concerns of which profit isthe sole object, 
I would not say so much; but asit was fraught 


needless to say, that a society in which the 
restless and discontented probably predomina- 
ited, i is not easily managed. In this, however, 

was agreeably disappointed; for in the 
| morning Thad fixed for my departure, they 
came in a body, in front of the house, and pre- 
sented an address expressive of their thank- 
fulness for my treatment of themselves, and 
their good wishes for my own return. For 
ceremonies of this sort [ have no particular 
veneration, but, I confess, the circumstances 
in which I was placed, and the presentiment 
which oppressed me, rendered this unexpect- 
ed compliment gratifying. 

I left Guelph after breakfast, and proceeded 
to York on business, arising from irregulari- 
ties of some of the clerks*; directing my serv- 


* Owing to the unaccountable manner in which I was 
left alone to organize so complicated a concern, I had 
seventeen clerks at different times, who, withthe excep- 
tion of three or four, were cashiered, or 


suspended, or 





with benevolence, calculated to assnage dis- 


changed. 
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att to make the best of his way with my lug-, 
gage to Albany. 

~ While at York, Sir John Colborne, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, had the kindness to write to 
the Secretary of State in favourable terms | 
respecting me. 

J crossed the lake and hastened on with 
what speed | could to New York, where the 
cons] informed me that | was superseded by 
anotiier gentleman ; indeed he had the good- 
ness to tell me something of this sort, in a let- 
ter which I had received on the evening be- 
fore I left Guelph, but which then, as | was 
on the point of starting for England, excited 
no particularemotion. I could not, however, 
but discern that this appointment of a succes- 
sor indicated a disposition to find me in fault; 
I still think so; nor was the resentment it 
excited mitigated by the inferences I had 
drawn. 

Had not Mr. Buchanan stopped here, I would 
have acknowledged myself ever greatly obiig- 
ed to him, but he concealed the intimation, 
made in a letter to himself, that my dismissal 
was final, and allowed me to leave my family 
in the woods of America, though he went the 
passage to England with me in the same ship; 
lhe probably meant kindly, but it wasas mawk- 
ish as it was mistaken, for although a friendly 
feeling might dictate the proceeding and ex- 
cuse its committal, it was, and is, regarded by 
me as an error of judgment. 

On my arrival at Liverpool I learned, not 
certainly with consternation, that the Compa- 
ny was to be broken up, and that its inability 
to go on had been announced. | could learn 
nothing more, but there was enough in this 
communication to make me resolve to discov- 
er, if possible, the grounds of a measure that I 
had so anticipated, and which was so curious- 
ly, by a circuitous route, coming to pass. 

On arriving in London, I went to the Can- 
ada House, as a matter of course, but, as it 
was not a court day, obtained no satisfaction. 
\ir, M‘Gillivray, who acted in my absence, 
merely inquired if I had received the dispatch- 
es with which my successor was charged, and 
after some short conversation he was obliged 
to leave me, not, however, till his manner had 
impressed my jealousy with something unsat- 
isfactory. I say this, because 1 am not con- 
scious that there had been any occurrence be- 
tween him and me, that could have warranted 
his evident dryness. On the contrary, | 
considered him as a particular friend, and 
the want of cordiality on this occasion was 
obvious. Next morning I went to Mr. Downie, 
of Appin, to breakfast, who was then in parlia- 
ment, and one of the Canada Company’s Direc- 
tors. In his manner I could discern nochange, 
but jocular and friendly as usual, he did not 
appear to think the dismissal final; he only 
considered me recalled by the will of the pro- 





prietors, obliging the Directors to obey. His 
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inforination perplexed me, and I resolved to 
make no further inquiry till the next court 
day. 

My reception by the court was not remark- 
able, only | mentioned that it was strange 
they should think of such a disparaging meas- 
ure as an abrupt dismissal, when in possession 
of my lettcr announcing my intended return. 
To this, one of the Directors, an old friend, 
made some observation, as if the circumstance 
of having received that letter had been over- 
looked; 1t might be so, but the remark passed 
unnoticed by the other gentlemen present. 

I determined, however, to be present at an 
impending meeting of the proprietors, and if 
blame was imputed to me, to vindicate myself 
on the spot. That meeting was, however, 
skillfully conducted. The whole character 
and effect and importance of my proceedings 
were kept out of view, but the general balance 
of my own accounts fairly enough stated. I 
wonld, perhaps, be doing wrong to ascribe this 
to any design, I was now, however, all eye, 
and could not but think that every thing mer- 
itorious was kept out of view, especially as 
the balance, which was of all my accounts, in- 
cluding the expenses of the office as well as 
of the settlements, was made conspicuous, 
leaving an impression that my expenditure 
had been lavish and inconsiderate. I do not 
say that the statement was meant to produce 
this effect, but I thought it was, and assert, 
in defiance of contradiction, that it was calcu- 
lated to produce it. 

In the Appendix the accounts are stated, 
and the excess of expenditure at Guelph, for 
which four thousand pounds were allowed, 
will be seen did not exceed that sum so much 
as seven hundred pounds, including forfeitures, 
although the progress of the settlement had 
been rapid, far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations; had 1 doubled the four thousand 
pounds, it would have been wel! laid out mo- 
ney. Nor. was it supposed, when ] went 
abroad, that the Company was to be sunk into 
a mere land jobbing speculation. 

The general meeting was conclusive, and 
from private sources | learned that there was 
some negociatons going on, between the Com- 
pany and government, which had for its ob- 
ject to persuade the government to take back 
the lands. I had my suspicion that particular 
parties night step in and buy them, but this 
I resoived to prevent, not that I thought there 
was any thing very wrong in the transaction, 
because if the proprietors receded from paying 
up their capital, what else could be done, and 
why should wiser men forbear to pick up 
“the pearl ” cast away; at the same time I 
did think the proprietors impressed with a ru- 
inous opinion of the concern by some sinister 
misrepresentation. 

Acting upon the principle of resistance to 
the machination, which I conceived to be vis- 
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ible, I exhorted particular friends not to sell 
their stock, and tried to repress the panic 
among them, but my advice was disregarded, 
and 1 could not but ascribe the inattention 
with which l was heard, as one of the effects 
of my dismissal. 

My efforts were not, however, restrained 
by the rebuff. I begged a friend to ascertain 
the effect, in the Colonial Office, of Sir John 
Colborne’s letter, and the answer being satis- 
factory, | next day solicited an audience of Sir 
George Murray, then Secretary of State, and 
represented to him my opinion of the Compa- 
ny. What ensued was not important, but his 
manner left no doubt upon my mind, that the 
question of taking back the lands and charter 
depended on a contingency, that contingency, 
my awakened suspicion made me suppose, 
was a reference to Sir John Colborne, and I 
had no doubt he would recommend the accep- 
tance of the proposal. I have since ascertain- 
ed that this was the very course pursued, and 
that to the consternation of those who had so 
strenuously achieved my ruin, he recommmend- 
ed the resumption of the lands. The effect of 
his answer, as communicated through Sir 
George Murray to the Court of Directors, ren- 
dered hopeless the machination which so ma- 
ny circumstances made me think probable; 
and the proprietors have to thank Sir John 
Colborne, that instead of gloating over their 
high priced stock, as they are now doing with 
chuckling, they are not seen going about the 
Exchange with their fingers in their mouth, 
and their eyes watering. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A letter from my sister. Her arrival in 
London. ‘Troubles. 


In the midst of this “ ravelled skein of 
care” [ received a letter from my sister, in 
answer to mine announcing my arrival, men- 
tioning her intention to take a jaunt for the 
summer with her daughter, and delicately en- 
quiring if it would be agreeable to me to 
bring her to London. Iwas then in one of 
my absent fits,and delighted with the prospect 
of seeing them, forgot my troubles, and in- 
stantly invited then: to come. 

There was rashness in this, and it was soon 
repented ; for [ had it not in my power to pay 
them ordinary attention, and the circumstan- 
ces with which I had been superseded, justi- 
fied me in waiting to see how old intimates 
would act towards me. 

The journey to London, though kindly 
undertaken, was, perhaps, not altogether 
on my account. My niece had received a 
legacy of three thousand pounds from her pa- 
ternal grandfather, which, with other inherit- 
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ances and prospects, made her fortune so con- 
siderable, that her mother, with the far fore- 
casting spirit of the Scottish nation, thought 
it entitled her to see something of the world, 
not for any good that was to be met with, of 
course, in Vanity Fair, but that by beholding 
the general nothingness, she might be the 
better pleased with the quiet seclusion of her 
future life. 

Scarcely had they arrived in town, when 
the natural effects of my recall began to mani- 
fest themselves, by applications for the pay- 
ment of twoaccounts. I had left, as I have 
mentioned, authority with the accountant ot 
the Canada Company to receive payment of a 
thousand pounds a year of my salary to dis- 
charge, in the first place, these and other 
smal] accounts, and I had drawn upon him for 
a half-yearly payment for the education of my 
three sons, who were at Reading School, 
with one of my oldest acquaintances in Eng- 
land, the well known Rev. Dr. Valpy. 

The bill had been sent by me to the account- 
ant to be transmitted, when accepted, to the 
reverend doctor, but it was not so done ; and 
accordingly, soon after my arrival, before I 
knew well where I was, | received a letter 
from the doctor, requesting payment. At that 
‘time I could only beg him to give me a little 
indulgence, and | thought to him this request 
might be made, because he was not only a 
personal friend of twenty-five years’ standing, 
but had been for about forty years a partner 
with my wife’s father. Soon after my letter 
I received a formal demand for payment from 
his solicitors. This sharp practice was none 
blunted to the sense by the excoriation that 
my other misfortunes had previously produced. 
The answer was similar to what 1 had given 
to the doctor himself, and was followed by an 
arrest. This was perfectly legal. I had, as 
plain as the sun at noon day, incurred the pen- 
alty,and insuch cases, though the debt was 
undisputed, 


‘The law allows it and the court awards.” 


The incident, however, only verified the 
proverb, which says, “ it never rains but it 
pours.” By giving the necessary bail, | fortu- 
nately had not occasion to inform my sister 
till that was done,but it undoubtedly hastened 
her departure from town. 

When the writ was returnable I determin- 
ed to surrender; still, however, hoping, that 
when the doctor saw me so resolute he would 
order “the gore-dropping fangs of the Jaw” to 
be relaxed. I was mistaken. 

Before, however, finally resolving on any 
thing, I conceived it but right to beg he would 
relent in his proceedings ; for he is a man of 
sagacity enough to discern that the law of ar- 
rest is criminal in its provisions, against such 
as are prevented by misfortune from paying 








just debts. 
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At this crisis of perplexities, the account- 
nnt distributed among the share-holders the 
untrue pamphlet alluded to, which only veri- 
fied my conceptions of his morbid vamity.— 
Those passages in which he attacked me, re- 
quired an answer, and although not in a con- 
dition to give it properly, | made the attempt. 
Had I been in Jess trouble, the scorpions of 
the scourge might have shewn themselves 
more exasperated. As it was, I made no 
scruple of employing the right epithets for the 
actions, and to give them emphasis, placed the 
words between inverted commas; for although 
not apt to act according to the motto of my 
country—- “ Nemo me impune lacessit” —- 
there are occasions when, in my opinion, if it 


be not Christian to do so, it is at least human, | 


especially when a man desires to provoke a 
reply. Acopy of my pamphlet was sent to 
the different proprietors, and some of my par- 
ticular friends. But to return to the personal 
narrative. 

As I had by this time ascertained, that in- 
dependent of a security given for my chief 
debt, and several farms in Canada sufficient 
for the others, | was only embarrassed to about 
the arrears of an annuity of three hundred 
pounds, [that though irregularly paid, I had 
long counted on,] [ saw what was in my pow- 
er; and pride was appeased by the considera- 
tion that [ had always made more than | ex- 
pended,and that it was entirely owing to others 
not fulfilling their engagements to me, I had 
ever suffered any perplexity in money matters. 
I therefore submitted to the insolvent act. 

To some persons the mention of such a step 
would be disagreeable, nor is it to me a boast 
of pride; but the consciousness of not being 
forced to it by extravagance in living or im- 
prudent speculation in business, mitigates the 
mortifying reflection, especially when it is 
recollected that the moral obligation can nev- 
er be removed till the debt is paid. The law, 
indeetl, is advantageous to debtois by exempt- 
ing them from arrest, and giving them the 
power of determining in their own minds, af- 
ter the discharge, wio shall be first paid.— 
Nor was its operation without beneficial in- 
fluence on me. I felt my independence aug- 
mented, by looking at poverty undismayed at 
her emaciation. I had, however, ‘ viven hos- 
tages to society,” and was no longer at lib- 
erty to consult my own wishes, and theretore 


immediately began to build a new scheme of 


life, in which the secondary condition of au- 
thorship was thus made primary. 

This transaction and the winding up of my 
philanthropic dream is stated with as little 
emotion as possible, but it was not sofelt. | 
shall not, however, make any further attempt! 
to draw upon the sympathy of the reader. 
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EPOCH EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Lawrie Todd. Southennan. Think of em- 
igrating. 'Fwokindly circumstances. Life 
of Lord Lyron. 


A.tuovueH supported by the consciousness of 
having acted properly, in a crisis of my life 
most trying to one of my temperament, I yet 
retired from the arena of business with the 
sullenness of a vanquished bull. Aware how 
such things are received by the world, I 
thought myself capable of acting a negative 
part, and resolved to devote myself to the 
sedentary pursuits of literature ; not even to 
renew any acquaintance whatever with for- 
mer associates, except with the members of 
iny own family, unless there was some dem- 
onstration on their part. 

This morose feeling was probably natural 
to the circumstances, and for some time I ads 
hered to my stubborn determination, comple- 
ting in as satisfactory a state of misanthropy 
as | could well work myself into, the novel of 
Lawrie Todd. 

As | have expiained in the preface to a late 
edition, dictated érom my bed, the story is not 
altogether fictitious, at least in the earlier 
parts, but in the course of writing it I had 
frequent reminiscences of former enjoyments, 
which have made it seemingly very true ; 
but an author is not the best judge of his own 
inventions. 

When Lawrie Todd was finished,I commen- 
ced the novel of Southennan, in which [ have 
endeavoured to embody seenes and fancies 
of my youth with an antiquarian description of 
Scottish manners in the reign of Queen Ma- 
ry. A lucubration not sufficiently apprecia- 
ted, while the work, by its historical charac- 
ters, has been regarded too much as a mere 
romance. Indeed, I have several times hada 
shrewd suspicion, that my obsolete lore and 
knowledge, have never been valued at their 
worth, notwithstanding my endeavour to fol- 
low with great strictness that rule ofart which 
requires from the historical painter, not only 
accuracy of costu:ne and character, but precis- 
ion in the exhibitions of still life. 

The origin of Southennan is, tomyself at ~ 
least, interesting. Ata short distance on the 
south side of the village of Fairlie, in Ayr- 
shire, stands the ruins of the ancient house of 
Southennan. I know nothing whatever of its 
|history, but was told in my boyhood a vague 
jtradition, which had something mysterious 
‘about it,and which still lingers in my recol- 
lection ; namely, that the house belonged to a 
'branch of the ancicnt noble family of Semple; 
lthat the last inhabitants had been Reiman 
36 
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Catholics, who went away into Spain atthe/had naturally some influence. His lordship, 
period of the Reformation, and that they were| with the utmost alacrity, walked afterwards 











— 
— 


never more heard of. inriper yearsI was on 


the y 


point of hearing a more authentic story 
from a gentleman who lived in the neighbour-, 
hood, but I stopped him in the beginning of 
the recital, for | saw it would dispel the phan- 
tasms with which the old legend had peopled 
my imagination ; as he began by telling me 
that it had been formerly a nunnery, the ob- 
vious inference from which was, that the sis- 
terhood had gone into Spain. However, I did 
not choose to hear this prosaic item of a chron- 
icle, and have continued to this day to cherish 
my early dreams about Southennan,undisturb- 
ed byany matter of fact; pausing occasion- 
ally in the journals of my juvenility between 
irvine and Greenock, to ponder of strange 
things amidst the solitude of the ruins. 

The situation is lone and picturesque, at| 
the foot of a green mountain, ona little plain! 
spreading to the sea, with a garden extending | 
southwards, which in my imagination is still 
in blossom, as if 1 saw it in the springof the 





with me to Downing Street, and saw Sir 
George; but he was unsuccessful, which 
obliged nie to submit to my fate. 

In the course of a few days after, Mr. El- 
lice called’upon me on his way to the House 
of Commons, and invited me to dinner with so 
much friendliness, that it required some ef- 
fort to maintain on my part the old reciprocal 
ease. His visit was the first that I received 
from all my old acquaintances, and I hope it 
will not be soon forgotten. 

Sick of Composition, gratified by the alac- 
rity of Lord , and truly so by the 
visitof Mr. Ellice, I began to feel a sort of 
moral-galvanic energy,and turned my thoughts 
into their former habitudes, but saw no feasi- 
ble object to which they could be directed. I 
began, however, insensibly to shake off my 
drowse, and wrote for my family, conscious 
from what | knew of myself, that I would soon 
find something to do. 

In this state of things, Messrs. Colburn and 











year. I could draw the landscape still, though 
years and days and sadder things have hap-| 
pened to me since I was there. | 

There is no accounting for the manner in| 
which some incidests become to the mind) 
more interesting than o'hers, and I eannot| 
explain why the obscure story about the wan-| 
dering away into Spain of the papistical Sem-| 
ples should have been so mysteriously won- 
derful to me; but they have always been so, 
and fromthe days of my dramatic propensi- 
ties, have interested my imagination. Once, 
long ago, began to compose something most| 
tragical of the heir’s return, resembling in its! 
incidents Lord Byron’s Lara. 


While engaged in writing Southennan, I 
became occasionally tired of literature, and! 
as my family were still in Canada and the| 
season for recalling them coming on, I began 
to feel its influences stirring me to activity. 
{t thus happened, that one morning, as the old 
ballad which describes the conquest of France 
by Henry V. says, 





**As the king lay musing on his bed, 

He bethought himself upon a time, 

Of a tribute that was due him from France, 
Which had not been paid for so long a time’ — 


I recalled to mind how I had been frustrated 
in my hopes by the malappropriation of the 
money to be paid to Government by the Cana- 
da Company, and I thought that if they would 
give me a grant of land in compensation, I 
would emigrate. Accordingly,1 went imme- 
diately after breakfast and called upon Lord 
——,who had been always cxtreme- 
ly kind to me, and requested his lordship to 
speak of my object toSir George Murray, the 
Secretary of State, with whom I supposed he 





Bentley, the book-sellers proposed, that I should 
undertake to write the life of Lord Byron, to 
which I readily agreed, and the result is the 
book in the hands of the public. But connected 
with it are many things that require to be dis- 
cussed deliberately in another chapter, for few 
books have been more severely and coarsely 
condemned ;—as few towards which approba- 
tion has been more decidedly expressed. The 
latter feeling, however, respecting the work, 
begins to prevail, and the former will, probably 
ultimately be extinguished ; for it is a me- 
moir which says all the good that can be said 
of an extraordinary man, written by one who 
had some opportunities of observing his qual- 
ities, and who shut his earand his heart alike 
to the flatteries of his friends and the detrac- 
tions of his enemies. It was impossible to 
conceal that he hada capricious temper, and 
was actuated by a curious sinister egotism ; 
but withal, he was possessed of rare talents, 
and with them much of that magnanimity 
which is ever associated with genius. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Doubts of Byron’s originality. Plagiar- 
isms from Pickersgill. Plagiarisms com- 
plained of by Mr. Moore. Verses by Mr. 
Moore. 


Wuen the Life of Byron was written, I en- 
tertained a higher opinion of his originatity 
than I do now, for I am reduced to the alter- 
native of considering hira as one of the most 
extraordinary plagiarists in literature, unless 
it can be shown that he is the author of a 
i four volume novel, from which the incidents, 
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colouring, names, and characters, of his most 
renowned productions are derived. - The cir- 
cumstances are these :-— 

Some time after the publication of my 
memoir of his life, Mrs. Thomas Sheridan, in 
allusion to the manner in which] had spoken 
in it respecting Byron’s peculiar genius, men- 
tioned to me, that if I would look into an old 
romance, called the “ Three Brothers,” writ- 
ten by one Pickersgill, the use Lord Byron 
had made of it, would surprise me. 

Next day | procured a copy, and observed, 
before looking at the contents, various notes 


such extraordinary use of it, if it be the pro- 
anetion of another. 

{ have since, however, obtained additional 
light on this curious matter. One day Lady 
8 happened to call when I was con- 
sidering the subject, and | mentioned to her 
ladyship how much it interested me, saying I 
could not but think the romance of the 
“Three Brothers,” was a work by “George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor;” when, to my 
surprise, she mentioned that a friend of hers 
had a similar suspicion, and was so inclined to 
believe it well founded, that he inquired of 








and scrawls, implying a belief on the part of Lord Byron himself if ne had seen the book. 


the writer of them, that the work itself might 
have been a juvenile production of his lord- 
ship. On perusal], the coincidences of thought 
and invention were wonderful, and it exhibit- 
ed that singular hue of gloomy fancy, his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. As I proceeded, 
the internal evidence greatly supported the 
hypothesis. 

On looking at the volumes, it was evident- 
ly a youthful effusion; the first consisted of 
only two hundred and thirty pages, the second 
increased to three hundred, the third was no 
less than four hundred and sixty-eight, and 
the fourth four hundred and sixty-two; a 
work so divided did not much look like the 
production of a person come to years of dis- 
cretion. Not, however, at that time having 
leisure myself to pursue the investigation, I 
deemed it so curious, that I wrote respecting 
it toa friend, and requested him to examine, 
at his leisure, the book, which he did, and 
the result of his lucubration is in the Appen- 
dix, republished from the Monthly Magazine. 


His lordship did not give a direct angwer, but 
speaking of it disparagingly, showed that it 
was not unknown to him. 

In making this statement, I am actuated by 
something like an author’s feeling, in conse- 
quence of some notice of me by Byron him- 
self, which Moore, in his Life, has mentioned, 
with other gossipry that it would not have 
derogated from his wisdom to have suppress- 
ed. The first memorandum alluded to is :— 

“Galt called, to ask some one to speak to 
Raymond in favour of his play.* We are old 
fellow-travellers, and, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, he has much strong sense, experience of 
the world, and, as far as I have seen, a good- 
natured philosgphical fellow. 1 showed him 
Sligo’s letter on the reports of the Turkish 
zirl’s adventure at Athens, soon after it hap- 
pened. He, Lord Holland, Lewis, Moore, 
and Rogers, and Lady Melbourne have seen 
it. Murray has a copy. I thought it had 
been unknown, and wish it were; but Sligo 
arrived only some days after, and the rumours 





My friend thinks that he has discovered 
who Pickersgill was—and, certainly, at the 
conclusion of the fourth volume, there is a 
passage which shews that the author was 


four years older than Lord Byron ; but if-he| 


was not the saine, the similarity of his mind 
is the most extraordinary. The novel of 
the “Three Brothers” is so odious, in passa- 
ges however powerful, that I could not read 
it with any pleasure, but whoever will take 
the trouble to dip into it, (particularly the 
fourth volume,) will have no doubt with me, 
that if Pickersgill and Byron were not one 
and the same boy, it exhibits a most wonder- 
ful intellectual resemblance. 


If his lordship were not the author of the 
“Three Brothers,” it is strange that le should 
have made no scruple of using the names as 
well as the thoughts. It is true that his 
lordship, in a note prefixed to his ‘* Deformed 
Transformed,” says, that it is derived from 
the “ Three Brothers,” from which Mr. Lewis 
constructed the ** Wood Demon;” but the 
manner in which he speaks of it proves no- 
thing: on the contrary, it is so coldly alluded 
to, that one could never imagine he had made 


|preserve; it is as well. 
iwere both horrified 


are the subject of his letter That I shall 
Lewis and Galt 
Nes 

The second memorandum is— 

“Galt says there is a coincidence between 
\the first part of the Bride and some story of 
ihis, whether published or not I know not, 
never having seen it. He is almost the last 
|person on whom any one would commit a lit- 
jerary larceny, and I am not conscious of any 
witling thefts on any of the genus; gs to or- 
iginality, all pretensions are ludicrous, there 
is nothing new under the sun,” 


Vol. I. page 580. 





* This was an alteration of the “Bondman,’’ of Mas- 
singer, which [ made tu consequence of some conversa- 
tion with Bartley. The manuscript had gove amissing, 
and being acquainted with Byron, Who was of the Drury 
Lane Committee, | asked him to speak to Raymond 
ibout it. Tt says but little for the Commiitee that a play 
of Massinger’s should have been irrecoverably lost. I 
have no particular reeoliection now of what were the 
iterations, but [ think they were chiefly confined toa 
‘ondenusatioa of the dialogue, wih a few verbal correc- 
tions here and there. However, the fact that a manu- 
-<cript of one of the best of Massinger’s piays being lost 
by the Cominittee, requires no comment. 

t This refers to the incident cn which the story of the 


Giaour is founded. I kuew the Turkish girl ; she was 
very coarse, ieally more sothan ‘the Maid of Athens.”’ 
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And the third— 
“ Sunday, December 12th, 1813. 


“By Galt’s answer [ find it is some story in 
real life, and not any work, with which my 
late composition coincides—it is still more 
singular, for mine is drawn from exisience 
also.” 

In writing the life I had forgot the circum- 
stance; but rummaging among my papers for 


this work, | discovered an original note of 


Lord Byron’s, written at the time, and on the 
very subject, which he deemed so important 
as to record, and Mr. Moore to give to the 
public. It isas follows:— 

. 


* Decr. 10th 1813. 


“MY DEAR GALT, 


“The coincidence, [ assure you, is a most 
unintentional and unconscious one ; nor have 
Il even a guess where or when, orin what 
manner, it exists. It is rather odd there is a 
Mr. Semple, who, I have since heard, wrote 
a prose story like it;* but on its being point- 
ed out to me, the resemblance was so slight 
as to become almost imperceptible—at least 
in my eyes; further than that there were two 
lovers who died. 

* Be that as it may, I certainly had read no 
work of his or yours when this story was 
written that at all contained the likeness, or 
suggested the idea. I had a living character 
inmy eye for Zuleika; but whatis still 
more extraordinary, a living poett writes to 
me, that I have actually anticipated a tale 
he had ready for the press, and which he ad- 
mits it is impossible I could ever have seen 
or heard of in its details. 

“Raymond has heard from me, and has 
promised an answer. He shall be jogged a- 
gain if this won’t do. 

* Any thing that I can do in accelerating 
vour pursuits shall be done readily and with 
pleasure, by, ever yours, 

« BYRON,” 

“ John Galt, Esq.” 

The queerest thing of all, however, in this 
proof that murder ‘ill out, is, that Mr. Moore 
himself is the poet alluded to by Byron, in the 
letter respecting the Bride of Abydos. Togo 
further with a curious matter; my tale of the 
Omen, written lone after, is founded on the 
circumstance which I stated to his Lordship, 
and which has been the cause of thisado. It 
was reviewed by Sir Walter Scott, 

The bringing to light the secret of such an 
allegation, as Byron, in his spleen, seems to 
have thought the imputation of borrowing 
from me, was to the disparagement of his ge- 
nius, isamusing enough, but that the proclaim- 
er of his Lerdship’s indignation, should have, 
himself, on the very same occasion, acted the 





* The Bride of Abydos, 
t Mr Moore, with reierence to “Lalla Rook.” 
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same part that I did, is very diverting.* I 
am malicious enough to rejoice at this discov- 
ery, because I owe Mr. Moore something for 
atiucking me in verse, in which I am no match 
for him, for using an idea, which he himself 
first sported in an oration at a public dinner 
on the sth of March, 1822, in answer to a 
compliment from the late Marquis of London- 
derry. I mean the immortalization of insects 
in amber, but to be sure, the speech was spok- 
en after dinner. 

However, I am really a very great admirer 
of Mr. Moore, and | hope he will be kind e- 
nough to laugh at this; for, in truth, | am like 
the Frenchman whom Louis the XVth once 
met in a crowd, who afterwards boasted to 
his friends that the king had spoken to him. i: 
“That is a great honour,” said they} ‘ what 
did he say to you?” He bade me,” replied 
the man, “ be so good as to stand out of the 
way. +t 


* I wonder if Mr. Moore knows any thing of an Irish F 
translation of Anancreon, so like his own, that wicked F 
people have thought that more might be said about it 
than has been. 
Tt Among other acetous spirits by whom my Life of 
Byron was attacked, Mr. Moore does not stand unsus- 
pected. Ina Dublin aewspaper appeared the follow- 
ing jeu a’ esprit. 


“ ALARMING INTELLIGENCE. 


‘* REVOLUTION IN THE DicTIONARY—ONE 


» 
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GALT AT THE HEAD OF IT! 


‘““God preserve us!—there’s nothing now safe from 
assault; 
Thrones toppling around—cbhurcles brought to the 
haminer, 
And accounts have just reached us, that one Mr. Galt 
Has declared open war against Eng'ish and Grammar! 


** He had long been suspected of some such design, 
And the better his wicked intents to arrive at, 
Fad lately ‘mong C-ld-n’s troops of the line 
(‘The penny-a-iine men) enlisted as private. 


“There schooled, with a rabble of words at command, 
Scotch, English, and slang in promiscuous alliance, 

He, at length, against Syntux has taken his stand, 
And sets all the nine parts of Speeci at defiance. 


‘“* Next advices, no doubt, further facts will aflord ; 

[i the meantime the danger most imminent grows; 
tle has taken the life of one eminent lord, 

And whom he'll nezt murder, the Lord only knows.”’ 


** Wednesday evening. 


‘“« Since our last, matters luckily | ok more serene ;— 
Tho the rebel, ‘tis stated, to aid his defection, 

Has seized a gieat powder—no'—putf Magazine, 
And th’ expiosions are dreadful in every direction ! 


** What his meaning exactly is, nobody knows, 

As he talks (in a strain of intense botheration) 
Of lyrical * i} cor’*, ‘ gelatinous’t prose, 

And a mixture called * amber immortalization.’t 


** Now he raves of a bard, he once happened to ineet, 
Seated high among ‘rattlings,’ and * churming a son- 
net ;§ 


oe 


* That dark diseased ichor which colored his effu- 
sions.— Galt's Life of Byron.” 

‘+ That gelatinous character of their effusions.—id,”’ 

‘**t The poetical embalmmeat, or rather amber immor- 
talization.—id.’’ 

“*§ Sitting amidst the shrouds and ratilings, churming 
an inarticulute meludy.—i¢. 
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Now talks of a mystery wrapped in a sheet, — 
With a halo (by way of a night-cap) upon it?|| 


“* We shudder in tracing these terrible lines ;— ‘ 
Something bad they must mean, tho’ we can’t inake it 
out; ' 
For, whaie’er may be guess‘d of Galt’s secret designs, a 
Tuat they’re all anti-English no Christian can doubt. 


At some risk of sparring with an experienced 
hand, | replied :— 


TIT FOR TAT. 


Wht the devil !=no, no, it cannot be true,— 
Tommy Little, a Dublin dominie !—poh !— 

He can sing about flowers, ripe lips, and green bowers, 
Is it sing that | said ?—he’s the boy that can low. 


IT. 


To stand on a stool, like a duck on a stone, 
By the sweet smelling Liffy, and threaten in alt,— 
No—no. sir, ‘tis ‘‘ fudge ;’,* he may groan, growl, and 
grudge ; 
With his birch on a barrel, he couldn’: reach Galt.f 
Il. 


’Tis true, he is not, in al! other respects, 
Unfit for the office :—I grant it at once,— 
There's Anacreon—yes! My God! what is this? 
You blush! but he never did steal { from a dunce. 


lV. 


I own that such clusters of lillies and roses 
‘The cheerfat-old Greek wouid have sneezed at as snuff, 
But the work now supplics trunks, tartlets, and pies, 
With the ditties of gay Mr. Moore, to enough. 
Vv. 
He murdered that Greek—can his conscience deny, 
He’s a crimina! direful, audacious. and dread? | 
He aitvmpts§ the dear lives of the friends he survives,— 
A buzzing blue-bottle that feeds on the dead. 


Vi. 


If justice were done, the “‘ gelatinous’’|| bard 
(Like “ichor” that flows from a feculent sore) 
Might run his locse rhymes, refined for the Times,— 
‘The flies that make rampant can never do more. 


Vil. 


As reptiles in bottles, his books on a shelf,-— 
He may toa Jengthened existence aspire, 

But in “amber” salvation “immortalization,” 
He can but exist a small thing—a pismire. 


Vill. 


But. sir, [ had almost forgotten to say 
That the sorter of shreds with his patches** between, 
Is all in the wrong, like a frog with a song,— 
fis guessings at Fraserft are gropings of spleen. 
5x. 


A word of advice if I can ere I close , 
(While pen-guns in vollies around me are cracking:) 
Of this be ye sure,—whether Byron or Moore,— 
All quartos are not sold by rhyme puffs like black- 
ing.t} 


‘* || He was a mystery in a winding sheet, crowned 
with a halo.—id.”’ 


* Aslangterm. See Moore's Epistle to Big Ben, The 
Fudge Family, and The Twopenny Post bag. 

t Galt’s high, and Moore’s low. 

{ Vide the Irish translation of Anacreon alluded to. 

§ An old pun of George IIL, applicable to Moore's 
works about Byron and Sheridan. 

\l Gelatinous.—For literal meaning see Dictionary ; 
for figurative, applied to a thing without sense, as here 
used, see many of Mr. Moore’s Metodies. 

V An allusion to things sometimes seen in amber. Mr. 
Moore, though he may have read Pope’s poems, may 
never have seen such things. 

** “ A thing of shreds and patches.’’ 

tt “‘ Mr. Galt is supposed to be the editor of Fraser's 
Magazine.” They do him honour. 

+ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Incidental fracas with Sir John Cam Hob- 


house. Pot versus kettle. His appear- 
ance in Fraser’s shop. The Countess 
Guicciolli. 


Te publication of my Life of Byron was at- 
tended with one unpleasant circumstance. 
From the period I had met Mr. Hobhouse 
(now Sir John Cam) with his Lordship, my 
acquaintance with that gentleman had con- 
tinued; it was not very cordial at any time, 
but he had talent that ensured respect, and it 
was desirable to know him; my estimate of 
his tact and discernment, however, was not 
in the end, as it appeared, altogether confirm- 
ed; I gave him credit for more knowledge of 
the world than he possessed. 


With the favourabie inclination which one 
cannot but feel towards another met in friend- 
less scenes, on Mr. Hobhouse making his 
debut cs a public man, [ was not apprehen- 
sive that he would regard it-as an offence, if 
I made him the subject of a little literary 
badinage. In consequence, I represented, in 
the Ayrshire Legatees, a red-hot tory gentle- 
man giving an account of a few whigs, and, 
among others, I made him say, asa sterling 
tory, What he thought of Mr. Hobhouse ; it 
was not my own-opinion of the characters on 
which Andrew Pringle is made to animadvert, 
but the opinions which I thought the model 
of Andrew Peingle likely to entertain. Nor 
had | any reason, for several years after, to 
think that this description had displeased Mr. 
Hobhouse, but when | published my Life of 
Byron, aa answer to a note whichI had writ- 
ten to him, took the scales from my eyes, and 
I could not but think it rather odd that for so 
long a time he should have 


** Nursed his wrath to keep it warm," 


against me, for taking so great a liberty with 
him. As the matter was at first not very 
important, I was disposed myself, to put the 
best construction on his first letter, and to 
overlook the very obvious import of its con- 
tents. But, somehow, he made more of the 
matter than I thought was wise, and, finally, 
I was induced to publish the whole affair as 
it may be found in Fraser’s Magazine. Had 
the business rested here, I would heave taken 
no other notice of it, but, shortly after the 
publication, I happened one day to be in 
Fraser’s (the bookseller) inner room, lookin 

ata pamphlet, with the door shut. While 
there, some person came into the front shop, 
and I heard by the cold iron clanking of his 
voice, that he was remonstrating at some- 
thing or another. When he went away, 
Fraser. opening the glass-door, came to me 





t{ See Mr. Warren’s poetry. 


laughing, and mentioned that Mr. Hobhouse 
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had called, in a towering passion, about my 
publication of Pot versus Kettle, and that he 
complained of the article, which led Fraser to 
mention that I was in the other room, and he 
had no doubt would reply to any thing he had 
tosay. Mr. Hobhouse, however, chose to go 
away, expressing magnificeatly something 
about considering meas a bookseller’s hack, 


too insignificant, of course, for his high mighti-' 


ness to notice. 

I was exceedingly glad to have nettled him 
so much, for two reasons; first, because I had 
only made Andrew Pringle speak of him quite 
as mildly as an out-and-out tory could do of 
one who was supposed to be a whig; and, 
secondly, because, as Pot versus Kettle will 
show, he made much ado about nothing. 

Some time after, Mr. Ellice invited me to 
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‘possessed, however, one peculiar charm which 
must have had great influesice on a man of 
Byron’s temperament, much naivete; I think, 
in this respect, more than any other young 
woman | ever met with, scattering remarks 
of which she did rot herself appear sensible 
of their force and engaging simplicity. In 
manners, she partook of that ease and tempe- 
rate gaiety which distinguishes the Italian 
ladies from those of every other country: but 
in this she was not in any degree superior to 
many women here, nor did she evince that 


1ardihood so often assumed by some ladies of 


fashion about as alluring as fard and rouge. 
She was, certainly, unaflected without vulga- 
rity, and though always natural, there was 
| occasionally in her naivete, what the admirers 
of artificial proprieties might have thought 


Hoarsly Park, and by a mere accident I miss-| not sufficiently sustained, inflexions liable to 
ed falling in with Sir John there, for he Jeft| be misrepresented by the invidious as allied 
it on the day prior to my arrival, and I had to silliness: she had, however, none of that 
been two days later of going than I intended. quality, yet she may have allowed sayings to 
Since that time, I have never seen him ex-/escape, sometimes, more pleasing than ad- 





—— ane ane 
ttn it 





cept when he passed me one day, without 
recognition, in the park. 

In mentioning these circumstances, I amas 
accurate as my recollection enables ine to be, 
and because, although Sir John is so mightily 
ofiended, I do not mean to lessen the cause for 
his attempt to be so fastidious. At the same 
time, it gives me“no pleasure to have excited 


such resentment. | admiration. 


'mirable. 

Her regard for the memory of Lord Byron 
was openly professed,and by those who knew 
her best she was deemed sincere; but I have 

| heard it said that she reverenced his Lord- 
ship rather too much to love him well: itma 


|be so, but we know that the fondest female- 


(affection may exist along with great mental 


But although 1 probably regretted at the| enthusiasm about the Guicciolli, and the indis- 


time having incurred so much animosity, in 
addition to the strictures of the periodical 
Aristarchuses, the Life of Byron was the 
means of giving me some pleasure ; and when 
the celebrated Countess Guicciolli and her 
brother Count Gamba came to England, it 
gave me a legitimate cause to seek to know 
them, and opportunities of personally estimat- 
ing those attractions which were so ccinmonly 
supposed to be extraordinary. 

I found her appearance exactly what a 
friend described who had seen her in Italy. 
I had given him a letter to Lord Byron him- 
self, who introduced her to him. She was 
better, however, than Mr. Leigh Hunt would 
lead one to suppose, when he speaks of her 
as “a buxom parlour boarder,” although not 
that “creature of the element” whici ena- 
moured report had delighted to adorn. Per- 
haps I saw her at first to some disadvantage, 
for she was exposed to a trying contrast by 
being seated beside the ** most gorgeous Lady 
Blessington ;"* her bust reminded me of the 
description of Dudu in Don Juan; but her 
general figure was “ of stature low,” and, ex- 
cept when sitting, she was not particularly 
graceful. But, though uncommonly fair, | 
did not think her beauty very brilliant: she 





* A title conferred on the Covntess by that renowned 
Greek king the late Dr. Parr. 


criminate might have imagined the expres- 
'sions of it as too intellectual to indicate pas- 
s10n. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Editor of the Courier. Politics of the peper. 
Whigs and Tories. Qualities of a news- 
paper edilor. Authors. 


pWurLe engaged in writing the Life of Lord 
Byron, Mr. Lockhart, of whose continued 
friendship im my troubles I must ever retain 
a very grateful recollection, called one day on 
me, accompanied by Mr. Murray, the book- 
seller, fo ascertain if the editorship of the 
Courier would be agreeable, intimating that 
perhaps it might be oftained. In my unsocial 
sullenness, and the sudden blight shed on all 
my hopes, together with my desire to live a 
recluse life, there was joy in this friendly 
communication; and the resalt, afler some 
time, witha visit from Mr. William Stewart, 
the principa: proprietor, led to the appoint- 
ment. 

It did not appear that there was any parti- 
cular craft requisite to conduct a newspaper, 
and I knew myself possessed of sources of in- 
formation, independent of those belonging to 





There was a little seasoning of 
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the Courier, which might occasionally be of; from habit, if not constitutiona] carelessness, 


some use. ‘The only kind of scruple that I 
felt, if such it may be called, was in thinking 
the politics of the journal a little too ardent 
for the spirit of the times, and, in consequence, 
ny object was to render them more suitable 
to what I apprehended was the wholeseme 
state of opinion, preparatory to introducing 
occasionally more of disquisition into the ar- 
ticles. It was obvious that a change of the 
kind contemplated, did not require to be pro- 
duced witha flourish of trumpets, and I adopt- 
ed a gradual and less ostentatious course; for 
be it remembered, that any apparent and sud- 
den change in the dogmas of a newspaper, is 
hazardous to the property embarked in it. 
Accordingly, without manifesting particular 
solicitude to make myself remarkable, I be- 
gan by attempting gradually to alleviate the 
ultra toryism of the paper, by explanations of 
more liberality than the sentiments of any 
party. 

In this endeavour, it was some encourage- 
ment to proceed, that several of my unob- 
strusive retractations were approved, without 
causing any diminution in the circulation of 
the journal. 

All my life I have been, as the reader may 
see by these pages, a tory, as much as a man 
could be with whom politics have ever been 
secondary. But I have been no more so 
than my temperament made; indeed, I have 
always thought that the innate character had 
more to do with the distinctive marks of 
whigs and tories, than the bigots on either 
side, in their pride of mind, admit. Probably, 
owing to this cause, I have never considered 
the esoteric doctrines of my associates very 
seriously, at least it has so happened, that my 
most intimate friends have been all whigs, 
especially those who had the most in their 
power by which F might have been benefited. 
Ido not know if it be allied to this peculiar 
taste, that some of the purest characters | 
have ever known are Roman catholics, and 
the most sordid, sectarians and presbyterians. 
Speculative opinions have less to do than is 
supposed with the conduct of men. Those 
who obey the impulses of heaven, areas likely 


to act rightly as the professors of obedience | 


to human reason. But to return to the Cou- 


rier. 

{ had not been long installed as editor, till 
I perceived that the business would not suit 
me. In point of emolument it was conveni- 
ent, but, as I have elsewhere shown, money 
matters have ever been, perhaps too slightly, 
regarded by me, and my resignation, though 
it partook of that promptitude of enunciation 


my resignation in sucha crisis of fortune will 
/not be easily comprehensible ; but to those 
|who think, as the old song sings, that there 
jare things “which gold can never buy,’ no 
further explanation can be necessary. 

My connection with the Courier was, how- 
ever, attended with one agreeable circum- 
stance. I have more than once already men- 
tioned a curious sort of relish which 1 enjoy 
from original characters, and Iam sure Mr. 
W Ss will not be offended to 
think that 1 consider him as having claims to 
my regard, owing to the unimpaired stamp 
and miutage of kis nature, independent of 
his worth asa friend. No reason can be as- 
signed for a predileetion which, from my ear- 
liest childhood, I have vividly felt, but among 
other attractions which are fading to me from 
the world, is variety in characters. My la- 
dies are reduced to three, the number of the 
graces; one in her eighty-eighth year, ano- 
| ther about fourscore, and the third says, her- 
self, that she is not more than seventy-five, a 
'very accomplished person, who might have 
‘been a countess, had she not consulted her 
|heart more than her head, but she made, for 
‘the honour of her sex, that mistake. 
| No species of literature affords so wide a 
‘scope for arrogance, or calls for less know- 
‘ledge, than the editorship of a newspaper.-- 
| But it does require some knowledge, though 
of a kind not very worshipful. 
| An editor ought te be acquainted with the 
|private history of public men, and the more 
|invidious his information is, the greater will 
Ibe his advantage, for somehow the world 
thinks taat base and bad motives have a stron- 
|wer, a more acrid, influence over the human 
laffairs than they really have. because the 
jsordid prudent preach that mankind should be 
itreated as rogues, till they are found to be 
lonly fools. But such preachers, however, 
‘prove that they should not themselves be 
‘trusted. He is actuated by another than a 
wicked spring of action, who believes him- 
|self capable of voluntarily injuring others.— 
\It is, however, too much the case with news- 
|paper editors to represent the political ad- 
versaries, whom they, for a time, may ‘find it 
expedient to assail, as instigated by derelict 
and sinister intentions. And the morality of 
society is, perhaps, fortunate in the epheme- 
ral nature of their animosities. 

At notime, as I frankly confess, have I 
been a great admirer of mere literary char- 
‘acter: totell the truth, } have sometimes felt 
a little shame-faced in thinking myself so 


| much an author, in consequence of the esti- 











| 





which all my decisions have nniformly mani-| mation in which I view the professors of book- 


fested, was, however, the result of very so-|making in general. 


lemn reflection. 


A mere literary man— 


To men who have juster|an author by profession—stands but low in 


notions of the value of money than | have|my opinion, and the reader will, perhaps, 


ever entertained, not from persuasion, but 


jlaughingly say, “it isa pity 1 should think 
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so little of myself.” But though, as the 
means of attaining ascendency and recrea- 
tion in my sphere, I have written too much, 
it is some consolation to reflect that 


“T left no calling for the idle trade.” 


This I assert with confidence, for, in look- 
ing back through the long vista of a various 
life, | cannot upbraid myseif with having ne- 
glected one task, or left one duty unperform-| 
ed, either for the thrift or “fancy work” of 
letters. 


CHAPTER V. 
Visitation of infirmity. Go to Cheltenham. 
Lives of the Players 





; aaa 
Soon after my resignation of the editorship| 


of the Courier, I experienced a visitation of} 
infirmity in my health ; perhaps the mind had | 
something to do with thedisease. It wasof a| 
nervous nature, but ofa more decided charac- | 
ter than several attacks 1 had suffered of the | 
same kind, particularly the malady with which | 
I was afflicted prior to going abroad in my 
youth. I had also experienced something like} 
a touch of paralysis several months before ; 
but, saving a local debility, I did not feel any 
particular effect; the second attack was, how- 
ever, more sensibly experienced, and, though 
Jess violent, could not be shaken off. 1 could 
indeed, no longer equivocate to myself that 
the noon of iife was come, and the hour striking. 

The consciousness of having attained the 
summit of my strength, was not, however, so 
obvious to others asto myselfjand thus,though 
I suffered what-the school-boy called an “ali- 
overishness,” I had no very particular symp- 
tom that could be described. Some relaxa- 
tion was, however, recommended, of which |] 
would have gladly availed myself; but it is 
not in my nature to be long at rest, for I have 
ever found my truest repose in a change of 
employment. However, | went for a short 
time to Cheltenham, where, though I could 
not deny that I received benefit,I was yet sen- 
sible that the demon of disease still clung to 
me—I felt his hold still, though relaxed in 
the grip. 

In this crisis, at the suggestion of Mr. Lock- 
hart, I undertook the compilation of my Lives 
of the Players— a work which disappointed 
both ; for although it is, probably, one of the 
most amusing books in the language, as af- 
fording a particular view of human nature, it 
owes very little tome. The humour and ex- 
centricities of the characters are either deriv- 
ed from themselves, or are the inventions of 
other biographers; except in the incidents 
which led the heroes and heroines to the stage, 
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there is very little about them to excite the 
reader's attention. I claim no other merit for 
this task, than in giving an uniformity of style 
to a variety of compositions. 

But though, as a literary work, no great 
store can be set by the Lives of the Players, 
it deserves consideration of a particular kind. 
During the course of reading which the com- 
pilation required, I was struck with what may 
be called the key upon whieh it should be 
modulated, and it did appear to me, without 
affectation, that a different standard of moral- 
ity should be taken with reference to the Play- 
ers, from that which is applicable to other 
persons. 

Without, therefore, assuming the laxity of 
conduct which prevails on the stage, arising 
from constitutiona! or professional eauses, it ts 
quite obvious that players ought not to be es- 
timated by the common rules of life ; to do 
them justice, you must proceed to consider 
them ona flatter key than the rest of man- 
kind ; they are necessarily under the ridge, 
if it may be so called, and they are unfairly 
treated, if this fact be not always kept in view. 
The half of their time is spent in an artificial 
state,and it is only acting justly towards them 
to bear this in mind. Moreover, without any 
disparagement of their virtue, their vocation 
requires them to assume sentiinents and parts 
that may not accord with their natural feel- 
ings, but whieh have a certain coutrol over 
those feelings, often not beneficial. To do 
Justice toa well conceived and well express- 


| . . . sil 
rled dramatic character, the passions or levities 


of that character must be put on, and cannot 
be exhibited with any effect, without an as- 
sumption of a probabie likeness, which is nev- 
er Worn Without communicating some taint 
or bias—no woman is improved in her heart 
by playing Millwood, in George Barnwell.* 

Although in writing the Lives of the Play- 
ers, there was amusement approaching to re- 
laxation, it yet suggested many grave reflec- 
tions. Many of those kind of incidents, which, 
in the sober and sequestered walks of life, 
would scarcely deserve notice, appear, in the 
garish highway of the player's profession, se- 
rious and important. Occurrences, which te 
the commonality of mankind, are of little ac- 
count, seem, in their sphere, of primary im- 
portance. No composition with which | was 
ever engaged, was so pregnant with instruc- 
tion, or taught the necessity of being more in- 
dulgent towards the aberrations of mankind. 

But the instruction derived from either 
reading or compiling, which is in some sort 
reading, is, | apprehend, very evanescent.— 
The players, “ amusing vagabonds,” are a 
class of adventurers by themselves,—a relic 





* Mr. Galt thus virtually admits that pliers make 
themselves victims for the amusement of the publie.— 
Are the spectators benetited in any proportionate degree 
by the sacrifices incurred by the actors? 


Epir. 
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of the influence of puritanical sentiment,;It is for this reason that the player’s power \ 


makes them, in general, hardly dealt with by| of giving appropriate gestures and expression 
the world. For example, with many persons} to passion, is something of a singular faculty 
the profession is held to be disreputable ; but|conferred by Heaven. But I am growing 
a very little consideration should render it dif-| metaphysical ; such cogitations are out of 
ferent, for it is nota trade. Every one can-/ place ina narrative. 

not learn actiug as he can a business. It re- 
quires natural endowment, and something of 
that rare quality which is described by the nu- 


bilous epithet of genius. Tis distinction CHAPTER VI. 
should entitle the professors to more regard ' ; ; , 
than they often receive, especially as the ve- Bogle Corbet. Allusion to Sir Walter 


ry faculty which distinguishes them from-the| ‘colt. Estimate, 
common race of man, impels them to imitate, : . ; 
unconsciously, the fuibles and the faults of I po not propose in this section of my biogra- 
others. To represent faults and foibles cor- phy to give more than a sketch of the history 
rectly, they must possess a shrewd discern-|0f some of my literary productions, omitting 
ment of them, and they are led by the insen- those occasional contributions to periodical} 
sible bias of their peculiarity, to associate publications; but the next work to the history 
themselyes with characters that are not held|! the players was Bogle Corbet, suggested 
in any particular esteem. No class in society | by — publishers to be a companion to Law- 
requires to be viewed with more generosity |"! Todd; its fate, however, shows how little 
than the players; for the very inclination) ®! author is capable of rightly appreciating 
which isthe origin of their excellence, Jeads|!!5 OWh works. ; ~ 
them to associate with those questionable mod-| In Bogle Corbet, l was desirous to exhibit 
els which mankind delights to contemplate, | the causes which now, mi this country, induce 
either with laughter or sorrow; besides, be it|® Setteeler class of persons to emigrate than 
observed, that this innate inclination, which| ose who may be said to have exclusively 
enables them to contribute so much to our in-|¢!™barked before. Ido not mean to say that 
nocent pastimes, is not, in the individuals by the incidents described in that work, happen 
whom it is possessed, a vice that should be ve-| the kind of persons in the condition of the 
ry harshly condemned, as it is a gift of nature| Hero, but I certainly intended to show the 
and cannot be assumed. There are, no doubt, | P@tural effects, in some degree, of introducing 
individuals who ape the peculiarities of the| the cotton manufactures into Scotland, and the 
players, and others who are driven to the result of that kind of commerce with the late 
stage by misfortune ; but notwithstanding the | V2": both in its republican and imperial stag- 
multitude of the histrionie race, the true play-| © fostered ; in this attempt [ have not, in my 
er is possessed of wonderful endowments, and | OW" opinion, failed. ‘ ; 
ranks among the rare and select of the hu- In one respect, Bogle Corbet is the most pe- 
man race; the poet and the painter are not culiar of all my literary ener dash I had models 
more dissimilar than the actor, and yet they| for the principal characters in my eye, and in 
are of “imagination all compact.” “ifew have I been so uniformly successful in 
It would be a curious topie of research to the portraiture. ‘The persons in my view 
ascertain, if it be possible, how so many of have been delineated with considerable truth, 
the players,both male and female,are remark- but not always, I suspect, with that sort of fe- 
able, before they appear on the stage, for ec- licity, which is necessary to render a book. 
centricities in private life; because, in the agrecable to the general reader. The work, 
parts which they afterwards perform, there is| hewever, Is really worth more than it seems, 
nothing that seems to give any kind of war- for it is an attempt to embody facts and obser- 
ranty to previous irregularities. My own| ations, collected and made on actual occur- 
opinion on this point is, that it arises from| fences Canada, indeed, must have altered 
their natural propensity to find enjoyment in rapidly, if Bogle Corbet be not a true guide to 
strongly marked characters—characters who settlers of hus rank. aa , ; 
are soin spite, as it were, of themselves; at}. The excursion to Jamaica is entirely ficti- 
least, | have observed that painters have pre- tious, with the exception of one incident which 
dilections for particular forms, and a rétish of — occurred, toa playmate of my boy- 
particular phenomena beyond other men.—|"00¢ ' . 
Musicians ~ for example, do not liear com-|_. In drawing up the view of West Indian so. 
ion sounds better than their neighbours, and| “ty: though it is altogether a combination of 
yet who would say that Paganini’s ear is not the fancy, itis done with solicitude and care. 
@ much more miraculous organ than that or| /t does not appear to me that there is so much 
the blind Highland piper, who endeavoured difference between the notion, which one class 
to vend his pibrochs ata fair: yet they are of persons in this country entertain, of the 
precisely of the same nature and mechanism. | Vest Indians, from those of another, that one 
"Vou. TL No. 7. _ 
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of them should not be correct ; what I consid-jnot been insensible tothe vigour of his pencil- 


er as ‘the true state is discribed in the work,| ling, in what are, perhaps, great work. 


Ivan- 


but it does not fall in with the popular ideas|/hoe I regard as his materpiece, and yet if I 
on the subject: [shall be glad, however, should| were required to give reasons for this prefer- 
I prove wrong in my conceptions, by the re-|ence, | would not draw them from my own 


this| feelings 
i telt it} 


sult of emancipating the slaves. I 


; 
with the more particular emphasis, as 
to be a kind of duty, toold associations, to point 
out the evils that might arise, in my opinion, 
from giving liberty to the slaves, without due 
checks and restraints. 


Say 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nor do | think that the talent it dis- 


me? 


plays in every page can be estimated by com- 
parison; its merits range in a supernal ele- 


nent, and it can only be classed, not compar- 


ed, with some of the rarest efiorts of the hu- 
man mind. 


In the English language, it nay 


In fact, Bogle Corbet was intended by me}be ranked with Hamlet, or the Paradise Lost, 


to be a guide book, particularly in the third 


volume, and I have, in a!l my works, kept the! 


instructive principle more or less in 


probably by doing so, and restraiming the scope 
of inventions entirely to probabilities, | may 
have failed to give as much entertainment 
as works, more amusing with the 
same incidents, micht 


strictly 
have furnished, but I 


view 3] 





or Hudibras, or the Faery Queen, and can on- 


ly be read, to be duly valued, by passages. It 
ts, however, one of those sorts of books in 
which bright truths and deep insights abound, 


and which can only be properly seen in quota- 


tions. While saying this, let me not be mis- 
understood; I do not mean it should be infer- 


jred that ] think the Jeast meritorious of all 


always did my best, and 1 only desire it may] his novels, not immeasurably superior to those 
be remembered by my readers that, I liad anj}of most men; for, even where he appears to 


object in view beyond what was apparent. | 
considered the novel as a vehicle of instruct- 
ion, or philosophy teaching, by example, para- 
bles, in which the moral was more valua- 
ble than the incident wasimpressive. Indeed, 
it is not in this age that a man of ordinary 
common sense wouid enter into competition, 
in recreative stories, with a great wenius who 
possessed the attention of all, | mean Sir Wel- 
ter Scott, who, without aspiring beyound the 
limits of romance writing, has attained such 
splendid pre-eminence, by the power and vari- 
ety that appear in his productions, insensibly 
elevating the minds of his readers with topies, 
which, though not historically correct, wea 
yet such an air of lifeand probability, as to in- 
crease the pleasures of mankind. 

Since IL have introduced the illustrious name 
of that superb genius, with relation to the ciass 
of composition in which he can never be ex- 
celled, | may venture to express in what res- 
pects I not only consider him the first in his 
walk, but ranking with the greatest in any. 
As a poet, I do not think so much of him as 
many others do; he relates his semi-epics, 
certainly, with great beauty, a vivacity quite 
unexampled, and in many instances, he ap- 
proaches that “ fine frenzy” which distinguish- 
es the poet; all else that he has done, is only 
in respectable mediocrity; but in romance, 
he towers into unapproachable excellence. 

Of his different novels and romances, I do 
not profess myself to be a proper judge; some 
of them I think of transcendent merit, as pic- 
tures of the manners he assumes to paint; but 
where the hand of the masterly artist is most 
conspicuously apparent and acknowledged, | 
have not received from the touches so much 
amusement, as from more seemingly careless 
achievements, ‘Thus it happens, that while 
I have always regarded the Antiquary as one 
of his happiest productions, to my taste, I have 





deal with matters, from which the sober reas- 
on recoils, there is about them so much necio- 
mancy of manner, that the pleasure arising 
from them is at once intellectual and com- 
mon. No writer but himself ever made the 
lining of crimes beautiful, and yet withheld 
trom that beauty the power of captivating. 
In this respect he excels, and in this I would 
say his “ great strength” indisputably lies. 
But Sir Walter Scctt is exposed to the bane 
of all men of genius, in being misrepresented 
by an ignorant herd, who overlook his true 
vlory. Le is praised by them for his know]l- 
edge of ancient pageants and the hieroglyph- 
ics of heraldry, but there is not_an Unicorn in 
the Lion’s office who is not capable of detect- 
ing flaws and oversights, in every description 
of attempts of gorgeous pageantry ; colours on 
colours, however, and such like inadverten- 
cies, do not detract from the grandeur and 
poetry of his pictures: like those of the boats 
in Raphael's miraculous draught of fishes, we 
never think of dimensions in the grand effeet 
of the whole piece. . ~ 
Lord Byron says that al] great authors are 
voluminous. This is not correct. Kings 
have constructed pyramids, but only one man 
has existed, in all time, capable of creating 
the Apollo. 
magnitude to the greatness of genius; were: 
it not so, in literature, facility of composition 
would be equivalent to elevation of talent. 
It is true that Voltaire and Sir Walter Scott 
are both distinguished, as prolific authors, 
but there have been others equally so, and it 
is by the degree of excellence attained in 
some works, and the exhibition of capability 
to rise higher in others, that constitutes their 
pre-eminence. Unless we keep the quality 
of excellence constantly in view, we shall fall 
into a sad error by forming our estimates of 
authors on the quantity of their productions. 


Excellence is more essential than’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF JOHN GALT. 


To the merits of Sir Walter Scott I have 1V 


early and ever borne uniform tribute. 
Marmion was published, it gave me much 
pleasure. 


verses, anonymously, but which he deemed 


When 


In a crisis of my fortunes I read it 
through one night without rising, and after- 
wards inscribed to the author the following 


“They mount; the progeny of thought, 
The minstrel grave, the goblin gay ; 
The ghost, of mistand moonlight wrought ; 
The bearded monk, the hermit gray ; 
And here the host, and there the tray, 
As in Sir Godfrey's vision shown, | 
And bannered chiefs, in proud array 
Refulgent, from the battle won. 


deserving of particular notice to the editor v. 


of the newspapers in which they first appear- 


ed, who gave me his letter: it was lately in 
the possession of Mr. Murray the bookseller. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF MARMION. 


1. 
On! sure when stretched on grassy knoll, 
*Mid Eittrick’s haunted scenery, 
Watching the vassal runnells roll, 
To where the restless summer beam, 
On well sung Tweed’s baronial stream, 
Held gay and flickering revelry; 
Il. 
Some gentle faery resting nigh, 
Jeneath her gowan canopy, 
Heard the entranced truant sigh, 
For deeds of bold and earnest toil, 
The borderer’s joy of speed and spoil. 
And pomp of knightly panoply. 
111. 


Well pleased a child so rare to find— 
So meet for noble chivalry ; 
A spell of elfin art combin'd 
That gave thee all thy soul desired, 
Whatever chief or champion fired 
fn bless’d and blessing poesy. 


When he died, no one could regret the event 
more, for, although I knew him but slightly, 
it called forth associations that were sad, 
though not sorrowful. The grief, indeed, 
which one feels when so beautiful a light is 
extinguished, is not felt like the pain of a mis- 
fortune; but it causes a solemn mood, and 
moves to reflections unassociated with any 
joy. The following verses express something | 
of what I experienced on hearing of his} 
death. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


1. 
Ho! thou upon the apland, thou 
On Ealdon’s haunted wild on high, 
Wriat glory lights thy upward brow— 
What vision draws thy wondering eye ? 
The sun shines clondless in the sky, 
Thy forchead shews as bright as sheen,— 
Wiiat pageant see’st thou passing by 
Rapt shepherd, speak ! what hast thou seen ? 
ty. 
‘© As radiant from the north ascends 
The daviess morning’s mystic light, 
Whenstars grow dim and moontighit ends, 
Rise phantom forms that charm my sight, 
Like fires that gleam athwart the night, 
While a!l, as if his race were run, 
Dim, shrunk, and faded, sickly white, 
Sits on his throne, the dazzled sun. 
Hi. 
* There folowing Comes, in wavering flame, 
Dejected grief, and guilt sublime; 
The blush that bears no tint of shame: 
Th’ untainting tale that tells of crime ; 
The seneschat of feudal t)me, 
The crested pride of chivalry, 
The faerys’ prank—the witches’s rhyme, 


} 
| 


| hered to that character 


‘Lo! mingling sprites of every hue, 
‘The maiden’sidream, the widow’s fright; 
Green vestured elves, with eyes of dew, 
And things of joy, with locks of light ; 
W hate’er is tair, and good, aud bright, 
To universal nature true, 
As heralds of immortal right, 
Arise to claim the poet’s due.’— 
Vi. 
Thus to my loud, impassioned call, 
The raptured swain ecstatic spoke, 
While dim and dark a funeral pall 
Unrolling, as the silent stnoke, 
His high intranced vision broke. 

And giooming o’er ihe Tweed below, 
As lowering clouds that storms invoke, 
Was seen the solemn pomp of woe 

vil 

On hill and dale, and storied moor, 
Lamentings sadden all the air, 

And palace dome, and cottage door, 
Alike the general sorrow share: 

But ah, how vain is praise or prayer, 
The spell that bade the phantom rise 

Is broken. their creator there— 


The MASTER WIZARD —lowly lies! 


These two poems, one of them written ear- 
ly in his career, and the other when his fame 
could receive no augmentation, and at the dis- 
tance of five and twenty years, may serve to 
prove the sincerity of my high respect. 

Of his general talents, the universal ac- 
claim of the public would render any attempt 
to disparage them, as invidious as hopeless. 
He was, indeed, take him as a man and an 
author, one of tho@e rare characters that are 
at times Jent to the world as a pattern, to 


ishow how respectable human nature may 


become: no doubt, like all of woman born, he 
had his weaknesses; but when his genius, his 
industry, and his conduct are considered, the 
heart is too splendidly dazzled to discern the 
spots which reason asserts he must have pos- 
sessed. 

Sut althongh one of the richest and most 
abundant veins of genius well worked, enab- 
led Sir Walter to take a most distinguished 
place among the illustrious, of an age teeming 
with great men, it has not been particularly 
observed that the precious ore was singularly 
pure of its golden kind, and unmixed with 
other elements. Ile was in the truest sense 
the describer of feudal manners and customs, 
not asan antiquary, but as a poet. With no 
exception, either in prose or rhyme, he ad- 
In the Antiquary 
and Saint Ronan’s Well, the peculiar spirit 
that was ever perched on his pen, presides 
with the same predominance as in Ivanhoe, 
Sceptical of resolution having anything to 





The hints and gleams of prophecy. 


do with the employments, to which genius 
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addicts itself, I cannot but consider the exclu- 
sive preference which Sir Walter, throughout 
his mighty career, hasshown for the pageants 
and practices of chivalry, as remarkably in 
accordance with his good fortune. Perhaps 
no other path in literature was so untrodden, 
and though taste more than choice may have 
guided him to pursue it, still the bright emi- 
nence attained in consequence, has elevated 
him to the admiration of posterity more con- 
spicuously, than had he deviated into other 
romantic haunts or more familiar scenery. 
There is; I think, a kind of inexpressible 
pleasure in being contemporary with great 
men,—to witness their dawn and enjoy their 
rising. Posterity can only echo the plaudits 
that attended their brightening, and in contem- 
plating their noon, but not the wonder of 
those who traced them from the horizon. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Reflections on my own works. 


Ir may be necessary to explain here, that I 
do not think the character of my own produc- 
tions has been altogether rightly regarded.— 
Merely because the incidents are suppused to 
be fictitious, they have been all considered as 
novels, and yet, as such, the best of them are 
certainly deficicnt in the peculiarity of the 
novel. They would be more properly cha- 
racterised, in several instances, as theoretical 
histories, than either as novels or romances. 
A consistent fable is as essential to a novel 
as a plot is to a drama, and yet those, which 
are deemed my best productions, are deficient 
in this essential ingredient. For example, 
in the Annals of the Parish, there is nothing 
that properly deserves to be regarded asa sto- 
ry; for the only link of cohesion, which joins the 
incidents together, is the mere remembrance 
of the supposed author, and nothing makes 
the work complete within itself, but the bio- 
graphical recurrence upon the scene, of the 
same individuals. It is, in consequence, as 
widely different from a novel, as a novel can 
be from any other species of narrative. But 
all my works are not of this description. In 
two of them, particularly the Spaewife and 
Rothelan, | have endeavoured to write some- 
thing like what I conceive an historical novel 
should be, namely, to make the characters 
act and feel as they would have done, or are 
supposed to have done, in their own time.— 
But it is only by contrasting them with such 
works as the Annals of the Parish, that the 
nature of their difference can be properly 
understood. Many, I am very free to allow, 


historical novel, but I do not think that I 
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would call my theoretical histories of society, 
limited, though they were required by the 
subject, necessarily to the events of a circum- 
scribed locality. With respect to one work, 
I do not think [ have very great reason to be 
proud of its popularity, and yet I believe it 
has sold, particularly in Scotland, passably 
well. I allude to Ringan Gilhaize, which, as 
a work, is unique. 

I have supposed a covenanter of the olden 
time relating the adventures of his grandfa- 
ther, who lived during the Reformation. It 
was, therefore, necessary that I should dis- 
tinctly conceive what was a covenanter’s 
character, in order to make him relate what 
such a person would do with reformers in the 
time of John Knox. There was here, if I 
may be allowed the expression, a tranfusion 
of character, that could only be rightly un- 
derstood, by shewing how a covenanter acted 
and felt. To do this,—to enable the reader 
to estimate the invention put forth in the 
work, and to judge of the manner in which 
the covenanter performed his task, I made 
him give his autobiography, which kept out 
of view every thing, that might recall the 
separate existence of the Author. But I must 
have failed in my object, for, although many 
have spoken to me of the merits of particular 
passages, I do not recollect that ever one per- 
son evinced an apprehension of the intention, 
which I thought would have attracted consi- 
deration for the work itself. Those, however, 
who would class it either with a common no- 
vel, or an historical novel, or with such phi- 
losophical sketches as the Annals of the 
Parish, must fall into an error consequent to 
a failure in my design, and yet I do not see 
in Ringan Gilhaize that I have failed. It is 
no doubt a fiction, and as such, may, perhaps, 
be called a novel, but my memory does not 
furnish me with the knowledge of a novel of 
the same kind. Notwithstanding it has been 
supposed to have been a true history, I do 
not scruple to say that I have been disap- 
pointed in hearing it considered as such, be- 
cause the merits of the invention have not 
been so obvious, merely because they have 
been so seemingly true. 

Other productions have partaken of a simi- 
lar fate; my own situation, which made their 
incidents to me absolute inventions, has been 
overlooked, and their probability has given 
countenance to a belief, that I had drawn 
more on the memory than the imagination. 
But while I do think the world has not done 
justice to my invention, there is one of my 
books that has been absolutely neglected. 

One of the monthly reviews, when it ap- 
peared, showed a disposition to treat it with 
more consideration than works of fiction usu- 
ally are, in periodicalsof that class. But yet 
it fell still-born from the press, though one or 





have vastly —, my endeavours in the 
’ 


have had aumerous precursors, in what I 





two ingenious friends have expressed them- 
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selves pleased with its speculations. 
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It was|veloped in the Majolo, I wrote long after a 


called the Majolo, of which the first volume little tale, called the Omen,* which has never 
appeared by itself, and subsequently the se-|been ascribed to me. It was reviewed by Sir 
cond; a third is still wanting. It is any| Walter Scott, in 3lackwood’s Magazine, in 
thing but a novel, and yet it has been classed} which he mentions, from his own knowledge, 


as strictly of that species of composition. 


several facts illustrative of the doctrines, and 


It isa treatise, illustrated by incidents, on}in corroboration of incidents in the book that 
sympathies and antipathies, and that class of|were pure inventions: perhaps I would be 
curious, undescribed feelings, which all men!|justified in calling them conclusions into 
obey, but which few are willing to acknow-| which [ had reasoned myself, by reflecting 
ledge. Soon after it was published, a very jon the temperament of the hero, and the cir- 


singular incident occurred, which ought to 


have rendered the book popular, had it been 
at all known. I speak of the manner in 


which the Emperor Napoleon, without wit-/ 


ness or evidence, is said to have discovered 
the leader of a conspiracy. {nthe Majolo, it 
was necessary to illustrate the train of feeling 
by which this was done, and in the process of 
discovering a murder, I make the hero feel 
precisely what Buonaparte is reported to have 
felt; and yet my work was published long 
before the process of conjecture by which he 
reached the principal actor in the plot against 
him. But the book was sketchily written, 
and not brought out in a manner to attract 
attention. It would be great presumption for 
any man to say, that his own work deserved 
more consideration than it received; but still 
1 do think that the merits and originality of 
the sentiments, described in the Majolo, have 
not been adequately valued, either for their 
truth, their simplicity, or the influence which 
they are shown to have on action. 

The Majolo is my first novel, for it was re- 
ceived as of that genus of composition when 
it appeared, and I do not think it can serve any 
purpose to resist the decision of the world.; 
The first volume was published by itself, and 
was in fact, as I conceived, an essay, illus- 


cumstances in which he was placed. The 
story itself, though interesting, is not plea- 
sant; but it contains several passages writ- 
ten with more than ordinary care, and couch- 
ed in a poetical freedom of style. 





CHAPTER Vill. 


| Continued. Annals of the Parish. Provost. 


Waite [ am on the subject of my literary 
productions, I may as well here introduce 
something about the history of my earlier 
works, although it does not fail within the 
scope of this undertaking to treat of them par- 
ticularly. 

The ‘ Ayrshire Legatees” was published 
before the “ Annals of the Parish,” but the 
latter was earlier written, and the history of 
it is curious. When very young, I wished 
to write a book that would be for Scotland 
what the Vicar of Wakefield is for England, 
and early began to observe, in what respects 
the minister of a parish differed from the ge- 
neral inhabitants of the country. The study, 
however, was not pursued with any particu- 
lar intensity, the opportunity indeed was 





trated by incidents, of sympathies and anti- 
pathies, with the class of feelings associated | 
with them: it is without story, properly so 
called. In my own opinion, which however 
goes for nothing, it is a curious work; but 
considered as a novel, is by far too philoso- 
phical. I was induced to add the second 
volume, in consequence of an opinion express- 
ed on the first, by the late Lord Kinneder, in 
whose taste, with every one who knew him, 
I had the greatest confidence. Bnt although 
there are impressive scenes and striking pass- 
ages in the second volume, it is inferior in 
originality to the first. The work was never 
intended to fall into promiscuous hands; I 


wanting, for our town was large and the 
clergymen in ® too urbane to furnish a model. 
The beau ideal of a rural pastor never pre- 
sented itself to me, but I heard, from others, 
descriptions of the character of individuals, by 
which IT was furnished with many hints. 

One Sunday, happening to take a solitary 
walk to the neighbouring village of Inverkip 
[ observed that from the time I had been 
there before, some progress had been made 
in turning it inside out. The alteration was 
undoubtediy a great improvement, but the 
place seemed to me iieither so picturesque 
nor primitive as the oid town, and I could 
not refrain from lainenting the change, as one 


think only two hundred and fifty copies were | Sighs over the grave of an old tan, 


published. | have not one myself, or perhaps 


While looking at the varicus improvements 


I might have, by this time, fused the two vo- around, iy intention of writing a minister’s 


Iumes into one. Obscure as it is, what at- 
tention it did attract was rather gratifying ; 
still it was considered as a novel, and I was 
not willing to think it any thing less than a 
sort of treatise. 


Connected with the train of reflections de- 


scdate adventtires returned lipon me suddenly, 
and 1 felt something like that glow with 
which Rousseati conceived his essay on the 
mash b 


* This work is founded on a story that Tsupposed Lord 
Byron to have had in view when he wrote the Bride of 
Abydos; but the Omen was not then written. 
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arts and sciences. I resolved to make the 
schoolmaster of the village the recorder of a 
register. 

Business, with other cares and vicissitudes, 
suspended the design for many years, but it 
was constantly remembered, though not car- 
ried into effect till the year 1513, when I per- 
ceived that the plan of a schoolmaster’s regis- 
ter would not suit, sol altered my design into 
the Annals of the Parish.” 

When the work was nearly finished, I 
wrote to my old acquaintance Constable, the 
bookseller, what I was about, but he gave me 
no encouragement to proceed: Scottish novels, 
he said, would not do, for at that time Waver- 
ley was not published, nor, if it had been, was 
there any resemblance between ny work and 
that celebrated production. In consequence, 
héwever, of his letter, the unfinished manu- 
script was thrown into a drawer and forgotten. 

Years after, I took it into my head one 
Sunday to set my papers in order, and among 
them the minister’s chronicle was found ; 
read it over, as an entire stranger would do, 
and it struck me as possessed of some merit. 
After dinner, I read passages to a friend who 
dined with me, and he was equally pleased. 
I then sent it to Blackwood, by whom it was 
published. 

Some of the individuals, who have been the 
models of the characters, were, on the publi- 
cation, at once recognised, which tended to 
corroborate the favourable opinion I had my-| 
self formed of the work; but although the| 
stury was suggested by the improvements of | 
Inverkip, the scene is actually Jaid in the | 
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my own, to justify enmity. My best friends 
have been whigs, and the tories 1 have al- 
ways thought by far too intracticable—I never 


could discover that the bias of dispositions 
should be ascribed to principles. 


yy 

The por- 
trait of Andrew Pringle is a composition, and 
Jam not aware that the attributes of any 


one particular character predominate. 


In the real characters mentioned by name, 
it was my endeavour to judge of them as | 
think an ultra-tory would inave judged; for 
my own opinion was different. 

When I first saw the Sculptures upon the 
Parthenon at Athens, it occurred to me that 
it was only by studying how the forms of na- 
ture could be embodied, without losing indi- 
viduality, that excellence in art could be ob- 
tained, and the result of the observation has 
continued with me ever since, strengthened 
by afterwards inspecting the Elgin marbles in 
London, and other works in paimting and li- 
terature, esteemed master-pieces. In all, I 
fancied 1 could perceive living models to have 
been chosen for every figure, and | continue 
to think so still. 

On mentioning this notion to my old friend, 
Mr. West, he told me that the same thing 
had been suggested to him in composing one 
of his carliest pictures in America, the Death 
of Socrates, and that wherever he had attend- 
ed to it, the result was eminently satisfactory, 
but he added, that artists could not afford to 
employ different models for every individual 
in their great works. The cripple, however, 
in his picture of “ Christ healing the Sick” is 
from nature; and I recognised, in a soldier 


“ whereabouts” of the village cf Dreghorn, in | in the Life Guards coming from his painting 


In a still evening, | sometimes! 


Ayrshire. 


room, the model of a figure either in “Christ 


think of its beautiful church, amidst a clump] Rejected” or “ Death on the Pale Horse ;” | 


of trees, with, as Roger says, 


wy 


‘STi taper spire that pointsto heaven! 


nor is the locality to me uninteresting, as it 
happens to be the burial place of my “ fore- 
bears.” 


forget which. But it is not for me to say that 
the rule is good, its appreciation is slow, and 
perhaps attention to the rule itself does not 
imply a very high sleight of art, though | 
think it deserving of consideration. 

Another work, the Provost, intended to be 





a companion to the Annals of the Parish, 


4 ’ : } ’ sere IPS y uo € } pr y bd e 
lhe Ayrshire Legatees appeared at differ-| .ooms to myself a superior production to the o- 


| 


: : ack ay ee ; HER ee: . é 
ent times in Blackwood’s Magazine, and the} ter two, althouch it has never been so popular. 


characters, as those in the 


Parish, are portraits. 


Young Pringle, however, is not altogether a 
portrait, he is represented as a tory Neottish 
advocate of the ultra class, and, such, imbued 
with antipathies that have their origin in po- 
litical opinions: under a show of eandour he 
has strong prejudices, 

It is necessary to say this here, because it 
has been supposed that his letters contain my 
own sentiments; this, however, is not. the 


case, for although always a moderate tory, | 
have never been able to discern that there was 
aught in political persuasions, different from 


F > nt heal ° ° 
Annals of the | Many circumstanees, indeed, have rendered 
Mrs. Pringle is drawn | more a pet with me, than, perhaps, it is with 
from my mother, and was recognised by her-| the public; anan¢ 
self with some surprise and good humour. | t, he 


‘cdote respecting it deserves 
noticed, 

The friend to whom it was dedicated, lent 
it to Mr. Canning, who read it durine a dull 


Commons. Mr. Canning spoke of it after- 
wards always with commendation. 

Besides exhibiting a tolerably correet pic- 
lture of a Scottish borough, I had in view, 
while writing it, a gentleman, who, when I 
was a boy at school, had the chief manage- 
poate of the borough council im my native 
town. He was unblemished in reputation, 
with considerable talent for his sphere, and, 
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it was alleged, possessed that pawkie art, in founded upon an incident, supposed to have 

which the hero is delineated to have excelled. | happened, during the earthquake at Messina. 
| left the place when about ten years old, but|1 imagine the story is not very well put toge- 
; his peculiarities had even then struck me, and |ther, but the consistency of the characters is 
. when I determined on composing a companion | quite equal to those in my Scottish stories; their 
j ‘co the Annals of the Parish, he seemed to}lineaments, however, are not so well known 
y have been made for me. I believed he was}in this country, and the story itself is, per- 
dead, and had no scruple about choosing bim|haps, not pleasant: notwithstanding, it con- 


>, } for my model. tains scenes and passages that have been 
i Long after the publication, and when I had|thought powerful and pretty. There is one 
yr returned from my first visit to Canada, | went,|scene in it,—an old opera singer in a festa, 
accompanied by my mother and sister, to|one of the best pictures I have ever attempt- 
ie Ayrshire, and in passing through Irvine, it/ed, but as one swallow dues not make a sum- 
at was proposed to give me the freedom of the|mer, neither will two nor three of the finest 
a- borough, for which purpose the town council] passages make a good book. 
li- invited me tothe clerk’s chamber. The great defect of the Earthquake, if it 
b- As we had a long journey to perform in the|may so be called, is in not being English 
as course of that day, I stepped out of the post-jenough; all our novels of foreign countries, 
ed chaise, at the door of the tolbooth, to wait on|and particularly of those which relate to the 
;in the magistrates, when, to my astonishment, I|same regions of the earth, contain laudable 
li- beheld my old friend alive, then a very vene-|likenesses of characters and events that may 
ie 8 rable man, sitting in the chair. The sight}occur or be met with in England, and have 
Ave upon me for a moment was as an apparition, {as little resemblance to the society and scen- 
nue but f was recalled to myself by the manner |ery of the lands in which they are laid, as 
in which he delivered the diploma, with an|Tom Jones, or Roderick Random, would have 
ond, address; Provost Pawkie himself could never|to those of Greece or Turkey, if the one were 
ing have said any thing halfso good. called Hassan Moustapha, and the other 
one His speech partook of his character, and|Theodosius Phragocotus. he national dif- 
eath evinced a degree of good sense, of tact, and|ference in manners seems very little under- 
end- taste, though delivered in the Scottish dialect, stood, or, if understood, very little attended 
Lory. quite extraordinary. Instead of speaking the|to: however, [ shall not incur the derision of 
“<l to sort of balderdash, common on such occasions, | the reader by any longer descant. The novel 
idual he passed over every thing which related to|did not take very well, and I pacified my 
ever, myself, tonceiving, as ! suppose, that the ho-| vanity by supposing the readers incompetent 
k” is nour of bestowing on me a burgessticket, was judges of what were its merits. 
yidier a sufficient recognition of my supposed de-| 
nting servings ; but he paid a well expressed com- , 
‘hrist pliment to the character of my fatherand mo 
e;” if ther, telling how much _they were held in CHAPTER IX. 
y that esteem by their townsfolk, and concluded ® 
> and with saying, that not the least proof of their oP ae . 
is a merits aah bringing up their children to| Q2gation to 9d _ The Life of 
oh | be worthy of a public testimony of respect. Mr. West. Wrigtn. His lectures. OUri- 
ws As in the Annals of the Parish, the narra-| 4!” *, the Mermaid. The Witness. A 
to be tive of the Provost is purely fictitious, and it player's anecdote. 
Parish, contains few incidents belonging to the his- , . ; 
the o- tory of the town. The only occurrence ap-|! Do not intend to give an account of the ori- 
opular. proximating to the local traditions, refers to}gin and history of all my different works; in 
ndered a young woman who was executed for infan-|the prefaces to some of them I have done that 
= with ticide, one Jean Swan, whose skeleton exist-| already ; but lowea debt of gratitude that 
eserves ed in my time, most fearful to children, in a} would be ill discharged, i it were not fuliy 
doctor’s shop. Over the mantel-piece, in the acknowledged. Although the Annals ot the 
ed. lent grammar school, was a stucco female mask,| Parish is much older than the Ayrshire Leg- 
ea dull garlanded on each side with a festoon of|atees, it is due to Mr. Blackwood, of Edin- 
A of flowers, to which her name was given by the| burgh, to ascribe to him the peculiarities of 
t after- boys. The event, however, of her execution, | that production, for, though unacquainted with 
happened long before my time, and was the|the Aunalsof the Parish, his reception of my 
ect pic- last which took place in the town. first contribution to his magazine of the Ayr- 
, view, As these three works have obtained a kind !shire Leyatees, encouraged me to proceed 
when | of supremacy over my other productions, 1] With the manner in which | it Is _composed, 
vanage- have presumed to speak of them thus parti- and thus, if there be any originality im my 
native cularly, but the Earthquake was what [ my-| Scottish class of compositions, he is entitled 
utation, self consider as my first levitimate novel. J: {to be considered as the first person who dis- 





re, and, is chiefly descriptive of Sicilian manners, and! covert od it. 
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But a few particulars respecting some of, 
these works are interesting, at least to my- 
self, to record. ‘The Lite of Mr. West is 
one, for the whole materials of which it con- 
sists were derived trom himself, and the work 
is, in consequence, as nearly as it possibly 
can be, an autobiography. ‘The occasion of 
writing it was this. 

I often used to goto the old gentleman’ 
painting room, and, several times in the 
course of conversation, he mentioned anec- 
dotes of his early youth. These seemed to 
me interesting, and ultimately I proposed to 
write the first part of his Life, to. which he| 
assented, and from time to time corrected the 
manuscript. ‘The second part was underta- 
ken at his own request, when he was on his) 
death bed, and the last proof was examined 
by himself. In the course of drawing up 
this part, he gave me the manuscripts of his 
addresses to the pupils of the Academy, works 
which | intend to correct, and may hereafter 





publish. 


I ought, also, to state to what circumstances| 
I chiefly owe the incidents, upon which some| 


of my other productions have been founded. 
In dramatic compositions, | was generally | 
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The other incidents are inventions to swell 
the fable. 

A distinguished actress let out a curious 
professional secret to me, respecting the char- 
acter of Isbel. She remarked that although 
it was very impassioned, yet it was such from 
its necessary low attire, one which no lady 
would like to perform. [was not aware till 


s}then of the importance of confining the char- 


acters of tragedy to kings and queens, prin- 
ces and princesses, and others of the blood 
royal, “with men of high degree.” 

The Entail, which is supposed to be among 
the best of my novels, is founded on a family 
anecdote related by a friend; of course the 
characters are selected aecording to my own 


liking, but the tale is true, and except in 
incidental circumstances, deserves to be con- 


sidered asa kind of history in private life. 
The sunny summer storm and shipwreck de- 
scribed, as consumating the fate of the last 
heir of entail, was introduced to allow of a 
description of the northern coast, which I re- 
ceived from Miss Sinclair, the daughter of 
the celebrated baronet. Lnever was, myself, 
near that part of the coast im which the scene 
is laid, but | have been frequently assured it 


actuated by a desire to anew view of an old|is correctly given, as well as some other 


well known subject ; but sometiny 
ent motive stirred me. This was the case 
with the Mermaid. My friend Park had oc- 


easion to be in the Western Highlands, where} 
ithe persuasion of a friend, to make, on the 


he heard much, in a clergyman’s family, of a 
mermaid that was said to have been seen on 
the shore of one of the Hebrides. 
scription, which represented her as very| 
beautiful, struck his fancy, and he composed| 
an address to her of four or five stanzas, 


's a differ-} 


The roth 





Highland circumstances alluded to in the 
‘book. 
Sut of all my manifold sketches, { repine 


most at an alteration which I was induced, by 


original tale of Sir Andrew Wylie: as it now 
stands it is more like an ordinary novel, than 
ithat which I first projected, inasmuch as, in- 
stead of giving, as intended, a view of the rise 
and progress of a Scotchman in London, it 


which he read to me, and which supposed her,/exhibits a beginning, a middle, and an end, 


from her beauty, to have human feelings.-- 
The verses were pretty, and led me after-| 
wards to compose the second part of mry Mer- 
maid. The first was not written till the se- 
cond was printed. He was pleased with the 
attempt, and wrote the eritical note oft it, 
which is in the new British Theatre. 

The story of the Witness was suggested 
by an old newspaper or magazine, and is, 
undoubted!y, both original and impressive. | 
do not now remember it particularly, but the 
circumstance from which it is derived was 
an Irish trial for murder. The judge, as the 
trial preceeded, observed the accused often 


looking behind with terror, and becoming 
more afd more agitated. Being a man of 


metaphysical discerrment. he called out as if 
without noticing the prisonsr’s alerm, to 
make wey for “that person” who was strug- 
gling to get forward through the crow d.— 
** By his appearances, he has,” satd he, * some 
testimony to give :” the delimquent on hear- 
ing these words, clasped his hands and ex- 


according to the most approved fashion for 
works of that description... But no particu- 
lar story is engrafted on my original idea, 
and perhaps, the book by the alteration is 
greatly improved; it is not, however, the 
work I had planned, in which certainly there 
would have been no sueh episede as the gip- 
sies introduced, an episode, however, which I 
have heard frequently mentioned as the best 
contrived part of the narrative. 

The second edition was inscribed to my 
amiable frieid the Earl of Blessington, in 
consequence of a remark which his Lordship 
made tome when he was reading it ; speak- 
ing of Lord Sandiford’s character, he observ- 
ed, that it must be very natoral, for, in the 
same circumstances, he would have acted in 
a similar manner, and he seemed sot to have 
the least idea, that he was himself the mode! 
of the character: perhaps I never reeeived 
so pleasing a compliment. Of course the 
story has nothing to do with his Lordship; 
indeed im seleeting scenes and incidents for 





claiming he was lost, presevtly “confessed his} the likenesses | endeavour to pourtray, I only 


malefactions.” 


jaspired to make my dramatis personm spexk 
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and - after the manner of the models ; just, CHAPTER 
as 3S Joshua Re ynol ls persuade | the first 
my Duncan to stand to him as Jupiter 


i r, mM) Sense of disease. Abridged means of know- 
the celebrated picture of Hercules str in@lin leds é Rise of Canadian stock. Jowit 
the serpents, which he painted for that areh- s companics, Class of persons to 
empress Catherine Il., as emblematic of the who adapted. Fallacy as to interest.— 
progress of civilization in the Russian em- Meir of i 


heir Ob S. Phe objects of commerce. 

pire. = Avil | ’ P re j id 42 population. Be- 
mothellan, excepting the character of Ad-} ein geain 

onijah, whatever merit there may | 


ticular passages is not, on the whole, a fi-| Duarse the period when literature was my 
vourite with me, and there is less individual- le pursuit 


1 ndivi pursuit, pa d in an easy, quiet 
ity about the characters, arising from havit tenor; I troubled myself very little with ex- 
models in view, with whom I was not partic-!traneous matters, and only studied to soften 
ularly intimate. Adonijah, the Jew, is one} repose; not that | was more felicitous by do- 
of tie best portraits I have ever attempted ; it}ing so, fur my natural bias to bustle and en- 
is, however, a flattered likeness, and exhibit rprise, occasionally was not repressible. 
the particular person, fi yr Whom it was drawn,} I had, however, clinging about mie, as I 
with more sensibility than he gets credit for.|/have said. a consciousn of some occult 
ry -s ‘ ‘ we aa " } ‘° ' . 
The historical portions of the story are| disease that materially affected my comfort 


taken Barnes’ History of Edward IL., ind made time pass languidly. Perhaps if 
such inflexions, as were requisite to inake!jn younger years this listlessness had grown 
them dovetail with the incidents. ‘into habitude, I would have felt far less tedi- 
In hearing me thus speak, it would not be}ym in my sequestration; but a very active 
doing me justice to suppose that Lam actuated | fifo was s: utrary to the sedate regularity 
with a doting fondness for my own olispring;!{ endeavoured to practice, that it made me 
I tell candidly what I think of them, and|ofien fecla state o: mind which ean or ly be 
they are not recollected for any pleasure I|/eompared to the morbid lethargy of sea 
had in their development. [1 inl , 


about them that I can speak of their demerit i went less frequently into ceneral society, 


as impartially asa stranger. I should, how-/and, Judiecrously enough, conceived that l 
ever, make haste to conclude this desultory| was bound to give a preference to literary 
chapter, for if [ descant much longer about! parties, to which, somehow, my mind never 


my own bantlings, I shall bestow my tedious-|rmuch lay, at least never particularly. It was 
ness on the reader, with as much effect as} not that they were d savreeable in themselves, 
an old man fondling over his “ wally draigle.” | for on the contrary they were often excellent 
At the same time, | hope it has been plain! rt of academies, and could not be fre quent- 
enough stated, that literat s With Me/ed without rece@ving hints. 
always a subservient pursuit. But L thin! 


{ ik, Th bstinence ip the gratification of the 
on looking back, that the w: vy in which this|iporal appetite, as it may be justly called, 
Is sometimes said, would justify the inference| was however attended witha serious disad- 


that | did agine might have put forth! vantage. In the phere of business there is 


better things. This is not iny notion; Lha ereat deal of floating knowledve, which drifts 
uniformly, on all occasions, done my best.—jaimlessly about betore it settles, and which 
The very utmost appr aching to any thing|oiyes, to those who fall in with it advane- 
like a consciousness of endowment, of whicl|tace in priority of information over the re- 
Il ever thought myself possessed, was, in be-|cluse ; tudent. Thus it came to pass that, 
lieving that I sometimes enjoyed a power of ugh studiously inclined, Twas 2 ra 
combination not very common,—a conceit, udent, and often derived more Instruction 
which led me to think many schemes practi-! from col jnies than books. ut there was 
cable, which were very extravagant. ‘This}too much ct determination in my new mode 
acknowledgement of being sensible of mylof lite to last lone, and I had, con tantly 
defects, is preparatory to disclosures that,| workin against the resolution, a constitu- 
were, likely again toenter the arena of busi- pal bins to activity that would not be re- 
ness, [ would not make, but being laid on t! trained. I began to be “aweary” and to 
shelf, I may speak of them unblamed. llook about for some employment in Which I 
iF | be more in earnest than with the tasks 

ft jiteratu 
In this state of things the affairs of the 

! 

ee tion; for a long time they had been banished 


\from my mind, and L only oecasionally heard 
of them. But now the stock was visibly in- 
proving, and, thous zh still at a discount, it 
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tion a Company again attracted my atten- 
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began to show symptoms of elasticity, recov-!the money embarked in them being only at- 
ering from depression. From that time, the | ta » by the sale of the shares Mining 
quotation of the price of the shares became|»dventures, and all speculations, the success 
an object of daily attention. I v hed t of whiel depends on chance, seemed to me 
gradual rise with as much solicitude as if 1)of the nature of gambling associations, and 
had beena shareholder, but n a of any} were not fit objects of chartered protection 
project wasengendered till! the l reached} When Thad brought my mind to under- 
par. Ibegan, however, to « rtain reflee-}stand that the objectsof commerce might be 
tions respecting joint stock companies, and I|divided into three classes, namely, first, those 
fancied that I saw in them and th nimer-| Which could be grasped by individuals or pri- 
cial circumstances of the kinedom, the means] vate copartners, second, those which, too 
of advantage to individuals with small capi-| great for either, might be accomplishee@ by 
tals, and of attaining, at the same time, im-| joint stock companies, and third, those which 
portant ends. jinvelved such hazard as only the prudence 
It seemed that the true nature of jointjof those who embarked in them could esti- 


stock companies was not well understood,| mate; IT ecame to the conclusion, after con- 
and that the state of the jaw respecting them |sidering diflerent schemes which occurred to 
was unwisely inimical; nor could I discern | me, that the joint stock department, notwith- 
the utility of withholding charters of in -or-|standing what I had suffered, was still open 
poration, save in particular cases, from them. |to me, and that of all feasible plans the most 
On the contrary. it appeared, from circum-jobvions were land speculations in new coun- 
stances incident to the state of s ty in|tries, to whic h swarms of the over-peopled 
this country, that the encouragement of joint| nations of Lurope might be led. 

stock companies ought to be a matter of pu -| In saying this, it is necessary to be 
lic policy, in all cases where a large capital| guarded, that | may not be misunderstood ; 


was required and slow returns were una-|] mean over-peopled in their existing circum- 
voidable; and that what was regarded os the|stances, not as to the capability of their soil 
danger of them, might be overcome by mak-|to maintain a greater uumber. 4 was, indeed, 
jng the shares numerous, low priced, and the|averse to think that the goodly frame of the 
stock of a greater amount, than there wasjo!d continent should be broken up, while the 
any probability of being wanted. jwild regions of the new could receive all the 


Upon these principles, the most cbvious}superabundance of population. I shrunk 
mode of proceeding was not to address joint;}from the contemplation of converting the 
stock projects so much to the consideration| magnificence of aristocracy into common 
of rich capitalists, as to the members of that | household _ purposes, while, in the lonely do- 
class who have smail savings, upon which| mains of America, there was room enough, 
they are not dependent, and can afiord to} without revolutionary turbulence or crime, 


} + 


wait with only moderate interest till returns|forajl the industrious, who could no longer 


} 
t 


come round. exercise their vocations in the land of their 
It was not, however, seemingly consistent/fathers; and my thoughts again began to 
with mercantile economics, that interest erminate with projects, which had that in- 


should be paid from the capital; but, ou re-|tent for their scope and aim. 

flection, I thought some fallaey existed in} But 1 was aware that the world had suffer- 
this, and that the objection would be removed, |ed a great change since the formation of the 
if the interest were made part of the neces-}|Canada Company, and my sojourn in the wil- 


sary capital; not the nominal capital or the|derness, with the seclusion into which I had 
subscription raised to cover all conting: acies.| retired, did not qualify me to form an esti- 
but that capital which was calculated for the| mate of the state of things. Still I was con- 
objects of the undertaking, and which should} vinced that’ if [could bring forwarda rational 
be the amountto be set eainst the returns Is heme, there were both mercenary and be- 
of the scheme. jnevol ent persons enough in the community 
Having arrived at this conclusion, it wasjof this country to support it, though I knew 
obviousiy apparent that joint stock objects | not where to look for them. y 
were necessarily very limited in their num-| In this crisis. the stock of the Canada Com- 
ber, must be simple in their nature, and not} pany rose to par, and I saw that | might again 
likely to be so speedy in their fruitage as to) go among my_ old friends, without blushing 
tempt the cupidity of rich men. Banking} ‘or an undertaking, the solidity of which ex- 
establishments were, undoubtedly, according | perience had now vindicated. At this same 
to Adam Smith and all who thought on the/time., 1 was informed that a joint stock com- 
subject, legitimate joint stock speculations;/pany, on as great a scale as the! Canada 


so were canals and the improvement of waste | Comp ny and on the same principles, was 
lands, in fact, every thine, where a gre rming at Liverpool, with the intention of 
deal of money was requisite, and the returns} mak 

of the nature of annu: ties; the recovery of'eratiois 


: Me Brunswick the scene of its op- 
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-iterally lost not an hour, after receiving|as the model, was immediately discovered in 
this intelligence, till l ascertained if Mr. El-|thie House of Commons, and | suspect he is 
lice was disposed to sell his superb seigniory | possessed of too much shrewd humour to be 
of about three hundred and fifty thousand ded with the liberty I have taken. I 
acres, in Lower Canada, situated at the con- ve re] nted lim as neither saying nor 
fluence of the St. Lawrence and the Ottowa ;/d raucht, that, Lthink, as the world wags, 
and his answer emboldened me to try if ajhe may not unblushingly have done, nor 
company could be formed, taking this noble | which, in my heart, I do not approve. 


domain for the nucleus of its purchase. [I] Longe ago | had meditated to write the 
then waited on Lord Howick, and fearnt! Member, so that it was not altogether ephem- 
from his Lordship two essential part | f t! t Tl dedication to Mr. 
namely, that the Government did not recog- 5) which bh | humouredly Jaughed 
nize the right to the territories advanced by /at ont 1of the book, was written 
the claimant to the carldom of Stirling, andj by Mr. Lockhart, and to me it has always ap- 
that an association intending to purchase the} p La "jeu desprit, and so admirable 
crown lands in the American provinces,} With ihe keeping of the character, that I feel 
might be arain treated with. }proud when it is ascribed tome. 

When 1 had ascertained these two tmpor-| The Radical is more philosophical in the 
tant facts, | bewan to cast about me for sup- ; ovject in If was to show that many 
porters to my scheme, and it is needless tojof those 1 tutes, Which we recard as essen- 
say that such an enterprise requires no | itle | tials in soci y. oWe their origin to the sacri- 
bravery. The establishment, indeed, of a|fices required to be made by man, to partake 


joint stock company, ilustrates the problem|of its securities. But I imagine it was not 
of Columbus with the egg; for though it}palatably written to the times, for, although 
seems an easy task when completed, yet it is,|}¢onscious myself of not having failed in the 
in the advent, most adventurous, especially |Composition, it hasnot been popular; possibly 
to those who, like me, have been mortified injas seli-love would say, this is in consequence 
similar undertakings. of its maniit station of the truth ; however, it 
has not been successful. 
era Ananecdote of the dedication is worth pre- 
serving. [had occasion to be at the Colonial 
CHAPTER XI. Office on the morning, when the present 
ministry tendered their resignation, and the 
Relaxin literary pursuits. Works. Of the|PUsitess was therefore postponed; for Lord 
Member and Radical. Dedication of the |lowiek., who had just been informed of the 
latter. jnews, to e of their re nation, On leave 
From the moment that I had again foundal pri ~~ eS ae eer ‘ion | to call at my 
r- ler I rs — nt tila re ene if ae a} print Ss, an n the val 1 of the inoment, 
fulcrum I re laxed in my lite: iry pursuits. IJ}inscribed the book to Lord Broucham, desig- 
did not however, abandon them : x ¥ chancellor. before it could 
could £? and Stanley Buxton and Eben ye k n to the publie that he had resigned. 
skine were the works produced. L had al-| But tor ny narrative; when I saw 








most forgot the Member and the R mM : of enough to justify me 
occasional productions, and which, to ect 1. the atte + { a company, and 
of, Imay at once notice here. ( nas to their aid in the 

They were undertaken at the time w! ‘undertakine. | rp d by finding that 
all the nation were afflicted, not only with th everal of 1 nm were vrey usly ple deed to 
r form mania, but when tl public emed tol be d ors of the N Brunswick Company. 
forget that the first eoy nt of the Ci Lit IS PY] one in London, who, h swever 
compact, wa the surrender of certain 1 tu-| by his ecirer inces, Is fit tobea 
ral rights for the privileges and protection of | lirector where money is to be raised, by an 
society. lappealto the public. But it is more dfficult 

In the Member, I tried to eml ly all that} to find individuals willing to act, who, when 


le j TH) \ ha 1 - +! | ; 1 ' . 
could, in my opinion, be u seainst the}the capital is obtained, have influence sufhi- 





tories of my own way of thinking, and I was|cient in their names,to give confidence in 
not aware that it could be deemed very 1 ud} th r judgment to emigrants. ‘Thus, in the 
till T saw hiy frien 1, Dr. Bowring’s account| yery Vestibule of the undertaking, I peer 
of it, in the We stminster Revi Ww, In wh h| nvse i outsell agit obstacles: obliged to 
he considered itasa reluctant concession i irre nder a part ¢ f mv project. and, upon ad- 
the spirit of the times. I am sure, howev re}vice, to try if [ could blend my colonial 


that Mr. Jobbry is not made to inake any ac- heme with that forming at Liverpool, for 
knowledgement unbecoming an honest man! New Brunswick 
of the world, nor such as a fair partizan may 


_ Accordingly, [ put myself into communica. 
not avow. The gentleman I had in my view{tion with the projectors)’ at undertaking, 
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but I was surprised to find their scheme very 
raw, not half so far advanced as my own, and | 
the preliminaries were yet to be established | 
before subse riptions could be asked. 1 went 
with their deputation to the seere tary of state, | 
but the interview was unsatisfactory. ‘There 
seemed to be no definite plan formed, and, 
from that day, I resolved to proceed indepen- 
dently of them. Accordingly, I my 
own course, and resolved to form a provision-| 
al committee of wentlemen, who would after- 
wards avree to act as directors. 

In this I was again driven from my pur- 
pose. I could find no monied house to do as 
Messrs. Hullet Brothers and Co. had done in 
the Canada Company; yet still | saw symp- 
toms sufficiently encouraging to entice me 
on. But, re Inet aay; 1 was obliged to con- 
sent to call a public meeting, in order to 
make the formation of the company originate 
with a committee, to be appointed from the 


took 


gentlemen present: thus conniving in a 
mode of proceeding which took the in tiatory 
of all proceedings out of my own hands.— 
However, it was only by submitting to this 
arranvement that I could hope to succeed, 
and I therefore vielded to the necessity 


Aftersome requisite preparations, the com- 
pany was duly forn 


pointed, by whom I was unanimously elected 


ed—directi ‘Ss Were ap- 


provisional secretary, but, from the causes 
which I have stated, I soon felt myself my- 
self more subordinate than if the plan of the 
company had been formed in private, onde Y 
the au: pice ; of a house by whom it | be 
recommended. Indeed, in no case “li avi 
do I think any plan can be so well formed by 
a board, as by an individual offering a specific 


consideration. 


several exercist 


ays 


scheme for « 
wisdom « f 
ofa specific 
it can be obtained, to 
same collective talent. 


plan is alw preferable, when 


CHAPTER XII. 


Schemes and projects. 
Burt of all projects of a great kind, after the 
colonial plans, was one which is so feasible, 
that | feel myself almost blame able for not! 
setting seriously about the promulgation. A 
plan for making, aratively, a small) 
expense, the city of Glasgow a sea-port. 

I have freque ntly mentioned the oe of 
rendering the river Clyde navigable, by dam- 
ming above the bridges, but this m ‘onifi cent 
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tance below the entrance to the Forth and 
Clyde canal, and to make Bowling Bay a 
harbour. By this plan, the river above would 
ibe as one vast wet dock to the Broomielaw at 
Glasgow ; the navigation in it would be un- 
interrupted without being affected by any 
tide, and even by Inchennun there might be 


‘a water intercourse established with Paisley. 


To those who know the localities, the amaz- 
ing advantages of the dam proposed will at 


‘once be recognised. 


The manner in which this great project 
may be carried into effect, is not the least of 
its merits. 

My notion is, that somewhere at the spot 
pointed out, a dam should be constructed 
with a side outlet* for the river, and locked 
down from the dammed up waters, to the 
harbour in Bowling Bay. ‘This is all that is 
requisite, and the mode of doing it is equally 
simple. 

When on the great breakwater at Ply- 
mouth, I thought I could discern a mode of 
river dams, that might be cheaply attempted. 

I would have the dam proposed, to cross 
the Clyde at Bowling Bay, formed of two 
parallel mounds, in order that the space be- 
tween them might be filled with earth, and 
puddled, to prevent leakage. The walls of 
the dams I would have of stones, loosely shot, 
like those of the breakwater, but, not having 
the sea to resist, they would not require to 
be so large; abundant materials are close at 
hand,—I need only mention Danbuck hill. 

The locks, communicating with the tide 
harbour, should be formed of iron plates, and 
should at least be two; one for outward, and 
the other for inward bound vessels. What- 
ever more this superb convenience would re- 


‘ quire, in the shape of wharfs and warehouses, 


ld be gradually supplied. 

In contemplating this improvement, I was 
sarily led to think of the means by 
lwhich it might be accomplished, and these 
ed as accessible, if I may so speak, as 
ithe mate rials, 

The common way for raising the capital to 
lexecute docks and canals is, by levying a 
ltonnage for income,—a duty on vessels using 
| the » wet dock or canal—but I would not have 
recourse toa tonnage duty alone, I would levy 
a tax on the rental of all Glasgow. It would 
require only to be a small rate, and as all the 


con 


no ’ 
pieces 


seen 


] 
| 
& m ‘Soutlet’’ is used here merely to remind the 
| | e has observed the works at Bris ol, of the 
J neANS ¢ fe urrying offthe river; but my project is to make 
the dam a lecation for mills, and to carry off the water in 
its ue ch anunels, by which, I conceive, a power for 
ts 


dri achinery would be obtained, at least equal to 
scheme, as it may be called, has never ~— ‘Int hh “steam engines in Glasgow. The ts, saving in 
= “ . oes é news uel would be to an inconceivable extent _have not 
explained, lest it shor wld be undervalued. I amined the Irwall at Manchester, bat I will, if ever 
occurre “i to me, or rather, was confirme od t O “ e again Che Liffey, at Dublin, is very manageable. 
Indeed, my idea is adapted to all streams, for wherever 


me, by the plan of the wet docks at Bristol. 


It is to dam the river across, at a short dis-{tual motior 


there is a running water, there is a power, a true perpe- 


for every thing, even to the kindling of a fire. 
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city and land, especially on the banks of the, to register themselves, and to publish, annus 
river, would partake of the benefits, it could jally, a red book of the partners in each con- 
not be objected to. I wish my friends in cern. In numerous firms, there are sleeping 
Glasgow would think seriously of this project;|;artners and quiescent sharers of profit, not 
it is no idle dream, nor formed without seri-|casily attainable by creditors. 1 proposed to 
ous cogitation: lame as I am, | would under- employ the post-masters, In each district, to 
take the superintendence, and surprise them | keep the registers, and to transmit periodical 
with the moderation of the cost, finishing itin returns to central offices in each of the three 
a summer. leapitals, London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
The mode of providing the means of ac-|'The plan is somewhere among my papers. 

complishing this undertaking, gave rise toan} When the public humanity was outraged 
idea that almost deserves to be considered as by the numerous prosecutions for forgeries, 
ef national importance. It seems to me that some yearsago, on the small notes of the Bank 
there is some great error now, in making of England, | was led to consider the subject. 
those using the high-roads, support them. | It seemed to me that the bank, artists, and 
The whole realm is benefited by these roads,| ingenious men, who engaged in the research 
and it is not a wise policy to ‘tax only the to discover the desideratum, were on a wrong 
traffic and travelling upon them, by the tolls, | scent. That the case was one which did not 
for the maintenance. It appears to me, that admit of a perfect remedy, but only of an ap- 
it would be more just to impose a general tax proximation, Yc ars, however, passed before 
on the whole kingdom, and remove the turn-|l was satisfied with my own plan. Indeed, 
pikes entirely. ‘The amount of the tax re- it was not until the Canada Company was 
quisite could be easily ascertained, and local established, that it was brought into any thing 
boards might be appointed, in place of the like a practical form. 

existing trustees.* What one man can do, I am certain an- 


I have not, however, enumerated all my 
notions, nor disclosed the half of my projects. 

Among others, under the old royal right to 
treasure trove, a measure of some fiscal im- 
portance. | have thought, might be formed. It 
is well known, for example, that by prescrip- 
tion many debtors acquire, permanently, un- 
claimed debts, and that numerous balances, 
to a great amount, remain long forgotten, al- 
most unknown, by legatees, in the hands of 
merchants and bankers, and individuals. | 
would have these monies annually collected 
and paid into an office, which should pay them 
ove, after an additional period, to the state. 

This notion has long been a favourite, for 


other can imitate, and accordingly concluded 
that the utmost approximation which could be 
made, was by the excellence of the art exhi- 
bited, and the number of different artists em- 
ployed. Upon this principle I formed, for the 
Canada Company, a note for monies, to be 
deposited in London, negociabfe in America. 

The paper was made with the utmost skill, 
letter press, copper-plate, and wood engrav- 
ing were combined ; I intended to add litho- 
graphy and cross-hatching.* but, being obliged 
to go abroad while the note was in process, it 
was never“inished as I intended, though it 
jhas been issued. Lately T have giver the 
specimen to my friend, Mr. Martin, to add 


though it might be attended with difficulties, | line engraving and mezzotinto to the other 
+ can discern none that may not be overcome, |arts enumerated, which will produce a note 
I spoke of it one day, incidentally, tothe Ear}|that will be extremely difficult, even for two 
of Ripon, when he was Chancellor of the Ex-|or three superior artists, to imitate, yet at 


chequer, but my own affairs, since that time, 
have left me no leisure to follow it up. The 
attempt, however, to carry it into effect, 
might raise a sad outcry with many at first. 

Connected with the inquiries to which the 
idea of government, asserting its prerogative 
over unclaimed debts, eave rise, | was induced 
to consider the loose state of the usage with 
respect to mercantile copartners ; and I 
thought it admitted of an easy improvement, 
which 1 offered to carry into effect, many 
years ago, without any expense to voveri- 
ment; namely, by requiring all copartneries 


. 


* The annual expense of the roads is estimated at 
about £1,500,000, supported by the tolls; instead of which, 


‘once recognisable by its peculiarities, thereby 
rendering the forgery palpable. Possibly I 
|may hereafter show the note to some of the 
| Bank Directors, for now, when it is so well 
inderstood that paper money must be coinmon 
|In so extensive a commercit] country, and in 
'which, and in its dependencies, the circula- 
tion of bank paper must more and more pre- 
| vail, a matter of this sort is of vast importance. 
| What we call money, is but the representa- 
ition of portions of pfoperty, and it now no 
longer admits of question, that, except in the 
‘change requisite for small dealings, money, 
notwithstanding all the balderdash of bullion 
committees, must take, for general transac- 
tions, the form of orders on paper, or notes, 


ote lor ile > ro} c 
I would propose an addition, to what is at present paid, in jor bill: of excuange. 


taxes on Commodities most generally in use. The money 
is paid by the nation, and to the nation at large it should 
not make any difference. It would be an advantage by 
a tax, for it would save the expense of toll houses, &c. — 


* I must suppose this art is now very little known. I 


have uever seen a specimen of the present age, but I am 
acquainted with it. 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 
Tontines. Plan of emancipation for the 
slaves. Scheme of colonial currency. Leg- 


islalive reform. 


Since I became acquainted with the tontine 


principle of raising capital, it has always oc-| 


curred to me, that it Was more applicable to 
national transactions, than those comparative- 
ly small public undertakings, for which it is 
commonly resorted to, and ina jocular scheme 
for paying off the national debt by it, in the 
course of one hundred years, without impos- 
ing any burthen on the country, a serious idea 
occurred to me. 

In public works, such as canals, docks, and 
things of that sort, from which the returns are 
slow, and sometimes problematical, and for 
which the capital money requisite is raised 
by shares, I imagined, that were it raised on 
tontine principles, through the medium of 
goverment, a public beneficial result would 
accrue; thus, 

When a canal is projected, the plan should 
de submitted to government, and when appro- 
ved, and the estimate of cost sanctioned, an 
anoual sum should then be appropriated hy 
the state, and on this annual sum, from the 
very first, the capital required should be raised 
by way of tontine. 

Suppose a canal is to be undertaken, which 
shall cost five hundred thousand pounds, gov- 
ernment might, I conceive, set apart from the 
public revenue an annual sum, which should 
be less than the legal interest of the capital, 
and a sum, say fifty thousand pounds, as a re- 
versionary sum, to be divided at a fixed peri- 
ed among the then survivor ‘the sharehold- 
ers, and employ in the execution, optionally, 
the soldiers of the standing army, with addit- 
ional pay. 

The effect of such an arrangement would, 
I conceive, be;— 

First. The amount at which the work was 
estimated would come into the hands of gov- 
ernment from the shareholders. 

Second. The shareholders would at once 
receive the interest on their advance, which, 
though lower than the legal rate, would be 
compensated by the chance of participating in 
the reversionary sum. 

Third. ‘Vhe employment of the soldiers on 
the works at a small additional pay, would, 
especially in a time of peace, be highly advan- 
tageons; and, 

‘ourth. The dues to be collected when the 
work should be finished, would be an addition 
to the public revenue. 

It is not for me to offer any argument here 
in favour of notions like these; they are only 
stated as illustrative of the author's turn of 
mind, and partly as hints for others to exam- 
ine. To proceed, however, with my ideas. 
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From early associations I was induced to 
take a particular interest in the West Indian 
jslave question, arguing the necessity of mak- 
| ing some provision for the ney roes before eman- 
cipation, and claiming for the planters com- 
pensation for depriving them of their property. 
‘The abolition of slavery I never thought could 
be a question, the justice of the measure was 
indisputable, and I have said very little upon 
‘that point, considering the whole objection to 
| be comprehended in the two points just stated. 

Government have now settled all debate re- 
specting the question of emancipation. It is, 
| however, with no arrogance that I venture to 
state here a project for emancipation, which 
has been partly published; viz., to divide the 
field negroes from those of the boiling-house, 
and io consider the former asa peasantry, and 
the latter as manufacturers; the one subvsist- 
ing by the fruits of their own Jabour, and the 
other on wages derived from the proprietors 
of the boiling houses. 

This division has the advantage of at once 
providing for all the boiling-house or manufac- 
turing negroes, in the simplest way possible, 
leaving only the field negroes as obj: cts of at- 
tention, and as it has not yet been imagined to 
give the field negroes the estate of their mas- 
ters, I suppose a rent might be raised from the 
land; 1 would, therefore, propose, that the es- 
tates should be subdivided into farms, and let 
for rents payable either in money or produce. 

The proprietors of the boiling-houses would 
thus become the purchasers of the field ne- 
groes’ crops, and therevy approximate their 
condition to that of the emancipated serfs of 
Russia. 

It was not merely, however to thinking 
thoughts, which might be considered as the 
nebule of schemes,that I was so much addicted: 
I often wrote out my projects at great length, 
and endeavoured to explain how they might 
be carried into effect, performing, in some 
sort, what the Marquis of Worcester former- 
ly did for his inventions, but in a much more 
minut: and practical manner. Asan instance, 
I give in the Appendix a project for placing 
the colonial currency, and the medium of re- 
mittances, on a better footing than at present 
[ have only inserted it to illustrate my cus- 
tem, and because it was the first speculative 
paper printed at Guelph, where I early encour- 
aged a printing press to be established. 

This practice of committing the outlines of 
my schemes to paper, and considering them 
from time to time, began so early with me, 
that I have no remembrance of its commence- 
ment; but one of the first germs, in this shape, 
was made of legislative reform, which I shall 
quote, not for its merits, but as a cub licked 
into as much form as its nature could well en- 
dure. 

My tory notions rejected all transformations. 
It seemed, almost innately to me, that the nat- 
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ural order of things was not to abrogate or}in attraction by my acute sense of this truth, 
abolish existing systems, but only to foster| but there a few occasions on which, I may be 
the growth, if the expression may be used, vt pardoned for thinking, the rule will admit of 
tendencies, and accordingly [ came, when} legitimate exceptions. — , . 
young, to the conclusion, that the possession | One particular manifestation of stars rose 
of wealth was, in the British constitution, the | negative in my horoscope. 
criterion of ability and understanding. | ‘fhe Karl of Blessington had often intellec- 
When I made this induction, it seemed to|tual parties, selected with solicitude, at his 
me, that since the latest modification of out | table, and, one day, the Countess resolved to 
governmental institutions was established, | have, for triends. 
there had been a vast accumulation of nation- 
al wealth, which was totally without political 
weight; it had no representation, was aflect-|for which purpose some of the most brilliant 
ed by proceedings over which it had no con-jorbs of London were brought into conjunction. 
troul, and that the reform wanted, was to let) tler ladyship, in asking me to be a gazer, told 
this wealth have its natural influence. ine What puenomena would shine out, assur- 
The enumeration of the things in which it|ing me that many a day might come to pass 
consisted, were, property in canals and docks, | before the cycle of such another meeting 
and al] public works of a joint stock nature ;} would come round, nor, indeed, was it possi- 
machines and factories, the shipping, the cap- ble to conceive that so many accomplished 
ital in trade, the public stocks, &c., in fact,| characters could be assembled, some of them 
all that species of property detached from the| greatly distinguished for their conversational 
soil. The time I regarded as gone by, in| brilliancy, without eliciting sparkles and scin- 
which the soil was the only property that | ulations worthy of being ever held in remem- 
should be represented. Tobesure, the skill|brance. Alas! empty, as musty filberts, are 
possessed by burgesses was deemed equivatent |all earthly expectations! It proved one of the 
to property, but the wealth which o7viginated |dullest congregations, that ever sat making 
in that skill was nugatory. long faces together in a conventicle. 
Whether, in this view, I wasright or wrong,| When the company adjourned to the draw- 
would be of no use now to ascertain, but on/ing-rooms the aspect of things rather improv- 
this fulcrum I proposed to raise my lever or|ed, and the dread of one another, to which, 
reformation, and the scheme was simply this./no doubt, the dullness of the dinner-table may 
It was only to authorise the sheriffs of coun-| be ascribed, was lessened by the scattering, 
ties to issue, at a fixed rate, charters,to exer-jand by others coming in,—but a more com- 
cise the elective franchise, similar to the certif-| plete failure cannot be imagined; in all so- 
icates issued in London when livery is taken up| cial ease, it was below a very common party ; 
making the privilege wholly optional, but ac-| neverthe!e& to me one incident was memo- 
cessible in every shire, to give a vote at the| rable. 
election of the members. I was standing near a window, in one of 


| 
; 
| * A feast of reason and a flow of soul!” 
' 
' 








Besides extending political influence to the 
possessors of property who had none, a reve- 
nue might be obtained to the state, from the 
price chargeable on granting the charters. 

This plan of parliamentary reform, is less 
operose than that which has been adopted.— 
However, it becomes not me to say so; thouzh, 


of course I am privileged, like the crow, to| 


think my own bird the whitest. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


| the back drawing-rooms, when Ear! Grey and 
Mr. Cannang did me the honour of address- 
ing me. From the place in which I stood. 
there was no moving, nor was I much inclin- 
ed, for, after a short conversation, they began 
to converse together, and I became interested. 
The opportunity of comparing two such emi- 
nent men, was too precious to be neglected. 
Whether owing to the impressions left on 
me by “the dirgie” of the game in the din- 
ing-room, or really tosome greater dignity 
of manner, I shall not attempt to determine, 
but Earl Grey, both in colloquial taste and 
expression, seemed decidedly the superior.—- 





A constellation and a planet. 


An autobiography, is sufficiently egotistical, | 
without seeking for occasions to speak of one’s | 
self relative to encounters with eminent per- 
sons; besides, it is not pleasant to survivors 
to hear deceased friends familiarly spoken of, 
nor to living characters to find themselves iu- 
troduced into any book, merely because they 
accidentally have happened to be in company 


His remarks”were not less neatly and sim- 
ply made, but there was a sustained aristoc- 
racy about him exceedingly characteristic, 
and, I should think, from the tones of his 
voice, and his general deportment, he must 
have been very pleasing to those with whom 
he was intimate. 

Mr. Canning had more of the House of 
Commons about him, with something like 
pertinacity, especially when there was any 
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conversation, happily, "was apt to bring out assorted images. Ah, my poor Athens, thy 
peculiarities of that kind; indeed he differed swans are all geese! 
with his noble antagonist, I thought, as brisk-| It was impossible, notwithstanding the droll 
ly as if they had been discussing the previous originality of his humour, not to discern that 
question elsewhere; but the matter in ques- there was a quaint kind of affectation abont 
tion was no less debateable. ' __ him, which habit had made to sit so easy as to 
At Earl Grey’s elbow stood a beautiful be almost equal to innate eccentricity. Soon 
marble statue of a female in fashionable nud- after, next day or so, he called on me, and 
ity, and their debate arose, from observing this voluntary overture to friendship, from such 
her feet, respecting the point of beauty in the an eruditical personage, I have always con- 


female foot; his Lordship maintaining that it 
consisted in a certain smoothness of fleshy | 
fullness, Canning thought the reverse, and 
finding themselves as little like to agree as 
ona matter of the status ante bellum, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who was of the party, 
was appealed to. He, of course, sided with 
the Earl, but Canning was not satisfied, and 
continued the controversy. Sir ‘Thomas, as 
all the world knows, was a very saponaceous 
character, but, I suspect, not possessed of the, 
most mellifluous spirit. Being pricked by! 
the pugnacity of Canning, he said, that if 
there were no other way of convincing him, 
he would call in the Countess, and ask her to 
show her foot. “Ah!” replied Canning; 
“if you will do that, I'll say black is white, | 
and give in.” 

Eaves-dropping was, on this occasion, very 
pardonable. Twocf the first rival orators of 
any age disputing about a point of beauty, and 
refering to the most graceful artist then in the 
world! Besides, three such heads together, 
so superior, so alike, and yet so different! 
Verily, the craniologists may know a_ skull 
from a turnip after ail that Christopher North 
has said. 

Among other distinguished acquaintances 
made at the Earl of Blessington’s, | recollect, 
with particular pleasure, that of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Parr. Not only because there was 
much about his character, accordiug to 
my own heart, but from an odd circumstance 
attending the commencement of our intima- 
cy. The Countess mentioned, one day, that 
he was to dine with her the next, and asked 
me to meet. him, adding when [ had accept- 
ed the invitation, that “as the doctor always 
dined early, to come an hour, at least, sooner 
than usual.” 

In going to St. James’ Square, both she 
and the Earl were from home, and the learned 
doctor was sitting alone in full canonicals, 
when I was shewn into the library. 

Being thus tete-a-tete, we fell into conver- 
sation, and, gradually thawing towards each 
other, at last became quite fluent, till his racy 
laugh and grotesque elaboration of pliraseol- 
ogy, tinted, with a lisp, made us, long before 
the rest of the company came, cordial friends. 
I do not remember what passed, it was prob- 
ably not remarkable, but he gave mea de- 
scriptive account of a visit he had*paid to Ed- 


sidered as an honour. 

Many able friend of Dr. Parr have describ- 
ed his peculiarities, and that apparent disre- 
gard of etiquette, which he whimsically 
practised to attract notice; but there was in 
his character a fund of good nature, which 
often called forth feelings at once of regard 
and kindly ridicule, that few could relish more 
than himself, On that evening he had his 
pipe brought in, as usual, after dinner; and the 
servants, not beiag accustomed to such a cer- 
emony in the house had neglected to provide 
him with a basin. The doctor, however, 
merely noticing the omission, rose, and going 
to the sideboard, which was gorgeously orna- 
mented with gold and silver vessels, brought 
away a golden chalice, and placing it at his 
feet, found, tilla basin was brought, that it 
answered the purpose equally well. 


CuAPTER XV. 


Origin of the interview between Sir Andrew 
Wylie and King George the Third; with 
anecdotes of other members of the royal 
family. 


At the suggestion of a friend, [am induced 
to mention several accidental circumstances, 
which he thinks will be amusing to my read- 
ers, particularly to give an explanation ef the 
origin of the interview, in Windsor Park, be- 
tween Sir Andrew Wylie and George the 
Third. He intorms me, that it is considered 
as the transcript of a real occurrence, and 
that I am supposed to have had, myself, a 
meeting with his majesty similar to the scene 
described ; otherwise, it is thought, his fami- 
liar manner could not have been so represent- 
ed. 

The supposition is not correct in fact, but 
the impression which I entertain of two droll 
incidents with the “haif gilly, half out- 
chard,”* old king, has contributed to the force 
of the picture. Some eight and twenty years 
age, my friends, Park and Spence, were in 
London, and | went with them to see Wind- 
sor Castle. Wyatt’s great staircase was 
then nearly finished, but the interior scaffold- 
ing was not all removed. In looking at the 


* “ The gutchard loads the gilly’s arm, ‘ 





inburg, full of curious caricature and strangely 


The bairn the mither’s breast.”’ 
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construction, I got up the main flight of steps, 
and was gazing about, when the king was 
announced. Before I could get down, his 
majesty, with the architect, came in, and | 
was obliged, in consequence, to remain for 
some time standing where I was. 

The king observed’us, particularly myself, 
who was so conspicuous, and lingered with 
Mr. Wyatt, until he had satisfied his curiosity 
by looking at us; speaking all the time, * his 
tongue never Jay,” and looking about as he 
was speaking. It was evident that he spoke 
more at random than seriously addressed the 
architect, being occupied in noticing us. 
Something in his manner drew my attention, 
and from that interview, which lasted proba- 
bly several minutes, I caught a durable re- 
membrance of his peculiarities. 1 sce him 
still. 

The other occasion was still more charac- 
teristic of the good intentioned venerable 
man. It was on the morning of that day, on 
which he dissolved the parliament of the 
whig administration, formed after the death 
of Mr. Pitt. I happened to be with a friend, 
at morning prayers, in the oriel chapel of the 
Castle. The king was there, and the late 
princess Amelia, with a few attendants, be- 
sides the gentlemen of the chapelry; in all, 
about twenty persons. It was a sight worthy 
of remembrance. The cold man remained 
seated, with an humble worshipping demea- 
nour, while the prayer for the king was said, 
but he stood up, and repeated aloud, with 
pathos, the petition for the people. 

With this really touching solemnity, all 
gravity, however, fled from me. It is well 
known, that his majesty was very near-sight- 
ed, a defect which caused him to hold the 
prayer-book close to his face: over the top of 
the leaves, with the sly simplicity of an urchin 
at school, he frequently took a peep at us, but 
whenever he caught my eye, cowered, as it 
were, down, afraid, and “ conned his task” in 
the most exemplary manner. The way he 
did this was exceedingly amusing; but the 
worst of it was, that I could not conceal the 
effect, and accordingly “ 1 and the king” con- 
tinued to play at bo-peep during all the re- 
inainder of the service. 

To these two incidents, as they may be 
called, I owe those particular traits of indivi- 
duality which have been embodied in the 
scene with Sir Andrew Wylie; and which, 
{ must believe, are not unlike. I know, from 
good authority, that George the Fourth re- 
marked, in reading the description, it was 
“by far the likest portrait of his majesty he 
had ever seen.” . 

. It often struck me, that the late Duke of 
Kent had much of his father’s manner. I was, 
for many years immediately preceding his 
death, honoured with his royal highness’s 
condescension, and I have still, among my 


papers, several curious documents which he 
gave to me, illustrative of domestic matters 
in the royal family. The occasion was this: 
circumstances, which need not be explained, 
led him to incur debts, and he was advised, 
[ think foolishly, to apply to parliament to 
discharge them. He mentioned the circum- 
stance to me, and [ took the liberty of at once 
condemning the advice. From less‘to more, 
he mentioned it had been suggested to him 
that he had a legal claim. This I knew he 
had not; and sensible, that an application on 
such a ground might lead to unpleasant dis- 
cussions, | recommended him to consult com- 
petent legal advisers. 

His Royal Highness, knowing that I was 
acquainted with Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
who had been Chief Baron, put the papers 
into my custody, to show to him, and request- 
ed me to sound him on the subject. Sir 
Archibald, at once, pronounced the same opi- 
nion that I had done, and went immediately 
to Sir William Grant, the eminent Master of 
the Rolls, who also concurred, and strongly 
deprecated any sort of public proceeding. I 
reported progress, and, in the end, the Duke 
did not apply for public money, though he 
conferred on the subject with different influ- 
ential gentlemen. 

Among these papers, was a long well writ- 
ten letter, by the Duke himself, to his brother 
the Prince Regent, noticing some of the cir- 
cumstances alluded to. His Royal Highness 
sent a groom to ine for the copy of this ietter, 
before five o'clock in the morning, on the 
day he left London for the last time, when he 
went to the west of England : the other papers 
he allowed to remain. 

By the way, to his untimously sending of 
the groom, “ thereby hangs a tale,” which 
should be told as an anecdote of that singular 
good nature, which is peculiar to the mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

His Royal Highness was in the practice of 
commanding me to come to him, often at 
times very inconvenient; frequently, between 
five and six o’clock, which was my dinner 
hour. This had occurred more than once; 
and one day, wheu I was engaged to a parti- 
cular party, it so vexed me, that without once, 
in my fit of self-absorption, thinking of his 
rank, I resolved to have an end put to the 
custom. Accordingly, frying with anger, and 
crowing fiercer, as | walked faster through 
Hyde Park to the palace, by thinking of the 
inconvenience, | was shown into the room 
where the Duke was sitting, and began im- 
mediately to deliver myself of my cogitations. 
He listened for a short time, and, before I had 
done, gave an exceedingly good-natured laugh 
at my remonstrance. It dissolved the spell; 
I saw at once my absurd violation of etiquette, 
and knew not where to look. But, with a 





kind of boyish playfulness, he good-huinoured- 
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ly adwitted the justice of my complaint. Af 
ter that time, he generally requested me to 
come to come at hours which he thought 
would be convenient. With the exception of 
this final message, he was always very consi- 
derate. An early riser, the hour was of no 
importance to him. 

Tipe also had occasion to be sensible of 
the affability of the Duke of York, on severa! 
particular occasions; quite often enough to 
justify a man in my station to be more than 
pleased. It will be recollected, that a public 
dinner was arranged in commemoration of 
George the Third, ostensibly, but really to get 
up a subscription to defray the expense of a 
monumental group of sculpture. Nothing 
could be more flattering than the prospect; 
the Duke of York agreed to take the chair, 
and the whole clanjamphry of the court pro- 
mised toattend. But, after all “ this beauteous 
dawn,” some of the back-stair gentry went to 
his Royal Highness, and remonstrated with 
him against countenancing such a subscrip- 
tion; the Duke, in consequence, determined 
not to go, which was, of course, 

* A sign for al! the courtiers to be sick.’ 


It was evident, that every who had taken 
an interest in the festival, stood on the im 
minent verge of ridicule. It could not be put 
off without great expense. [ went to Lord 
Blessington, who was one of the stewards, and 
represented to him how we all stood. After 
much consideration, it was determined to try 
how we could work upon the Duke; so, ac- 
cordingly, we walked to the Horse Guards 
together, and got his Royal Highness’s pro- 
mise to come, on condition that nothing should 
be said about the subscription. The dinner 
thus passed off “ charmingly well,” with all 
its constellations, and | dare say is rensember- 
ed even to this hour; but the monumental 
group “lies mouldering in the clay,” nor has 
the secret of the duke’s coming to the barren 
feast, been, till mow, disclosed. 

The Duke of York, jike all the refined of 
the human race, had a very civilized regard 
for choice cookery. Once, at some Scottish 
feast, or dinner of the Highland Scciety, I was 
sitting opposite, when, with an air, the land- 
lord placed before him a haggis, It was 
evidently ill made ; the bag was dingy,—al- 
together an ugly, flabby, desultory trencher- 
ful of “ fat things.” The duke, alarmed at the 
apparition, cried to me, “ Galt, what is that ?” 
Fascinated at the sight, I could not resist the 
temptation, and replied gravely, “a boiled 
pair of bagpipes.” Tell it not in Gath,—even 
at the risk of being reviled in Scotland for 
ever, his Royal Highness immediately ordered 

** Great chieftain of the pudding race” 


ignominiously away.* 





* Upon reflection, I think this was ata dinner, when a 
subscription was raised for erecting the monument to, 
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For the kind notice of the Duke of Sussex, 
I have now, in the course of a long period— 
about seven and twenty years,—had frequent- 
ly oceasion to feel indebted. His Royal High- 
ness has always treated me with the greatest 
condescension; invited me to dine with him 
at.the palace, and to his conversations ; but 
his uniform kindness has been more valued 
that even these distinctions.* 

To the other members of the royal family, 
[am unknown; but the late king, when he 
read the Spaewife, was pleased to express a 
wish that the author should know it had given 
him much pleasure, and spoke to me on my 
first introduction at court; an honour, as [ 
was told. 

I mention these things, because the propri- 
ety of doing so has been suggested to me ; at 
the same time, that I frankly confess, marks 
of distinction have been ever agreeable to me, 
but | have great doubts of having accomplish- 
ed any thing deserving of notice. ‘The man 
does not know himself, who is not constantly 
apprehensive lest he mistake, in his vanity, 
notoriety for reputation: the recognition of 
the privileged great of society is not of any 





Burns on Doonside. By the by, this same dinner affords 
a curious example of What such sert of festivals are, It 
was chiefly got up by the late Sir AlexanderBoswell,M.P. 
(the son of Johnson's Boswell,) and myself. 

I have always had a great enjoyment in the mock so- 
lemmity of such occasions, particularly when a greenhorn 
happened to be among the stewards, and who thought all 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” of them, as seri- 
ously important as an installation, or any other of the 
fine things that ake ambition virtue. 

On the occasion of the Burns’ dinner, Sir Alexander at- 
tended a meeting of jhe stewards a little earlier than the 
others; only himself and I were present, and he passed 
ihe time in rehearsing to me a song he liad composed, and 
afterwards sung at the dinner. The stewards being long 
of coming, he told me of a meeting at Ayr, for raising the 
funds tor the Monument, where ke was the Meeting, being 
himself the only person present, and, of course, im the 
chair ; moving and seconding the different resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. 1 inquired, if there 
were a vote of thanks, as customary, for his able conduct 
in the chair. 

At the dinner alluded to, there was such a congrega. 
tion of “drouthy neighbours,’ that they drank much 
more than the stewards’ fund could afford, and would 
have made a large hole in the subscription, but the baro- 
net and myself agreed that an attempt should be made to 
tax the stewards for an additional guinea. Much to their 
honour, this was all contributed ; at least, very little was 
outstanding when I paid the amount of the subscription 
to Bailie Auld, of Ayr. Theamiable Bailie presented me 
with a quaigh, made out of one of the rafters of Alloway 
kirk, for the trouble I took on the occasion, so mueh did 
he seem to take a personal interest in the proceeding. If 
wonder when men cease to be children: my eldest son, 
when asolomon of some three or four years old, remark- 
ed, very sagely, that “papa was the biggest boy he ever 
knew.” When first elected a director of the Highland 
Society, my old friend, General Stewart, of Garth, made 
mea present of a Celtic dress, and a magnificent plume of 
eagle's feathers, and it was on the first occasion after 
wards, when | played at Highlanders, that the boy, in 
serlous admiration, said this. 


* Among the treasures of his princely library, he pos- 
sesses a vast collection of Bibles; but | know not how 
many now, thirteen hundred copies, it was said, of dif- 
ferent editions, Heppening to mention this to my friend 
Mr. R. G., of Whitehill. near Glasgow,—to whom | am 
indebted for the story of the Entail,—* Ah,” said he, ‘it's 
no better than Solumon’s wives and concubines,—vanity 





of vanities.” 
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value, without the consciousness of having 


dene something to deseive it, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Conclusion, 


Tue task I proposed to myself, when T under- 
took this work, is drawing toa close. Ll can- 
not prolong the termination without referring 
to incidents, in which the general reader can 


erto studiously avoided ; in those where per- 
haps the resolution to do so is nut conspicuous 
I have yielded to constraint in order to vary 


the narrative, rather than toa disposition to 
talk complacently of things agreeable to my-| with my “inside.” However, he did not 
self. I hope this is obvious; if it be not so,’ 


that the blemish is not prominent;—at all 


events it is now too late to make any correc-! 


tion, for the printing and composition have 
gone on together, and | have only a few sen- 
tences more to say in conclusion. 

There isa time of life when every man, in 
spite of himself, estimates his luck in the 
world. If he have been fortunate, he then 
becomes more arrogant, and if the reverse, he 
sighs in secret for some visible disaster, that, 
springing not from himself, may account to 
others for the pale cast of his reflections. 

About the midsummer of 1832, 1 had a! 
lively perception of having reached that pe-| 
riod. My thoughts involuntarily reverted to| 
the influential occurrences of my past life, 
and as often led me to conclude that my ener-| 
gies must have been unwisely directed, or| 
that I had been pre-ordained to make many | 
ineffectual efforts. 
inclined me rather to blame the stars, than nsy| 
own judgement. 

One day, at this climacteric epoch, I felt 
myself unwell, and, returning home, sent for 
the doctor; soon after J was struck with par- 
alysis, which greatly affected my left side.— 
The stun, however, as it may be called, was 
not of long duration, but the malady continu- 
ed, and, from the time of that event, [ have 
been an invalid. 

AsT had been much worse with a nervous 
complaint long ago, when [ went tothe Med- 
iterranean, my spirits were nut much depress- 
ed, and for severa] weeks, though lame, | did 
not despair of ultimate recovery. But | had 
soon reason to suspect that | was encouraging 
a new deceitful hope. Lady H. E. requested 
Sir Henry Halford to call on me, and although 
I had the most implicit confidence in my own 
medical friends, Dr. Anthony Todd Thomp- 
son, and Dr. M‘Kellar, I inferred, from some- 
thing which fell from accidentally in conver- 
sation, that | was not beyond the reach of 
another stroke. Whether faith in his casu- 








Doubtless, self-esteem 





al expression, inspired by his known atten- 
tion to climacterical symptoms, or to his ap- 
proval of my treatment, which did not answer 
iny own wishes, had any effect on me, 1 know 
not, but from the period of his visit | inwardly 
doubted if [ ever should recover; nor was 
this long a malady of the imagination. In 
the course of ten days or so after, I was 
awoke in the night by a strange noise in my 
jears, and the sensation as if something had 
gone wrong internally. I had been reading 
an account of Garrick’s last illness sometime 





cin before, and my condition seemed much like 
have little sympathy, and these 1 have hith-| 


what his had been, which his doctors pro- 
nounced mortal. Though there was an as- 
surance in what I felt, that the catastrophe 
wouid not be immediate, | have yet had no 
reason todonbt that Death was “ meddling” 


think fit to close his clutches, and I grew 
better: his intrusive fingers are, however, 
still there,—but he has hold of all men. 


I seemingly speak of the event with levity, 
but really do not pretend to look on the King 
of Terrors with less awe than my neigh- 
bours; although apt at times, notwithstand- 
ing the strictness of my belief in predestina- 
tion, to wince a little at the thought of hav- 
ing been sent into “this breathing world” to 
accomplish no purpose, but only to endure “the 
ills that fleskeis heir to,” and to ponder why 
the human faculties cannot always discern 
the goodness which may be in the tendencies 
of Providence. : 

But to conclude: one morning, in going to 
the city, ] was taken very unwell, with a 
great confusion in my head, and was compell- 
ed, in consequence, to ask for a glass of wa- 
ter, ina shop in St. Paul’s Church Yard, to 
prevent me from fainting. Revived by the 
draught, I got close to Bow Church, when, 
again becoming ill, but again recovering, I 
took a coach to the office. Feeling, however, 
my indisposition increase, | went home, and 
sent for the doctor. Abouta couple of houre 
aiter, [ was instantaneously smitten by ano- 
ther violent stroke of paralysis, which deprive 
ed me of the power of my right side, and 
greatly increased the existing weakness of 
the left leg, rendering me unable to turn in 
bed unassisted. 

I did not, for some time, expect that I was 
ever again to be abroad, but with treatment 
which must be considered to have been skil- 
ful, | have recovered some use of my limbs, 
and can write legibly, though slowly; but 
what purpose can be served by concealing 
from myself, the valetudinarian—the sheer 
hulk—I have become. A man who has suf- 
fered many strokes of paralysis, three of them 
very severe, has received nothing to be proud 
of; and yet, odd as it may seein, there is con- 
solation in the calamity. No one can doubt, 
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that I am justified in reckonin 
the unfortunate. 


N. B. 4th September, 1533.—Lord Bacon 
somewhere says, that if a man can only wail, 
he will generally attain his ends. A striking 
instance of the wisdom of this maxim has 
been shewn to me since this final shect has 
been sent to press. 

Within these three days, I have received | 
information, that nearly the capita! sunt of all 
my secured debts has been paid; but it has 
been at a sad sacrifice—those, of course, for 
which no security was granted, do not yet 
participate, but about ten shillings in the 
pound, on the amount of all I owe, has been 
already paid, some of the debts in full, 
interest. 

The reader will, I hope, also rejoice with 
me, on learning that my plans for the im-| 
provement of Upper Canada are authorized, | 
in a great measure, to be renewed. ‘The im- | 
migration, which it was the purpose of these 
plans to attract, had subsided, and the effect 
must soon have been felt by the Canada Com- 
pany; indeed, 1 cannot conceive how that | 
class of persons, of whom emigrants chiefly 
consist, could be snpposed to people the f 


1OF- 
ests, if they did not find employment there- 

I have likewise to acknowledge, as a fa- 
vour, that the Directors of the Company have 
recommended my second son to be received 
into their service in the province. 

But, although in making this posteript, [| 
have inexpressible pleasure, there is nothing 
to induce me to desire any thing in the narra- 
tive to be changed. ‘The fact. of the Canada| 
Company being one of the most flourishing 
concerns in London, is the vindication of my 

scheme and plans. . little more than ene 
year, the shareholders have made above four 
hundred thousand aie a considerat on that 
allays my sense of disay ppointine ee and ruin: 
but still, I claim the privilege of humanity.— 
The victim of that recklessness of conse- 
quences, to which the decisions of public bo- 
dies are ever liable, but yields to the weak- 
ness of his nature, when he regards the 
causes of suffering as crimes. 

I have 


| 


since received frcem the Ear] 
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With | 


| an energy which the 


LIBRARY, 


| Dalhousie the following letter, which, while 
lit is ve ry gratifying to me, shows that, per- 
| haps, the Canada Company were less to blame 

‘for the treatment with which they have re- 

warded me, than I have supposed. J, there- 
give it entire, both for their sake and 
j}myown. Possibly, intensity of feeling may 

warp one’s judgment, bat I can have no wish 
| to misrepresent any fact ; and, in the preced- 
ing narrative, I believe myself to have indulg- 
ed in no exaggeration. 

* Dalhousie Castle, 31 Aug. 1833. 


, 
iore, 


“'MY DEAR SIR, 
‘Ido fiel, and ¢ver shal! feel, the warmest interest in 
the welfare of that country in whieh I spent nearly ten 
years of the happiest days in my life. T sincerely rejoice 
to learn, by vour letter, that the Lower Canada Land 
Company has closed a bargain with Government for the 
purchase of large tracts of land. Experience in settling 
the Canadas has long p oved, that to give free giants is 
not the wisest system to advance the interests, either of 
the emigrant or of the province. A man who purchases 
| iis land, will proceed to obtain the return for his money 
more industrious y, than one whogets land for nothing— 
the one system of settlement encourages industry,the oth- 
er idlencss —s0,at least,we have seen it almost invariably. 
* Your Company has now brought a powerful machi 
nery to work for the public good, as well as their own; 
Government was not able to create. 
1 wish you success with allmy heart. You have given 


| proof of its eflects in U pper Canada, to admit of no doubt 


of its mmfluence elsewhere. 

‘When in Canada, | did doubt your success, because 
I doubted the Company would persevere in so great an 
outlay as was then proposed; but I only rejoice the more 
now, in the success of their perseverance. Allow me to 
repeat my cordial wishes that the Canadas andthe Com- 
pany may equally benefit in the great undertaking. 

“My physicians have banished me (not fourteen years) 
to Nice, during this approaching winter; but in my own 
mind if Scotland won't do for me, I much doubt any 
other climate will do better. Wherever | go, 1 shall al 
Ways entertain that esteem and regard for you. which be- 
gan and grew in our acquaintance in Canada; aud in 
these feelings ulways believe me to remain 


*: Faithful y yours, 
* DALHOUSIE.” 
“John Galt, Esq. 


While this sheet was at press, and I ex- 
pected to conclude my narrative with some- 
»|\ thing less dolorous than many parts of it, I 
'was struck with another shock that has rend- 
(ered my sight ineffectual; thus maintaining 
the uniformity of my fate in a singular man- 
ner. However, 1 am some thing “like a cat 
that I was at the drowning of in my boyish 
years :—a country carter, who lc oked over my 
shoulder at the sight, on seeni ng the poor ani- 
mal, remarked on the catastrophe, that it would 
“take pains to kill her. 


END OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


articles 1 
* Observi 
Comp 
or isin 


Referencesare made inthe Autobiography to 
Shareholders of the Canada Company, cititied 
by Mr. Smith, late Accountant and Cashier of the 
of 150 pages Which can atall interest our readers, 


nthe Appendix. The chief of these is an address to the 
tilons and Docnments iry Evidence relative to the address 
wy.’ As there is nothing in this long article of upwaris 


istrate the life of Mr. Galt, however much he may have 


thought the exposition due to his injured teclings, we shall not epui ibli-h it in the columns of the L ibrary. The 
second article in the Appendix, being on a subject always interesting to the great body of the public, viz: “a cur- 
rency question,’’ bere finds a place. The third article is a literary cuiiosity, and meri alsoa reprint On this oc- 


casion. 
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OUTLINE OF A PLAN 


For a gradual Assimilation of the Currency 
of the NorrH AMERICAN PRoviNncES with 
that of the Unrrep Kinepom 


1. The deplorable effects constantly arising from the 
insecurity and fluctuating value of the means hitherto 
employed in mercantile remittances, demonstrate that 
xome Other medium, than specie or bills of exchange, is 
requisite, independent of merchandize, for the dealings 
of the commercial world. 

2. The desideratum would be supplied were an estab- 
lishment formed which would be to commercial nations 
what the Bank of England, by its branches, is becoming 
to England. ‘ : 

3. The stability, the character of the Bank of England, 
and its identification, directly or indirectly, with all the 
money interests of the British empire, clearly point it 
out as au establishment which, as far as the United 
Kingdom and her Colonies are concerned, might be easily 
adapted to the purpose in view; while ultimately it 
would become the heart to the circulating medium of the 
whole commercial world 

4. But the objeet in view is too vast to be accomplish- 
ed at once; the way should be gradually opened and ex- 
perience should regulate the adaption: onthis account it 
is suggested that the two Canadas be chosen as the field 
of the first experiment, and for these reasons : 

5. Ist, The attempt to introduce a metallic currency 
has failed ; 2d, the circulating medium of both provinces 
is paper; 3d, British coin is never seen, and, except 
among the Canadians below Quebec, rarely a silver dol- 
lar; 4th, the Banks offer but localaccommodation: their 
paper is ata dtscount in the State of New York. It is, 
therefore, desirable, since paper must be the circulating 
medium, for specie cannot swim so near the engrossing 
guifs of the American paper circulation, that a better 
class of responsible paper should be intreduced, ofa kind 
and character that would be likely to preserve itself ai 
par. 

6. But tke gradual substitution, of a better class of 
paper in the Canadas would effect comparatively but lit- 
tle good, unless the notes could be made a medium of re- 
mitlance, and be rendered objects of trade for that pur 
pose, to the neighbouring American merchants ; nor does 
this seem difficult. 

7. Let the Bank of England send to agents in the two 
provinces, notes of all descriptions above one pound pay- 
able in London like the existing post bills. 

8 Let the agents be instructed to dispose of these 
notes,—Ist, by supplying the Commissariats and the 
local Governments ;—2d, by purchasing mercantile Bills 
of Exchange ;—3d, by exchanging them for the notes of 
the Provincial, and particularly of the American, Banks. 
The discretion of Discounting, or of ordinary Banking, 
might afterwards be extended to the agents, but in the 
first instance this does not appear to be expedient. 

9. Agents should be appointed for Quebec, Montreal. 
Kingston, and York, and should be subordinate to a 
Superintendent. They should render a statement to the 
Superintendent weekly, and he should transmit a month 
ly abstract tothe Bank in London. 

10. The system should be so constructed as to obviate 
risk tothe Bank; the agents, as treasurers, should give 
security; the notes should require the signature of the 
different agents before being issued in the Canadas, and 
the notes unsigned should remain with the Superinten 
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ll. On the details of the system here proposed, it Is une 
necessary to enter, but the probable effects would seem 
likely to be these ;—Bank of England notes would acquire 
an ascendency over other paper, not only in the provin- 
ces, but in the neighbouring states; they would be brought 
up for remittances to England, perhaps to Europe in 
general; they would draw into the hands of the agents 
the notes of other Banks, both Canadian and American, 
and thus give the Superintendent command over the 
bullion and specie, ia the coffers of these Banks. The 
only risk to the Bank of England, would be in the mer- 
cantile Bills purchased, but which, by regulations of easy 
formation, might be almost entirely obviated ; in every 
other respect the business would be sate, profitable, and 
of incalqulable political influence to the British govern- 
ment. Ist, that government would pay to the Bank in 
London the monies wanted for the public service in the 
Canadas, which payments cou!d meet the notes issued by 
the agents to the Commissariats and to the local govern- 
ments ; 2d, the remittance of the mercantile Bills would 
meet the issues made forthem ; and, 3d, by means of 
the notes of other Banks, the Superintendent would al- 
ways have it in his power to remit specie and bullion fer 
notes sould or exchanged for the notes of other Banks; 
moreover, itis probable, that the paper of the Bank of 
England would always be at a premium. 


Guelph, U. C. 22d Feb. 1828, 





“A MYSTERY—FOR THE BYRON 
CRITICS. 


“To the Eprror of the Monrnty Maaazine. 


** SIR, 


“ The receipt of the following note, from my friend, 
Mr. Galt, has occasioned mggoing, with some pains, into 
the subject referred to ; and the following paper, as the 
result, may perhaps interest the admirers of Byron's 
gemus. I give you the whole as it stands, for obvious 
reasons. 


‘Barn Cottage, Saturday. 


‘ DEAR PF., 

‘The other night Mrs. Thomas Sheridan told me, at 
Lady Cork’s, that if I would look into an old romance, 
called * The Three Brothers,’ written bs one Pickersgill, 
I should be surprised at the use Lord Byron had made of 
it, especially in his ‘ Detormed Transformed.’ I have 
since had the book, and really the coincidences are very 
wonderful ; for he seems also to have borrowed the idea 
of ‘Manfred’—even the name—from it, a drama which I 
have ever regarded as the most original of his works. 
Rut I have only skimmed the romance ;—look at it, and 
tell me what you think of it with reference to Byron, who 
seems to have derived the singular hue of the gloom for 
which he is so distinguished, from this atrocious, but 
curious novel. 

* Your’s truly, 

‘Jj. G.’ 

‘PP. S.—Who can this Pickersgill be? Is it possible 
that our friend, the Academician, was the intellectual 
father of Byron? You know how much of late he has 
been addicted to Greek girls, and other piratical gentry of 
his lordship’s acquaintance.’ 

‘‘ Every thing regarding Byron and his productions is 





dent until the agents required a supply ; the supply, with 
the amountin their hands, should net be allowed to ex 
ceed the amount of their respective securities. 


interesting, so as soon as possible | sat down to the book. 
Nothing but the curiosity with which the above commu- 
nication had impressed me, and the request of my respect- 
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ed friend, could have induced me to wade through four | mortified,” while his idol was handed round caressingly 


volumes of high tomance—wild, though powertul in con- | by another. 


ception, and often exiravagant in language—as this) pro- 
duction is, and belonging altogether to a school now most 
properly extinct. But a reader, at all conversant with 
Byrou’s poetry, who should undertake the same labour, 
would hardly fail to be surprized by the sinuiariiy in the 
mode of thinking, and the taste as to subjcets and senti 
meuts, betweem this obscure author and the noble bard. 
So apparent is this in reading the remanee, and so little 
inert ts there in the discovery, either on the part of Mrs 
Sheridan, Mr. Galt, or myself, that on turning to the 
title page of the fourth volume, | was much amused to 
find it confirmed by some anonymous reader, with whose 
name Lregret that lL am unable to favour the world. tn 
short, one of those circalating-lbrary literati, who display 
their critical talents by making pencil anneiations on all 
works honoured by their perusal, has, besides other notes 
through the course of the copy that l obtained from the 
library, under-written the words,‘ Joshua Pickersgill, 
Esqy.,’ on the title page, as follows:— No such name 


ever heard of—Quere ? can this be a hoyish production of 


Lord Byron!’ V have ascertained that the romance was 
written by a Joshua Pickersgill. Of the other part of the 
note my reader may make what he pleases. 

* As the discovering of plagiarisms, real or supposed, 
however, is a labour little accordant with either my taste 
or feelings, L prefer, at least in the first instance, referring 
to those passages in the romance, which, having a re- 
markable application to his own case and dispositions, 
were calculated to mrke a strong impression upon the 
ardent mind of the noble poet. The principal Character 
in, * The Three Brothers,’ is a wayward and high-spirit- 
ed youth, the son of a man of bad passions and most 
questionable morals, (vide Byron's father,) and born un- 
der circumstances of melancholy and mystic presage as 
to his fate in life. ‘Khe boy a both in face and 
person, and ‘his constitution Was so iustinct with love, 
that he almost was insensible’to an inferior feeling for 
womankind ; and when his eighth year was yet incom 
plete, he atlected and amazed his auditors with the in 
imitable tenderness of his reply to a young lady, who, 
amusing herself with him, inquired of him whatit was 
to love, answered, “It is to die in yourself, to live in an 
other.” '—(Vol, iv. p. 254) By an accident, when witli 
his parents previous to this, the boy's spine is broken, 
and he is at the sane time wounded in the shoulder by a 
ball from a pistol, which causes a deformity in the back. 
‘This misfortune, by destroying the beanty of his form 
and making him remarkable, and often an object of ridi- 
cule to companions, otherwise his inferiors, sours his 
disposition, as well as disappoints his romantic fancies, 
until becoming the mental slave of his unsightly hump, 
he begins to regard it as the grand cause of all the mise- 
ries which he is destined to suffer, and the bitter occasion 
of incessant self-contempt. The power with which the 
author ofthe romauce unfolds and illustrates the con- 
sequences of this detormity, need not be here dwelt upon; 
but when we know how excessively sensitive Byron was, 
all his lite, upon the subject of his misshapen foot—how 
bitterly, and probably unforgivingly, he brooded over the 
unreasonable and unfeeling jaunt of his mother upon the 
subject—and how this personal deformity, slight as it was, 
made him remarkable ainoug bis companions, and be 
came connected afierwards with the one great disappoint- 
metit of his life—we may havesome idea of the impression, 
that every thing in these volumes would make upon a 
mind like his, narrating as it does so many circumstan- 
ces, and evclving so many feelings, which spoke so home 
to his experience. When we further reflect, that be re- 
garded his early disappointment concerning Miss Cha- 
worth, as the great event which had not only shaped his 
after life to misfortune and suffering, but which had, in 
some sense, disturbed his faculties, (Moore, vol. p. 790, 
notes,) we shall see of what importance the impressions 
given by this congenial romance may have been, in form 
ing the tone, if not the conceptions, of his maturer mind. 
The manner in which Byron afterwards speaks of. Miss 
Chaworth's refusal of him, and marriage with another, is 
most affecting ‘A marriage,’ he says, ‘for which she 
sacrificed the prospects of two very ancient families, and 
a heart which was her’s from ten years old, and a head 
which has never been quite right sinee”—(Tb.) And to 
what does he in hisown ‘Memoranda’ ascribe this irre 
mediable disappointment 7 [i will be recollected that. 
in his delightful intercourse with this voung lady, there 
were constant dances in the evening at Matlock, in which. 
being unable to join on account of his lame foot, he had 
the pain of being obliged to sit looking on, ‘ solitary and 





derstand fully that he had no sharein her heart. ‘One 
ef the most painful of those humiliations,’ says Mr. 
Moore. ‘to which the defect in hls foot had exposed him, 
must have let the truth in, with dreadful certaimty, upon 
his heart. He was either told of or overheard Miss Cha- 
worth saying to ber maid, ‘* Do you think L could care 
anything for that lame boy?’ This speech, as he him 
self describes it, was like a shot through his heart.—- 
Though late at night when he heard it, he instantly 
darted out of the house, and scarcely knowing whither 


he ran, never stopped Ul! he found himseif at Newstead.’ 


— Vol. i. p. 56.) 7 

“Itis net for persons of ordinary sensibility to con- 
ceive whata mind like Byron's must have suffered dur- 
ing all this, or how he must have been impressed at that 
age with every thought and sentiment m a story, in so 
many respects similar to bisown. For Arnaud, in this 
novel, with the ‘ constitutional iastincts’ already alinded 
to, had also, forgetting his hump, become intensely enam- 
oured of the pretty Camilla; but, to his cecp mortifica- 
tion, she rejected his admiration in favour of his halt- 
brother, Lewis. Circumstances cail the latter away, and 
thus proceeds the tale:—‘ On the morning of thetr de 
parture, Arnaud secretly followed Lewis to a knoll, 
pleasantly shaded by tall pines, where Camilla usuatiy 
could be found at her diversions. ‘The tears, the two 
latter shed at separation, fell like oil on Arnaud’s pas- 
sions, which were fermented to the crisis of outrage, 
when, to some jealous remark from Lewis. Camilla carn- 
estly replied, ‘Indeed! indeed! | can't fancy him, he 
has so ugly a shoulder !’’ These words burntto Arnaud’s 
heart worsé than a venoimed javelin,” &c.—(Vol. iv p. 
256.) 

“ This poignantly-felt: circumstance, together with the 
gradual dislike to him of his own parents, and the avoid- 
ance and ridicuie ot his youthful companions, rankied in 
the sensitive mind of the boy, and is represented to have 
stirred up the deepest feelings connected with his strong 
and wayward passions. Speaking of the parents of Ar 
naud, it is said— The bitterest consciousness of his de- 
tormity was derived from their indelicate, though, per- 
haps, insensible alteration of conduct; and those culpa- 
bilities which before they had nourished in him as the 
eccentricities of a bold spirit, they now censured and 
condemned’—(P. 250) All this, together with the tan- 
talizing jealonsy of his brother, who had won the love of 
Camilla, and his constantly being reminded of his mis- 
fortune, not onty by the ill-concealed sneers of his own 
comrades and bis father’s servants, but by his very sha- 
dow on the wall, or bis image reflected in the clear bo- 
som of the pool, wrought upon his mind until he cursed 
the voice of the people, who in general derided bim, not 
as ‘the voiceof God, but rather as the croaking of a de- 
mon ;—svoke of bis own person as ‘ his abhorrent ene- 
my,’ adding, that ‘his shoulder depended like a mill 
stone on him to sink him down to hell.” * Yet would he 
decry the slightest allusion to it in another, and sosickly 
was his sensibility in that particular, that he wished whe 
terms huneh and crookedness could be abolished from 
language and memory, &c.—(Ib_ p. 261.) 

‘Though a lame or club-foot is a much less staring de- 
formity than a hump on the shoulder, yet the impression 
that this narrative and all its adjuncts made on the mind 
of the youthful poet, painting as it did, inexaggeraied col- 
ours and strong language, what he must himself have felt 
so deeply,and ata period of life when they were apprecia- 
ted with all the peignancy, (iue ‘ Brothers’ was published 
in 1803, when Byron was fifteen,) is evident not omty from 
his attempting to dramatize the incident many years after, 
under the title of the ‘ The Deformed Transformed.’ but 
from many other circumstances, both in my own life and 
writings, which can only be perceived by a study as well 
of those as of the strange production now referred to, The 
novel goes on to narrate, that the reformed, under the in- 
fluence of bitter feelings and impious sentiments, occas 
ioned by his misfortune utters curses against Heaven,and 
maledictions on himself, so appiling, that together with a 
species of mystic knowledge of which he had become 
master, the Evil One rises at his call, and, amidst an aw- 
ful. yet sublime phantasmagoria conjured up in a cave, 
succeeds in transforming the deformed into a noble shape 
of his own choosing, in which he many years walks the 
earth; and, not happier than he was before, although 
feared and respected wherever he goes, he works out that 
guilt, and consummates that vengeance upon his own fa- 
ther, which gratifies his indomitable pride, and illustrates 
the dread misanthropic grandeur of hisnature. I should 








Ile atterwards had the further pain to un- 
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not have dwelt so tong upon this point, did it not in my 
mind afford so many suggestions to the a acing of Byron's 
early impressions, and also as clearing tne Way for what- 
ever observations, respecting the originality of * Manfred,’ 
the perusal of the § Brothers’ enables inetomake. Before 
we have doue with the ‘ Defermed,’ however, it may be 
observed, tbat the author of the romance having given the 
most natural, and consequently most pewertul circum 
sanees and reflections incident to the situation, and thus 
in souse sort exhausted the subject, nothing could have 
induced Byrou after this to attempt it, but his own deep 
uopressions and feelings ofits Uverests—knowing, as he 
must have done, thathe could add little to it without such 
plagiarism as it was not likely a mind like his would sub- 
mitto Accordingly his drama, though somewhat more 
rationalized in its execution, (ifone can use such a term,) 
from the conception of thejromance, is, with all its vigour 
of expression, much inferior to the sublime mysticism of 
the original, as well as losing, as before observed, the best 
part of the adjuncts, 

As tu the story of ‘ Manfred’ in this romance, it is in- 
cidentally introduced in the fourth volume, under the title 
of * Che Guiltot Friendship’ to iMustrate a case of hypothe 
ucal guilt; ot rather by an inverted case, and asophistical 
argument about friendship and love, to attempt an excuse 
tor a vile commerce under both of these appellations,con 
sisting of an imaginary mixture of (ratricide and frie nd- 
ship.and a reai one of inces: and adultery too abominable 
to be nere detailed. Wether Byron is indebted to this 
romance in general, or the tale of *‘ Mantred’ in particular 
tor the original conception which induced the construct 
ion of his remarkable dramatic poem of that name, must 
be gathered rather from the general charactetistics of th. 
siory, and such incidents as we shall mention, than from 
the short tale of “The Guilt of Friendship’ itself. 

“The great point, both of interest in the character of 
* Manfred,’ as well as that of that originality in concep 
tion, tor which Mr.Galt, in common with the world. gives 
the poet credit in his being invested with a mysterious 
guilt, which by some dread act he has incurred, but 
Which has also given him power over the spirits of the 
invisible world, while it causes him such misery as to 
make him eagerly seek the waters of Lethe, or to desire 
anxiouslya deliverance from existence. What this guilt 
consists of, is the question ; and that Byron had discover- 
ed any novel species of it may well be doubted. If the 
atteution of the inquirer is led to the present romance, 
with a view to any known species of guilt, there is cer- 
tainly po lack of it in these volumes, and the reader or the 
poet has only to take his choice from among its wild and 
revoliing pictures. U1, however. us Mr. Galt, with much 
ingenuity argues,the ‘ deed without a name,’ is meant to 
consist of the immolation of a human sacrifice to the in 
ternal powers, and that of a person beloved by the horrid 
fratricide,—such as might be Manfred’s sister, Astrite,— 
as is said to be done by the students of the black art—the 
performance we are speaking of will be found to supply 
the hint as this also ; for ina mysterious vaultscene, (vol. 
iii. p 240.) we have an intruder into the dark spot, where 
he finds the body of a man coiled up in a corner, transfix- 
ed * in the eminence of horror, as the recollection started 
in him, that a human carcase is an ingredient essential to 
some inagical Composition.’ 

* Considering the amazing beauty and power of Byron's 
drama any mention of these coincidences ts ouly meant for 
futher illustration of the impression, which the romance 
before us seems to have made on his youthful mind. An- 
other or two, are, perhaps, yet more remarkable. The 
burden of Manfred’s regret,is his impious and self-destruc- 
tive thirst after knowledge, which has led him, in the 
prosecution of his inquiries, to intrude too far into the 
hidden mysteries of things. His opening speech, accord- 
ingly, contains these sentiments :— 





‘ Sorrow is knowledge; they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truath— 
The tree of knowledge is not that of lile.’ 


And further on— 
‘Knowledge is not happiness,’ &c. 


In short, the sentiment, in various forms. runs through 
the whole drama. So also here, in * Three Brothers,’ 
vol. iv. p. 349—50,) we find the restless and discontented 
Arnaud, who has, as well as Manfred, been dealing with 
the powers of the invisible world, lamenting thus— 
‘Wisdom, unjoyous, broke the wholesome current of my 
blood,’ &c. ‘* Perdition lay before me,’ he adds, a!most 
iu the words pu into the mouth of Manfred,— unavuid- 





able by retrogression,for truly I felt that never would the 
fiend have have gratified my d:sire of sueh wisdom, 
could it be used to aid my deliverance from him 
So conditioned, | lamented the exchange of foliy for wis- 
dom,’ &e. But further—* Now do I perceive that much 
of wisdom is much of woe, and that to pass through 
this world, ceriain emotions are necessary to the 
heart, as certain languages are tothe tongue. Wiseiy 
hast thou resolved in dec:ining complete wisdom—to 
me ‘tis torturous,’ &e. 

‘* But there are more of these coincidences in this ro- 
manee, both reminding the reader of oiher incidents in 
‘Manfred,’ and of many parts of the poet's after pro 
ductions. Manfred is seated among the sublime ~olitudes 
of the Alps; Arnaud, otherwise Jwian, (for Manfred in 
this romance is were'y suppositious,) is also among the 
precipices of the Swissmountains. Mantfr d. in lis eag 
erness to rid himself of ex:stenece, is abont to leap into 
an abyss beveath him, when his bound is prevented by 
the accidental p-esence of a chamois-hunter Arnaud is 
also arres.ed, When about to make a simi ar ‘leap, (vol. 
iv. p. 336,) by the sudden interference of his faithful dog, 
who, unseen until the moment, pulls the unhappy medi 
tator of suicide by the skirts. Manfred, however, does 
not exceed Arnaud in eager desiie for death ; for the lat- 
ter, in the wildness of his disappointment, in being pre- 
vented from his aim, tosses -he faithful animal high in 
air) until it is dashed to fragments among the rocks ; 
and when the creature is immo/ated to his tury, he mor 
a'izes over its reeking euirails, on organization, ¢ life, 
sense, and sentiment,’ im a style that irresistibly collates 
in the reader s mind, with Eyron’s well known reflec- 
tions on a human skull in his great poem of * Childe 
Hiaro'd.’ 

* Whether the indescribable figure that appears to 
Mantred, (but todis sense alone,) while the Abbot is 
present with hitw in the iast scene of the drama, may 
have been suggested by the ‘ tremendous apparition’ of 
the murdered Gervase in this romance, which more than 
once (vol. iii. pp. 216, 223, and vol. iv. p. 201, &c.) 
comes in the shape of ‘an indistinct something,’—a fig- 
ure so horrible, that he who saw it, stood with ‘cheeks 
pallid with terror, ard eyes half unsocketed by intense- 
ness of gaze,’ it is probably not worth while to inquire. 
But when we read the unhappy Arnaud’s apostrophe to 
the manes of his faithful dog, and hear him saying af- 
ter the rash aci— By my soul we are fellows of the same 
nature, nor can any distinction of exterior shape justify 
the caprice or cruelty that slayeth thee: nay, there is a 
vice of ingratitude in it, for thou ait knit to me by an 
attachment that doth me daily service: thou humourest 
my humours, adoptest my instructions, and exchangest 
thine owu natuie for mine,’ &c.—the whole tone, as 
wellas the thoughts, ure irresistibly compared in the 
reader’s mind with Byron's Beautiful eptaph on his 
Newfoundland canine companion, and with the affecting 
allusions, he at various times makes, to that true and 
tried friend. 

“To pursue these coincidences much further would 
be tedious, and might become fanciful and unjust. In 
them all, we see the great poet, the discriminating and 
the intense mind, at least refining and rationalizing the 
crude, though grand, conceptions, of another poetical, 
but ill trained intellect, Which seems not to have under- 
stoed his own powe:—and which, though remarkably si- 
milar to Byrou’s, certainly had nota tithe of his chas- 
tened good taste Hence the sentimsnts and conceptions 
in these volumes may have strougly commended them- 
selves to the poet’s mental constitu:ion; butthey are in 
general ill brought out, and often so wild, that they can 
only have their effect on minds, more or less, hke his own. 
Many examples might be given of this, but one may 
suffice. L have already quoted the answer of the de- 
formed hero to the young lady wa.o asked him what it 
was lo love; namely, that ‘itis to die in yourself, to live 
inanother’ Now mark how Byron, in *‘ The Dream,’ 
expresses and amplifies this beautiful sentiment, in refer- 
ence to the breathing light of his youth, and the dark 
cloud of his manhvod—Miss Chaworth :— 





‘Tle had no breath, no being but in her's ; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed her’s, and saw with her’s, 
Which coloured al! his objects ;—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was bis life, 
The ocean tothe river of his thoughts, 
Which termina ed ali.’ 
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“ [ might further pursue this subject, by referring to 
this romance, (vol iv. p 11.) for those well known senti- 
ments of Byron upon that dubious matter, a woman's 
age ; to the beginning of the tale of Mantred already al 
juded to, (ib. p. 145. &c.) for many of those original 
seuliments, regaiding friendsinp, scatiered through the 
writings of the noble poet. I might also add, thatif By 
rou has given usa vigorous picture of a Venetian cou- 
spiracy in ‘ Marino Faliero’—of a siege (Corinth)—of a 
guilty and sad being, giving a long history ot himself in 
confession to a priest, (the Giaour,) we have similar in- 
cidents, and much more, in the wild production before 
me; but L preter closing this paper with au extract in re 
gard to character, of which the reader, mediating on 
that of the noble poet, will, of course, form his own 
judgment. Before going further, however, it may be ne- 
cessary to Say, that no man of correct feeling would put 
this romance into the hands of those for whose morals 
they had any solicitude. But to the illustration. 

* Mr. Galt inquires whether the tone and sentiments, 
in this romance, may not have furnished the ideas of that 
gloom which pervades all Byron’s writings, and ig the 
chief feature which distinguishes his sentiments from 
those of most former poets. If it be true, as Moore in 
timates, that ‘wrongs and sufferings’ (real or fancied) 
‘ were through life the main sources of Byron's inspira- 
tions‘—and if ‘to this one great object of displaying 
power, every other duty was but too likely tobe saciificed,’ 
vol. ii. p. 784,)—and if, as both his biographers seem to 
intimate, By: on, in reference tothe public, bore somewhat 
of a doubie character, noihing appears more likely—con 
sidering his early impressions from this romance, of 
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Arnaud’s character here, it is impossible to read without 

thinking of the ciwtacter of Byron, or, atleast, of that one 

which he has drawn to the view of the world—so strange 

a mixture of tenderness, and something not so amiable, 
that it is litthe wonder his biographers should not have 
fully understood it, when he understood it not himself. 
But avend to the romance, (vol. iv. pp. 252, 273, 275.) In 
Arnaud’s early life, ‘when his mother observed to him 
how long his eyelashes latterly were grown, he repli 

ed, in tones that melted the words—“ Alas! no wonder 
for I have watered them much of late.” The looks and 
gestures that accompanied these kinds of speech, denoted 
their origin in a heart, that would not suffer others to 
think it contented with the case in which it was ; that 
hkewise was too proud to permit their pity, whichit pre 

vented by shewing that it would not pity itself. Of follies 
he was not more abundant (than other men.) for bis brain 
was stronger in wisdom, than his heart in viitue’ Some 
tollies he cultivated, because he esteemed them accessary 
to human happiness; but he failed in his design, for his 
mode of bringing them into play, raised them to the de 

testable eminence of vices. Yetone folly, egotism, was 
virtuous, insomuch that it revealed his vices. He was a 
delightful and sublime instrument, whercfrom the in 

stinctive note converses musically or dissonantly, accerd- 
ing as it isstruck. When skill and tenderness might 
have sounded him through the ravashing compass of har- 
mony, ignorance, and rudeness, provoked from him a din 
of discord ; and whatso harsh as music in despair ?’ 

* Your's, with respect, 


“se 





which we have already spoken. The long description of 
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Looking far forth into the ocean wide, 
A goodly ship, with banners bravely dight, 

And flag in her top-gallant, I espied, 

Through the main sea making her merry flight ; 
Fair blew the wind into her bosom right, 

And the heavens looked lovely all the while, 
That she did seem to dance as in delight, 

And at her own felicity did smile: 
Allsuddenly there clove unto her keel 

A little fish, that men call Remora, 

Which stopt her course, and held her by the heel, 


That wind nor tide could move her thence away. 
SPENSER. 
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CHAPTER lI. 


For children’s sports too old and grave, 
Too much a child to be content. 
Lorp Gower’'s Faust. 





Where is Miss Myrtle, can any one tell ? 
Literary Souvenir fer 1830. 


How often the above inquiry had to be made 
of little Julia Osborne, and how strange were 
the answers that had in general to be given, 
and how dismayed was nurse and grandmoth- 
er full five times every day, not excluding 
Sunday, will be fully understood in the pro- 
gress of a few pages. All children must, of 
necessity, occasion anxiety and trouble: bles- 
sed be those parental spirits who never lose 
their tempers even with the best; whilst if 
any in a remoter degree of relationship out- 
live the fiery trial of bringing up and having 
patience with a regularly naughty child, such 
individuals have earned a place in the calen- 
dar of domestic saints. It must however be 
admitted, that what in the nursery is techni- 
cally denominated naughtiness, frequently 
arises from the premature and therefore 
troublesome devolopment of character. En- 
ergy which eventually turns to splendid ac- 
count, and spirits that in after life bear their 
possessor, as with wings, over an ocean of 
mortal agony, or enable him, as with * shoes 


of iron and brass,” to tread down the thorns 


and brias that obstruct his path, are general- 
ly in childhood abundant sources of annoy- 
ance. Except in cases of supererogatory 
misdoings, there is a tacit toleration extend- 
ed toboys; from their birth they have the 
benefit of sex; but this toleration is never 
extended even to the Jeast naughty of girls. 
[tis an understood thing, that from the era- 
dle they ought, at all events, to be goo; 
neither tear books, spill ink, “play in the 
pretty mud,”* or make a rent in’ the flounced 
white frock. 

It would be a question for the Sorbonne to 
decide, whether a neat, precise, Jady-like 
gentle-woman, to whom a speck oa her grown 
is emblematic of a stain on her moral con- 
duet; who never suffers an end of thread to 
———e 


* The birth-day request made by infant royalty (Buo 
Napartean) not many years since. 


1; and 


\find rest on her carpet, ora fly to brush his 
wings on her white dimity curtains without 
threatening him witha paper cage ; whether 
this personage, or a mischievous, romping, 
untidy, destructive child, would suffer most 
from being made to iuhabit the same apart- 
ment. The gentlewoman would suffer most 
if she had to endure the propinquity, without 
ithe power given by consanguinity ; and the 
‘child would suffer most, if she professed such 
power coupled with the will to use it; at 
least, so I think, from a lively impression of 
what my spinster matronhood has endured, 
and from a dim remembrance of what my 
childhood inflicted. 

Those who agree with Milton, that— 
“Childhood shews the man as morning shews the day,”* 
will not perhaps object to commencin, 
their acquaintance with the enthusiast throug 
the medium of a nursery dialogue. 

*“ Where is Miss Julia? Miss Osborne, 
where are yout Julia! Julia Osborne !— 
come here this instant, I tgli you! Martin, 
‘how can you be so careless of my grand- 
‘daughter! Iam exceedingly displeased.— 
| Why do you not look better after her ?” 
| “Ma’am,I might as well look after the 
‘wind, and the wind would pay as much heed 
to me.” 

‘*‘ Martin, I shall take no excuses; whatdo 
[ keep vou for but to attend to Miss Julia? 
There, she is never to be found when she is 
wanted—never fit to be seen—never out of 
mischief; is this a proper training up, do you 
think, fora young lady? Really, Martin, if 
you Were not such an old servant, and so 
fond of that child, I don’t know what I should 
, ” 





‘* Well, ma’am, I must indeed own, that for 
all she is the greatest darling that ever lived, 
sie is, certainly, the naughtiest child that ev- 
er was born.” 

“You will have the goodness not to speak 
so of Miss Osborne, she is just as good as 
other children; and pray, Martin, now I think 
of it, why, when I saw her last, had she that 
dirty white frock on?’ 
| «Jt is her second this morning, ma’am.” 

“ There it is—there is no end to the wash- 


ling you make,” 
‘ 
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“T, ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, you; ought not you, as her nurse, to 
teach and persuade her to take care of her 
thingst Spend—spend—spend; I shall be 
ruined in keeping her clothes in repair.” 

“If she had fewer toys and more books she 
would not be half so destructive, I’m just 
positive; if she can but get hold of a book—” 

“ Yes!—then she is moping. and dreaming, 
and just like a mute; no, indeed, I do not in- 
tend my grand-daughter to be a bookish 
miss.” 

“ Then she must goon wearing and tearing, 
just as she does,” replied old nurse, doggedly, 
“a disgrace to be seen.” 

“Which,” resumed the reasoning and un- 
reasonable grandmamma, “ is entirely your 
fault, Martin. Look at Miss Caroline Price 
—at all the little Prices indeed—always neat, 
never 4 pin out of place, and their bonnets— 
very well thought of indeed!—pray what has 
become of that good, new Dunstable bonnet, 
with the handsome lilac ribbon at twenty 
pence a yard, that | bought Miss Julia only a 
fortnight since ?” 

- Why, ma’am—”’ 

“ Well? some misfortunes, I suppose ?” 

“Why, maam, Miss called it her babe-in- 
the-wood bonnet—but I really think it is not 
quite spoiled—only the book to be sure— but 
if I must tell the truth, why, ma’am, Miss 
filled it with blackberries yesterday.” 

At this moment the missing culprit entered 
the drawing-room, where the foregoing col- 
loquy happened to be held, but with the air 
of one who is unconscious of deserving or 
being about to receive reproof. 

“Dear Miss Julia, love, why didn’t you just 
answer when you heard us all calling out for 
you !” 

“ Because I did not hear you, nurse; I was 
up in the great apple tree—” 


“A pretty piace fora grand-daughter of 


mine, indeed! and pray—oh you naughty, 
naughty girl! and pray what took you there!” 
The child coloured, and seemed ashamed 
to speak. 
* So, so;—more mischief I perceive—why 
could not you wait till the apples were ripe?” 
“The apples! O grandmamma, just as if I 
cared for them !” 
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“Yes, grandmamma.* Oh, don’t take it 
from me, dear, dear, grandmamma! I will 
promise not to spoil (sobbing), not to spoil any 
thing more, and | will be so good; I will 
never ride the pony without a saddle, or, or. 
(sobbing increased) paint the jackdaw into a 
parrot any more; or get up into the apple 
tree any more, if you will only leave me this 
book, and let me read it in the parlour—oh, 
do let me know what becomes of Macbeth 
at last !” 

* Well, indeed! a pretty pass is this world 
come to! There, Martin, take this book,— 
but stay a moment—whose is it!—Robert 
Mortimer— so, so!—a pretty companion in- 
deed is Miss Annette Mortimer for you—lend- 
ing her father’s books.” 

“She is much better than 1 am, grandmam- 
ma,——and I begged, and prayed, and teazed 
her, to lend me that book, or she never would.” 

“Very well: Martin, this must go to its 
right owner; but go you and Jock up every 
single scrap of a book about the house, except 
—except you understand—the large bible and 
the receipt book. Come here Julia, give 
over crying now, and Jisten like a good girl, 
lam not going to punish you, you are cume 
to an age to understand reason—so I shall 
reason with you my dear, Inthe first place, 
I am your grandmother, and the only one left 
totake care of you; and you will have a ve- 
ry large fortune sometime, more money than 
you could count; and God Almighty has ta- 
ken away your own dear mother—don’t ery, 
child, for I love you just as well as she did, 
and that makes me so anxious to do my duty 
to you: your father is dead too, but we need 
not talk about him, books and such like did 
him a great deal of harm indeed—injured his 
health—made him poor—but, however, God 
Almighty has taken him too, and will be very 
angry if I do not, as I was saying, bring you 
up ina way proper for one who will have 
twenty thousand pounds—ah, you may stare 
child; but perhaps it may be even more; now 
I never saw any good come of people being 
bookish, and learned, and clever. I intend 
you to learn to dance though, and to paint, 
but ahove all, to be notable, and to know how 
to manage your house and servants, that you 
may make some show with your money, and 


“Don’t speak soscornfully, if you please, of| not be imposed upon; therefore, you see, my 


my golden pippins, the finest tree in the coun- 
try; but tell me at once what you were doing 
there—and be so good, child, as to bring that 
hand from behind your back.” 

The child obeyed slowly, and with evident 
reluctance produced a book. 

“ Shakspeare, as Llive! Well tobe sure!” 

“Mercy upon us, Miss! but heathen play- 
acting books are not for babes like you.” 

“And you have absolutely, and positively, 
and up in my golden-pippin apple tree, been 
reading this book?” 


dear, I do my duty when I take Shakspeare 
from you, for he would only fill your head 
with nonsense.” 

“Then wou'd you please, grandmamma, 
let me have some books that will not fill my 
head with nonsense.” 


“My dear, don’t I hear you your spelling 
every day ?——and I am going to speak to oli 
William the clerk about teaching you to 





J ve Fact of a chi'dseven years old, a year younger than 
ulia. 
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write and cypher; and in time I shall send;money, and when he retired—she assisted him 
you for a couple of years to Miss Shackleton’s| in spending of it, or rather took the supreme 
boarding-school ; be a good child, and you disposal of it upon herself. The frugal ideas 
shall have an excellent education—only you|which had once been necessary, combined 
must first learn to be notable—there now,| With a love of show which afterwards display- 
give mea kiss, and go and dress that large|ed itself, made her mindas curious a compound 


new doll I bought for you yesterday.” asher establishment. She was proud at once 
“J don’t care for dolls thougn—I hate|of having made a fortune in trade, and proud 


them.” of being in trade no longer; proud of being 

“ Oh, fie!—and I gave a golden guinea for} noticed by her superiors, and not too proud to 
that doll, and it will open and shut its eyes.|show that she was so; proud of her grandchild 
Well then, you may come in the kitchen, and/from family instinct; prouder still, because 
sit by me while I make the lemon cheese-| lier grandchild was from circumstances whol- 
cakes that you are_so fond of.” ly in her own care and keeping ; proudest of 

No answer: but an indignant and contemp-|all, because she would inherit the result of her 
tuous glance intended for the cheesecakes. husband’s and her own united toil and anxie- 

“Very well, Miss Julia, very well, Miss;/ty. He, her help-mate, had been dead some 
but if you are so sulky, and sit kicking the| years; so that keeping her pretty house, gard- 
staves of my new rose-wood chairs, I can teil} en, and shrubbery in the most delicate order, 
you one thing—you shal] not go with me this} giving the best of dinners, wearing the richest 
evening up to the lodge to take Mr. Morti-|of silks and laces, yet with all this display giv- 
mer’s book back.” ing herself as little respite from manual exer- 

Still no answer. tion asany servant on his premises--the French 

“O July, July, I see how it is; you don’t epitaph might have been made prospectively 
carea pin for your old grandmother that spoils | for her— 
you so.” 

“Yes, but Ido though grandmamma. 
ama very naughty girl, but | do love you, and 7 
I will go and see you make ‘the cheesecakes,| 4" @rrant specimen of prosperous vulgarity 
even if you don’t take me with you to the|‘¥#* Mrs. ( arhampton ; but the vulgarity was 
lodge this evening.” . so inlaid with kindness, and proceeded so 

“'That’s my precious love—O there never much more from ignorance of etiquette than 
was such another, except your mother before from innately coarse feeling, that she was tol- 
she ran away with your father; you shall erated and liked in the midst of gaucheries 
have a parasol, 1 deciare, for that pretty say- that would have consigned many a one to so- 
ing--a beautiful, smart, pea-green parasol.” cial oblivion. She had, besides, an original 

- and unlettered vein of sense, that effectually 
. saved her from contempt, and made her a 
pleasant addition to the silent cireles of coun- 
CHAPTER II. try gentility. Then, if she was proud of be- 
ing noticed by her Superiors, she could in her 
The next was a plain countrywoman: “ Well,| turn, play patroness to the life. ‘The confec- 
mistress,” says Rhadamanthus, “and what|tioner would “ seriously incline” to her strict- 
have you been doing ?” “ An’t please your | ures on his art, in consideration of her tongue 
worship,” says she, “I did not live quite|being in behalf ot favourites a perfect puffing 
forty years; and in that time brought my|machine; and more than one inferior dress or 
husband seven daughters, made him nine| bonnet maker, or draper, not over accustomed 
thousand cheeses, and left my eldest girl|to see “ customers come in,” felt the value of 
with him to look after his house in my ab-|her zealous recommendation. She. had her 
sence, and who, I may venture to say, as | prodigies and her lions,but they were never lit- 
as pretty a housewife as any in the coun-|erary; her visiting talk was of huckaback,or of 
try.—GUARDIAN. things to which huckaback is philosophically 
allied; she made calls, pocket.laden with pat- 
fr will have been abundantly evident to the|terus of every article from which patterns 
discriminating reader, that worthy Mrs. Car-|could be cut, and many a yard of costly mate- 
hampton was not exactly the fittest person ei-|rial was spoiled by the needle or shears of one 
ther to understand the disposition, or rightly |or other of the artist whom she was endeavor- 
assist the education of her grandchild. Her| ing to lift into notice. If this was not true 
own excellencies all lay in her heart and in|charity, true charity never was; but it was 
her purse, and little perception had she, that| charity, — self-renunciation, — love of one’s 
the world contained excellence of any other|neighbours,— personal sacrifice beyond com- 
kind than those expressed by good nature and | pare,—as all agreed who witnessed the misbe- 
good fortune. Her husband had been in trade; | fitting fits, that during a reign of patronage, 
whilst he was so, she assisted him to save his}marked the gowns and bonnets of Julia and 
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I C’y git ma femme, et ciel sait bien 
Pour son repose, et aussi pour mien, 
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her good grandmother. One other feature 
remains to be noticed in the character of our 
heroine’s relative. Her dread of genius bal- 
anced her estimation of money, and for both 
she had excuses. She had witnessed the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by little and little, and 
she felt in her own person how many good 
deeds it could perform. She had proved ‘that 
money, like knowledge, is power ; it had built 
her a handsome house, procured her the notice 
of her superiors, and increased her own self- 
satisfaction; it had put vines in her hot-house, 
plants in her conservatory, and had she chosen, 
it would have put books and pictures in her 
drawing room. But Mrs.Carhampton did not 
so choose. The being who once stood to her 
in the place of Julia—her only daughter, had 
run away with a flute-playing, verse-making 
sketch-taking, love-and-idleness kind of man, 
whose frequent appeals to his father-in-law’s 
purse, and final desertion of his family, had 
ever after induced her to consider talent as 
connécted, in some inexplicabie manner, with 
poverty, ill conduct, and disgrace. Not havy- 
ing a clear head at distinctions, she confound- 
ed all modifications of mind together; use and 


and unprofitable. 
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also in more silent operation. Her mind was 
athirst for knowledge, and every thing that 
was offered in lieu, so far from satisfying, dis- 
gusted. What the restless, questioning,dream- 
ing power within her was, that made her 
draw inferences from every thing she beheld 
—that bade sounds and spectacles, however 
trivial, “haunt her like a passion’”’—that made 
nature a vague glory that she Joved without 
comprehending; that excited high but unutter- 
able longings after lovely but unimaginable 
things: what the power within her was, which 
when she read of heroes and high deeds clothed 
them with absolute vitality, so that the dead be- 
came the living, the past a presence, and the 
simple knowledge that such things had really 
existed, a glory and a joy; Julia knew not; but 


,|making every circumstance as it arose, every 


person that crossed her path, assist the devel- 


s|opment of that power, she became, as by in- 


stinct, old in heart whilst young in years.— 
Her mind grasped at every thing, her imagi- 
nation Was in a constant state of attrition;—— 
and vague, fanciful, and crude as her concep- 
tions unavoidably were—chaotic as was the 


|state of her intellectual being,there only want- 
abuse—first-rate and second-rate—profitable|ed the magician ‘Time, or that more powerful 
She had the same horror of| magician, a master passion, to evoke from the 
genius that she would have had of an infec-| chaos a world of order end beauty. 


Her mind 


tious disorder; in her estimation it was the| was enveloped in twilight, but it was twilight 


small-pox of the soul. 


the accredited mode of bringing it to light,| 
found Jittle favour in her sight, and Julia’s 


Books, therefore, as| before the dawn of a summer’s day. 
the depositories of genius, and education, as| Mortimer, 


Annette 
two years younger than herself, 
jand delightfully cireumstanced as regarded 
opportunities of improvement, but less dispos- 


yearning after both met with as little encour-|ed toavail herself of them, altoge ther a light- 


agement. True indeed to her promise, 
sent her, when she reached the age of twelve, 
to a boarding-school for a couple of years; but 
as in her opinion a school was a school, 


she|]er and brighter 


character, continued to be Ju- 
lia’s favourite friend. 
Mrs. Carhampton was proud of the acquaint- 


she |ance,both for Julia and herself,but she was yet, 


sent her to one of the nearest, and sooth to| sec retly, a little afraid of Mr. Mortimer, who, 


say, not one of the best. 


Stull it was a plac e| though of inferior fortune, was a gentleman by 
where to teach and to learn were the avowed) birth and descent. He was 


an excellent 


occupations of the day, where the materials|neighbour during the shooting season, was no 


for acquiring information were ever at h and, | 
and where to be absorbed in books was not a| 
fault but a virtue. Elsewhere Julia micht! 
have acquired more and with more facility; 


wise indisposed to eat and praise her dinners, 


\get her franks when the member was down, 


pay her a hundre « country-gentleman.like at- 


but} tentions; still he was a man of keen discrim- 


she had that within her which supplied,in some | ination, with a vein of humour that delighted 
Pi 


measure, the high intellectual! 


fancy. She gained not all that was possible, | 
but still she gained much. 


instruction | now and then to mystify the old 
which it is the province of a superior teacher| genius the girl 18, and will be,” 

to impart—which clothes the dry bones of fact day, “ 
with the flesh and raiment of thought and| 


In fact, ignorance | 


lady. “A 
said he one 
a born genius.’ 

“And what, in the name of wonder, may 
ithat be’ > inquired his auditor. 


** Ah, there you have me; what genius is 


and mediocity could not dwell with Julia.—|I don’t pretend to define, or even to know ;— 
She had by this time outgrown her more child-| whether it be a natural inspiration, a faculty, 


ish eccentricities, took care of her 


saddle, or filling her bonnet with blackberries 


clothes, 
bade adieu to tree-climbing, riding without a I know not; 


; of ability, Julia has it; 


or the mere application of faculty in general, 
but be it what it may in the way 
so resign yourself to 


had even learnt to be civil to “ the little Pri-| the affliction, buy her books instead of trinkets 
ces”—was become externally, to use Martin’ s'—in a word, let her follow her bent.’ 


phrase, “more like other young ladies;’ 


’ but! 
the spirit, that actuated her as a child was’ raising her spectacles 


now in stronger, and more concentrated, if;cap border, “and can you 


“Oh, Mr. Mortimer!” cried the old lady, 
ull they 1ested on her 
sit there calling 


— 
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yourself the girl’s friend, encouraging her in|no, I am too thoughtless, I should make peo- 
all such vagaries? Look at my education, and| ple laugh when they ought to look grave and 
what the worse am I for never having had a|say, ‘your grace,’ or your ‘ highness.”—T be- 
taste for books! Thank my stars, except my |lieve, papa, I must be content when I am a 
bible, my newspaper, and Mr. Glasse, I never|a great deal older—to make a charming wife, 
wasted an hour in reading in my life.”’* to some very, very charming man, just like 

« My good friend, that is all very well for| yourself.” 
you, particularly now, at your timeof life; but} _“ Very well, Miss Giddy-brains,” said Mr. 
you are not doing your duty by that girl—she | Mortimer, looking at his fair child withall the 
is not so to be satisfied; I tell you she has/father in his eye, and with something of the 
real genius.” poet in his heart, “so let it be, you have made 

Mrs. Carhampton groaned aloud—* Think/the right choice, and in due time I have no 
what genius did for my daughter’s husband—| objection to the 
ruined him—ruined him outright !” 

« [xcuse me, Madam, it was not genius, but 
gin and water.” 

« And Julia will have such a fortune, you 
know.” 

“So much the more needful that her’ 
mind should be richly, carefully, and strictly 
cultivated.” 

“Tt has been cultivated just as you say, Mr. 
Mortimer; she was two years with Miss 
Shackletons, a most genteel establishment, the 
best of every thing, and all imaginable atten- 
tion paid to health and manners; and she is 
now turned fifteen, and I’m sure her mind isa 
perfect garden of Eden for cultivation.” aed 

“ What anomaliesthe world holds!” tbought| ‘‘ No indeed, papa, the poet makes a litfle 
Mr. Mortimer,as he parted from his guest and|™istake there, for such a woman would not 
disputant. “Here is my pretty idle baggage, | ook at all divine, but very like a figure of 
+ Annette, who learns scarcely any thing with|charity—a burly beggar woman ina grey cloak 

all my instructions; and here is this Julia,|and halfa gown. : 
with her ‘soft, dark, earnest, spiritual eyes,’} “O, saucebox; but what say you to the 
who seems to acquire by intuition, to think,|Test! 
speak, and feel full of the spirit of the south, 
full of ardour and intelligence; ‘a child of 
grace and genius.’ What, I wonder, will be 
her history and fate? What Annette’s! I 
should like to hear the gipsies tell their own 
fortues which they assuredly would according 
Fi to their own secret wishes and ideas of happi- 
ness. Here, girls, come hither, sit down be- 
side me and tel] me what would be your choice 
if asked to select a fairy favour; and you, An- 
nette, as youngest, giddiest, and idlest of the 
win two, shall speak first.” : 
poet “QO, papa, what a compliment? Well, let 
Fk ne think; and the golden-haired sylph, with 
ter 


om 


To ail 


*—__Nestin a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 
Where thou a wife and friend shalt see 
Thy own delightful days and be 

A light to young and old.’’ 


- ow 
us 


“ Dear papa, those lines are enough to make 
me want to leave you to-morrow.” 
Mr. Motimer resumed his quotation:— 


“There, healthy as the shepherd boy, 
As if thy heritage were joy, 
And pleasure were thy trade, 
Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt shew us how divine a thing, 
A woman may be made.’’ 
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Thy thonghtsand feelings shall notdie, 
Nor leave thee whengrey hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 
But an old age, serene, and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” £5 
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“ Why, papa, if you think it is not too late 
for the poet, and too soon for me, I really think 
he would do for my ‘very, very, charming 
person ;’ now ask Julia to choose her ‘fairy 
favour.” 

“ Well, Penseroso, what would be your 
choice” 
Julia gave no immediate reply beyond blush- 
ing, which, with a hesitating half-conscious 
manner, evidenced a dislike of avowing her 
decision, whatever it might be. 
Mr. Mortimer repeated his question in a 
coaxing tone :—still Julia hung back. 

**[ dare be bound,” said Annette, determin- 
ed to provoke a reply, “that she wants to bea 
queen, with a sceptre in one hand and a gold- 


2 one 


Dancing shape and image gay, 


may To haunt, tosiattie, and waylay. 


assumed an air of consideration, that mocked 
and yet gave a new charm to her gay beauty. 
“ Let me think; wealth is such a poor, mean, 
common-place affair, and there are one or two 
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things that it will not buy either ; a great deal 
of knowledge—humph, it would tire me to 
carry it about me; a nice pretty title, papa— 
—ee 


* “ Thave heard of a Knight of Malta, (remembered 
at Lisbon in my youth,) used to say in bis English, ‘1 
tank my God dat lL never, in ail my life, read a book 


en ball in the other, just like the prints in our 
History of England.” 
“OQ no, no!” exclaimed Julia, “a poet is 


far nobler than a king—fame is better than a 
crown.” 


* Wordsworth, 





dat was ticker dan my tum.’”"—Souruay’s CoLioquies. 
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“Tt is a crown of another kind, my dear,” 
teplied Mr. Mortimer. 

Julia regarded him with an earnest look 
that seemed to say, “it were something to 
wear that crown.” 

“T am determined to teaze you in making a 
choice,” said the privileged Annette. 

“Then, sir, if [must speak,” said Julia ina 
low voice, and turning her eyes away from Mr. 
Mortimer, “1 choose fame.” 

“The laurel forsooth! but remember, from 
its leaf poison is distilled, choose again my 
dear.” 


Julia, having once had the secret wish of 


her heart discovered, was timid no Jonger, and 
she now replied without faltering, “ Fame, 
sir.” 

“And what good would fame do you,—a 
woman !”” 

“It would make amends for being a woman 
—I should not pass away and perish.” 

‘*‘ But have you forgotten— 

** Ah who ean tell how dard it is to climb 
The step where Fame’s proud temple shines afar?"* 

‘“‘ No, sir, I have not forgotten.” 

“Setting aside the ten thousand ehances 
against a woman’s achieving what shall per- 
manently and honourably distinguish her, she 
will probably suffer great Joss, certainly great 
trials, during her foray into the enchanted 
wood ; even her genius will probably be like 
a chariot-wheel, set on fire and consumed by 
the velocity of its own motion; then her 
health—her spirits—oh, you forget yourself, 
my dear child, make another choice.” 

“1 do sir, as before—Fame.” 

“Well, Julia, that may pass off as the wish 
of a young lady of fifteen, who knows little of 
herself, and nothing of the world; but just see 
here what a very, very distinguished woman 
has left on record, (Mr. Mortimer turned to 
the preface of Madame Roland’s [mpartial Ap- 
peal)—the only celebrity that can increase a 
woman’s happiness, is that which results from 
the esteem excited by her domestic virtues.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Plain living and bigh thinking. 
W oRDSWORTR. 


A dignified, but most rare and difficult! 


union this! It is comparatively easy to sepa- 
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the empyrean of science, poetry, or religion, 
is much more difficult than to ascend Mont 
Blane with Mr. Auldjo, or accompany Cap- 
tain Parry to the North Pole. Extremes are 
things of very easy management; and me- 
diums, which are generally consigned to peo- 
ple of mediocrity, are in fact, the things which 
to manage properly require great mind. It 
is easy to forget the common cares of life, and 
easy to be absorbed in them; easy to be too 
ethereal for any occupation but thinking, or 
too coarse for any questions beyond such as 
have reference to the life of the body; but to 
find taste, and time, and energy for both, 
argues such a balance of power—moral and 
intellectual—that if the individual cannot re- 
ceive a triumph, he deserves, at least, an ova- 
tion. This marrying of arithmetic to divine 
philosophy—this making genius stoop its 
‘‘enthroned fires,” and give earnest heed to 
the consumption of coal and candles, the lat- 
ter not of wax but of veritable tallow; this, may 
be, and has been done; and most frequently, 
and with most grace perhaps, in a country 
parsonage. 

Elegant, or evenorderly arrangements, are 
not the invariable result of lavish expendi- 
ture; competence, under the direction of taste 
and refinement, can produce a much greater 
appearance of style than wealth without such 
a presiding influence; whilst with it, posi- 
tively limited means become productive of 
graceful comfort. It was on this ground that 
the parsonage proceedings at Hemdon afford- 
ed our friend, Mrs. Carhampton, a perpetual 
theme of admiring discourse. The old rector’s 
handsome establishment, with all the et- 
ceteras incident to handsome establishments, 
she could comprehend ; not on the principle 
of his clerical income—three hundred pounds 
per annum, or two hundred clear, for the odd 
hundred went to enrich his curate; but the 
reverend Dr. Bampton had a private and here- 
ditary income ; moreover, he had not a wife 
and four children—the wife delicate, the chil- 
dren boys. ‘Girls—” she would remark, 
when upon the death of the former incumbent, 
the reverend John Percy, who had the above- 
named incumbrances of wife and children 
without the consolation of a private fortune, 
was appointed to the living of Hemdon: 
“ Girls,” she would say, “ are of some service 
ina house. I am not just thinking of my 
grand-daughter Julia, because she will have 
a fortune, but of girls who must be brought up 
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less than boys whilst bringing up, and take 
so much better care of their clothes; and 
when they are left to wrestle through the 
world, they have a natural sharp-wittedness 
in making bargains, that | verily think be- 
stowed upon them by Providence ; and girls 
are certainly, sight out of mind, less trouble- 
some than boys, and if they are naughty, it is 
a much less destructive kind of naughtiness: 
then, when girls grow up, if they should be 
troublesome in another way, you have always 
one safe, sure, and easy remedy—you can 
lock them up:—(the old lady forgot that she 
had tried the locking-up system on her own 
daughter with little good effect) poor Mrs. 
Percy! how she manages, manager as I ata, 
I can’t discover; she, with her bad health 
and those four boys, or say three, now Cecil is 
at college; she, with her two hundred and 
eighty pounds a year, or say three hundred, as 
Mr. P. keeps no curate and has the surplice 
fees and only one maid anda tiny sprig of a 
Jad,—and the whole house going on just like 
clock-work; the children as nice as noble- 
men, she herself always looking like a lady, 
catch her when you will,” &c. 

“You seem very partial to our new rector,” 
some author would observe, if such a speech 
as the foregoing happened to be soliloquized 
in public. 

“ Yes, indeed, I am very partial to them 
all, even to the boys—the boys at home, [ 
mean; and Cecil I[ hear is a sweet, mild 
youth, and I'll be bound never litters or dis- 
turbs the house ; so | expect to like him too. 
Yes, indeed, I am exceedingly partial. I think 
Mr. Percy’s preaching true orthodox gospel. 
I quite agree with every word he says, just 
as I did with good old Mr. Bampton; though, 
to be sure, there is no more likeness between 
them and their sermons, than between my 
Julia and one of the Miss Prices (they were 
the little Prices no longer); and, to tell you) 
the truth, I can’t say but I respect the Percies 
too, just as much as if they were one’s equals 
—one’s equais in fortune, I mean; all are 
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ton’s respects, and say I desire to know how 
Mr. Percy does, and how Mrs. Percy’s cough 
is, and all the family, how they do; and ask 
when they expect Mr. Cecil from Oxtord. 
Now, John gardener, don’t blunder that mes- 
sage as you generally do: Mrs. Carbhampton’s 
respects mind, not compliments.” 

As manifested by taese “ orient pearls at 
random strung,” it will be noted that Mrs. 
Carhampton had an antiquated, wholesome, 
old-English kind of respect for her parish pas- 
tor. In her however, it was more than per- 
sonal homage rendered to personal character 
—it was a portion of her religion, the levitical 
part of her creed. “ The reverend” was to 
her a name of power—a sermon, something 
that it was wrong to criticise; all doctrine 
bruached from a pulpit was of necessity sound, 
and to her apprehension the same-—true or- 
thodox gospel. Her best curtesy (she was of 
the olden times in that too) had ever been 
reserved for her rector; and with just enough 
ditierence in the dip to mark the diierenee of 
their rank, her next best at the service of his 
curate. She was, perhaps, more flattered by 
Dr. Bampton’s encomiums on her dinners, for 
he being rich was the more profound critic ; 
yet the reverend Mr, Caregrew had ever met 
with as cordial an invitation--as warm a wel- 
come. But when by the death of one and the 
departure of the other of these gentlemen, the 
rector and curate became identified in Mr. 
Percy, her clerical feelings underwent a 
change, that not being addicted to metaphy- 
sical subtleties, she failed to analyse and com- 
prehend. It would have been patronage, if 
the grave gentlemanhood of his deportment 
had not inspired something which would on 
the other hand, have been fear, but that his 
dignified urbanity inspired a counterbalance of 
sincere interest and liking. She could not 
venture upon quite such good jokes, or quite 
such long histories of her own proceedings 
and opinions, with the taciturn, unpretending, 
yet high-styled nan, whom she now called 
her pastor; but she caught herself paying un- 





equal in the sight of Heaven, you know; I,}wonted heed to his remarks, which in the 


and the king, and every body: but, indeed, ii’ 


I did not like the rector as well as I do, I 
should think it my duty to show the poor that; 
{ countenance the cloth, which is not the 
fashion so much as it used to be-——more’s the 
pity ! ‘I give tithes of all I possess,’ even that 
poor, proud Pharisee could say; and I think, 
ma’am, it behoves us Christians, who are al- 
together so vastly superior to him, to do as 
much, or more indeed, and to show the clergy 
little attentions, and make them little presents 
—very well thought of, by the bye! Here, 
John! gardener John I say! Be sure do not 
forget to cut a nice dish of grapes to-niglit to 
go to the Rectory; and bid the cook kill a 


midst of their simplicity, generally enshrined 
some thought at once adapted to his hearer’s 
comprehension, and yet calculated to do her 
good. At her grand dinners when the table 
sighed beneath its load, a mahogany Atlas 
bearing a world of fish, flesh, and fowl, Mr. 
Percy was not to be had; but the friendly 
call ina morning, or the social visit in an 
evening, was often, and as it seemed with 
pleasure awarded. The fact was, Mr. Percy’s 
humility and content were the entire growth 
of principle ; by nature he was proud and 
high-spirited, not so much in the outer as the 
inner man, and there yet lingered a height 
about his manners, that rather repelled than 





couple of guinea-fowls to go along with them; 
and take them yourself, with Mrs. Carhamp- 


encouraged elaborate attentions on the part of 
his rich parishioners. But good Mrs. Car- 
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hampton was not to be resisted; patronage} sent, for the moment ennobles him to himself 


was out of the question, but kind she would 


be, and kind she was in every way that she} 
Mrs. Percy, a calm-browed, meek-; 
eyed, delicate woman—the lady, as cur friend | 
observed, catch her whenever you would, was, 


durst. 


one who gave earnest lieed to domestic econo- 
my without ever making it the subject of con- 
versation; and diilused over her really cot 
tage home, by the aid of sneh trifles as shelves 
of books, pictures in maple-wood frames, and 
vases of flowers, an air of reiinement wanting 
in her neighbour’s house, though three times 
as large, and redolent of rose-wood, yellow 
damask, and ball-fringe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perey, with their three fine 
boys, were sitting in their tile cabinet par- 
lour, occupied in that most interesting meal 
ofall the four—tea ; and also in pastoral and 
domestic discussion—the former relating to 
the condition of sundry bed-ridden old people 
and alphabet-learniny children, the latter to 
the anticipated return of their fire-side favou- 
rite, their young Oxonian, Cecil—when the 
“nice dish of grapes,” and the faithfully kill- 
ed “ gninea-fowls,” made their appearance. 
Gardener John had not for once blundered 
over his message; the respects were duly de- 
livered, and the inquiries after the family 
coughs and ailments duly made; indeed Jolin 
so fully shared his mistress’s feelings for the 
present rector, that he would (and he was not 
much given to compliments) have conde- 
scended to inquire after his reverence’s house- 
dog. 

“We are very much obliged,” said Mrs, 
Perey, looking really pleased. 

“ Our neighbour is exceedingly kind,” said 
Mr. Percy, striving to look the same. 

“I believe Mrs. Carhampton has great 
pleasure in paying us these attentions, love.” 

“1 believe so too my dear; and grapes are 
very good for you: I am glad they are 
come,” said Mr. Percy; and he reached down 
Hall’s contemplations. 

* And Cecil’s welcoming meal will be im- 
proved by the remainder of the present,” said 
the mother. 

“ My dear Louisa, do you think our boy 
would absolutely find out whether his wel- 
coming meal, as you call to-morrow’s dinner, 
were of bread and cheese, or cucumbers stu!t- 
ed with pearls! Besides, love—” 

“IT know what you are going to say; but 
consider, a kindly motive can sanctify a home- 
ly deed.” 

“ Certainly ; and when a cottager presents 
me with a small basket of apples from his 
single tree, I accept the offering with plea- 
sure. In doing so, I really confer an obliga- 
tion; for I raise him into temporary equality 
with those whom he considers his superiors. 
i let him taste one of the pleasures of friend- 
ship. My frank acceptance of his little pre- 


—by proving, that poverty has not cut him off 
trom his elder brethren the rich. I have seen 
many a peasant walk more erect after some 
trivial courtesy of this nature, some chance 
eating of his bread, or drinking of his cup.” 

“hen why not extend your doctrine to the 
courtesies of the rich !” 

“Ay, to their courtesies, and welcome, 
Louisa, because those I can return, but not to 
their presents, unless the sacred and delicate 
bonds of friendship also unite us; and even 
then—well, love, it is my weakness, and I 
own it. Perhaps what I call independence is 
ungenerous pride disguised.” 

“ My dear John, how came you ever to ac- 
cept the exhibition from the Grammar 
School, for Cecil ?”’ 

** Because that was a public reward which 
he obtained by his own merits; because it was 
a public institution for a publicly avowed cha- 
ritable purpose ; involving, on the part of those 
recviving the benefit, no personal or private, 
no real or fancied compromise of feeling; be- 
sides, if in the person of my boy another 
Christian minister and scholar is-added to the 
church, he will eventually more than repay 
the obligation.” 

“But good Mrs. Carhampton, with her 
grapes and her guinea-fowls, never dreams of 
obligation; and do you not repay her fifty 
fold by your notice of Julia? By the way 
love, I wish we could contrive to have her 
here oftencr. She is a finecreature! She al- 
ways reminds me of that sentence in Bates, 
‘The affections,’ and I should think it must 
be true of the mental powers also, ‘are not 
like poisonous plants to be eradicated, but like 
wild, to be cultivated.’ Let us try to give 
the dear girl some ef the advantages which 
even wealth will not purchase. When Cecil 
is at home you could, perhaps, without incon- 
venience, give up some time to read with 
them. 

“Very well, love, so be it; but now send 
back the messenger; and say in your note, 
that I unite in your acknowledgments.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


TIn-imate delights, 
Fire side enjoyments, home born happiness. 


CowrPer. 
Tur Percies, like all those who are unsophis- 
ticated in their habits, exclusive in their at- 
tachments, and who live in retirement, had a 
store of delight in expecting a beloved friend 
to arrive off a journey, after a considerable 
absence. This must be done, and the other 
must be seen to; the matron and mother fid- 
geted abont from the attic downwards, 
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precise angle of precision, opening and shut- 
ting drawers, either to see that they contain- 
ed nothing or that their contents were in or- 
der; wiped, for the twentieth time, the china 
faces of little china dogs on the chimney- 
piece, dusted books perfectly free from dust, 
bade the canary rejoice over a fresh lump of 
sugar, and frequently stepped aside to give 
directions to the maid and boy. The boys 
were unusually troublesome in asking ques- 
tions, and at Jast worked down their activity 
out of doors, raking away the dead leaves, 
sweeping the garden walks with the vigilance 
of reformers; and, finally, cooled the fever 
into which their zeal had thrown them, by 
swinging on a gate, to watch for the appear- 
ance of a coach. And when the velicle rea'- 
ly approached, and by blast of horn, summoned 
all the household gifted with the sense of 
hearing, who careless of fashion and strangers, 
rushed forth to offer service and we!come— 
what a meeting !—what greectings!—every 
hand carrying some portion of the stranger's 
luggage, and one or tworight willing to cerry 
the stranger himself. Then, the entre? being 
accomplished, what peals of salutation,— 
“How you are grown!” “How well you look !” 
The kisses descended in showers, and not in- 
audibly; they were pelting showers. Then 
the unrobing, occupying almost as many hinds 
as the arming of an ancient knight. One 
dragged off the incarcerating top-coat—ano- 
ther untied the silk handkerchief round the 
neck—two more stripped off the overalls, (an 
operative to each leg)—and finally the arrived 
steps forth—a tall, dark, gentlemanly youth ; 
his address emphatically marked by grave, 
manly simplicity ; a little reserve, or perhaps 
it is only quiet thought, in the general] cast of 
the features; a deep-toned, but distinguishingly 
kind voice. Reader, allow me to present you 
to Mr. Cecil Percy, just returned from his 
first tour at College, Oxford ; the very 
reverse of a'dashing youth; but one whom 
dashing youths find it better to avoid than to 
insult. He has no genius, but a thoroughly 
cultivated taste and understanding; he is 
warmly affectionate in his feelings, though 
wholly clear of impassioned or imaginative 
sensibility ; has an inborn sentiment of rever- 
ence for the female character, but, as has ne- 
ver been in love, he is less tender than re- 
spectful in his attention to women. In short, 
reader, Cecil Percy is just the kind of young 
man you might (if a young lady) covet as a 
brother, be very happy with as a husband, 
though I do not feel quite certain that he will 
do for you asa lover. “Of course not; he is 
intended for Miss Osborne.” There it is—I 
knew that would be said! Of all the traits 
of character attributed to the world, the most 
distinctive is (in my opinion) that which would 
call it a world of inferences. If two persons, 
one a lady, the other a gentleman, but not 
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therefore of necessity hero and heroine, are 
introduced to each other in domestic life, in- 
stantly comes an inference—they must marry. 
If a young lady, without the excuse of fever 
or consumption, looks pale and loses her appe- 
tite, instantly comes an inference—she is in 
love. If a gentleman chooses to break up his 
establishment, and travel unattended for a few 
years, instyntly snother inference—he has lost 
his fortune. If a gentlewoman, weary of 
having spent some twenty years onthe tread- 
miilof fashion, chances to reflect on the sub- 
ject, and then to retire, inference—she has lost 
her senses But to return tothe course of this 
most simple history:—Mrs.Carhampton ful- 
tilled her predictions, and took a very waim, 
grandmotherly kind of interest in the young 
collegian: had he been a child, she would 
have shewn him her affection by a liberal im- 
partation of sweetmeats; as a young man, she 
gave tea parties, (much less stupid, by the 
way, than tea parties in the country generally 
are,) planned excursions, instigated pic nics, 
and other bons bons of a more mature ordér. 
Cecil, as duty and inc iaation p.o.npted, was 
grateful to his friends for their notice, for he 
was ignorant of the coxcombry, which re- 
ceives attention as a right, and pays it back as 
a favour; he was sincerely obliged, but he 
none the less inwardly disliked the rural dis- 
sipation that ensued upon his arrival at home. 
To be the nucleus of a circle may gratify a 
vain, which must ever, in some degree, be a 
vulgar mind also; but it is martyrdom to one 
refined with the refinement of thought and 
feeling. Added to this, Cecil was marvel- 
lously deficient in that style of conversation 
which, if coined, would be current under the 
name of silver farthings. ‘chat he could not 
utter brilliant nons:nse, his biographers 
must admit as a fault; that he would not 
talk stupid nonsense, when he found that 
many with whom he associated had no inte- 
terest in sense, must likewise be admitted asa 
redeeming trait. With more of Will Honey- 
comb and less of the Spectator in him, he 
would have poured forth orations on Oxford, 
illustrating the florid Gothic in words; ming- 
ling descriptions of moonlight cloisters, row- 
ing matches, examinations, grave fellows, and 
fellows never grave, till his auditors would 
have considered him a most charming clever 
creature, But Oxford and its appendages he 
seldom alluded to; and if he had any personal 
histories of “ hair-breadth escapes,” or “ 

rils” in learn‘ng’s “‘ imminent deadly breach,” 
no gentle Desdemona was ever tempted to 
“pity them.” I1is hopes, fears, and prospects 
were for his father’s ear, his mother’s bosom ; 
his time and talents he wanted for study; in 
converse and recreation he sought commu- 
nion of mind. By the time six weeks had 
elapsed, Cecil Percy’s popularity was on the 
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who could do justice to his studious ardour, 
and indifference to common-place pleasures. 
Mr. Mortimer was one of these few, and so 
was Mrs. Carhampton, but not for the same 
reason. She could appreciate his respectful 
manners to herself, his gentleness at home, 
his freedom from foppery every where. 

“He will wear well,” said the old lady, 
speaking of character as if it had been her 
last-bought lute-string gown, “ not showy, but 
with some substance in it; will stand a tug, and 
bear examination; he will wear well, I say.” 

“ He will never give mean hour’s sorrow,” 
said his gentle mother, her eyes, that pain of] 
mother kind had somewhat dimmed, shining 
with tearful light, “he never gave me an 
hour’s sorrow, but he has imparted many of 
deep and tranquil joy.” 

“He is young, and youth is untried,” said 
his father, with a slight quivering of the ne- 
ther lip; but in as far as it is ) BA: so to 
speak, | have confidence in him.” 

He has given us many a piece of advice, 
and helped us out of many a scrape; but he 
never was cross with us in his life,” said his 
three younger brothers. 

Cecil Percy is not brought forward as a 
hero; therefore I cannot endow him with a 
more chivalrous estate of qualities. The 
lovers of sense, principle, and reality, will 
rar be kind enough to like him as he is. 

Te could, however, play on the flute, and he 
had a head of luxuriant, clustering, black 
hair, I mention these trifles to save him from 
the utter detestation of those who admire the 
Corsair style of excellence. 





CHAPTER V. 


As far as human sou! may be let loose 

From impositions of necessity ,— 

Forgetting, oft, in self willed tancy’s flight, 

All human ties that would enchain her dreams 

Down to a homelier bliss ; and loving more 

The dim acrial shadow of this tife, 

Even than the substance of the life itself. 
Proressor WILSON. 


Mr. Percy the elder, had frorn his first ac- 
quaintance, been aware that extraordinary 
powers, at once of intellect and passion, 
were germinating in the mind of Julia. He 
knew also, that unless supplied with fitting 
nutriment, they would, inevitably, cither de- 
stroy themselves or form the lasting misery 
of their possessor. To the mental faculties, 
as to the affections, he knew it equally vain 
to say, “ Be still,” and that reason’s first and 
simplest dictate is to find them appropriate 
and fall occupation. He also thought that, 
if in their wild state the passions must be 
considered the pagans of the soul, it was 
yet quite possible to baptize them into chris- 
tianity. Mr. Percy was a wise as well as 
good man, and had determined, even before 
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his wife’s suggestion, to give as much con- 
versational instruction io Julia as might be 
practicable, and to encourage, for that pur- 
pose, her visits to the Parsonage. Had his 
young friend been his own daughter, he 
would in a private sphere, and with the mod- 
ifications rendered necessary by her sex, have 
given her to the education of a boy. Late as 
it was, and under all disadvantages, he 
thought it advisable to imbue her mind, in 
some measure, with classical knowledge, at 
once to give a definite object of pursuit, and 
by an acquaintance with the (intellectually) 
faultless models of antiquity, strengthen the 
understanding, and induce distrust of its own 
perfections. During the college vacation, 
Mr. Percy gave up much time to reading 
with his son, and as Julia was nearly a daily 
visitor, she came by little tu be regarded as a 
sort of pupil, whom in one way or other, all 
the family were anxious to assist. Even the 
younger boys admired the rapidity with 
which she apprehended, and the perseverance 
with which she pursued knowledge ; and this, 
joined to her more than equivocal partiality 
for their sports, made them pay her the great 
compliment of wishing she had been a boy. 
But, with all the contingent helps received 
from the Rectory, Julia’s most efficient friend 
was her own energy, exerted by herself.— 
All things instructed her; all books, “all sea- 
sons and their change,” for she had their 
true interpreter within—Genius. 


“ Therefore, every day bequeathed 

New treasures to augment the unhoarded store 
Of golden thoughts, and fancies squandered free 
As dew-drops by the morn, yet never missed 

By the innocent prodiga! "* 


And night--what enthusiast loves not 
night when the day has died in ornamental 
pomp, and entire blackness, ora “gravesplen- 
dour’’ succeeds on the face of heaven !—and 
contemplation, and the power of dreams, and 
those half-waking visions which are less 
‘slumber than Paradise ;”—they are more to 
a young and poetical enthusiast than the 
whole of daily existence, though that may be 
distinguished by the gleams and visitings of 
imagination and joy. Dreams are the my- 
thology of poetry—admired, not believed; 
and night is the soul’s canopy of state; then 
we feel; then we are; then, shut out from 
the world, the world passes in review before 
us, and the high heavens themselves seem 
less unattainable. There seems then more 
than mystery in the stars; they shine upon 
us, memorial lights of the world’s past histo- 
ry ; we question them, and of their silence 
frame happy oracles for the future. But this 
can only be in buoyant, gifted, enthusiastic 
youth. When passion and sorrow have trac- 
ed their fiery writing on the soul, we love 
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the stars no longer. ‘They are like the eyes 
of a lovely stanger, beauteous but cold ; 
mute mockers of our spirits and their woes. 
In youth, we tell our aspirations to the stars, 
our happiness and our hopes; afterwards we 
wander and whisper our sorrows to the earth, 
for not only is sheour mother,but our compan- 
ion also, and our fellow-sufferer. ‘“lhis sea- 
son had not arrived to Julia, and to her night 
was precious. At once from a sense of duty 
and from s-lf-interest, she thwarted her wor- 
thy relative very little in the day-time, either 
by reading, or the manifestation of her spir- 
it’s mysteries. The temperament of genius 
is even morbidly susceptible to ridicule; and 
the more vividly Julia felt that her mind was 
growing in daily dissimilarity to nearly all 
the mivés around her, the more carefully did 
she conceal the fact from those who would 
have considered her superiority a personal af- 
front. Therefore, night and the first hours 
of morning were precious to her. From her 
friends at the Rectory and the Lodge she 
could obtain books; but it was not only to 
read, but to think, and to feel, and dream, that 
she loved her hours of retirement. ‘There 
was a pride and a luxury in the studious soli- 
tude she thus created for herself, and a sense 
of separation from others that gave no pain ; 
the din of day was over or not begun; life 
was not full of vuigar cares, poor pleasures, 
or toilsome business, but an existence steeped 
in the light of rising and setting suns. “I 
would not be an angel,” thought the young 
enthusiast, in one of the many reveries that 
often closed these midnight vigils—her head 
sometimes pillowed on the volume that she 
had been reading, her untrimmed lamp burn- 
ing to waste beside her, or if the night was 
only partially dark, extinguished, that no- 
thing might disturb the dusky serenity around 
her—“I would not be an angel for the sake 
of being exempt from pain, but for the sake 
of gaining immortal knowledge, for the sake 
of feeding to the very full on the fruit of 
that tree not now forbidden. O that the il- 
lustrious dead, might from the grave, speak 
to my spirit, make me the pupil of their ashes, 
and let me learn from their history how to 
tread the path that leads tofame! O that 
the spirit and presence of the past could 
breath into me the breath of etherial and 
heroic life !—the spirit and presence of na- 
ture kindle within me its own boundless, glo- 
rious energy, its own grandeur of benefi- 
cence—its own silent triumph over all that 
can injure and debase! 

Fame! what energy dwells in that one word 
— what power to kindle and exalt! I feel the 
hope of it, even now, the spirit of my spirit, 
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friends, fortune, keep long vigils through ma- 
ny years, and wait for its appearing as the 
watchman for the morning light. O Fame? 
let me not pass away unknown, a hidden 
rill in the world’s mighty forests; lay me 
in the grave, if so be thou wilt, then build 
over me a monument—only come !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


We talked with open heart ard tongue, 
Alfectionate and true. W orpsworTa. 


Ir has been said, that “noiseless falls the 
foot of Time that only treads on flowers,” as 
though it were pleasure alone that renders us 
unconscious of his speed; but it makes, in 
fact, little difference whether his path be 
rough or smooth. His foot falls just as “ noise- 
less” when treading on thorns as on flowers, 
and we are as much surprised at his speed 
when we have only common-place events to 
remember, as when the days, and months, and 
years, have embodied much of chance and 
change, In the last chapter, Julia was in 
her sixteenth year, a frequent pupil-guest at 
the parsonage ; Cecil was at home for his first 
college vacation; and Annette, though un- 
mentioned, was very well, very pretty, and as 
externally giddy, as any one desirous of a pet 
and plague in one and the same person, cou!d 
reasonably desire. The chapter at present 
commencing has to record some material 
changes in the position and characters of the 
individuals alluded to. Cecil has left the 
university, and is now on the eve of departing 
to fulfil another engagement; Julia has con- 
tinued to be a constant visitant and favourite 
of the Rectory, more constant and most a fa- 
vourite, perhaps, during the college vacations; 
for Cecil’s return always diffused additional 
good humour and happiness in his own family. 
Our enthusiast has made the progress that 
might have been anticipated ; Mrs. Carhamp- 
ton has long since been aware of her grand- 
daughter’s pursuits, and is now tolerably re- 
signed to the affliction of genius. Within the 
last twelve months she has observed a gradual 
change come over Julia, softening her man- 
ners, imparting new courtesy to her words, 
and something a little like pensiveness to her 
voice and air—so that the old lady, without 
understanding why, or without admitting that 
it was necessary, feels the change an im- 
provement. She still declares that Cecil 
“will wear well.” At the lodge we will 
leave things to explain themselves. It is a 
lovely evening early in June, and Mr. Mor- 
timer is standing in the verandah, apparently 





= breath of my being, the life-blood of my 
ife. 


waiting for some one who is to be the com- 


[ long for it, nay, as if it were a divin- panion of his evening walk. ‘Tired at last of 


ity—I pay it an idolatry—I fee! that for it I/his own patience, he calls out rather loudly 
could surrender ease, health, happiness, |‘ Annette, Annette! what gre you doing?” 
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“ O poor, patient papa !” responds a laugh- 
ing voice from en open upper window, where, 
through clustering clematis and rose, the 
speaker is discovered tying on a straw hat 
which makes her look like a blonde gipsy. 

*“ Do make haste, my love, the sun will be 
gone down before we return.” 

“In one little minute, papa;” and after the 
lapse of not more than five, the sylph-like 
Annette skipped down stairs to the verandah, 
claimed a compliment for her punctuality, and 
the party commenced their stroll. 

The scenery, through which their path lay, 
would have attracted the eye of a mere stran- 
ger; not from its presenting grand or even 
romantic views, for Liemdon was situated in 
a flat county, but from its being a style of 


scenery peculiar to England. ‘The far-spread-| 


ing landscape was occasionally diversified by 
green and gentle acclivites, that varied with- 
out destroying its even aspect ;—knolls crown- 
ed or covered with stately forest trees ; mea- 
dows speckled over with sheep and cattle, 
and divided from each other by nature’s own 
boundaries, high, thick, hawthorn hedges;, 
here and there a gentleman’s seat, with its} 
hereditary oaks, nature’s genealogists; com- 
fortable farm-houses, with their gardens,| 
barns, orchards, and groups of well-built corn| 
or hay stacks, perfect models of domestic) 
plenty and hearty enjoyment ; the grey ham-| 
let peeping forth from embosoming trees, and | 
disclosing on a nearer view, bright windowed 
cottages, each 


With itsown dear brook, 
Itsown sinall pasture, a most iis own sky. 


Every step evidenced the presence of man 
—his peaceful industry, his plentiful reward ; 


and from many a little eminence the eye) 


might wander over a sea (if the expression 
may be permitted) of corn-fields, meadows, 
orchards, and groves, and encounter no ub- 
struction to its vision, till checked by the 
bright blue verge of the horizon, wiiere at 
near or distant intervals rose town or village 
churches. 

Our pedestrians, however, being neither 
strangers nor travellers, would along through 
“hedge-row elms and alleys green,” without 
paying much heed to the landscape beauties 
we have enumerated, nor, in truth, have we 
so much to do with them as with the dialogue 
that beguiled the way to the Rectory. 

‘“‘[ am sure,” said Annette, “J, for one, but 
perhaps I am the only one, rejoice that he is 
going away; and I hope the honourable Mr. 
Stapleton will like him so well in his three- 
fold character of companion, nurse, and go- 
vernor, that he will ramble about the world 
for the next ten years.” 

«« Why so, ma belle?” 

«QO, because I am vexed.” 
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* With whom, and why ?”’ 
* With Julia—with Cecil—with Mr. Percy 


_—with Mrs. Perey—and with old Mrs. Car- 


hampton.” 

“ A very tolerable list! had not you better 
add me to the number !” 

‘Ah! you may laugh at me, papa; but I 
am very much hurt indeed ; very angry, very 
jealous ; here, by little and little, Julia nas 
taken snch a fancy to that tiresome old Ree- 
tory, and those abominable classics, and this 
odious German, that | have none of her com- 
pany in comparison with what Lused to have; 


and so lam very glad indeed that one of her 


preceptors is going away to-morrow, and I 
shall say farewell with more pleasure than 
ever [ said, How d’ye do.” 

Mr. Mortimer paused, wondering, parent- 
like, whether his fair daughter’s petted words 
contained more meaning than met the ear— 
“If you love Julia,” said he, “ why cannot 
you let her be happy in her own way !—de- 
‘pend upon it, my dear, our generosity, in this 
particular, is always repaid to us; she loves 
you still, does she not?” 

*QO yes, | am sure of that: but, papa, if 
people’s own way does not make them hap- 
py!” 

** But how would you decide whether a per- 
son was happy or not !” 

* By looking at them; could any one fancy 
me unhappy! Now I don’t think—-but per- 
haps 1 have no business to think—I don’t 


\think, however, that Julia is near so happy as 


she used to be before all this visiting and pre- 
,ceptoring, and these odious college vacations 
commenced; I don’t think they have done 
her any good.” 

* You speak and look very like a philoso- 
\pher,” said Mr. Mortimer laughing; “ now it 
has struck me that Julia has improved espe- 
cially in the last few months; there has been 
more softness about her, less decision and im- 
petuosity. She is really a charming girl 
now.” 

* Not half so charming to my fancy as she 
used to be, papa. Now it is that very, very, 
softness, or as I should say, abstraction, that 
makes me fancy her less my friend; but per- 
haps I don’t know what I mean.” 

“And perhaps it is less necessary now that 
you should know,” replied Mr. Mortimer, as 
they turned upa green lane that brought them 
within a few moments’ walk of Mr. Percy’s 
garden gate. 

“ Preceptoring to the last!” exclaimed An- 
nette, in a half-playful, half-petted manner, 
when she discovered the occupation of the 
party at the Rectory. 

Mrs. Carhampton was seated at the parlour 
window, which was open, enlarging as it ap- 
peared on the superlative merits of some per- 
son or thing, for her look and the very move- 
ment of her hand seemed landatory. Mrs. 
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Percy was seated beside her, “ listening quict-|a young man to see the world, and particularly 


ly” like the poet’s “star upon the mountau 
top.” In front of the house was a small lawn, 


in the centre of which stood a magnificent | bearer. Y 
No other tree cr 


tree of pink hawthorn. 
shrub diversified the dry smooth-shaken sur- 
face of the turf, nor indeed the flowers except 
those which grow every where without per- 
mission, the peasantry of flowers, daisies. On 
a rustic bench, beneath this hawthorn which 
vlowed gorgeously in the setting sun, sat 
Julia and Cecil, in earnest conversation ; some 
books lay on the bench and at their feet. Mr. 


Percy was sauntering up and down the gar-| 
den, occasionally stopping to address the ladies | 


in the parlour. 

“Preceptoring to the last!” cried Annette 
again, as she approached yet nearer to the 
party. “It looks much more like something 
else,” thought Mr. Mortimer. 

There it is--inferences agzin! 


5 


CHAPTER VIL. 


And ye are here! and ve are here! 
Dituking the dew ike wine, 

*Micst living gales and waters clear, 
Aud licaven’s unstinied shine. 


Tue towirrs’ Poems 


“Pur on your bonnet, Julia; you needn’t mind 
putting on your silk hat, as it is only a friend- 
ly call; put on your Leghorn trimmed with 
the same; tie a veil on as well, my dear, and 
we will just step over to the Rectory; it will 
be but. kind to say farewell, once again. I 
suppose Cecil will start by the earliest coach 
to-morrow morning; and Julia, my dear, bring 
down that new red morocco pocket-book that 
you will find in the drawer where 1 keep my 
caps and other odd matters. Ah, poor youth, | 
would put something in itif I was not afraid 
of affrontiug his father; a ten or a twenty 
pound note would have been a pretty surprise 
when he was got nobody knows where, in fo- 
reign parts. Dear me! what can make peo- 
ple so fond of turning wandering Jews, I won- 
der!’ In my time—well, indeed, love, you 
have been very quick, that I must say.” “Ju- 
lia had left the room in the middle of’ the ora- 
tion, and now returned in the Leghorn bonnet 
as desired, and bringing in her hand the new 
red morocco pocket-book designed by the old 
lady asa keepsake for the young traveller. 
They set forth on their walk, in the course of 
Which, Julia being unusually silent, Mrs. Car- 
hampton improved the time with many words, 
“Ah, dear me, poor dear Cecil! well, it might 
be a son of my own going away ; how strange 
that one should take such a fancy to other 
people’s children; but he is a sweet youth. 
Well, Lam glad his father and mother are 


When he sees it at noexpence; for, of course, 
the honourable Mr. Stapleton will be purse- 
‘ou don’t happen to know, do you, 
July, my dear—that is, you never happened 
jto ask, did you, what Cecii is to have besides 
lhis travelling expences!” 
“My dear grandinother, co you think: I 
should take such a vulgar liberty !” 


* Ah, well, to be sure! tlhe question will 
cone better from me; something handsome, I 
don’t doubt, and perhaps a living when he 
comes home, who knows! Well, | am sure 
i hope he may, with all my heart; for he will 
preach beautitul sermons, just like his father— 
true orthodox gospel; but | wish he were not 
going aiter all, or not for so lonz—two, per- 
haps three years. I’m sure you'll miss him, 
Julia, so kind ashe has been to you, just like 
a brother.” 

“Why should J miss him, grandmamma? 
‘To be sure [ shall not be quite so industrious 
in one way, but then you will benefit by my 
idleness. { should not wonder if I finish sprig- 
ging your book muslin apron now, so that fam 
really very glad he is going.” 

* Well, now, only think how odd that is! 
But lam greatly obliged to you, my dear, for 
mentioning my sprigged muslin apron. I’m 
sure you will do the oak-leaf border most 
sweetly ; but to think, I say, that you should 
say you are glad he is going away ; now, real- 
ly, if it were not my Julia, I should call that 
downright ungrateful.” 

“] hope you will never have cause to think 
me ungrateful, grandmamma.” 

“{think youso! O, my precious, what a 
thought! when you are the staff of my age— 
the gold-headed staff, as Dr. Simpson so pret- 
tily said, and when—if it were not for those 

re 


books-—” 

“Well, but I really will finish sprigging 
the apron directly! and you know I have 
quite turned off the class—the Latin ‘books, I 


mean—-your antipathies, as you used to call 
them.” 





“Ah, but then I saw some fresh ones come 
in to-day, and—oh, dear me! I just peeped in- 
to one, and it was worse and worse—the most 
unknown tongue l ever saw; I could not even 
make out the letters. 

“It was German you looked at,” said Julia, 
smiling; **you ought to like it better, for I 
can find you many descriptions of household 
affairs even in the poets.” 

“Very sensible people indeed; but you 
know, love, I have said you shall do just as 
you like now; turn the house out of the win- 
dows if you please, so that you will not mar- 
ry—not whilst I live, you know, my dear, 
your mother married, and I have never been 
able to abide marriage since.” 

“Take comfort from the past, as well as 





not going; and it is a fine thing, certainly, for 


pain, grandmamma, you know I have not hi- 
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therto shown any disposition to marry aot) 
leave you.” 
“ No, my precious, and certainly your way) 
of sayiug, ‘ No, thank you,’ to Dr. Simpson’s| 
eldest son, and to : | 
“T see our friends are in the garden,” in-| 
terrupted Julia. “ What a beautiful evening, | 
and how well that dear old hawthorn looks! 
I will step forward and open the gate, grand-|! 
mamma.” 
We pass 
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Amidst whose ruins there glide and play 
Familiar forms of the world’s to-day. 


Yes, they are like the dim sea caves, 

A realm of treasures, a realm of graves ; 

And the shapes through their mysteries that come 
and go, 

Are of beauty and terror, of power and woe.’ "* 


“ Beautiful, but, nevertheless, not convinc- 
ug. I remainof the same opinion still, that 


your having wholly, and all at once, plunged 
over, as unimportant, the en- your spirit into an intellectual fountain of 


trance, greetings, and general remarks which emotion, of which Goethe and Schiller, Pe- 
ensued; but, as in the course of half an hour/|trarch and de Stael, and Shelley, and dozen 
the party took up the positions mentioned injothers, are the presiding spirits, will be pro- 
the last chapter, we will take the liberty of|ductive of more loss than gain.” 


listening to the conversation under the haw- 
thorn tree. 

« Julia, | should like to know how you go on; 
will you add a postscript to my mother’s letters 
sometimes, or send a message ?”’ 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ And be sure tell me, Julia, if there is any 
thing I can do, or purchase for you, in any of 
the Italian cities; he who cannot be a fasci- 
nating companion must be content to be a 
useful friend.” 

‘I wish you would not use that style of ex-! 
pression, it is so humble.” 

“If it were analysed, I fear it would be 
found to embody more pride than humility, 
inasmuch as | value utility much more highly 
than you do.” 

‘“* How can you be so metaphysical, when 
you are going to leave usall to-morrow, and 
for so long ?” 

“Here is a proof that [ am metaphysical,” 
replied Cecil, breaking off a branch of the 
overhanging hawthorn, “this will travel with 
me in my new red morocco pocket-book 
(Mrs. Carhampton had presented her sou- 
venir), in a few days it will be withered, but 
at the end of years it will be to my heart 
what now it is to my eye, a blooming memo- 
rial of home, and home friends.” 

“{ wish J loved home, and had the strong 
domestic feelings that you have. I wish I 
had no future—no dreams, no romance, or 
rather, | wish romance were reality.” 

“My dear, charming friend, reality contin- 
ually possesses romance ; affection isa reality, 
home isa reality, nature isa reality—what 
ned of creams to fashion brighter !” 

“Your mind is dreadfully healthy, Cecil.” 

“ And till latterly, yours was just as de- 
lightfully so; Julia, you have changed your 
style of study, and it has done you no good : 
do throw those intense, dreamy, passionate 
Germans away.” 

“Treason!” replied Julia, “they have 
opened to me a new world, unlocked a new 
sphere of existence. 





‘ They are like a city of the past, 


‘Treason reiterated!’ exclaimed Julia. 


t “ ‘My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of their sweet singing. 

And each doth like an angel sit 

Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

It seems to float, ever, for ever, 

Upon that many winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 

* * * * * * 


And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without acloud, without a star, 
But by the instinct of sweet music driven,’ 


“Well,” said Cecil, “ since we are to have 


a euphuistic and poetical parting conversation, 
allow me to apostrophise you the 


Naiad like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 


and inquire when your enchanted boat means 


to anchor ”” 


*O—I do not know—sometime—never; 


but is it not getting very cold !—very late?” 


** Why, yes; I believe the temperature of 


the air may be something more than seventy, 
and the hour about half-past seven; it is both 
very late aad very cold. 
are not vexed, are you? 

mean to plague you, my pupil-friend, and at 
parting too. Ah, how often I used to wish 
that | had your facility of apprehension ;— 


Julia, you surely 
I am sure I did not 


what an absolute thirst for knowledge, mere 
knowledge, you had when I first knew you— 


let me see, that was about four years ago— 


how you are changed since then !—developed, 
[ shouldsay. I wish however, you were not 
so exclusively devoted to poetry as you are 
now: I wish you would not turn off our old 
authors of the head, and pay your vows so 
entirely to these new ones of the heart and 
imagination.” 

‘“* Have a care, preceptor mine!” said Ju- 
lia, laughingly, ‘or I shall suspect that you 
abuse my present dynasty of favourites, chief- 
ly because you cannot be 


* Mrs. Hemans’ Land of Dreams. 





With its gorgeous halls into fragments cast, 


f Shelly's Prometheus Unbound. 
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*Timothens placed aloft 
Afitidst the tuneful quire 

“ Nay, for by playing pedagogue, I take a 
much higher character—Olympian Alexan- 
der himself.” 

“ My good Cecil, I wish you would not cast 
such a grave, old-gentlemanly, discouraging 
glance upon my present tastes—you decry 
without knowledge—” 

* Reasoning, reasonable Julia, I know quite 
enough; I know that you are very kind— 
very agreeable,—but I wish you were not 
quite so—so—~” 

“ Not quite so what ?”’ 

“ Ah, never mind, am I not an impatient? 
Let me go on and iell you whatI know,” 
and Cecil repeated, from the tender and ele- 
gant Drummond of Hawthornden, in a feeling, 
and yet somewhat monitory tone, the sonnet 
beginning— 

“I know thatall beneath the moon decays 


“Then,” said Julia, as her compinion 
ceased, “all your knowledge ends in nothing- 
ness ;—but to leave these heroics fora plain 
question, a home question—are you leaving 
behind you any old pensioncrs who may miss 
you! Because I should be very glad—that 
is, grandmamma would be very glad to place 
them on her list.” 

‘How very thoughtfully kind you are!— 
(now Julia was, in general, about common 
affairs the most thoughtless person in the 
world) my father and mother have, however, 
made that 1eques: befurehand, and the boys 
insist on keeping Carlo. my four-footed friend. 
A! how many changes may transpire in the 
next few vears! I dread to think of return 
even more than departure—I see all love now, 
and can scarcely realize that to-morrow, at 
this time, I shall see them not; my father, 
my dear, delicate mother, how shall I find 
them ?—and you, Julia, what and where will 
you be a few years hence !” 

“ You will find me Julia Osborne, wherev- 
er [ am,” 

It was at this moment that the Mortimers 
entered the garden, and a reunion of the 
scattered party was the natural consequence. 
Some time was spent in the kindly chat, in- 
cident to leave-takings among friends, follow- 
ed by affectionate farewells. 

Cecil would have accompanied Julia and 
her relative home, but the latter had the true 
old fashioned feeling about “the last night” 
being sacred to *‘ one’s own relations,” and 
they returned as they came, by themselves 
“God bless you, my dear lad,” said the old 
lady, lingering at the gate, and all but ac- 
companying her benediction with a salute, 
“Gol bless you my dear lad—be sure you 


don’t get above us all, amongst the fine folks 
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was in a whisper) whether French silks are 
really worth smuggling ; and, whatever you 
do (here her voice resumed its natural pitch,) 
mind and keepa clear conscience, it will be 
meat and drink when you come to die.” 
“Farewell, Cecil,” said Julia, and without 
expressing a single good wish, she put down 
her veil and turned away. By the time she 
reached home she had a violent head-ache, 
and retired immediately to her apartment. 








CHAPTER VIIL 


Shortly within her inmost pitch there bred 
A little wicked worm, perceived of none, 
‘That ow her sap and vital moistare fed. 


Spencer’s Wor p's Vanity 


Tre following memoranda of feelings and 
mental changes, unknown as yet toher nears 
est friend, are taken from Julia’s desk; and 
embrace, altogether, a period of about eight 
months previous to the last conversation, and 
as many subsequent to it. 

“ Tfow short time used to appear, =nd now 
how long! ‘len years—how much may be 
seen in them, and yet, under some circum- 
stances, what a blank they seem ! 

Why cannot I despise love as I did twelve 
months since? Fame and affection,—the 
desire of cne and a presentiment of the other 
—have now a blent existence. I aspire as 
formerly, but a new motive is enkindled— 
there isa new light gathered over the old 
olject; Iam tired of the dry knowledge of 
t.cts, they have no lustre; formerly, I shrunk 
irom the more passionate imaginings of poe- 
try; long after the days of the apple tree, I 
read Shakspeare more for his plots than his 
poetry—but latterly, a curtain hasbeen, as it 
were, uplifted from the face of creation, and 
disclosed to me enchantment; and yet I want 
something more and more immaterial—I 
want communion of spirit. Annette is beau- 
tiful and lo\ ing, but she does not understand 
me; will there ever come a moment when 
my heart will find b:eath and utterance for its 
visons? QO for a superior being ever near 
me, kindly, serenely superior, yet human; 
not so much stronger than myself, as wiser, 
better, gentler, graver; the idea that I may 
some time or other find such a being, and 
that such will be to me a dear and ever pre- 


Iseut friend, seeins to give my soul wings; 


even the hope isa joy. 
“k + ** * + 

am changing still:—once the acquisi- 
tion of fame seemed to me an end; now it 
appears a means. | desire it ardently as ever, 
but not quite for the same reason. All my 
wishes used to centre in myself; then it was 
to know, to be, to do, to win, for my own 
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in those grand cities; and send me word (this 


sake—a proud, self-sufficing spirit of gladness 
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that ifit had Jess humility had less melancho- 
ly ; but would I part with melancholy? No. 
Who calls melancholy sad? All lovely ob- 
jects have their pensive aspect,—the sky, the 
moon, the forest,--why not the mind of man? 


* All happiness 
Worthy that holy name seems steeped in tears” 


To look upon the sun when he sets, and 
remember how many heroes have died like 
him, to watch the wind sweep across a 
meadow when the grass is long, and as it 
bends and whitens in the breeze, to be re- 
minded, I know not why, of Ossian’s “ deso- 
late halls of Balclutha;” in spirit to wander 
with the wanderers of old, weep with those 
who now weep no more, or long, with vain 
longings, to call up from the dust of ages 
those who have unconsciously stirred our 
sympathies or woke our admiration :—-1ne- 
lancholy, that less resembles ‘ darkness than 
daylight that has died”—that if it is twilight 
to the present, is dawn to the future, soften- 
ing the gaudy glare of enjoyment yet leaving 
hope untouched: who calls melancholy sad ! 
She is allied to happiness, not grief: 

* She dwells with beauty—beauty that must die, 

With joy whose band is ever at bis lips 
Bidding adieu 


Yea, in the very temple of delight - 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine.’’* 


Cecil is come back from college, to return 
there no more, and we read and walk togeth- 
eras usual; certainly I feel my mind open 
more with him than with his father. Good 
old Mr. Percy has somewhat about him that 
I fancy might have belonged to a Roman cen- 
turion when converted to christianity; but 
Cecil is so grave, and gentle, and kind, and 
serene !—yet he differs from me on many 
points; nay, he is so very different from my- 
self that I cannot fancy him only a few years 
older. 1 talkand look up to him as if he were 
his father in softer mould. I wish I hada 
brother just like him, only a little more ima- 
aginative, a litte more impetuous, that I might 


feel rather less afraid of offending him, of 


meeting his calm,grave, beautiful smile, when 
I admire what is wild, or say any thing silly. 
* * * 5 * 

How strange that I should have known Ce- 
cil so long, have been so long like a member 
of his own family, and only lately have begun 
to find out hischaracter; or tospeak the truth, 
do it justice! How Lused to think myself his 
superior, because I could make more brilliant 
remarks on the books we read; but what re- 
fined taste he has; what unaffected feelings! 
It may be a foolish metaphor, but he always 
seems to me human moonlight; yet he will 
not like my German and present English fa- 
vourites as | want him to do. They speak to 


* Keats. 
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my spirit, and they are silent to his. Why 
is this! 
* * * * * * 


To-day two things have surprised me: I 
assisted Mrs. Percy in some household offices, 
and I did as usual dislike them; how came 
this? Afterwards Cecil thanked me; they 
were simple words—‘“dear Julia, you are 
very good.” Why were they such pleasant 
words! Praise is not new; ain I getting 
vainer ! 
* * * * * 

The longest and most stupid week of my 
life has the last been! Two dinner parties 
at home and abroad. No pleasure in reading 
in the daytime, and at night, cross without 
knowing why; tired of having been idle, tir- 
ed of the house, tired of the garden, tired of 
Annette, tired even of Mr. and Mrs. Percy. 
! hope Cecil has spent the week more pleas- 
antly with his friends at M 

** ** ** * 

Going abroad—for one, two, or perhaps 
three years! Cecil going abroad! 

* ** * * * 

And is it come to this! And do I at last 
know myself; and is the veil fallen from me 
as well as nature? And haye I during the 
lastsix months been silently changing into a 
woman! And willthe bright buoyancy that 
was mine so lately be never mine again! 
Have I exchanged the wandering eye for the 
fixed; the power of giving, to one at least, a 
frank, cordial, careless greeting, for a welcome 
made up of blushes and broken words; fears 
of what | know not, for joy m what I knew? 
Itisso: but what then! Have I done more 
than exchange childish for deeper happiness ! 
Do I not now feel the stature of my mind 
growing every hour, and ought I not to love 
the influence that gives it growth ? 

* * * * 


* 


* 


Melancholy is not, I find, always happiness; 
but it is strength. He is gone, quite gone. 
We sat beneath the hawthorn tree, and con- 
versed as of old; yet for once he seemed— 
éven he, the gentle—unaccordant with my 
mood, yet he was kind—could he be other- 
wise? And he is gone, and I said but fare- 
well; why is the tongue so silent when the 


heart is a wine-press of feeling? Why did ! 
not say more! 
* * * * * 


There is a pent-up whirlwind in my spirit ; 
the purposes and aspirings of my youth, once 
so vague and desultory, assume a fixed, de- 
terminate form. My books are again a pat- 
sion; solitude again teems with a heaven of 
realized visions—it is no desert, but an angel- 
peopled paradise, and my mind is a spiritual 
world filled with a race of thoughts stronger 
and fairer than those that ruled of old. My 
heart is full of fire that lights, but does not 





burn. I behold in it— 
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“ The steady shining of a large clear star."’ 
I hear in it— 


“ The small, clear, silver lute of the young spirit 
That sits on the morning star.” 


What is it that incites me to the pursuit— 
which now hallows the pursuit of distinction ? 
‘Two, perhaps three years, will he be absent? 
But two, or perhaps three years! What a 
long, long, weary time the prospect appeared 
when I first heard that period named; but 
now my mind seems to have girt on its gol- 
den armour, and the cry that all things utter 
is * Onwards—on!” Day and night are now 
molten into one, by the burning omnipotence 
of purpose; day is for thought, and night for 
the pouring forth of that thought; and hope 
shines over and sanctifies all. Who knows 
but by the time he who helped to unfold my 
mind, returns, many voicesimay have made 
my name musical with praise! 

1K a * * x 

Whata new and strange impression | have 
of the beautiful! What a longing after it, 
in every mode and form, from eternal! elegance 
of life, to the refinements and perfection of 
art; all things and people that surround me 
seem of late grown coarser; even the scene- 
ry has a plebeian aspect; those meadows, 
with their osier beds; those uplands, that, 
without the redeeming grandeur of mountains, 
suggest to me ideas of imprisonment--they 
shut out the world, the beautiful world beyond, 
the breathing world of society where mind is 
king. I cannot content myself with books; 
I pine for living intercourse with the great, 
the gay, and the gifted, for access at will to 
whatis various and splendid. Oh, this dull, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


So many are 
The sufferings that no human aid can reach, 
It needs must be a duty doubly sweet 
To heal the few we can. 

COLERIDGE's ZAPOLYA. 


‘THEN, upon the whole, gentlemen, you did 
not regret your impromtu journey into the 
Steinthal!” The inquirer was a respectable 
German merchant, seated opposite to two En- 
glish travellers, in the public room of an hotel 
at Strasbourg. 

“In the whole course of my absence from 
England (and that is now nearly two years,) I 
have enjoyed nothing so much. Italian pain- 
tings—-Parisian glitter—Netherland pulpits—” 

“« My dear fellow, do hold your tongue,” in- 
terrupted the other traveller, a delicate look- 
ing youth under twenty, who joined to an air 
of greater fashion than marked his companion, 
an evident leve of banter—do hold your 
tongue, I say; the admiration of picturesque 
utility has driven you stark mad.” 

“ For shame, Stapleton! Did not you say—” 
“Did not I say what I say now, that M. 
Oberlin* is a most wonderful old gentleman, 
quite the apostle of the mountains; that he 
rules over the poorest and most polite,people 
in Europe ; and that their brown bread and 
wild-cherry wine are perfectly detestable.” 

‘“‘ Stapleton, how can you, torshame? Why 
you praised the very piquette you now call de- 
testable.” 

“ Do be patient, governor Cecil. M. de Le- 
zay,” continued the speaker, addressing the 
the German, “I shall always feel obliged to 


you for having suggested the defour and se- 


dreary, and most virtuous domestic life !--|jeur in question. ‘The five Steinthal villages 


these insipid green fields with their singing 
birds and running brooks! this culinary coun- 
try, with its growing of turnips for the feed- 
ing of sheep!—how deeply, if secretly, am I 
learning to detest them! But it is an advan- 
tage: it supplies yet ano.ner motive for ex- 
ertion. Should 1 write so well—-(that is a 
bold expression), should I write so much, so 
sedulously ; should I gather up every moment 
of time soresolutely, were it not for the burn- 
ing hope of self-emancipation! In two, per- 
haps three years, | may be placed in a more 
brilliant sphere—placed there by my own 
mental efforts! How earnestly do I labour 
towards that point; whilst a voice within me 
whispers—* Not in vain! 


are the five jewels of Alsace; such industry ; 
such order; such romantic primitiveness from 
the pastor downwards! But my good friend, 
an invalid Englishman cannot live on philan- 
thropy aud pottage; and I pledge mine hon- 
our, I got nothing else there.” 

“Then may I beg,” said a Frenchman, who 
sat a little lower down the table, “may I beg 
to know what makes your companion so en- 
thusiastic on the subject ?” 

“T will tell you myself,” replied the travel- 
ler, who really some years older than his 
charge, seemed, from his grave’ and gentle 
manners, yet older than he was; “ it was be- 
holding how much real palpable benefit may 
be conferred by the energies of one mind.— 
Why they tell me that there was formerly no 
communication between the villages fur want 
of roads; no cultivation ; no bridge across the 
Bruche, but stepping stones; not above eighty 
families where now there are eight hundred ; 
no education—” 





* See the interesting Memoirs of this remarkable man, 





recently published by Holdsworth aud Ball. 
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“ No education, indeed ; 
tell that excellent joke. 
friend says, could there be; for when the nom-| 
ina! school-master was asked what he taught 
the children, he cancidly replied, * Nothing 
And when the reason was inquired, he gave} 
as a very suflicient reason, that he knew noth-| 
ing himse!f. ‘Why then were you instituted! 
schoolmaster was the next and very natural | 
question. Now only think of the answer ;—| 
‘Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘I had been taking care) 
of the Waldbach pigs for a great number of| 
years; and when I got too old and infirm for| 


but Percy, let me 
No education, asmy 
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his German acquaintance. “Do you know, 
what with the scenery and the religious serv- 
ice, I absolutely felt, for the first tme, at home 
on Sunday. We went with hun from Wald- 


'’\ back to Belmont.” 


* Don’t be angry with me,” said Stapleton, 
laughing ; a but when the cher papa took the 
Jead in his ministerial attire, a large beaver 
and flowing wig, mounted on a veritable cart 
horse, followed by a bourgeois, carrying his 
books, &c. in a leathern bag, I really could not 
heip—” 

“ Admiring, I hope, the spirit that makes 


that employment, they sent me here to take|each bourgeois think it such an honour to fetch 


care of the children!” 
* And that anecdote is true ?” 
“'Trne to a tittle.” 


and entertain his pastor when ‘it came to his 
turn.” 
“QO yes, certainly , but I thought also of 


“ But that was before M. Oberlin accepted} John Gilpin—” 


the care of the Ban de la Roce,” suggested the 
German merchant; “the Rocheois children! 
are almost too w ell educated now ; 
geography, flower-painting, music, and even 
composition, form part of their studies.” 

“ But they are still quite primitive : in their 
habits, and ten times more industrious than 
they used to be; therefore I cannot call them 
over educated,” said the graver traveller;— 
“ cultivation of mind has not made them dis- 
contented with the poverty, to which, with all 
their industry, their sterile soil dooms them.” 

“T never could have cenceived,” said the 
gayer Englishman, “that so much politeness 
could have existed on potatoes and milk and 
water; and in their politeness there was 
no—” the speaker caught the eye 
Frenchman, and stopped. 

“ No grace, | suppose you mean,” said that 
personage. 

Now the Englishman really meant no gri- 
mace, but he had the good breeding to be sil- 
ent. 

“ Their aerecug results from their pastor’s 
example,” said the German. ‘ You would ob-| 
serve that he never passed a peasant without 


saluting him, or a child without some mark of 


notice, ’ 

“ Bowed to our postilion as if he had been 
a duke,” said Stapleton. 

* But I incline,” said onr friend Cecil, to 
think the peculiar courtesy of the peasants de- 
rived, like their disinterestedness, from the 
principles he has inculeated; they were, }] un- 
derstand, half savages.” 

“Were destitute of agr cultural imple- 
ments,” said the German ; “spoke a rude pa- 
tois, only intelligible to themselyes—” 

* Subsisted, at one time, chiefly on wild ap 
ples and pears,” said Stapleton. 

“M.Oberlin has, undoubtedly, great geni- 
us,” said the Frenchman, with a shrug that at 


once implied a compliment and weariness of 


the subject. 
“ M. Oberlin has the genius of goodness, 
which is much better,” said Cecil, turning to/f 


botany ,| 


of the! 


“ You are an incorrigible fellow, Marma- 
duke, and take as much pains to seem foolish 
as others do to appear wise.’ 

“J ery your mercy, good governor; but I 
did admire your three female favourites—-the 
illustrious three, as you called them—though 
they wore long woollen jackets and black cot- 
ton caps.” 

“Tia !—has Monsieur taste in beauty?” ask- 
ed the Frenchman, with a particular disagree- 
able smile. 

“« Monsieur has a taste for the beauty of ex- 
cellence,” replied Cecil, with a manner equal- 
ly meaning; “and I say that women, who in 
obscurity, in deep poverty, and entire simplic- 
ity, me rely from the abounding spirit of ehati- 
ty, have been mothers and sisters to one family 
of orphans after another—labouring for their 
support—denying themselves necessaries-- 
and besides this, teaching and visiting the old, 
ithe sick, and the ignorant—living but to ex- 
emplity the ‘ Man of Ross’ on a more confined 
scale--I do say that such women, though 
|Pe asants, deserve the title of illustrious, and 
will have it, when ‘ Time has closed the hun- 
idred mouths of Fame.” 

“ Well, now, this is what I call grand,” 

said Stapleton, rising; “but I shall take a 
|stroll towards the ¢ ‘ontadi in, and see at the post 
\ office whether any letters are arrived. By 
the time I get back surely you will be tired 
lof the Steinthal ; at least T hope so; shall | 
jask F for your letters, too! Do you expect 
any ” 

“Yes indeed ; and I shall be very uneasy 
if there are none. Ihave not heard from home 
for some months.” 

Left to themselves, by the departure of Ste- 
pleton and the Frenchman, Cecil Perey con- 
tinued to dilate on the character of the inter- 
esting and extraordinary man whe had alrea- 
dy engrossed so much of the conversation. He 
was aware of the energy that had marked his 
legislation, for such it might correctly be term- 
ed; how, after preaching fervently to his 
lock on the Sabbath, on the Monday he might 
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be seen at the head of some two hundred,}corn laws, state of the country, and parliament- 
with a pick-axe on his shoulder, leading them | ary parish business of all kinds; my mother’s 
to labour at the improvements he had himself|—no, nor that either, it isall about my health, 
planned—blasting rocks, levelling roads, build- | fears and flannel-waistcoats, and hopes that 
ing bridges, planting orchards, and fertilizing | you never let me have my own way when it 
j fields. But Cecil was not aware, that with|is likely to involve cold-catching. God bless 
", all this energy, physical, intellectual, and re-| her, | wish she hada son as strong asa horse! 
‘ ligious, there mingled a degree of sentiment|It is my sister’s—oh, here, read that half 
v that would have enervated many minds, have| page, written with true discriminating rap- 
made their possessors poetic enthusiasts and/|ture !” 
nothing more. ‘“ Nothing,” said the German| “1 wish, dear Marmaduke, I had any op- 
merchant “seems too great or too little for him] portunity of sending a parce} instead of a let- 
, to do for the good of his dear Rocheois—from| ter to Strasbourg, then I would enclose a yol- 
cutting out their gloves to diverting the}ume, which to use a pet phrase, is’ now 
. roountain torrents that used to inundate their| quite the rage. ‘The author is quite a young 
meadows. The cher papa, which you know| lady whom no one ever heard of before, she 
if is the only name he goes by, plans even for| will have a. large fortune, has lived in a vil- 
their posterity; but amidst his ceaseless la-|lage all her life, and has blazed forth like a 
™ bours, one desire is present with him—a desire | new-born comet, no one knows how or where; 
da to die; and when he lost his wife, for a long|I am dying to see her. Mrs. Lawrence Her- 
time he devoted whole hours to holding com-| vey happened to be travelling in the neighbor- 
7 munion with ,her—(a se rapprocher d’elle.)| hood when the book came out; she immedi- 
he : In his marriage prayer, this touching petition | ately pounced upon the new author, (how like 
eh occurs: * Accorde que nous ne soyons pas|her, you will say) persuaded the family, (only 
a. . jong-temps separes Yun de l'autre, mais quc}a silly old grandmother, I believe) 7 
: Ja mort a l’un suive de pres, et de bien pres} “ Your sister would not speak so contempt- 
vile i celle de lantre.’ [could give you many an-}uously of Julia’s near relative if she knew 
nol ; ecdotes of a similar nature; but I perceive|her teal worth,” said Cecil, lookingyeff the 
: your friend returning, and | must make my! letter. 
ox | adieus and depart.” “Not having a taste for grandmothers, I 
nal be Plenty of news from merry England,”|can’t say,” replied Stapleton, 
> in said Stapleton, flinging down several letters. Cecil resumed his perusal of the epistle : 
uplie- ft ef blessings be on government franks.” |“ persuaded the family (only a silly old grand- 
shati- " “From home at last!” said Cecil, taking | mother, [ believe) to allow the youthful geni- 
amily if his share, in the contents of which he was|us to be introduced into society under her 
their | presently absorbed. her auspices; and the conclusion of the matter is, 
rane “ You look perplexed,” said his companion, |that she is now established for the season, at 
ie old, observing him after the perusal of the dis-| what you used to call Mrs. Lawrence Her- 
to ex- patches. “All well, I hope, at Hemdon?” | vey’s repository for lions. Her present favor- 
fined “Yes: but some lIctters, of a prior date to] ite is one whose merits are too decidedly ac- 
shough # these, seem to have been Jost, and I am left to] knowledged by the public voice to need her 
is, and % puzzle my way through a village mystery as patronage, or even suffer by it. By next sea- 
hehun- = best I can. son she will have found another Phenix, and 
4 “Is the mystery of love or death, or botl?”’| the reigning one will be degraded into a daw, 
erand,” j “Of neither; and yet it may be of the for-| Meanwhile, she has pluuged her rural distin- 
take 8 : mer, for she may be married. The fact is| guee into al] the gaieties London affords.— 
the post simply this, and I do not know why I should |I am dying to see her; but as I am going to 
ed. By feel so surprised :--a very charming girl, butja party at the repository next Monday, and 
be tired still only a girl in years, who has never been| to-day is Friday, [ shall not have to die long. 
shall | fifty miles from home, who has had few advan-| Miss Osborne is but little above twenty-one, 
L expect | tages compared with what her fortune and| full of brilliant energy in conversation, and so 
talents entitled her to--” unmannered, that a few select specimens of 
, yneasy ny You mean your clever pupil, that I used} the vielle cour lift up their hands, call her an 
om home to‘plague you about, Miss—Miss—what was| enthusiast, and hope she will come to no 
ier name?” harm. I should think, from what I hear, that 
re of Ste- “ Julia—Julia Osborne—the very same :—|she is a compound of Italian passion, English 
cy col powell, these letters speak of her as my ‘ highly | thought, and French vivacity.” 
ne inter distinguished friend,’ and contain the expres-|_ “| have made up my fancy to fall in love 
ad alrea- sion of strong fears as to the effect her bril-| with this Miss Osborne,” said Stapleton, as he 
tion. He tant debut in London may have on _ her! took back his sister’s letter. 
rked his mind. : “ Who is this Mrs. Lawrence Hervey ?” in- 
be term>- “ Very patriarchai indeed ; but let me see} quired Cecil with some anxiety. 
y to his Whether one of my letters may not solve the! “A rieh, silly woman, the relict of a rieh, 
he might mysery; my father’s—no, that is full of the!silly man.” 
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“ She cannot be a desirable chaperone for a;only had four letters from you in three months. 


gentle, gifted, shrinking girl.” 


You know Iam but a poor scribe, and as you 


“ Bat if I have any skill in the physiogno-jhave taken to writing for good and all, 1 hope 
my of character, and if my sister reportsaright, | it may turn out for good in the long run, both 
I should conceive Miss Osborne to be a girl|for this world and the next; I do think, my 
who will infinitely prefer being a chaperone |dear child, that you might write to me often- 


to herself. Don’t look cross now, or I’! not! er. 


And another thing that I think, is, that 


tell you a syllable more about Mrs. Lawrence | you ought to be thinking of coming back; it 
Hervey ; that is supposing you wish to hear|does not look well for young people to be too 


more. 
*- Indeed, I do, and I wish it seriously.” 
“ Just as you wishevery thing. 
she is a lion-hunter, and during the season 
is seldom without some world’s wonder of an 
author, artist, or preacher, whom she burns 


. 


long away from their own relations, who 


must, in the nature of things, care most about 
Well then,|them; not but whatI am sure Mrs. Lawrence 


Hervey is a most creditable acquaintance for 
you, and from your account of the number of 
servants she keeps, must live in a vastly gen- 


incense to, and persecutes with an apotheo-|teel style; and very much obliged I feel for 


to (7? 


sis. 

“ And what becomes of them afterwards.” 

“QO! she generally discovers that she has 
been beguiled into ido] worship, and that her 
divinities are mere mortals. However, her 
present fever-fit seems unusually strong, and 
whilst it lasts Miss Osborne will lead a very 
pleasant life; for my lion-hunter lives in cap- 
ital style, associates with the best people, and 
is the most devoted friend in the universe—- 
till she is tired; then f 

“ Then what?” 

“O nothing, only the matchless favorite is’ 
marched off into Bluebeard’s blue room, and | 
another and another stills succeeds.” 

“1 would Julia were in her blue room 
now !” 

“Jealous! jealous! I declare !—cut upon 
thee, white-faced Othello! What! would’st 
doom this paragon of wit and genius to the 
Steinthal and a long woollen jacket !” 

* Raliy away, Marmaduke, but don’t fancy 
you comprehend either the case or my feel- 
ings.” 

“To a long woollen jacket at Steinthal, or 
somewhat better still, to a brown stuff gown, 
and a basket of ‘unmended stockings, in an 
English parsonage! Well, if you are going 
away in despair at my folly, guod bye; but 
what think you now of your fair Rocheois 
peasants, your illustrious three !” 

“] think them illustrious still,” replied Ce 
eil, quietly, and left the handsome, teazing, 
spoiled youth to himself: 











CHAPTER X.. 


For a‘ that, and a’ that, 

Their diguities and a’ that, 

The pith o° sense and pride 0’ worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 
Burns. 


Lerrer rrom Mrs. CarwaMpTon TO JULIA. 


Inpeep, my dear child, I can’t say but I take 


her kind notice of you, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity of your seeing the sights of London so 
nicely, and though you don’t mention the li- 
ons in the Tower, nor Mrs. Salmon’s wax 
work, nor the king, nor the whispering galle- 
ry at St. Paul’s, I dare say you have been 
greatly delighted with them all, and it will be 
something for you to remember all your days; 
and I can’t but mention another thing, that 
you might have told me rather more of what 
you saw, and not keep filling your letters with 
accounts of great balls and routs, and fine peo- 
ple’s compliments, for I dare say none of them 
will ever come near me, and what the better 
am I for knowing their names! But be sure 
thank Mrs. Hervey for the silk cloak 
she bought me, and which I thought very 
dear and ugly, but you need not say any 
thing about that, only that I am very much 
obliged. Be sure thank her too, for the two 
lobsters and the salmon, which all came_ to 
hand, and just in right time too, for | had in- 
vited several of the neighbours to dinner, Mr. 
Mortimer, and a Captain Egerton, who is 
staying in the neighbourhood, and seems to be 
looking after Annette; and Mr. Percy, and 
for a wonder he came, which I thought a com- 


fish came just in time, and made the dinner 
very handsome; there only wanted my Julia 
to make it just the thing. Salmon and _lob- 
ster sauce, and white soup, and ducks and 
green peas, and a fore quarter of lamb, and 
foul curric, and a calf’s-head hash, and sweet- 
bread patties, and a few other things, and a 
remove of sweets. Every body asked after 
you, and hoped you would not forget your old 
friends; and Captain Egerton said, he heard 
you were greatly run after, and that every 
body spoke very handsome of you, which it re- 
joiced me to hear. All the newspapers and 
magazines that you sent came safe, and I 
have lent them about, as I suppose you wish- 
ed ; they certainly say very handsome things 
about you, and your book that you wrote an 
got printed without any of us knowing ally 
thing about it; but all is not gold that glitters 





your silence very unkind, seeing that I have 


my dear child, and it does surprise me greatly 


pliment, and a few others, and the present of 
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that strange people should have found out so 
much in you that [have hved with you twen- 
ty years, ‘and never found out ; I dare say they 
are all very good people; but for all these fine 
things that they have said about you, I’m sure 
there’s not one loves-you so much as your poor 
old grandmother, that I am afraid will soon be 
dead and gone; for I have been very poorly 
of late, such pains in my head, and no appi- 
tite, and not able to sleep of nights, and a con- 
stant sinking at my stomach, but I never 
told you this betore, for | did not want to spoil 
your pleasure ; but [ think now it is time you 
came home, and as Mary Martin is gone home 
ill, | have noone to wait on me that knows tay 
ways, or how I like my gruel made. Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy, and Mr. Mortimer. and Annette, 
have ali been very good, and send their love 
to you; but I think Mr. P. means to write 
himself, he said he should. They heard from 
Cecil not long since, and Mr. Stapleton is so 
much better in health that they talk of com- 
ing home directly, and then Cecil will take 
priest’s orders, and very likely be his father’s 
curate—for Mr. P. is not so strong as he was 
before his last winter’s cough—till he gets a 


living. I hear Lady Allerton is full of his 
. fo) ‘ . vel . . 
praises. Sucha prince of a young man for 


kindness and discretion, and has such influ- 
ence over Marmaduke, who is but a self-will- 
ed youth, from all I hear; so, of course, the 
family will get him a living, or something. 
I don’t know that I have any thing else to say, 
except my dear love, and to tell you how 
proud we shall all be to see you back again, 
and I shall get your bed aired directly, and 
have the garden done up, and the house clean- 
ed, and every thing in order to receive you; 
and be sure tell all the lords and ladies who 
have noticed you so, how much obliged to 
them lam, and that I shall always be glad to 
see any of them when they come this’ way, for 
| have two spare beds, and a good, roomy 
coach-house that I never use, and a handsome 
five-stalled stable; and so farewell till we 
meet, prays your loving grandmother, 
PrENELOPE CARHAMPTON. 


The above letter was accompanied by two 
ore epistolary communications, one from Mr. 
Percy the elder, and the other from Annette 
Mortimer, urging on characteristic grounds 
Julia’s immediate return to Hemdon. 

The former mentioned his decided impres- 
sion that the health of Mrs. Carhampton was 
breaking up, and with grave but affectionate 
solicitude, adverted to the probable disadvan- 
tages of so sudden a change of life as the one} 
Which Julia had recently experienced. “ I[| 
sympathise, my dear girl,” wrote the excel- 
lent man, “I sympathise in the exultation 
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less power, and a character of less energy. I 
gy 


the really great writers living at this time, 
whose friendship is silent fame, and by study- 
ing whom, your own mind will at once grow 
in humility and strength. Even your tempo- 
rary dissipation, (that is an unpleasant word, 
but our language affords no other that will en- 
able me to avoid it) may I conceive be rene 
dered innoxious, if not a positive advantage, 
as respects the acquisition of self-knowledge, 
and materials for reflection on modes of opi- 
nion and character in general. I can com 
ceive all this, if, to speak in your own style, 
you have not dissolved your pearl—if you 
are not losing your relish for domestic life— 


your principles and character. But you must 
come home now, quite as much for your own 
sake as your grandmother’s. Adulation is the 
opiate of life; often taken it is difficult to 
leave off. Notoriety is not distinction; praise 
is not fame; and one book does not make a 
reputation ;—you have done wonders, but you 
have infinitely more to do yet. Come home, 
my dear girl; and though you may think us 
all very stupid people at Hemdon, yet look- 
ing no further even than the temporal advan- 
tage of your mind, it will be better for you to 
|live:- mainly in retirement. Study—think— 
feel; admire God’s works, examine your own 
heart, and lay plans for the future ; but let all 
be done qnietly and at home.” 

“It is all very grand, (we now quote from 
Annette’s letter) very grand indeed; every 
thing you te!] me—your soirees and conversa- 
ziont, and balls, and routs, and parties three 
of a night, and your very fine compliments 
from very fine people, and your introductions 
to distinguished, really distinguished people, 
and your visits to artists’ studies and sculp- 
ture rooms: ii is all very grand, and I am de- 
lighted that it all delights you, and that you 
are admired as you ought to be: But still, 
dear Julia, if you don’t write to me very soon, 
and if you don’t come home very soon after- 
wards, I shall begin to have a half wander- 
ing doubt on the subject of your remember- 
ing us; and shall some night apostrophise one 
of the nightingales in Lord W.’s woods :— 





Tell us, thou bird of the solemi: straiv 
Can those who have loved forget? 

We call, and ibey answer not again ; 
Do they love—do they love us yet 7° 


So you see I ama little, just a little jealoas, 
lest these fine things and people should put 
me out of your head; but I will not be so un- 
just as to suspect any thing of the kind. To 





you must naturally feel at having triumphed, 
and with circumstances of romance that wil] 

y ~ | 
to you endear the triumph, over disadvantages | 


tell you the truth at last, dear Julia, I have a 
very particular reason for wishing you at 


* Mrs, Hemans. 
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that must have been insuperable to a mind. of 


rejoice, too, at your personal access to some of 


if you are not filing away the individuality of 


ciple —— 
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Hemdon before the next fortnight js gene #jthey belong to people that you may never see 


the gentleman whom I have mentioned. 10} 
you so often will I fear turn out the‘ very, | 
very charming person.’ Do you remember | 
that conversation with papa about the fairy 
gift—when you chose Fame, and I chose—- 
well, I want you to see Captain Egerton be- 
fore he goes back into Hampshire; for he de- 
clares that I have promised to return there 
after his next visit te our neighbourhood ; and 
to tell you the truth, I believe I have; so it is 
perhaps as we!l that—but I will tell you no 
more till you conie home, and see yourself 
whether he has not wit and wisdom enough 
(he is eleven years older than myself) to ex- 
cuse my liking him so very much as I do; to 
be sure, papa knew his father very well, and 
that I think makes some difference. ‘There 


again.” 





CHAPTER XL 


Dear above every boasted altainment ac- 
quired tocompel applause from the world, 
are those dispositions which cheer the 
hour when no stranger ts present to ad- 
mire, and shed that sweet influence which 
links the heart to home !—H. .M. Wu- 
LIAMS. 


fn five days after receiving the summons 
home, Julia was seated by her grandmamma’s 
side, delighting the old lady with the histories 
omitted in her letters, “ of all she had seen.” 


‘The kinder and more natural, if less imagi- 


is but one thing about him that vexes me real- 
native feelings of her nature, were manifest- 


ly, he will not go into raptures about you. ‘ Is 
not her book charming! I say. ‘Yes,’ he/ed in a warmer manner for having been re- 
will reply, ‘ very wonderful for oue so young, ‘cently impeded. She found, too, that it was 
but ‘Has she not distinguished her-| pleasant thing to come home and be loved; 

self amazingly? ~- Amazingly, but : |to come home and be a centre of attraction to 
‘ Nay then, if you can say nothing without @| the hearts of proved friends ; and perhaps she 
but, go your ways, and fetch my canary some enjoyed, and they manifested, more than ei- 
chick-weed.’ Do come home, dear Julia.” ther party were aware, a certain deference of 

“It is out of the question, my dear child,” | manner which proclaimed a sense of her new- 
said Mrs. Lawrence Hervey, when the pur-)|y gequired claims to consideration. They 
port of the despatches from Hemdon was} were proud of her, and she was gratified to 
communicated to her; “quite impossible—| find they were so. It was no longér neces- 
how can your friends be so unreasonable I) sary that she should conceal her inclinations 
wonder !—-—and before Lady B.’s_ immense | and opinions, the free and full indulgence of 
party—what cwn your grandmamma want/them was accorded to her, accompanied in 
with you! Besides, 1 promised to take you! most cases with free and full sympathy. Julia 
down to 8 Hall for a few days next weels;! now made her nearest approach to happiness. 
you are looking but pale, and I must have! She was honoured as well as beloved; if re- 
ye very brilliant against my next At Home. flection had matured her understanding, hope 

am astonished at the Percies; they should) kept her imagination young, and her circum- 
know the value of introductions—but good, | stances had the zest of novelty. Then she 
worthy friends are such plagues! By the|had not “thought too deeply or too long,” or 
way, did that picture 1 named to you suggest | jearnt to look through, whatsoever she looked 
any thing! Mrs. is a very influential | upon. As yet she had not discovered that ma- 
person, worth pleasing, so let it suggest some-| ny of her present enjoyments contained with- 
thing, my dear; and | have been thinking of| in them the germ of future sorrows, or that 
a title for a new book, you must have another | her simplicity, like the leaves of autumn, was 
out by next season; by the way again, love,| decaying under the mask of bloom. The past 
did you answer C.’s letter on the subject '— | was bright, the present was bright, and the 
What can your friends be thinking of! Here,! future was brighter still. What were her 
{ meant to take you to half-a-dozen delightful | feelings for Cecil Perey she could scarcely 
summer places, and then have dropped you at) define, though on his return from the continent 
femdon just for the winter; it is absolutely|he took up his abode at Hemdon, and they 
selfish to mterrupt you, going on so nicely as/aeain associated as old friends. Had she 
you are—absolutely unjust too; you belong!now seen him for the first time, the proba- 
to the public now: and when do they wish/bility is that he would have captivated nei- 
you to return ?” ther her heart nor fancy, but the remark that 

“Trmmediately; I must leave you in three 
or four days at the farthest.” 

“How tiresome!—how unreasonable! 
declare, my definition of relations is quite 
right—‘ people who are privileged to plague 
one.” Why, you will hardly have time to 
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Oftimes glad no more, 
W< wear a face of joy, because 
I We have been giad of yore,* 
is just as applicable toaffection. He had been 
the first who appealed to her imagination by 
discoursing with her understanding, and when 


Write in all the albums that | brought home 
in the carriage with me this morning, and 








* Wordsworth, 
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THE HISTORY OF 


were in a dream, loved_ him. 


vity, and the amiability and delicacy of hi 


feelings, that though she afterwards associated 


with many men far more richly gifted, fa 


more brilliant as companions, men who flat-|rieties of fashion, Mrs. Vandyke, the milliner, 
tered more, and whose attentions were, in 
fact, more flattering, her heart continued se+ 


cretly to regard Ceeil as the ideal of its ‘* near 
dear friend.” 


have chosen to acknowledge. 


most precious part seermggd no nearer its ac- 
complishment. She was disappointed, and al- 
most conceived that she had a right to be dis- 
satisfied. Disinterested herself, she was ready 
to quarrel with the disinterestedness of an- 
other; for knowing that Cecil had often in 
the pride of refined feeling, avowed a deter- 
oxuiav.s0 never to marry a woman with a for- 
tune, she attributed to this circumstance alone, 
the change she observed in his deportment. 


In that deportment there was an increase of| Mrs. Carhampton. 


deference, but a decided diminution of his 
former frank, affectionate cordiality ; a some- 
thing that set her apart and made her feel 
alone, that made her remember she was no 
longer a girl, but a woman, and a woman be- 
fore the world, every time they met. It was 
a homage that made her keenly sensible of the 
vast difference between praise and approba- 
tion, between admiration and sympathy. The 
consequence was what might readily be sup- 
posed. In common with all persons in whom 
imagination predominates, it was the unat- 
tainable that was the supremely valuable, and 
therefore—(the reader will remember that 
Julia is not intended to personify high excel- 
lence) her certainty of Cecil’s friendship, and 
her doubt of his affection, established, instead 
of utdermining,*her interest in him. But 
there was much to demand attention besides 
Cecil Perey. She had to be introduced to 
Captain Egerton; to dislike, abuse, slightly 
dread, and finally—discover him to be the 
pleasantest man in the world, and a very 
proper help-meet for Annette, notwithstand- 
ing his eleven grey hairs, to use Annette’s 
phiase for his eleven years of seniority. JHow- 
ever, after all, he was only about thirty; an 
age, as he assured his fair friends, at which a 
inn first beeomes conscious that he has ceased 
to be a boy.» "Phat they, on reaching the 
sume age, would be well advanced in life he 
Was quite ready to admit; but these are the 
pleasant contradictions of self-love. ‘Then, 


her heart began to stir like an infant before it 
fully awakes, she unconsciously, and as it 

- Then she re-}bride, Julia had to assist in preparing her 
spected his moral worth so much, had gradu-|friend for the very important ceremony that 
ally become so captivated by his gentle gra-|must precede her journeying thither ; and as 


Yet, without doubt, their style|of lace and lutestring. 
of intercourse was changed, and yielded less 
mutual pleasure than of old; though how the|maid fulfilled, the bride-cake disseminated 
change arose; neither party would, perhaps,}and Annette, like the bride in the Ancient 


Julia had in-} Mariner, “red as a rose,” departed to bloom 
dulged in a romantic vision, part of which 


she had realized, but the remaining and the 
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shire, to prepare Myrtle Cottage, which was 
the name of his abode, for the reception of his 














s}she held no heterodox opinion on the non-im- 
portance of cress, and from her recent visit to 
r}the metropolis had seen some of the latest va- 

















hailed her as a kindred* spirit, and suffered 
her to give the casting vote on many import- 
,j;ant subjects connected with the government 


























When all was done—her office as _ brides- 























in her own home, even then Julia had much 
to occupy her mind. Many of the new friends 
and acquaintances, made during her absence 
from home, enforced agreeable claims upon 
her attention ; some by calling, led by their 
travels into the neighbourhood ef Hemdon, 
gome by giving letters of introduction to 
others, or by keeping up a correspondence. 
Thus summer and autamn wore away ; and 
the commencement of winter brought with 
it the new and painful occupation, of watchin 
the gradual] decline of our poor old friend, 
She seemed to be under 
the influence of no decided complaint; it 
was, as Dr. Simpson observed, a literal disso- 
lution of the animal functions; and the pa- 
tient seemed to fade rather than decay. She 
grew weaker and weaker; first, less and less 
florid; then more and more pale: the “too, 
too solid flesh” melted ; and for ome who had 
been a very palpable substance, she declined 
into a shadow. Before the first leaf looked 
green, even of the trees that look green 
soonest, she was gone to be mistress of a much 
smaller house than the one she had so long 
and kindly ruled, and to be wept upon by the 
night dews, without any fear of cold: before 
the first leaf looked green, she was dead. 
Her last days were at once touching, edify- 











































































































































































































ing, and amusing. She had always prided 
herself on being what she termed “a good 
liver;” but her religion had been a whole- 
some prejudice, rather than an enlightened 
and enlivening prineiple; every sermon was 
to her, as we have seen, “true orthodox gos- 
pel;” she had never reasoned, that perhaps 
was as well; but it was not so well that she 
had never reflected. If, however, she had 
inuch to learn, and more to unlearn, she had 
the true teachable spirit; and when, during 
her long illness, she was brought to appre- 
hend that there is but one “true orthodox 
gospel,” she received it into an “honest and 
good heart,” held it fast, and died with it. 

Therefore, to any proud, doubting, self-will- 
ed, self-tormenting, if more highly refined 





whilst Captain Egerton went back into Haimp- 
Vou. Ul. No. &. 


person, her closing scene might have afforded 
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edification, as showing the peace in which they 
who are spiritually little children can pass 
unto that unknown world, which to the un- 
believer is shrouded with clouds and thick 
darkness. Yet the mingling of natural cha- 
racter, and old habits and associations, not in- 
frequently gave a gentle tinge of the ludicrous 
to her most serious discourse. 

“ Julia, my love,” (this was her last speech) 
“come and read to me, but don’t bring me any 
book but the Bible; I used to think Blair’s 
Sermons very fine,—but I can’t do with any 
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of adhering to its object “through evil report 
and good report,” faithful unto death. She 
had loved her grandmother when alive, and 
lamented her now she wasno more ; but never 
having had her domestic feelings made a 
source of intellectual improvement, or con- 
nected in any way with her imagination, the 
energies of her hearthad somewhat merged 
themselves in the energies of her wnderstand- 
ing. Kind and affectionate to all, she had yet 
early learned, perhaps loved, to live alone ; 
to carry on two existences at once, the hid- 





body’s sermons now, not even Mr. Percy’s 
—but that is no fault of his; when flesh and 
heart fail, there is nothing like a verse out o 
the Bible. I often thank God heartily for 
having given it us in verses; for when one 
gets a poor weakly creature, just at the point 
of death, one can manage to remember a verse, 
and you know, love, salvation is very often 
put in a single verse. Oh, but I am sadly 
afraid you will get to love the world too much 
—bless you, my love! I wish when I am 
one, | could send you a guardian angel to 
eep watch over you, for I’m sure you'll need 
one—you so young and inade so much of by 
ople ; but don’t, love, believe all that you 
xear. Mind your soul above every thing my 
dear child, for though you are so clever, and 
will have this house, and the garden, and the 
fields, and the two crofts—forty acres of land, 
and the hay that was got off them last sum- 
mer, all in your own power—for [ shan’t let 
Mr. Mortimer be your master, though I’m sure 
he’ll be a kind friend—and nine thousand 
unds in the three per cents, and twelve more 
in the five per cents—yet for all this, my dear 
Julia, you must come to dic, and dying is no 
such easy matter, unless you have the rod and 
the staff—read me the twenty-third psalm, 
love, and then draw that curtain and give me 
a kiss, for I should like to try to sleep a little, 
—this talking tires me sadly.” 

Julia did as she was desired; but the sleep 
that followed was not a little one. The 
slumber was never broken, for in it the kind, 
simple-hearted spirit passed into eternity. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon 
The world was all before them. where to chuse 
Tieir place of rest. 
Mitton. 
Scciety became my glittering bride. 
Worpbsworvn. 


Juna did not yet know the worth of affee- 


den one of the spirit, and the outward one 
demanded by surrounding things and persons. 
Good-humoured toleration may subsist with a 
most cordial want of interest, and none but 
the individual himself, know how vast the 
space that separates him from others, and even 
at times from himself. Without being what 
could correctly be termed religious, Julia pos- 
sessed that strong sense of duty which an- 
swered the moral purpose of a hedge of thorns; 
it kept her proud, daring, enthusiastic spirit 
within bounds, and made her timid of wound- 
ing herconscience. Therefore, in one sense 
she deserved to have it said, in the epitaph 
ter,a steady friend, and a kind neighbour;” but 
the degree of feeling which had accompanied 
this performance of her relative duties, was 
another thing. It had been sufficient to ren- 
der her tolerably contented whilst obliged to 
live in retirement, but now that she was free, 
it was not strong enough to reconcile her to 
remaining there. 

To re-quote her own words, she pined again 
“for the breathing world of society, where 
mind is king; for living intercourse with the 
great, the gay, and the gifted; for access at 
will to what is various and splendid.” When 
circumstances effected the temporary fulfil- 
ment of this wish, and, from a lite of seclu- 
sion, she emerged into one that mingled the 
pursuits of literature with the gaieties of fash- 
ion, the change absolutely intoxicated her 
intellect. She regarded every incident, per- 
son, place, and thing, through the medium of 
her imagination, and that 


Transformed for her the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the famitiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


London was enchanted ground, London life a 
paradisaical state of existence, and the sum- 
mons to leave it, more painful than she was 
willing to admit even to herself. Neverthe- 
less, her sense of duty did not allow her to 
hesitate a moment as to the propriety of re- 
turning; and in addition tothe satisfaction of 





tion; of one, that sanctified by the bonds of 
nature, is capable, even in a homely guise, of 
triumphing over every vicssitude of circum-| 


stance, every waywardness of character, 


la ~- 


doing right, she found, as we have seen,a 
|present reward of pleasure. But when Mrs. 
Carhampton was dead, and the first natural 
\and sincere grief occasioned by her loss had 


aid' subsided into affectionate and grateful remem- 


phrase, that she had been “an excellenticugiu- ~ 
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brance of her excellence, then, though by de- 
grees, the real bent of Julia’s nature began to 
shew itself, or more correctly speaking, to 
revive. Wealthy, distinguished, ambitious, 
and at two and twenty her own mistress, she 
was environed with brilliant perils, the 
more brilliant and the more perilous be- 
cause her ownenergy was the only oracle 
she ever consulted. Intellectually, that 
energy had guided her aright; whether 
it would now do the same morally, remained 
tobe proved: and it appeared that she was 
disposed to try. The first symptom that man- 
ifested her disposition to change altogether 
her style of life and place of residence ; was 
ennui. Hemdon wasdeclared stupid; not the 


people, they were most worthy people; not| 


her friends, they were the best of friends ; but 
the place did not afford the refined convenien- 
ces of a town; there was no immediate access 
to new publications, to new acquaintances, to 
spectacles and exhibitions; it was a lodge in 
the wilderness; it was not London. 

“ And that,” said Mr. Mortimer, “is a wil- 
derness of brick and mortar.” The next,and 
most infallible symptom that Julia meditated 
a grand change, was the arrival of Mrs. Law- 
rence Hervey on a visit to her. The mur- 
mers against Hemdon grew stronger every 
hour, and gradually arrayed themselves in the 
more imposing form of reasons. It was not 
merely disagreeable, but for one who had 
pledged herself to the public, and from whom 
much was expected, it was absolutely an im- 
politic residence ; she could not be seen. 

* Then be like the cuckoo,” said Mr. Mor- 
timer, 

“A hope, a love, 
Swill longed for, never sec,"— 


Or be like the lark, 


‘Type of the wise, that soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kiadred points of heaven and home.’ 


“ All very fine,” replied Julia, more than a 
little disposed to be vexed because her will, 
yet rather autocratic, was thwarted on good 
eroun Is; “all very fine; but I would much 
rather be the same poet’s* ‘wandering bird of 
Paradise.’ ” 

“A far more poetical stvle of existence,” 
suggested Mrs. Lawrence Hervey. 

“Ts it equally feminine!” inquired Cecil 
Percy, with the calm, grave, beautiful smile, 
that possessed such mysterious power over 
the character so opposed to his own. 

“ Ah,” thought Julia, and her heart swelled 
as she thoughtso, “he little knows that there 
are circumstances for which I would forego 
all wandering; but the lark, the cuckoo, even 
a very household bird, to come at call, and 
be content in the narrowest bounds, but if I 
ain not to be placed in those circumstances, 
——— 


* Woodsworth‘s. 
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why should I waste my life here? I will go 
and make my home in the world, and be happy 
there.” 

“I do assure you, my dear Mr. Mortimer; 
upon my word, my good Mr. Percy, (so Mrs. 
Lawrence Hervey would harangue on the 
subject), the dear girl will be quite lost out 
of London; and asone may hope that ulti- 
nately her writings will be associated with 
the British elassics, it would—would it not 
gentlemen—be ten thousand pities, that she 
should have to struggle with even the shadow 
of a disadvantage! and there exist many 
here: a pretty place, Hemdon, very pretty; 
but not a residence for a youthful distinguee,”’ 

“She would dwell amongst her early 
friends,” .suggested the elder Mr. Percy, 
gravely. 

“Ah! her youth you are thinking of; true, 
two and twenty is very young, but then Ju- 
lia’s profession ranks as age.” 

“And your auspices,” said Mr. Mortimer 
with a smile, in which one who knew him 
would have detected any thing but a compli- 
ment, “and your auspices, my dear madam, 
must, of course, supersede our old-fashioned 
notions of propriety, and rank as authority.” 

“My good sir, there will be no propriety su- 
perseded at all. Julia will have a very hand- 
some, a very sufficiently handsome establish- 
ment of her own, near me; very near me, in 
the next street if possible; [ wish I conld 
persuade her to take up her abode with me 
altogether, but that she will not hear of— 
(Julia had too much of the imperative mood 
in her temper, to suffer any dear friend to be 
so completely mistress of her movements) but 
that she will not hear of; however, she will 
always go into company with me; and with 
her talents, and reputation, and fortune— 
twelve hundred a-year she will have at the 
very least, if the place here sets well; why 
in London, with that, and what she may make 
by her writings, in addition, she may turn 
her life into a fairy tale: but we shall come 
down and look at you all now and then.”— 
And thus the important step was decided upon, 





CHAPTER XIIL 


So doth the ignorant distance stil! delnde us/ 
Thy fancied heaven, dear girl, like that above thee, 
In its mere self a cold, drear, colourless vuid, 
S-en from below, aud in the, large, becomes 
The bright blue ether and the seat of Gods/ 

Coveriper's Remorse. 


Broken up into scenes and descriptions, the 
next six years of Julia’s life would afford mat- 
ter fora volume; but a few chapters must 
suffice for their history. Fairly launched in 
London, her ineome enabled her, as Mrs. Car- 
hampton would have said, to “cut a very pret- 
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ty figure for a single woman ;” whilst her rep-|among whom she had grown and flourished, 
utation, and peculiarly brilliant conversation,}and who in their several relations had regard- 
rendered her drawing room highly attractive.|ed her as a child and sister, came by de- 

Mrs. Lawrence Hervey proved herself an} grees less often and fondly remembered, then 
indefatigable chaperone, for she took care|to be less frequently and frankly written to, 
that her young friend should see every thing,|and finally, with the exception of occasional 


and know every one, considered in a worldly 
sense, worth seeing and knowing. The ca- 
pability of gratifying all reasonable wishes as 
they arose ; the conscious possession of the 
power of pleasing; a new, Juxurious, and yet 
intellectual style of life; perfect freedom as 
regarded the regulation of her movements ;— 
the vivacity of youth not yet departed; dis- 
trust of others, even self-distrust not yet 
learnt; and the whole aspect and structure 
of the world resembling as yet a glorious, ev- 


presents, (as if gifts proved affection), entire- 
ly neglected if not wholly forgotten. Myr- 
tle Cottage formed an exception, because its 
inmates were of a gayer turn, and she felt 
that even their presence would have imposed 
less restraint upon her, from their having less 
title to give her advice; a thing that she grew 
to dislike in exact proportion to her need of 
it. And was Cecil Perey forgotten too! Not 
precisely ; but for the first two years after her 
removal to the metropolis, undiminished en- 


er-moving pageant ;—is it strange that Julia| joyment prevented the recollection of him be- 


was the enthusiast in society no less than she 
had once been in solitude? Energy was her 
leading characteristic, and whatsoever em- 
ployed it, yielded a delight that she never 
deemed less valuable because it was feverish, 
or less secure because it generally involved 
ambition. Nothing seemed poor, or vain, or 
minute, and very few persons absolutely disa- 
greeable ; for she threw the radiance of fan-) 
cy even around the conventional habits of| 
tashion, and walked, to her own apprehension, | 
enveloped in light:—but emparadised in dreams 
of intellectual beauty,--religious responsibil- 
ity and moral utility had “ no form nor come- 
liness.” Scenes of amusement were not mere 
accredited modes of getting rid of time in 
good company, but occasions that beautified 
existence, freed 1t from all aspect of coarse or 
common life, and cheated the spectator into) 
forgetfulness of the necessities and afflictions 
of human nature. The gay amenities and 
bland courtesies of social life witnessed on an 
extensive scale, did more than dazzle Julia; 
for a leneth of time after her introduction to 
them they really satisfied her. Besides, all! 
with whom she associated were neither frivo- 
lous nor fashionable; it was her pride to make 
her associates and oeeupations antithetical.—- 
She had her hours for study no less than for 
gaiety ; and if she often preferred brilliant 
paradoxes to sound argument, it was more 
from caprice than deficient judgment. Her 
mind had wings, and she made it use them.—— 
Society was her Cydnns, and the Egyptian’s 
glittering bark sailed not more gaily on its 
bosom. 








The gales may not be head, 

Yet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots like a bright plumed bird, 
Away, down the golden river. * 


But Julia’s real prosperity, using that word 
in an enlarged sense,was by no means enhan- 
ced by this gilded state of existence. The 
old proved, sober friends of her youth, those 


4 T. K. Hervey’s Cleopatra. 





coming very troublesome, or very influential. 
Yet even then affection for him had a secret 
existence ; it prevented the formation of any 
other attachment: afterwards—but this is an- 
ticipating. It wasa fact of that class that 
would be strange if not common, that after 
leaving Hemdon she never revisited it; and as 
her Hemdon friends were sober, domestic 
people, embosomed in their duties, they nev- 
er visited London. She had the power, but 
not the inclination, to travel in their direction; 
the Percies had the inclination, to see her, but 
not the means which justified their undertak- 
ing along, expensive journey, for the purpose 
of mere pleasure. Mr. Mortimer had passed 
through London once or twice, and had seen 
her ; but notwithstanding the cordiality of the 
welcome he received, he discovered that Ju- 
lia of Hemdon was no more. He pressed tor 
a visit, and met with gay excuses. Our he- 
roine, now rather restless than ardent, and 
accustomed to a life of variety and excite- 
ment, secretly dreaded the ennui of a long 
visit to a mere country place; im after years, 
many womanly feelings combined to keep her 


from throwing herself into the very path of 


the individual who interested her most: and 
at last, in a fit of caprice, or to enable her to 
gratify some expensive whim—for her taste 
went far beyond her income, she parted with 
her property in the country. Poor Mrs. Car- 
hampten !—it was well she was dead! ‘Time 
wore on; a third, a fourth, a fifth years laps- 


ed away, but not without leaving traces of 


their progress. T'he change came at last,sub- 
tilly, silently, as the shadow steals over the 
dial, subtilly, silently, but leading on to dark- 
ness. Love and ambition woke her mind from 
its first sleep, reflection and disappointment 
aroused it from its last. Novelty at length 
grew old; excitements ceased to be exciting; 
as the veil once fel] from nature, and disclos- 
ed enchantment, so now the shroud fell trom 
the world, and revealed—death. 
the sparkling sameness of her movements, va- 
ry them how she would, she first sighed fora 
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new life; then, physically weary of living 
constantly at high pressure, she dreamed next 
of a quiet one; vexed in the end with crowds 
and compliments,the first selfish, the last hol- 
low, she began to yearn after a life of affec- 
tion,—to dream once more of retirement, and 
devotedness—and Cecil! In precise propor- 
tion to the growth of her dissatisfaction with 
herself and all around her, grew her estima- 
tion of him, her fond reveries of the past, and 
vague hopes for the future; her love was like 
the basil tree, that 





“ —grew and grew, and brighter green 

Shot from its boughs than she before had seen.’’ 

From different causes, and in a less happy 
manner, she began as inearly youth, again to 
live alone, to be to herself both law and im- 
pulse, and whilst mixing as usual in society, 
to have an inner and separate existence ; but 
it was now the existence of sadness. Neither 
was Julia without cares and anxieties, in a li- 
terary career, as inevery other, there grew no 
thornless roses. Success made her timid, and 
she who once wrote, literally because she 
could not help it, with buoyant confidence in 
powers that few acknowledged and scarcely 
one understood, now that all spoke to praise, 
wrote in doubt and self-distrust,and could have 
called her hopes and fears, ‘an indistinguish- 
able throng.” Mental exertion was no long- 
er an instinct, but an effort; there was an ac- 
cession of power, but a diminution of pleas- 
ure: there came the looking before and after, 
the labour of comparison, the dread of fail- 
ure, the distaste to rivalry; an awakening 
perception that the unattainable would always 
exist; a delight certainly in what had been 
acquired, but a feverish desire also to acquire 
more. Then fame (using the word in a mere 
popular sense) was become tangible, something 
to be seen, and felt, and understood; its ethe- 
rial aspect was gone, it was no longer a bright 
mystery like the stars; or like the wind freight- 
ed with melody and fragrance, a celestial and 
impalpable element, ; but by comparison a 
common thing, the birth of common life. It 
might be calculated, weighed, measured, and 
debated upon ; it consisted in being looked at 
with curiosity, in being talked and written 
about, and the materials that went to its com-| 
position, were the notice of superiors, the hom- 
age of equals, the envy of inferiors, and the 
hatred of rivals. She felt, too, that her intel- 
lectual integrity was gone ; that her mind was 
amixed image of gold and clay ; that she lov- 
ed, sought, enjoyed, desired no one thing for 
its own sake ; that meretricious pleasures had 
weaned her from simple ones; that in seeking 
happiness by means of excitement, she had 
not only failed of her aim, but exhausted at 
once the streneth that should have sufficed for 
along life. Her imagination now clung to 
her for the same purpose that a demon follows 
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its victim, to blacken and to desolate with 
wild, unreal fancies. But Julia shall speak 
for herself, ina letter addressed to Annette 
shortly after entering the fifth year of her res- 
idence in London. 





y T 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Thou reveller in woes!—it is not well 
To pay Heaven's bounty with such fear‘ul fancies, 
SuLivan's Sivent’ River. 


Lerrer From Junia To Mrs. Eurerron. 


—Yers, Annete, I am cured of ambition, 
quite cured, but it is a cure like that which 
the coup de grace effects on the felon upon 
the wheel. Yet it is not with the mind as 
with the body; death does not follow that last 
blow, only a lethargy, on!y a painful swoon. 
You will call me very ungrateful, Annette, 
and I suppose Il amso: all my youthful dreams 
have been more than realized; with one ex- 
ception, | never formed a wish that has not 
been gratified ; “I have all, [ abound;” yet 
am I not contented. Whatever is purchasa- 
ble [ can purchase; and whatever is accessi- 
ble I can gain access to. I can assemble round 
me the gay, the great, and the gifted; nay, I 
ean obtain communion of mind, conversation 
that scintillates like the sparkling electric 
chain. Praise is not wanting to me—the 
world’s * frankincense and myrrh,” so that in 
its outward semblance | might compare my 
life to the fires of ancient temple-worship, a 
union of light and fragrance, kindled and kept 
alive amidst splendour, and song, and devotion. 
Added to this, my heart is really full of kind- 
ness; I delight to gratify my friends, each in 
his uwn way ;—to assist even those whom I 
do not know; yet am [ inwardly, habitually 
unhappy. Melancholy moods | had occasion- 
ally asa child, but that melancholy was a 
tender, simple, child-like sentiment, that help- 
ed to unfold my faculties and diversify my life; 
therefore I loved it. ‘The pensiveness left by 
a highly wrought fiction, was a soothing pain, 
a sunny shadow; and the wind that I have 
sat up to listen to, when it beat impetuously 
against my window, or swept in proud gusts 
through the trees, only excited energy and 
imagination. Even its mournful tones did not 
speak to me personally, for I had not learnt 
the language of the heart. That wind was 
not poetical, but historical; it spoke to me of 
the heroic dead, led me wandering amongst 
the ruins of gorgeous cities, temples that at- 


g 
tested the gigantic powers of their worship 
pers, and deserts in which shepherd-kingsand 
pilgrim-patriarchs dwelt beneath the palm- 
trees. But now there is another spirit in the 
wind, one that speaks to me of myself. When 
soft it seems to make the air sadly musical, 


with dirges and farewells; whilst in its stormy 





strength, it reminds me of the seraphim 
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when they spread their wings to abandon the 
temple of Jerusalem, and said, “ Let us go 
hence!’ The wind now is full of death.— 
And music is become sorrowful, perhaps J 
should rather say, “a sorrowful delight ;” 


gomething that awakens my mind from its old| 


and energetie dreams of power, to steep it in 
dreams of emotica, to kindle soft, exquisite de- 
sires atter repose—the repose of afiection.— 
Halfan hour’s listening to simple, innocent, 


child-like melodies—like some of the Spanish} 


ones, or the Willow song on the opera of Ot- 
ello, often suffices to make my present, char- 
acter and style of existence appear absolutely 
worthless. ‘Then books have lost their early 
charm. Knowledge—ah, is it come to this! 
knowledge, though it still invigorates my un- 
derstanding, no longer fills my heart with un- 
alloyed pleasure ; it seems only to open my 
eyes tofresh views of human crime and sor- 


‘row. History subjects one to perpetual doubt, 


and even when authentic, its records are lit- 
tle more than the records of might, passion, 
and prejudice, triumphing over truth, refine- 
iment, and right : 


** The vines lie crushed in the chariot’s track !’’ 


Aud what is the office of poetry? Little oth- 
er than to strew flowers over the various sep- 
ulchres in which the heart buries its dead ;— 
fur are not the chief subjects of its songs, ex- 
ile—loneliness—desertion--change—suffering 
—remembered joy (which is pain)—love in 
its strength and beauty, but love also in its in- 
evitable alliance with sorrow or satiety !— 
Yes, poetry may etherialise our nature, but it 
also enervates and saddens ; it imparts poison 
in an odour—slays with a jewelled scimetar. 
And society, that I coveted so much, and that 
has done so much for me—this robed, and 
crowned,and sceptered skeleton---this splendid 
mausoleum—this Moloch with diamond eyes,-- 
I begin to pierce its disguises---to apprehend its 
superb mockeries, Ory call it an unperial pa- 
geant---a triumphant processionin which | am 
an actor ;---well,if [ weara purple robe, walk 
amongst the---chained : or call me a spectator 
only of the same procession, still, Annette, I 
am exquisitely weary when the glare and ex- 
citement of its shows and games are past.— 
None know better than I do that this society 
is magnificent in its outward aspect, but in de- 
tail it will not bear inspection. The temple 
is barbaric, not Grecian; the worship is idol- 
atrous, not Christian. It isa divinity gorgeous 
in apparel, but a fire is concealed within its 
hollow bosom, and whosoever worships must 
cast therein the first-born of his soul---sinipli- 
city. Do not refer me to Nature for a well- 
spring of beauty and consolation;I ove her,but 
it isasa luxury, asan addition to other things; 

I could not be satisfied to live with her alone, 
and for her own sake. Besides, I deserted 
her once, and she does not, like Deity, call 





back her prodigals to her bosom ; there is no 
voice in Nature that says, “’ Return and I will 
receive youagain.” | have told you the va- 
rious changes that have passed over me in 
reference to the outward world,and the world 
of man; but I have not yet told you the worst, 
that which arises from what the world calls 
iny genius and my fame. Ah, what is genius 
to woman, buta splendid misfortune! What 
is fame to woman,but a dazzling degradation! 
She is exposed to the pitiless gaze of admira- 
tion; but little respect, and no love, blends 
withit. In society she is regarded as “a 
highly curious thing ;” and as her delineations 
of emotion are presumed to emanate from her 
own experience, a desire is roused to discov- 
er her private history in her writings.---- 
Her power of self-sacritice is less doubted than 
her power of self-command ; but the doubt of 
that, is of the two, more injurious. Howev- 
er much as an individual she me ay have gatn- 
ed in name, and rank, and fortune, she has suf- 
fered as a woman; in the history of letters 
she may be associated with man, but her own 
sweet life is lost; and though in reality she 
may flow through the ocean of the world, 
inaintaining an unsullied current, she is nev- 
ertheless apparently absorbed, and become one 
with the elements of tumult and distraction. 
She is a reed shaken with the wind; a splen- 
did exotic nurtured for display; an ornament 
to be worn only on birth-nights and festivals ; 
the aloe, whose blossom is deemed fabulous, 
because few can wait to behold it ; she is the 
Hebrew, whose songs are demande in “a 
strange land ;” Ruth, standing “amid the a!- 
ien corn ;” a flower plunged beneath a petri- 
fied spring:---her affections are the dew that 
society exhales, but gives not back to her in 
rain; she is a jewelled captive---bright, and 
desolate,and sad. ‘This is her fate, these are 
her feelings, if her character predominantly 
possess the excellence of her sex. If it be 
otherwise, if that which should be womanly 
in her is worldly, if she be not as gentle as 
vain, at heart a creature of ambition rather 
than of affection,she will be less unhappy,but, 
alas, she will also be less worthy of happiness! 
If she can revel in notoriety, feel it her fittest 
home and sphere, take pride in its separating 
influence, and gradually become native to the 
atmosphere of adulation, she may converse 
like a Du Deffand, or a L’Epinasse, but so far 
from winning love; she will not even be de- 
serving of pity. Annette, what isto become 
of me? To neither class do I belong entire- 
ly, yet I partake of the nature of both! I 
pay most of the penalties of one, without 
sharing in the privileges of the other. As 
regards the delight and glory of distinction to 
a woman, the veil has fallen from my eyes; but 
[I cannot recede, for 1am become enthralled 
by artificial feelings, and habits of a selfish 
and worldly tendency. To my better taste, 
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praise is dust and ashes; yet 1 cannot now 
live without it. Literary enthusiasm 1s no 
more ; but without literature as a profession, 
a void would be created in my heart, which, 
except I were a Frenchwoman, thrown once 
more amongst Frondeurs Girondists, | 
doubt the power of any thing to fill abidingly. 
I press, as it were by instinct, towards excel- 
lence; Ll read, I travel, | observe, I reficet, | 
converse ; but the set, specific purpose, for 
which all is done, at once degrades and deso- 
lates. ‘There is no abandon ; no child-like 
surrender of the soul to fresh and vigorous 
impulses, whether of thought or feeling ; no 
gathering ideas as if they were primroses ; no 
sporting beside the mighty sea of knowledge; 
10 Watchine the treasure-laden barks on its 
bosom, in secure and ignorant delight; every 
thing is a study for effect, therefore every 
thing is despised. I am an energetic machine, 
and even the poetry of my nature is becoming 
intellectual arithmetic. ‘The idea of death 
deprives knowledge of permanent value, whilst 
the sense of present loneliness paralyses all 
the finer functions of the soul A man may 
erect himself from such a state of desponden- 
cy ; throwing all his energies into some great 
work,something that shall beget for him “per- 
petual benediction ;” he may live for,and with 
posterity. Buta woman’s mind---what is it ? 
a woman---what can she do ?---her head is, af- 
ter all, only another heart ; she reveals her 
feclings through the medium of her imagina- 
tion; she tells her dreams aud dies. Her 
wreath is not of laurels but of roses, and with- 
ers ere it has been wornan hour! Oh, An- 
nette! IT was not made for the life [lead, but 
{ am subdued to the love of it. There is one 
human hand could snatch me alike from its 
fever-strife, and its fascinations ; if one voice 
whispered, “Come away !” [ should be dis- 
enchanted ; my early youth would return; 
my life would know a second spring, a second 
season of blossom; I should yet---but what 
use is it thus to speak! That hand is not 
raised ; that voice speaks not! 


1 
and 


CHAPTER XV. 


Farewell! the passion of long y 


s I pour 
Into that word. 


Fenicia Hemans. 


ONE morning, on returning froma drive, Ju 
lin was informed that a strange gentleman 
had called, and manifested some anxiety to be 
almitted. Maurice, her footman, gave no 
further information, so she passed on to her 
drawing-room, and the subject passed from 
her mind. After an hour’s occupation or 
idleness (whichever it might be,) the arrival 
of a presentation copy of a new novel was 
hailed as an agreeable divertisement, and Ju- 
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lia called for her paper-cutter. Maurice in- 
stituted the required s arch amongst the al- 
lumettes, toys, books, and bijoutcrie. that or- 
namented the various tables, and on presenting 
it, presented also a card which hed been lett 
by the stranger of the morning, and which 
he had previously forgotten to deliver. Julia 
took it languidly from her footman’s hand, ex- 
pecting to find it bear an unknown name; but 
a single glance sufficed to change her langour 
into agitation, for the card was in:cribed— 
Crem Percy. The new nevel was quickly 
thrown aside, and Julia paced the room in 
listening, feverish restlessness. A call from 
Cecil—what had caused it'—what might it 
meant Was that cold and simple spirit pa. - 
sion-stricken at last? Were the depths, or 
was only the surface of her own heart con- 
gealed? Alas! what mattered either of these 
alternatives now ! Her character was chang- 
ed, her tastes perverted, her habits fixed, and 
the spirited that once thrilled her, fled. These, 
and similar reflections, passed rapidly through 
her mind, excited by that simple talisman, 
Cecil’s card. By and bye footsteps were 
heard on the stairs, and Maurice, throwing 
open the door, announced (what a form it was) 
the individual on whom she mused. The last 
six years had not perceptibly changed him 
except it were to render his demeanour yet 
more passionless, the tone of voice yet caim- 
er, the style of expression yet simpler and 
more subdued. The change on the contrary, in 
Julia’s appearance, was so marked, that Cecil 
almost started as he approached to take her 
offered hand. But how great was the change 
within. Twelve years before, he had seen her 
for the first time, asa girl—a buoyant enthusi- 
ast; imaginative and sanguine toa fear; ro- 
mantic enough to provoke a smi'e, a high, wild, 
fitful, daring, passionate spirit. The last time 
he saw her, it was as a mellowed yet brilli- 
ant woman, her mind rich with golden hang- 
ings, her genius just acknowledged by the 
world, and she enjoying her spring4ide of 
fame. Her conversation then was original, 
yet in good taste; her general opinions sound, 
and rendered more interesting by a softening 
tone of pensiveness ; her feelings habitually 
under control, yet still flashing forth at inter- 
vals with sudden and Vesuvian splendour, 
making the beholder aware of depths beyond 
his vision. And now he saw her again, a 
highly dressed, highly mannered woman of 
fashion, courteous, conventional, and indiffer- 
ent on the surfaee, bearing within, a heart 
capable, like the tree on the ruins of Baby- 
lon, of a sickly verdure, an unnatural bloom, 
but unsound at the core, withered atthe rvot. 
Ife saw her now, with a lip that smiled per- 
petual contradiction on the asking, wander- 
ing, refuge-seeking eye; with a fancy that 
had learned to delight in worldly trifles; an 
imagination that grew dizzy when it strove 
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to rise into its pure and and natural ether ; 
with energies that only kindled their own fu- 
nera! pile; a dark and universal habit of 
doubt, a restless and‘universal desire ot change. 
‘lhus they met: but the spirit of the past 
rushed like a whirlwind over Julia, and bore 
her resistlessly beyond herself, her youth came 
back toher, her genuine nature returned, and 
it was some moments before she spoke. Sur- 
prise, regret, flushed the otherwise quiet Ce- 
cil, “i ventured,” said he “tocall on Miss 
Osborne on the eve of my departure from 
England, otherwise (here the speaker glanc- 
ed from his auditor to the splendid room,) our 
paths in life are now so distinct, I should 
scarcely have intruded.” 

Julia was piqued, and the woman of the 
world spoke in reply: ‘Nonsense, my good 
Mr. Percy ; however, am glad you like the ar- 
rangement of these things, | by no means feel 
sure that my poor grandmother would toler- 
ate this spending of her money, if she could 
return and visit me. I dare say you never 
expected to find me such a detormed trans- 
formed. I believe, nevertheless, | am in my 
element after all, (a sigh rather contradicted 
this assertion)—do you remember when we 
met last how I eulogised the gorgeous ? 

“ And do you remember when we met first, 
how you eulogised simplicity !” 

“ Really, one forgets one’s early follies.” 

« And your passion for flowers and poetry !” 

“O no! I really could not do without 


either, even now; flowers are the poetry of 


a fete, and poetry is the fete of life; but come, 
let us converse on your own affairs, where are 
you going !—for how long!—what for? Can 
[ or any of my friends serve you? And all 
important things in one, will you come to my 
soiree tonight? I will find you some one to 
converse with, as great a lover of simplicity 
as yourself; and for auld lang syne, you shall 
find fault with every one, commencing with 
myself, and no one shall laugh at you—there 
is generosity !” 

“Thank you, my gay lady,” replied Cecil, 
with his composed smile, “but I do not want 
apartner, and I donot mind being laughed 
at.” 

“ Well, then, bring your partner with you 
—he, she, or it, is, | doubt not, a producible 
person or thing. Come, I will give you grand 
names, endow you with befitting accomplish- 
ments, and you shall be lion and lioness, or 
lion and lionet of the evening.” 

* But I should not like a lioness for a wife, 
Miss Osborne; and such my partner happens 
to be.” 

“Cecil !” 

« Thank heaven for that, Julia! I began 
to fear that what I heard was true, that you 
were spoiled ; but that word, that tone, proves 
that you are safe in the citadel: dear triend, 
don’t let the world warp such a noble crea- 
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ture as you were made to be. You see f 
presume on our old friendship, and on my pro- 
jected departure for ever.” 

* No, not for ever!” 

“ Why, perhaps it is foolish to say for ever ; 
but ludia and for ever are strangely associated 
in my straight-forward, matter-of-fact mind ; 
you and your genius would disunite them, and 
picture a bright return, and I know not what, 
[envy you your mind after all, more than 
your distinction.” 

“I do entreat you, Cecil, I do entreat you 
very earnestly, to forbear speaking thus of my 
mind—it has worked me no good—it has 
been, on the contrary, what a belief in astro- 
logy was in the olden times, a source of evil, 
and blight, and sorrow.” 

“Do not speak thus of a gift bestowed by 
the Giver of good,” said Cecil gently, “ consi- 
der, too. how much good you can effect, whilst 
meaner—.” 

“Mr. Percy, | am too much engaged to 
listen to my own eulogies, or even to advice ; 
tell ine about your own concerns.” 

“You are as kind as ever, [ see. Well 
then, I have received an appointment to a 
chaplainey in the Kast Indies, which [ accept 
chiefly because it may facilitate an object, 
that for the last two years has lain much upon 
my mind—that of assisting our missionarics, 
either by furthering their translations, or by 
some means that may suggest themselves on 
the spot. The time is short, and the heathen 
part of the world may indeed be said to lie in 


wickedness ; so I would fain associate myself 


with the efforts that are now making to con- 
nect one with eternity, and ameliorate the 
condition of the other.” 

The surprise, not unmingled with contempt, 
which Julia felt on first hearing this announce- 
ment, was quickly overpowered by the simple 
earnestness with which her early friend spoke. 
—* But Cecil,” said she, * you never used to 
speak thus.” 

“ No, I had not then suffered, or perhaps 
enjoyed enough, to make me feel the glorious 
realities of the inner life.” 

* Ah! how well I know what you mean— 
you mean emotion.” 

* No indeed, Julia ; I mean hope and peace, 


the fruit of righteousness; I mean the life of 


faith,” 

“ I do not understand you,” rejoined Julia 
thoughtfully, “ why did not you speak thus to 
me twelve years since, when miy mind was 
blank p.per, or even five years since, when 
it was the same paper tinted; when I had 
motives, and energies, and youth, and youths 
spring of action—enthusiasm !” 

Cecil took her hand solemnly, (he perceived 
not that it trembled): “motives, energies, 
youth, and enthusiasm, are lovely words, and 
suggest lovely images; but Trutn says they 
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are vanities, if supposed absolutely needful as 
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The eter-} glanced at the remaining contents, before a 


ual future, which must be entered—the hap-|deep, child-like blush of embarrassment, crim- 


piness and good of others, which may be en- 
hanced—our own building up in excellence, 
depends on nothing so ephemeral as fervid 
fancy acting on fervid affections, and so pro- 
ducing what we Julia, I 
feel as if I should never see you more; pro- 
to withdraw your fine mind, at least 

little while, from the gay and gorgeous life | 
you lead, and entering that solemn wrrenmngard i 


term enthusiasm. 


mise me 


of the soul wherein conscience sits enthroned 
as judge, dare to ask yourself whether you 
of existence ;: 
if Inquiry, ¢ 

would co 


are fulfilling the ereat end 
having dared to inake tl 
act upon the answer. It 

away, to know that one [ have ever 


mfort me, 
when far 
almired in much, was become a 
thronchout.” 

‘What more, father, Cecil ?” 

“ Nay, I have done, Miss Osborne, pardon 
‘having said so much—tI really thought 
on the rustic bench under the old 
thorn tree, you know I used to be pre- 





Vy { were 


ptor there ;—Julia what is the matter !— 
you are ill;’—and without further ceremony, 
Cecil rang for an attendant. But by the time 
Maurice appeared, the agitation, excited by 
len remembrance, had passed away, and 
} n fp 1, declined lass 
ol ter, and with almost affected pi ) 
o 1 private mission to Mau - 


the inner cabinet I want, tell Victorine, the 
inner cabinet contained in the large one that 
stands to the right of my dressing-table. 
Since,” continued she, turning to Cecil, 
“you will not bring your—-i deed, my good 
friend, I am notill; pray do not look so anxi- 
ous:=-very well, Maurice, this is the cabinet 
[ wanted—since, as I was saying, Cecil, you 
will not bring your wife to see me, you must 
take her some memorial of her husband's 
friend. What is Mrs. Percy’s name?” 

“ Muc h like herself, pretty and simple ; it 
is Mary.” 

“Pre ‘tty and simple, but poetical too; we 
must adorn her suitably; here, this see 
cross—you don’t object to crosses, do you !— 
or this pearl spray—I should not like “tad to 
have any thing that I had not worn and liked 
myself; come, help me to chuse;” and Julia, 
with a hurried hand, covered the table witha 
succession of brilliant ornaments. 

Cecil smiled, and shook his head. These 
are all too gorgeous,” said he, “ for a clerey- 
man’s wife, even if destined to live in the 
east. | will take something, but of less 


value ; for though my Mary may not have 
courage to be introduced to so distincuished a 
woman as Miss Osborne, I can answer for 


her valuing the 
kindness.” 


slichtest memorial of her 
said this, drew the 
intent on finding some 
trinket ; but scarcely had he 


Cecil, as he 
casket towards him, 
less costly 


imirable | 


and | first, 
» to} of years was betrayed. 


; 
j 
| 
\ 


part of Julia, grieved surpris: 


fone, who humble as he 


soned his whole face. For a moment Julia 
looked at him in astonished silence, but in 
another moment, the blush communicated it- 
self to her own countenance with yet intenser 
slow. She perceived that her companion had 
caucht sight of what when the treasures on 
ipied their proper place in the 
aled from view-~a slight 

sketch executed by herself from memory 
ne years before, yet though a sketch only, 

la a urtline: re ‘semblance of the object of her 
last, and only attachment. ‘The secret 
Wounded pride was 
the natural and pre dominant feeling on the 
‘on that of Cecil; 
tor believe it who will, the idea of possessing 
the affections of any woman except his wife, 
had never till the present moment crossed his 
mind: ignorance of its own power may long 
exist, where humility and simplicity form the 
character. Julia was the first to re- 
and she spoke with calmness and dig- 
nity. * Reserves are of necessity at an end, 
but not therefore respect. Mr. Percy take 
that to your wife, and say it was my work, 
tl vajues her husband— 


the table occ 


casket, the y cone 


basis of 


cover, 


10 ~ of one who 
values him still.” 
‘6 Nobl Je woman—Julia--dear friend !—ne- 
cend to retain it asa 
memorial of one who will ever blend your 
name and another's in mg same prayer—of 
s, far away as he will 
soon be, is, and can be, poets: to your inte- 
sts, your best interests—can admire your 
verence your generosity—-long for 
your happiness, mourn——yet forget this dis- 
covery.’ 


ver—never !—condes 


renius——7 


“ Because too late?” inquired the eyes of 
Julia. 
They were answered by tears, but those 


tears did not say, “ Yes.” 

There wasa long, and earnest, and troubled 
silence. Julia was again the first to break it. 
* Our several engagements call us to separate 
now; make use of my purse and influence, 
Cecil, if ever the world should go hardly with 
you and yours.” 

* That will I never; it is enough to think 
of what you have already done ; your memory 
shall be enshrined in never-dying regard.” 

“JT would rather you made use of my 
friendship, Cecil—ido]s of memory are as apt 
to get broken as old china.” 

* Do not jest with me, Julia, for I cannot 
bear it. Give me something as well as Mary 
—something that. you have worn—something 
that it may wear. 

“ Will this do?” said Julia, flinging round 
his neck a gold chain, not costly but of deli- 
cate workmanship. “There have been some 
links broken off one end, but you will not 





Ah, it is broken here too, in the 
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middle; never mind, get 
and here is Mary’s cross too.’ 

Solemnly as by a dying friend, reverently 
as to a queen, yet with all the tenderness due 
to a dear sister, Cecil arose, kissed the hand 
she extended towards him, murmured forth a 
broken blessing, and then, without another 
look or word, turned from her and left the 
room. 

Julia retired to her chamber, and there, in 
the deep gloom of personal consciousness, 
wept long and bitterly for the past. The 
fiery dream of enthusiastic, yet faithful pas- 
sion—the fancy-drawn portraiture of all she 
might have been—the quick and subtle, if 
wordless analysis, of all she was—the de- 
thraldom to artificial tastes 


grading sense of 
and habits—the mournful impression of en- 
ergies absorbed in tritles—vacue feelines of 
duty, with utter dislike of its claims, coupled 
witha cold abandonment to desolate loneli- 
ness— were there not materials here for tor- 
But it was her 
soiree, and after three hours, Julia rose from 
her couch, decked her person with jewels and 
festal attire, again locked up her heart, again 
commanded her thoughts to their own © vasty 
deep,” again became like him whose soul in- 
habited a statue, and amidst 
flowers, friends and festivity (so called,) went 
gliding from group to group, the presiding 
and brilliant genius of the whole—smiling 
and exciting smiles, gay and the cause of gai- 
ety, never for a moment, off her guard or 
mind-betrayed. But afew more hours, and 
she was once again alone in her chamber, en- 
joying that ease of the wretched—liberty to 
unmask, Haggard and disorbed—a Pythoness 
after the moment of imspiration—cold, col- 
lapsed, and still—the play of feature ex- 
changed for rigidity—the full, varying, mo- 
dulated voice, dying into sighs and broken 
murmurs—even the heart that seemed to 
swell and burn sensibly, become heavy in its 
beating, and the breath that came and went 
like flame, subdued to suffocation --anguish 
exchanged for hopelessness, desperate effort 
for despair—thus sat Julia; not musing, not 
remembering, for her physical strength was 
too entirely exhausted; but perfectly passive 
and motionless, her whole being steeped in the 
waking sleep «f sorrow! 

She had dismissed her maid for the night, 
but Victorine returned with a packet, left du- 
ring the evening, with a charge that it should 
not be delivered till Miss Osborne had retired 
torest. Victorine gave up the packet and re- 
tired, Julia opened it as languidly asshe had 
taken up the card in the morning, and her 
languor was in the same manner dissipated, 
for within the last envelope was a letter in 
Cecil’s hand-writing, and a small Bible—his 
own, and full of his own marks and observa- 
tions. 


ture, and dreams, and tears! 


Mary to mend it—; 


music and| 


In due time the reader shall be made ac- 
quainted with some portion at least of the let- 
ter; but if he have scrutinized society, the 
character of man, andthe condition of woman, 
he will be at no loss to guess its style of con- 
tents. She who is brilliant in mind, and gift- 
ed with the perilous gifts of genius, may re- 
ceive the homage of saloons, may be courted 
as a companion, and worshipped asa goddess ; 
but for his help-meet, man chooses far other- 
|wise. Beauty in connection with simplicity, 
or even * wonder-working, weak simplicity” 
alone, determines his choice. Man does not 
secretly dread and dislike high intellect in 
women, for the mean reason generally sup- 
posed—because it may tend to obscure his 
own reeal honours; but beeause it interferes 
with his implanted and imbibed ideas of dom- 
estic life and womanly duty. A few chival- 
rous natures there are, able and willing to do 
the justice of the heart (a very different taing 
‘from the justice of the head) to women dis- 
tinguished by talent ;--firm believers in their 
jamiability, disciples of their gentleness, res- 
pecters of their independence, reliers on their 
friendship, trusters in their devotedness; but 
‘such men are comparatively rare, and their 
| power of doing heart-homzge to female genius, 
is no less a gift than the genius itself. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose and her duty ; 
And quiet joy her loveless ; 
And gay delicht her beauty 
[Harriey CoLeripcE. 


Iv is now time that we should take a peep at 
\iyrtle Cottage in Hampshire, the residence, 
if the reader will be kind enough to recollect 
himself, of Julia’s early companion, Annette, 
and the scene of much elegant, quiet, domes- 
itic happiness. Competence, as before observ- 
ed, will, under the direction of taste and re- 





style, than riches without such a presiding in- 
fluence ; and witty good sense in man, and 
delicate vivacity in woman, will charm en- 
nui from a domestic circle, or close con- 
nexion of any kind, much more _ habitually 
than qualities more highly intellectual in 
their rank, and more deeply passionate in 
their source. 

It was thus with our heroine’s friend and 
her husband ; nearly seven years had elapsed 
since the marriage, that Julia, when it took 
place, in her secret soul rather despised than 
envied. Personal distinction was then new 


to her, and the homage of society drowned 
the voice that afterwards pierced her heart 
with the constant cry of ‘“ alone—alone !” 
She ultimately, as we have seen, went well 





finement, produce a greater appearance of 
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pleased to London, whilst Captain Egerton 
en Annette, still better pleased, settled in 
their pleasant home, in Hampsdire. 

The former had seen enough of hard and 
active life in the service of his country, to de- 
serve and be able to enjoy well earned re- 
pose, whilst he had both the taste and the ta- 
lent to diversify that re pose with duties and 
pleasur:s be fitting the Enelish gentleman, 
the English husband, and in process of time 
the English father. As for Annette, she bade 
defiance to time, care, and marriage, and con- 
tinued the most charmingly untamed creature 
that could be imagined. Atsix and twenty, 
with two boys, who, notwith-tanding their 
beauty, evidenced the organ of destructive- 
ness in a vast variety of ways; to say nothing 
of those common and uncommon plagues— 
servants, store-rooms, shrubs, flowers, fancy- 
poultry, and an army of neighbours; not- 
withstanding all these things, calculated to 
induce gravity, Annette was still the lord- 
chancellor of larks, going through her duties 
as if they were only sports—-forgetting her- 
self till there was no one else to remember-- 
often exquisitely sad for others,—never 
lancholy for herself; though now aid 
just to prove her feminine mort: ul ty, a little 
playfully imperious, a little gaily despotic. 
She was an indescribable co: npound of child- 
ish artlessness, womanly sense, spirit, and 
tact; to feel her sympathy was like imbibing 
the dewy breeze of spring, it was se balmy 
and so gentle; and when she gave advice, it 
was as if the same breeze syllabled itself and 
spoke. Her wisdom was love, her wr 
was love; but it was the wisdom, ha 
and love of a nature 
sion. 


me- 
then, 


ppiness, | 
unimpoisoned by 
No wonder her husband loved, 
his ** winsome wee wife;” who, 
ing too refined for common life, 
mon life susceptible of refinement. 


vithout be- 


sixth birth-day 
those soft, bright May nornings, common 
when May isin good humour, that the two 
rosy children burst into the breakfast parlour, 
and dofing their caps, garlanded 
ve lv hawt! »}q) »d th 1] ivilece f 
carly hawthorn, claimed their privileges of a 
holiday, and arural gala in the evening. 


since his marriage, 


pas-| 
admir-|! 
ed, scolded, laughed at, consulted, and nursed | 


made coim-| 


one of 


with the| 
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wrote on your last birth-day but one--dear 
Julia, don’t you wish she were here to- day? 
Hfow she would enjoy our gala, and how she 
would inspiie us with her own brillianey !” 

“Orsay, how we should inspire her with 
ours—the brilliancy of happiness—poor Ju- 
lia !”’ 

What compassionate ipsolence ee Ju- 
lia, indeed !--don’t you know, sir, that she is 
one of the most distinguished women of this 
or any day !——bril!iant-—profound—-full of in- 
turmation—-fancy.” 

“ , ou are quoting the newspaper that Ed- 
t droppr d his bread and butter up- 
on, my dear.” 

“My friend, too, my dear friend, 
knew so long before | knew vour sauciness ; 
and loved--oh, so much better! Ah, you 
don’t know how she stood your friend—poor 


. } , 9 
f ! used to say. 


gar has jus 


that I 


) a ' 
it llow . BAHL 


“Poor fellow, indeed! Who is compas- 
sionately insolent now? 
“IT don’t care what you say; you are an 


odious, tiresome, Cross, stupid thing (even one 
of these ugly epithets was rendered delicious 
by the gay affection 


of the speaker's voice ) 
and I don’ t belie ‘ve 


[ shall care a straw for 
you after “ -<day—co you understand that Lam 


in earnest, Captain Egerton? 
“Perfectly, iny love; your every look cor- 
roborates your words. Ah, rogues, rogues! 


was ever man made so uncomfortably he appy ! 
one boy strangling me with his arms, ano- 
ther on one knee, and the most mischievous 
of women and mothers on the other.” 

‘Ah, indeed, you may pretend that; 
do you knew that [ am so offended at 
slight estimation in which 
lents, that [ purpose 
public ! 

* Admirable!—you will bring out a new 
edition of Reading Made Easy, enabling the 


but 
the 
you hold my ta- 
devoting them to the 


linfant mind to sustain five letters at a lesson.” 
It was the morning of Captain Egerton’s| 


“ Tndeed, 
poetry.” 
“You had better continue to be poetry, 
Aunette;—but look, those pet bantams of 
| yours are publishing : a beak-and-claw criticism 
on my flower beds—-really love—” 
“Ah scele rats—--p lacus ‘s-—pest! don’t you 


I shall only condescend to write 





|hear me coming !”’ cried the youthful matron, 
cried Coprinions catching up one of the garlanded caps, 
he caught up in his|darted into the garden through the window 
arms the youngest boy, who in imitation of his|that opened to the ground, and with her two 
brother lisped out, “* No lessons to-day, papa. *! boys in full career after her, began a chace 
“I do assure you now,” said Annette,!after the intru;ing bipeds. It was a pretty 
l.dgar has advanced as far as P in the al-|sight; the bantams spread their wings, and 
phabet; and, but for to-day’s holiday, would I|scampered and screamed, and their mistress 
verily believe, approach five letters nearer 7.”| scampeted after them, threatning and laugh- 
An incipient LL.D. I declare !-—but don’t|ing (well aided by the merry children) not 
you think, with a better schoolmistress he|an hah still, not a moment silent, making 
would get on faster?” the air musical with gladness, flitting before 
“Ah, ingrate!-—but who taught his bro-|theeye in ever-verying attitudes, light asa 
ther Henry to repeat the pretty verses Julialcloud, graceful as a shadow. During the 


“What a super) comedy!” 
Everton to his wife, as 


7 
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search, she stooped and was half hidden by afnow at this strain, but when [tell you that 
spreading laurel. Kdgar, the hero of Ul }Cecil and t have parted for ever, you will not 
z di . | , ] >» ot , “4 lie 

alphabet, seizing his opportunity jumped upon) oe surprised, But the parting is not all; un- 
her shoulders, and anon, there was fresh per OLE | Ircumstance 
glee and richer laughter, till Captain Box r-|} might lawfully follow him in sp 
ton, who had surveyed the whole group w ith ja thousand contrivances familiar 

the eye ofan artist, w alked forward to relievejed frie ndship, lose the sense of his loss in the 
his wife from her affiche, and as he did so, iv-|enjoyment of his mind’s presence. As it is, 


voluntarily quoted poetry. this must not, cannot be. He is aware of Iny 
* “All the earth aud air 


1 
ld be nothing: 
rit, and by 


l 
to priviies 
5 


ss if wou 


lai 
life’s lone secret; that 1 have loved him. I 


With thy voice ts loud, amaware too, that love for me never crossed 
As wiien night is bare, his imagination. Ask not howthis discovery 
From one lonely cloud : . ot z 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is| Was made, enough that it is made, enough 
overflowed. that we have met, mourned, and parted. lie 

With thy clear keen joyance, is married, Annette, and he came to tell me 
Languor cannot be, so himself, in guileless ignorance of my 
Shadow of annoyance, “gee : ‘ : os 
Never came near thee; feelings 5 he is married, and gone to India 
Thou lovest, aud ne’er knew love's sad saticty.| with his happy, happy wife; but I cannot 
Better than all measures hate her. Oh, that can never be the inst net 
enn, Poe ce cee natural to woman! If [ am wretched, why 
etter than a reasures : " ‘ . ° 
That in books are found, should she be miserable! She is fair, l hear, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of thel}and full of simplicity; not endowed with 


. nd : ’ 
uiitiegts venius—but when did genius in woman win 


— ye il _ love from man? My gilts; let them now 

Hat LOY Grain trast Ke . “ : - - 

Such harmonious madness pass for eer trom me, since they could not 
gage my he a ey win the only affection lever desired; and let 
The world would iisten then, as IT ani listen ’ a7. p : 

sales cs “le 7 ase“ the ambition that Jured me on with the vain 


ing now 
dream, that when the world praised me, he 


would lend a delighted ear; let the pride that 
pictured mea happy, not humbled captive, 


“A very pretty compliment, and very well 
delivered, Mr. Egerton! You have improv- 
ed I see since breakfast ; but pray were those 
verses meant for the boys or myself? feet, thankful to be rich only because | was 

“Why that we will leave unsettled, love; : : 
serve my compliment asan army does a par- 
liamentary vote of thanks; divide it amongst 
you, serve it out in rations of praise; but) heard of my success and was startled; his 
Johnson has just brought something that is refined and delicate nature shrauk from so 
unequivocally for , baa , ‘much publicity fur a wife; there might be 

“Ha! a letter from Julia : how strange! somewhat of the man, too, in disliking to 
that we should be speaking of her so lately ! receive honour rather than reflect it. ” He 
—dear boys go and play. _Alfred, come) did not dare to trust, for he knew not how 
and look over me; how delightful that it nisl: Ahem Aeteshananines +: itis teat te 
should come to day , But a hasty glance doubted himself, in his ignorance he doubted 
changed the mood of Annette, and before the me; when he was my preceptor he consider- 
letter was half perused, the gaiety of theleq mea child, when I grew into distinction 
morning was all gone. ‘The reader will not ” 
be equally surprised, but it is necessary that 
he should read the letter too. 


enabled to be generous—let all these perish, 
worthless, and evil, and vain, that could not 
win me love! Nay, that lost it me! He 


he regarded me asa queen; at first beiow 
his notice, at last aboveit. ‘Could I have 
asked you, inquires his farewell letter now 

“Vou have often expressed surprise, An- before ine, ‘could IL have asked you to leave 
nette, to hear me say that I liked being de-| your brilliant circles, your asistocratic asso- 
ceived; but you were not aware what effects|C!ations, ( ill made by yourself) to share the 
would follow being rescued froma state of|!onely hermitage of a village pastor? Could 
deception; the utter inanition, the deplora- | have been presumptuous en ugh to exact 
ble deadness of spirit: depend upon it, sor-|!rom you the daily attention te the unattrac- 
row up to a certain point has its energy —— tive duties of a household like mine! What 
and wretchedness its enthusiasm; but they | had I to offer in exchange for the pleasures 
must be connected with suspense. Certainty | you must have resigned! I did you injustice, 
leaves you nothing to do, or hope for, or hope | Julia, but the injustice is done; and penetrat- 
against ; itis ever after sailing over a deep, ed as my very soul is by the matchless gen- 
wide, waveless sea, a being borne uncon: erosity that marked your interest in me, God 
sciously along like the red dry leaves of au-| forbid that I should say I repent of my pre- 
tumn by the autumn wind. You wonder Sent ties; they are best suited to my charac- 
sind iter and condition, and your freedom, Julia, 

* Shelly's Address t) a Sky-laik. lis best suited to you. The time—suffer 4 
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THE HISTORY OF 


single word of exhortation, my greatly ad- 
friend; the time is past whereir 
domestic life would sutlice for 


miced 
simple 


heart and imagination. ‘lhe world has laid 


and thoug'! 


1 


a sorcerer’s finger upon you, 


it has not chilled, has changed you. Rouse,} 


therefore, dearest—with one 
dearest of women, and convert your pre- 
sent position into one of sanctity and glory 
The world is now your theatre, not of display 


but benevolence; forget yourself, all pl easant 
cone of pe rsonal happiness, and sharing as 

enius bids you, the penalties of royalty, as- 
pire to share alsoits privilege; that of exer- 


influence even where you are not} 
Regard your mind, not asa 
form the 


cising 
ka ioWwn. 
that has severed you 


your 


exception—| sympathy in my life, « 


curse 
common life} and ] am as truly grieved as even you 
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“My dear wife, Lam unfeignedly sorry for 

1] all this, and for all the parties, beginning with 

Julia and ending with von. 

| <Annette’s eyes thanked the 
1, eloquently than words could. 

“l assure you, mydear, I never felt fuller of 

| r less disposed to believe 


speaker more 


jin its value.” 

| * Cruel, cruel man!” 

; * My pretty wife, will you cease favouring 
me with those pretty titles?’ 

* Will you then please to speak sothat I 
may listen with pleasure; think of poor, poor 
|Julia!’ and Annette took up the letter and 
burst again into tears. 
| “| am thinking of nothing else, my love, 
could 








of your sex, but as asacred treasure best. wed} wi ish me to be; but you must let me sympa- 


by Him who has said, 
cive than to receive. 
ally hide the thorns of life by placing on 


It is more blessed to} thise after ny own fashion. 
If you may occasio: 1-| my honour, I cé annot join my tears to yours; 


| cannot, upon 


} ior dol believe, however many | might shed, 


them a blossom ora flower, if you are priv i-|that comfort would thereby be floated to our 


leged by your mental efforts to strengthen! 
weakness, console sorrow, and invigorate 
character; whilst the passive and the low- 
ly virtues shine in your life and speak in your 
conversation—oh, my friend, will not your 
reward be great, will not your happiness be 
ultimately greater, than if you had flung 
your wealth of gifts into the bosom of con- 
centrated affection, than if you had been an 
argosy freighted for a single heart? 
it is, Annette; he 
she were a man—just as if her 
were intended to go sailing over the high 
seas of the world, touching at a thousaud 
points, taking in or leaving a cargo at each; 
instead of being a little skiff moored ever in 
the same creek, venturing at the farthest but 
a little way from Jand, and then merely for 
the use or pleasure of her owner. But I will 
cast anchor somewhere, and without delay; 
send me neither advice nor sympathy; what 
should you, sitting at ease in vour elegant 
cottage, planting roses, teaching your two 
pretty children their ivory letters, or listeninz 
to your brilliant husband’s conversation, with- 
ut the slightest desire to be brilliant your- 
self; what should yoa know of a state of 
mind bordering on phrenzy? Farewell, and 
Inay you never know it!” 


affections 


‘aptain Egerton laid down the letter, with 
a countenance at once grave and perplexed. 
Annette’s smiles were completely gone, but 
she regarded her husband with a silence suf- 
ficiently interrogative of his opinion and 
tention. After a few minutes longer pause 
the gentleman took the gentleman’s own 
posture of self-debate; that of walk up and 
down the room with his hands in his 
After about a dozen turns, he returned to his 
seat, which he drew Annette’s side, and 
broke silence. 


pockets. 


There} 
comforts @ woman as if| 


friend. No, I cannot weep; but if you, my 
good little woman, will pack up my portman- 
teau in an hour, I will take the one o'clock 
coach as it passes our gate, and go straight 
up to London.” 

“OQ, my own dear Alfred !” 
“Your own dear cruel man you mean; 
well, and when I reach London, I will do my 
best to persuade Julia off any intention she 
may have formed of going into a convent—or 
of going mad—or going to die ; and I will, if 
possible, bring her back with me to Myrtle 
Cottage; and what with your sympathy, and 
my sense, and the scenery and the sea breez- 

» IT really hope we may do her good.” 

* Batthe poor children and the gala!” 

“Rogues! they must begin ta learn that 
the claims of sorrow are paramount to those 
of pleasure; besides, they will have all they 
were to have, except their papa.” 

“Except their papa; what a trifling ex- 
ception !’ 


| 


“ Well, I will not quarrel with any of you 
for loving my company: but go now, that’s a 
dear woman, and see after my portmanteau; I 
have some directions also to give—we Ml, we 
shall have half an hour for adieus and last 
words; allons’”—and the parties left the room 
intent on their several duties. 

By the time appointed, 
was en route for London, bearing with him, 
in addition to his portmanteau, a short letter 
to Julia, not written in Annette’s usual deli- 


Captain Egerton 


cate ladylike hand, for that haste and agita- 
tion forbade; but in its purport calculated to 


give as much comfort as the nature cf the 
| case admitted. 

‘Dearest Julia,” so ran the missive, “if 
you sorrow thus, what must Ido; even my 
darling husband and children, even my happy 
and beautiful home, will not suffice to make 
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| me quite happy, if I know that you are aban-} “Her mad verses!—dear me, what does 
doned to grief. Suffer Alfred to bring you|your ladyship allude to? But to be sure | 
i i to us; we will consult your taste and habits have not heard or seen any thing since the 
! | in all things; even the boys, romping as they |day before yesterday. W hat a strange thing, 
i are in general can be gentle, if they fancy and how excessively improper !—well, the re- 
) any one ill or unhappy. I shall be wretched | viewers will certs inly leave off their compli- 


ments about her womanliness, and so forth: 
absolutely, if she completes all by travelling 

alone, she will be a second Mary W olstone- i 
croft, and 1 suppose we shall have another 
version of “ Letters from Norway.” 


. till Alfred writes that he is coming back with 
you; but I shall comfort myse ‘It by preparing 
for your reception, and in putting every thing 
and person out of the way that I think would 
Ah, how miserable I should be my- 











ly is astonishing; but pray was not Miss Os- 
borne to have been your ladys!ip’s lion to- 
night?” 
“Certainly, and that odiou 
come to say that she is a sick lion, and neither 
can nor must How excessively pro- 
voking !—vow those mad verses of hers are 
just in the full bloom of a three day’s notori- 
ety! They will be forgotten, you know, Mrs. 
—— by the time her cold, or cough, or fe- 
ver (I hope it is nota feve r thou gh,) or whate- 


man there, is 


come. 





ver it is that ails her, is gr ad 


‘ annoy you. — 
” : self if Alfred had been Cecil! But, come to us,| “May L beg to know,” interrupted Dr. 
a dearest Julia; I will not ask you to be com-} Morphinus, “ may I beg to know whether La- 
; i forted yet, only come to us. Where should|dy has any authority for assigning the 
.) one weep, if not on the bosom of a friend.” | verses in question under that style and title, 
Li to my friend and patient, Miss Osborne ?”” 
' - “ Yes, doctor, unquestionable authority, uni- 
4 versal report.” 
pom *QO, | bow!’ 
CHAPTER XVIL. 
4 “ And the prefatory paragraph in the paper 
, mae ene ee that contained, and gave them that name too; 
: To flatier, fei insu here, read and be convinced yourself.” 
Po love wi le rea : ' 
y To leave as blindly Dr. Morphinus took up the paper. 
. .pR —— » ; . , . 
t Miss Bow es. ‘Fragment of a forthcoming poem—kind- 
’ 4 ' ness of a friend—talented pen—youthful dis- 
, *“ Wett, I really never heard any thing nO ta uguee—literary cire les— profound passion— 
1] ‘ n ne th?” 
BS strange—what will this wi th come to. }soul of no se x—versatile powers—beg to di- 
7 ‘And I never heard any Unng so shocking. | reet—fifteen thousand d: iily readers of our 
A ; What, as your ladyship observes, will this) ¢olumns—followi ing morceau-—Re ply toa Let- 
ip | world come to! |ter of Advice ;”-~- 
i 7 “It will certainly, my dear Lady —, and 
ei my good Mrs. ———, corne to an e nd some 
ii ay pruing , Miss O And so my last mad letter made you fearful, 
os ; time, but not a day soenor, because Miss S- 
i wns: telling anvy| Mine “Ancient,” my adviser, my good & 
. , borne chuses to go abroad without telling any - L J : 
; te one the reason; nor yet because she chuses to] friend ; 
 E travel unattended, except by her maid and! And having written a reply most tearful, 0 
i! footman.” | Such as a spinster sanhedrim might send, 
| af « But the appearance, my dear sir!—-a > ou dreaded making of my wits a slaughter, 
# “id : = : ‘ ; 
a come now, speak honestly, as a physi So quenched in flame your tears of iuk and 
i ) don’t you think the excitement of travelling water. At 
| : more likely to injure than restore our friend's | 
; ; 
| H | health! Iff could eet your opinion to back and| 2s st faithless of the faithful !—just as if y Xo 
aT as —— Square, an : 
{ i [ would really drive as far = raed (: “| Land my errors were so ill disposed, ( 
; ; s er tos amongst us. Come}, : . , a ' 
re i try to persui ude her to may amg Phat after the first slight poetic mi ff, Ita 
; now, doctor, you know you dread this travel- a 
1 lino” My wrath would not have sunk to rest and 
; int ao 
' é ; 3 — lor 
} “On the contrary, I advised it, and do hon- 7 dosed ! 
a if estly = you that l have a _much greater As if you had not won the richt prescriptive 
é " dread of her st: ‘ying at home.’ lo whip with words, didactic and descriptive. Af 
: “ Astonishing’ ” p te 
- th | « Yes, indeed, as your ladyship says, it real-| And what if I remain in bed till noon ? Ey 
{ es, 1n y p ' 


And what if I 


ones 


say wise things and do mad 


If better than this earth I like the moon, 


And better than some goud people, like bad 
ones ?— 


What if I wish I had a pretty griffin, 


To take me to the stars for tea or tiffin ? 


What if i tell you that the world so wicked, 
Is like ap odious book, a book of grammar 
> . ’ ? 

W herein the verb “ to love” has been omitted? 
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That hearts are anvils, whereon life’ssledge-] Tame down you tumults, though as aspens 
hammer shiver, 
Of griefs and errors, passions, pleasures, fall-}| Thoughts you deemed dead are vigilant and 
5) teh auick 
ng, } iu a 
A horse-shee matze at last, with din appalling ?| And let the eyes, that to your sou! are flame, 


a) } : me @ _ ‘he } 
fiash upca ice; anu if there de a pame 


What if I make an egotistic moral, 
And say I’m like a floating she!l or weed— | That stirs your spirit like a sorcerer’s spell, 
Of finer still, an ocean-rock of coral, Sending a dizzy creeping through your brain, 
That sea-worms house in, or as some think,| Pronounce it; and the sword-like word, fare- 
breed ? well, 
There's yet of this diseased, dark-bedded thing,| Speak ia gay accents; once, and yet again; 


} 
Full many a necklace made, and brooch, and| That wo.d may cleave your Aeart, but still no 


ring. doubt, 





. wicked, 

of grammar 
; 

een omitted! 


What if I say all this?—I’'m still when drest, 
Though not a beauty for la belle assemblee, 
Not 


To make a cavalier sigh, swear, or pray,— 


one 1n any turban, scarf, or vest, 

lam not beautiful, (admire my candour) 

But still, when drest, a good second-rate com- 
mander. 


Having my tongue in tolerable use, 
Bon- mots for cannon- balls not lacking wholly, 
With paradoxes for a blundertuss, 
Am I not armed either for feud or folly ? 
A man without a leg can serve the guns, 
And asad heart can manufacture puns. 


And if there be a sorrow in my soul, 

Making that soul a lamp-lic sepulchre, 
Requiem, or dirge or sympathetic toll, 

I never bid society confer 
On me, or on my svrrow; both are hushed, 
Shrined amidst marble —quiet because crushed 


And if there be a madness in my love, 
It does not kill me now, I died long since; 
Nor does it send me wakking ina grove, 
Or make me in white satin rave and mince, 
I talk plain prose, laugh and sometimes cause 
laughter— 
Torture, and dreams, and tears—these things 
are after. 
After and when alone; it is bad taste 
Ever to go a-visiting with grief; 
Leave her at home, or else well flounced and 
laced, 
Present her as your friend, Miss Mirth; in 
brief, 
If you do not, you'll soon be left to pine, 
No gentleman asks sorrow to take wine. 


Bmile, though the keenest barb in sorrow’s 


quiver, 
Strikes through your heart, until that heart 
is sick ; 





ty will asix you to her ront. 


Apropos of society, lll mention 
One room that’s quite a picture in its way; 
I’ve often heard there, wit enough to pension 
Twelve prosers with fifteea good things a 
day ; 
But argument its inmates elways crush, 


They like not living in a bramble bush. 


‘Tis quite an Italy—that little room; 
Affection, song, and sadness make it plea- 
sant; 
And round the converse hangs a fine, rich 
gloom, 
Far more delightful than if mirth were pre- 
sent ;— 
Making the fancy like a jewelled skull, 
There's one at Cologne) deathly, but not dull. 


Now this you do not understand, I know, 
(And do not care for) for your heart hath 
been 
As prosperous as your life 
Of comfortable things ;— I, less serene, 
Have neighboured nearer to the storm and 
sun, 


-a heaven below 


And, personally speaking, am undone. 


But I shall drink my coffee I suppose, 
And form with bread and butter a connexion, 
Morning and evening—just as if no woes 
Had ever of my spirit made dissection; 
The greatest harlequin on earth is sorrow, 
So now, my friend, farewell until to-morrow! 


“ Most unfeminine style for a woman— 
dreadfully indecorous !” 

“ Dreadfully indecorous, indeed, as your 
ladyship observes. Is that Italy of a room 
meant for her own?” 

“Oh no!——not so bad asthat; I have some 
reason to think Miss Osborne intended a deli- 
cate allusion tomine. Well, doctor, what do 
you say to all this ?’* 

“I say nothing my dear Lady ———, be- 
cause I happen to know the real circum- 





| 
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ty 
} 
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stances of the case. Will your ladyship al- 
low me to put this paper in my pocket ?” | 

* Not on any account, my dear doctor; you} 
may read what follaws, but no taking away 3} 
come, give us the remainder in your own cle-| 
ver, effective, variable style. Ah, what a pity 
you are nota lion! There, read—read—you 
will find some interesting peeps into what | 
suppose one may consider private history ; 
there, skip the large print and give us the 


oss 


‘Farewell after a Visit 7° ”— 





And it is time that I should say farewell! 
I thought I could have done so, without sigh- 
ing; 
Have even left a home of song and spell, 
Without the ignominious sin of crying; 
But nature triumphs, triumpis over art, 
And mournful feelings prove it sad to part. 


Ihave been happy here—that says too much; 
I] have been tranquil then—nay, that s»ys 
more ; 
Vell then, ve known a habit, call if such, 
Of sadness with excitement gilded o’er, 
That every sense-proud soul would just call 
frightful ; 
3ut I, a child of fancy, deem delightful. 


Farewell, thou little darling cabinet room; 
Thou art a likeness of thy habitants, 

An union strange of gaiecty and gloom; 
Philosophy, I don’t allude to Kant’s, 

W ould call this union an hypothesis; 

But poetry oft sees how very true it is. 


Farewell, dear room, for } shall soon ke gone, 
And then there’ll be an extra empty chair; 
And after all the fine things said and done, 
I think farewells are chiefly noted there; 
Your chair is empty, at another’s service, 
Proser, or wit, king. scholar, saint, or deryise. 


We part, and vow for ever to remember, 
(There are ten comedies in one for ever) 
Our visit in its slightest meanest member 
Is shrined within our bosoms, and—no never: 
Will we resign that most endeared connexion, 
Until there comes a general resurrection. 


And then we get into our chaise and pair, 
Filled with our luggage, selves, and con- 
stancy, 
For ten miles ‘if the scene’s not very fair) 
We think of what we've left; ten more; 
and we 
Begin to find that fancy yet can frisk it, 
And wish we had remembered a dry biscuit. 


Arrived at home, we praise the 


past, our 
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And all they did for us, so kind, delightful! 
We write tothank them, and the matter ends: 
The vew, the near, the present—am I spite- 
ful 
Thus to speak truth ?—the present, new, and 
near, 
Are fetters to our souls, and must be here. 


|So now I never promise thought eternal, 


Not even to myself; I really think 

Our liaisons should be like violets, vernal 
Odours to come and go; [ almost shrink 
From evergreen attachments, for you see, 

{ never found them ever green to me. 


Your avenues of firs look very dimly, 

’Mid the soft luxury of summer sheen; 
Even their winter constancy but grimly, 
Especially when snow is on them seen; 

I much prefer the trees that have flirtations : 
If love can die, why should leaves keep their 
stations 7 


I can love, have loved, must love while | 
breathe ; 

But I desire in love perpetual June, 

Which is not in one friendship; so 1 wreathe, 

And wear, and look on hearts as flowers, 
that soon 

Will have their summer glory overcast ; 

What then? I love them dearly while they 


last. 


And I would rather lose what I love here, 

Be it man, woman, flower, or recollection, 
By swift translation to another sphere, 

Than have it in the shape of retrospection ; 
I bate all ghosts, but most, and without mea- 
sure, 

The apparition of departed pleasure. 


And memory is mental indigestion; 
You are not healthy if it much afflicts you ; 
Hope, which is hunger, without any question, 
By no means in your health so much re- 
stricts you; 
For never to be dainty is her cue, 
If turile is not, blackberrics will do. 


And blackberries, the proverb saith, abound, 
Not living in a country place I know not; 
But this, living in town, I’ve ever found, 
not, 


Whilst your Remembrancers seem really made 


What is the past, as it refers to love? 





friends, 


Nothing—thereis no sculpture for a sigh, 


The Hopers find no bush on which they grow 
¢ 


To have their eyes removed behind their heat: } 
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No portrait for a word, or words above, 
A look, a low soft tone;—the rose must die; 
‘*But memory may embalm,‘’—your tasteless 
numb is 

Than mine:—I could not make affections— 
mummies. 


Love in sweet nitre, calico, aud gum! 

(Not looking half so well as old mahogany) 
Or pleasure in a puncheon of rum! 

Or friendship “lapped in lead’ if you have 

got any! 

I have no right against your tasie to rail, 
Embalm your friendships—but let mine exhale. 
some flaxen 


‘Is not this shocking?” cries 


Werter, 


Warm from a hath of tears o’er tomes of 
folly ; 

Be still.—what is exchange of hearis but 
barter, 


As full of cheating and of melancholy, 
As any that in Robertson one reads ? 
The Indian gives his gold—the Spaniard beads. 


And now, alas! I tire extremely soon 
Of people, both the stupid and the clever; 
A book, a bust. a picture, ora tune, 
Can keep its charms, and somehow charn 
for ever; 
Where did I learn this sad love of variety ? 
How did I gain this habit of satiety ? 
Books, busts, tunes, pictures, seldom give ad- 
vice, 
(In that they’re no epitomes of life.) 
Nor do they know one’s foolsthness---a vice 
With which one’s best triends are execeding 
rife; 
Nor do they ask one question, weak or wise, 


Or look interrogations with their eyes. 


One's quite at ease with them, and burdened 


hearts 
Are bowstrung by attention, if not g von, 
With the fine tact not always joined to parts; 
Silence is very often sorrow’s heaven, 
And sympathising or objurgatory 
Words, just as often, sorrow’s purgatory. 


The greatest portion of the dust that talks, 
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strurcle between nature and fashion! 
am sure we should have been very intimate. 
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Of having theirs first broken, perhaps worse; 
We play the game of life with loaded dice, 

But in the wealth we win there is a eurse; 
Sorcery seems with us, and we may not tell 
The secret of our strength, the fiend that rules 
our hell. 


Ah, shall it not be ?---where the holy meet, 
Their God is with them, though but two or 
three; 
And where the happy in like manner greet, 
A secret too, is there, they only see ; 
And where the shipwrecked of the soul unite, 
bey have ties also- -fellowship of blight. 


hat phrase “ a broken heart,” has had a run, 
I like it not, it makes me think of china 
Broken, and by a monkey, ten to one; 
And yet I really never could divine a 








Better---“ ossification” would sometimes 

Best suit the fact---but then you see the rhymes! 

Enough, alas, too much of this---farewell! 
Farewell, friend, cabinet, and converse, all 

Chat while they woke my spirit like a speli, 
Left me my freeiom---I go back to thrall; 

In the world’s carnival to wear a mask, 

is not this thraldom ?---nay, I only ask. 


Comment as before on the part of Lady 
* Most unfeminine for a woman !— 
exceedingly indecorous !” 
Comment on the part 
“ Most exceedingly indecorous, as your lady- 


of Mrs. ———. 


ship observes.’ 
“Ts Miss Osborne an intimate friend of 
yours, Mrs. * inquired Dr. Morphinus. 
“QO most intimate—a bosom friend I may 
say; I have known her from her first appear- 
ance in London, and have never had a large 
party withont inviting her.” 
“And your intimacy Lady 
“Is in its infancy, but I know we should 
have been most excessively intimate but for 
this provoking illness, and whim of going 
abroad. Ihave met her often in society, and 
she really, without beauty, was a great orna- 
ment to a party; there was something so un- 
common in her style of expression, then in 
her manners there was such an interesting 


Oh I 





9 





Dr. Morphinus, you are absolutely called up- 








I've wished enshrined in canvas, er in wood. |< 
Or calf-skin; any thing to stay the walks 


Of limb, or eve. or tongue (however good) | 


That paralysed me with perpetual motion, 
And drowned my spirit ina wordy ocean. 


m to lecture Miss Osborne on the duties she 
ywes to society; the great bane, Mrs. . 
is, somebody says—I foreet who, but I quite 
ieree-with him,—the great bane of social life 





is selfishness.” 


“ Assuredly, as your ladyship observes, 


sefilshness.” 


" 
Few read ihe heart, because few pay the price 


« And assuredly,” said Dr. Morphinus, aris- 
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may depend on my faithfully reporiing to Miss | p ssible Enjoymeat can you have in wander- 


ing to depart, *“* Lady ——, and Mrs. ——,,alinost call you a rational lunatic! What 





Osborne—” ing about, like a woman belonging to no- 
Am you dear good man! so you really) body !” 
will shew your skill, and revive her for my *“Tlow else would you,have me wander? 
party to-nigit; she may come deshabille.” — | 1 am a woman belonging to nobody.” 
“Ms: Ly de ps “nd on my tiit] htialiy reporting to] * No, mv dear friend, you belong to us, to 
Miss Osborne, that the most selfish portion ot] Annette and myself—the children are eo 
society is often composed of ‘intimate triends.’”’| young, or else 


“Thank you Alfred, for I know what you 
were going to say ; i { would not, even in 
that case, allow you to make the generous 

icrifice, for it would not avail. I have been 
living a masked life so long, I have been so 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


He that is thy friend indeed. i buried in ciety, that—well, I will tell you 

Be will help thee in Uiy need 1 ie whale 4 ine that now sudden and unex- 

+ - - oes ag Noaptea, |pected circumstances have torn off the visor 

Nhas of every wiet in heart, land revealed me to mysclf | feel—how shall 

ag ah ae id, ache |! e xpre ss 1t!—j-alous of every eye that looks 

Waubfut friend trom Grtteriue foe pou me; not haviug streneth to continue play- 
SHakrzire’s Poems. Jing a Aue L lone for solitude and stranger- 

|ship where no concealments are required.” 
Wuitstr in some drawing-room (n> matter! «Why you mav have solitude on our sea- 


Wuose ) 10 some London equare (no matt |shore+ S ‘olitude in our cottage ; though after 
which) the foregoing dialogue transpired, and lall, solitude is the very worst thing for you 
much more than we as Julia’s historian have]; just now—zbsolutely poison; go back with 
thought it necessary to give—a very different |e, and don’t be unreasonable.” 


colioguy Was taking place in ¢ icrarawing-|  « But I must seem unreasou: 








gr my kind, 
room, whither, with out let, are , OF inv-| wood friend; because you do not see the feel- 
Jestation, our friend Captain Egerton, had)jnos and motives that actuate me, only the 
found his way = The sight of Julia did what! outward circumstances. It is not—l treat 
her letter had failed to efieet; sh: looked 1] vou as Annette’s husband when I speak un 
and recklessly wretched, and the coatraust be- |; penly-—t is not then, the sumple unhappi- 
tween her and the bloom ng. buoyant wifey!ness indueed by the interview mentioned in 
whow he had recently le‘t, almost affected|j yy Jast Jetters it was a blow, a surprise, a 
him to tears. Had Annette heard hin unfold den suement, that startled me out of my con- 


his errand, she would have been fully sat ventional habits, stripped me of all my arti- 
fied. Indeed, except when persuading the} ficial diseuises, and rendered the woild I had 
hy 


aime Annette to become his wie, it raay be! been living in, and for, a barien desert. 


doubted whether he ever put forth t! e saine But d sap por ne ted a iff cof tion is the le: ist part of 


urgency of appeal. But Julia was firm, or} what suiler; | feei degraded in my own eyes 
perhaps to speak 1 nore correctly, was obsti-| —[ have an inward wasting sense of moral 


nate, with the treble obstin cy of illness, bro-| deterioration, of wat of energy or will “a be 
ken spirits, and a warped mn Li n of generosity lany thing better now. If I came to what An- 

“Indeed, Julia, you must allow me to say |nette calls her ‘beautifnl and h ippy home,’ | 
that your refusing to go home with me, aud/ fear [ should become envious and spn 
let Annetie nurse you, is, in your state of) (eapricious Tam); it would be the hawk |! 


ta iL k- 
i 


te gy | : 
health, alinost SUICIUAL. hing im at the doves: the “5 e Si; cht of 2 sal 
. T , . . >} . - YT. 
* No, itis not; whilst I remain in England,! virtues and happ ness, would, I fear, reproac! 
+ Nee 4 es 
Dr. Morphinus (and be is my friend as we |!and sadden me; then I eee infallibly oat 


as my physician) will take care of my body, ead. 4 not of you or Annette, but of your way 
and I know { shal] be better as soon as I begin | of lite—bad taste, is it not !—the bantams, 
to travel. Tere, just cast your eye over myland the roses, and the rides, and the neigh- 
route, and sce whether you can amend it.| hourly visiting, and—and—nay, you must not 
At first I wish to avoid remaining in cities; areue with m , you must shew your friend- 
but you may give me some letters to your ship by liste nino—I ain not merely subdued 
German ac — ances, if you will; for Swit-| by the discovery that I am severed from the 
zerland I has e more than enough ; 3 but it I fee H only union I ever cared to contemplate, but 
that I ree nies Iny progress—I | hope you are|by the discovery that even ¢hat, would not 
aware that I go intending to recruit—w hy, : we made me abidingly ca agine ys I a 
I shall perhaps avail myself of foreign society. | no “ nger the power of daily self-denial, 
At first, however, foreign scenery is all [dail self-content; so as I was saying, you 
svant.” {mus t let me go quietly abroad for a year or 
Upon, upon my honour, Julia, I could | two, or till my mind recovers its tone,” 
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“ My dear Julia, you must suffer me to re-| Julia shook her head. “ Do not scold me, 
mind you of the appearance your loneliness or call me unreasonable, but the eve of a 
will bear.” friend tortures me: it is wrong so to feel, but 


* You treat my misfortune as though it were 
my fault; I sacrifice no propriety. Maurice 
(an old traveller too) has, | am sure, as inuch 
the look of a privy counsellor as Sir Roger 


I do feel degraded by the presence of any one 
who knows my secret history. But [ always 
intended making use of your triendship: will 

you take charge of a copy of my will? Life 
de Coverley’s butler had; and Victorine, my|-—my life. is uncertain, and I wish both to 


French maid, does not accompany me, but a trave! and die with as few eares as possible, 


plain, staid, Mr rlishwoman, my old nurse’s \nnette ar dl another ¢ ily friend will be mv 

daughter, Eleanor by name; added to which, heirs whenever and wherever I lay down the 

at eight and twenty, and witha few—if but burden of the flesh: : 

a few—grey hairs on my head, 1 am entitled) ‘Julia, it is quite wrong—quite wrong of 

to rank as matron.” you to overpower me thus. My dear friend, 
Captain Egerton was silenced, not satis-/you must and shall be yourself again, the 

fied; after awhile he made yet another etiurt. very self vou were when you were Annette’s 

* And poor Annette,” said he, “you forget) brid maid. What, coing t” 

her feelings.’ “Yes, Alfred, | am soon fativued now: do 
se Ty, 


t cay 5 ] >t} : hol . } 
Do net say that, do not say that; believe not remain in London on my account—go 


me, | act for the best. The :nore any person back to Annette. God bless you for your 


ed me, the more unhappy should | make 


trne and thorough kindness. But IT must be 
them, just now at least; but when I recover jeft to myself—l am so very, very weary. 
my health and spirits, when I am myself) There are four lines written by one, with 


1) } | | } : 
again, I will return to England, and the first) whom, in many things, I can sympathise too 
: : 
L 


T 
be Myrtle Cottao 


place I visi ge,” well—and I repeat them to myself almost in 
“Phen with this I must rest contented !’, |my sleep—he is addressing the wind, and 
“Indeed you must.” says 
“And when do you depart?” eee om ee ae 
“1 believe our arrangements will be com-} [fall upon the thorns of life—U bleed 
} > » \ ) iors Ss j i ed ¢ ‘ { oe 
pleted in a few days, the sooner the better: . hours has chained and bowed | 
i ng : ee A Ove too like thee, tam s, and swift, and proud. 
meanwhile my indisposition excuses me from 


all leave-takings—they are miserable things Julia closed the repetition of these lines 

even when you care little for people; they with a sigh. ‘God bless you, and farewell 

change acquaintances into friends, and friends, |once more, my friend; when I return I shall 

Captain Egerton, into what is painfully, vainly! not, you know, be so very, very weary, so let 
i 


precious. ‘Tel! Annette [ love her, and re- {ine go now.” 


joice in her happiness.” Captain Egerton sighed also, but he relin- 


“Then is there nothing you will allow me|quished her hand, and in a few moments was 
todo for you! Let me at least take you asjieft in the room alone. 


far as Ostend.” i 
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i HISTORY OF AN NONCHALANT. 


By my truth I take no keep 
Of nothing, how it com’th or go’th, 
To me is nothing lief or lothe ; 
All is equal good tome, 
Joy or sorrow—whereso it be ; 
For Lhave feeling in nothing, 
But am as ’twere a mazed thine. 
Cuavucer, quoted in Loves of the Poets. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


PART 1. 


{ zaze upon the leafless tree, 
And deem It but a type of me \ 


A. WaATTs., 
I] suounp never have been a Nonchalant had 
| not first been a sceptic, and I scarcely think 
| should have become a sceptic, if those who 
instructed me in religion had remembered 
that [ possessed affections and reason, no less 
than conscience, and that in the child there 
existed the rudiments of manhood. 

I do not by scepticism mean a fixed philo- 
sophical disbelief of Christianity in all its 


points; still less do I mean a sentiment of 


hatred towards its requirements ;—mine is not 
the exhaustion left by a career of indulged 
passions, or a life of gross wrong-doing ; and 
that iron energy of intellect which renders a 
mana thorough thinker, either for better or 
worse, for truth or error, I never possessed. 
I call myself a nonchalant, because my affec- 
tions are profoundly, if placidly, indifferent to 
all objects of earthly desire ; and sceptical, 
because the entire aspect, history, and com- 
plexion of my mind is—Dovesr. | think, but 
[ cannot bring any one thought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and may be said, with regard 
to facts, to live im an atmosphere of floating 
opinions. I consider Poetry in the light of a 


magnificent lie; History ranks with a bundle 


3 
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It is not, after this, needful to declare, that 
| cannot-claim to be considered as a man of 
healthy feelings, or of'a bold, strong, compre- 
hensive understanding. I am, in every res- 
pect, much more of an Antinous than a Her- 
cules—imore of an Athenian than a Spartan— 
less an admirer of the grand and rigid, whe- 
ther in art or nature, than of the soft, the 
subtle, and the exquisitely fair. I have vivid 
perceptions, and once possessed fervid feel- 
ings; | have assiduously applied my mind to 
intellectual cultivation, and if I have failed to 
make opinions for myself, | am familiarly ac- 
quainted with those of others:—in fact, it 
seems to me that opinions resemble cups and 
balls, and that he is the cleverest philosopher 
who can so conjure with them, as to delude 
the greatest number of spectators. I pride 
myself on not being deluded by any—-but 
alas, | am useless ana unhappy !—could I be 
more so were I deluded by the falsest? As 
to my species, | by no means feel hatred for 
it; contempt most definitely expresses my 
sentiment, and as I bestow a chief portion ‘of 
this contempt upon myself, I do not think I 
am particularly uncharitable. Man is cer- 
tainly a very ingenious animal, and in the 
way of handicraft his productions are astonish- 
ing. His pyramids in the early ages, and his 
tea-pots in these later days, are in their se- 
veral styles, the prettiest things in the world; 


of old newspapers; and Science strikes me asthe infinite variety of ways in which he pre- 


a series of splendid conjectures. I observe 
that the principles of one party are the pre- 
judices of another; the truth for which this 
man is williug to die, is to that, falsehood de- 
serving persecution; vice and virtue have 
an existence independent of doctrinal belief; 
and the deist and the devotee do not contra- 
dict each other more than each contradicts 
himself. Observing aJl this, and having 
greatly suffered from it, I am come at last to 
be certain of nothing but the uncertainty 
all things, and‘to consider doubt as the alpha 
and omega of existence. I am neither a 
searcher after happiness, nor am I engaged 
in the pursuit of truth; the former. I know 
doés not exist for me, and though I cannot 
help fancying that the latter must exist some- 
where, yet, like the problem for squaring the 
circle, I conceive the knowledge of that some- 
where to be still wanting. This isa painful 
condition ; for with few hopes, it is possible to 
be harassed by many fears, and to have a 
vague, awkward feeling of responsibility, ren- 
dering one almost envious of the brutes, since 
with them belief is not requisite. 

For this wandering through existence “like 
a wave of the sea, driven of the wind and 
tossed”—or like the wind itself, that “ bloweth 
where it listeth,” but is unconscious either of 
“‘whence it cometh or whither it goeth”—is, 
for a being distinguished by reason, both de- 

grading and painful. 





pares his food and cuts out his clothes, also 
deserve commendation; but beyond this, in 
the manvgement of his mind, in all that con- 
stitues him MAN, he is as much a babe of the 
woods as he was six thousand vears since. 
* All the labour of man is for his mouth,” said 
Solomon, and he probably used the word 
“mouth” as a generic term for whatsoever 
affords pleasure forthe moment. Now this is 
so impressed, so graven upon my heart as 


of} with a pen of iron, that | cannot discover a 


single thing that but for the necessity of the 
case, it would be worth while to do. When 
life lasted a thousand years the matter was 
different ; if a man acquired a fortune then, 
ie had some chance of enjoying it; if he 
made a discovery he had time to bring it to 
perfection ; or if he propounded a theory, to 
substantiate it before another arose to take its 
place. If he loved, death did not seize upon 
the delight of his eyes before he had half 
learnt its value; it could grow beside him 
and unfold its sweetness like a flower, not 
like our flowers, to be cut down in the hour 
of its birth. But now, how different! I have 
been waiting many years to find out some- 
thing worth being interested about, andI am 
waiting still; meanwhile, I often think of the 
nobleman who committed suicide because he 
was tired of putting on his clothes in the 
morning, and taking them off again at night. 

What is that thing called pleasure, after which 





awe: 
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I behold multitudes toiling like slaves '~what| |equi illy so of his strength. He was excellent 


ure those other things called business, or am-| without being attrac tive, [ was perhaps the 


bition, or knowledge, with their one result— reverse, and sadly miusconceived his inten- 


splendid disquietude !—They are so much tions, 
labour for the mouth, the ear, the eye, the; 1 cannot recollect the time when I did not 
moment. ‘ Wherefore I praised the dead' stand in awe of my father, when I did not in- 
which are already dead, more than the living stinctively speak to him as if he were my 
which are yet alive. Yet better is he than) schoolmaster. Love me he did, and must 
both they, which hath not yet been, who hath have done ; but it was rather as the son who 
not seen the evil work that is done under the! was to be the successor in his occupation, the 
sun.” heir of his earnings, who was to take his 

But I have spoken enough concerning my place in the world when the hour of his de- 
it is time to give an account of) parture arrived, than as the child, tie parta- 

ngendered. In| ker of his lineaments, who might be trained 
vs life, * 1 wasa into a companion and a friend. Vhilst an in- 
an only fant, he proved his atlection by sedu ous care 


state of mind ; 
the process where by it was 
some respects, during my ¢ 


Hebrew of the Hebrews ;”—I was 
child, the beloved of my mother, who died be-| of my health; when a boy, by enforcing strict 


fore | had well emerged from my infancy ;/attention to my studies; when a young man, 
my father was a leading member of one of by pecuniary liberality; but throughout he 
the strictest Christian sects, and he had the) was a strict disciplinarian, for if he did not 
double ambition of making me rich in this'apprehend the fate of Eli, he dreaded falling 
world’s goods, and rigid in the faith he most into his sin. It was a favonrite phrase of his, 
conscientiously believed. A man of inviola- that as in salvation man’s necessities and not 
ble integrity. simple in his habits, and some-|tastes are consulted, the same system should 
what severe in his judgments—I question be pursued in education, and he acted upon it 
whether in his life he ever doubted, or ever|in mine. | was in all things to obey, which 
after reaching manhood disobeyed the injunc-| was quite right, and not very difficult; but 
tions of his conscience, or ever thoroughly the co rollary of believing ali things | found a 
sympathized with weakness in another. Re-|less easy attainment. I had an acute, inquiring, 
ligion, business, and politics, he considered subtle mind, and ve ry sensitive feelings; a 
the only subjects worthy the attention of a/disposition much more easily controlled by a 
man of sense. The newspaper instructed/silken thread than an iron chain. Now this, 
him in his polities; the authors belonging to upon principle, and somewhat perhaps from 
his own body satisfied him with regard to his/natural disposition, my father failed to ob- 
religion, and a very large establishment in|serve; even my childish questions, that it 
Watling-street engrossed him in the way of)merely required information satisfactorily to 
business. General literature he neglected,|answer, were set aside, so as to give me an 
because he regarded taste and imagination|impression that I had done wrong in asking 
with suspicion and dislike. ‘They were the|/them. As I grew older, and in consequence 
Canaanites of the mind. Substituting the| jof this searching spirit, began to inquire con- 
Bible for the Koran, ine held pretty ‘much| icerning higher points of the faith propounded 
‘aliph Omar, and had Aiexandria | to me, and sometimes, it may be, mention 
libraries, he would have} what seemed to me contrary statements, I 
was treated asan incipient heretic; generally 
assured that I was too young to think, that 
thought implied presumption, and that iny 
single duty was profound, undoubting beliet: 
I was not at first indisposed to believe, but 
the way in which my natural inquiries were 
repulsed, independent of wounding may feel- 
ings gradually induced an impression that my 
but it is only as he appeared to me when a/father’s opinions would not bear close inspec- 
gay, light, perverse boy ; subsequent events|tion, and that the charge of presumption 
have shown me, that if cast in too strong a|brought against me was only a feint to shield 
mould to be habitually tender and winning in|a tender cause. This was an audacious and 
manner, there existed in the depths of his|unwarrantable conclusion, but it was very 
spirit a well of love and kindness. Like those} flattering to pride, of which unfortunately 
natural fountains of fresh water on the sea-|! had much. There was another misfortune 
shore, the tides of harshness might adulterate/in my cirenmstances:—before my mind was 
the surface, but they left the pure spring un-|thoroughly imbued with doubt and poisoned 
touched. He committed errors in his early|by disgust, Christianity was never presented 
to me asa system possessing any magnifi- 


management of me, and those errors were ny 
misfortunes; but the fault was fully mutual ;|cence or amplitude of character ; as fitted to 


if he was intolerant of my softness, IT waslarouse, exalt, and occupy the powers of the 


with the ¢ 
contained a dozen 
burnt them all with as little compunction. A 
bright, vigilant, black eye; a high forehead, 
somewhat narrow and wrinkled; rather a 
stately carriage; of a tall, slender figure ; a 
slow, methodical step; a full, steady voice ; 
and an invariable suit of black, completed the 
exterior portrait of my futher. 

I may seem to delineate my parent harshly, 
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mind; as giving scope to the affections, open-| tastes, that it was not wise suddenly to place 
ing new fields for the exercise of imagination, | me in a position totally opposed tothem., My 
and whilst commanding reason to take reve-| bias lay towards accomplishments, travelling, 
lation as its guide, leaving that very reason a general literature, the fine arts, languages; 
wider sphere of action than was otherw ise | I desired to be a manof letters, an artist—uny 
possible to it. The religion [I saw, had nei | thing but what | was intended for. The re- 
ther leneth nor breadth. The grave, the} fined and subtle countrymen of Pericles and 
shroud, the dymg nature of all around me,|Phidias were the objects of my enthsiastic 





death in its rultiform, perpetual, ever-present 
aspect, the reign of grief and evil, the tre- 


mendous doom of the wicked, the terrors of 


an Omniscient Judge—these were the state- 
ments continually and arbitrarily pressed on 
me, with so little reference to any sublime 


and cheering contrasts, that fear bowed down 


my spirit, and even in the spring-time of 


youth [ mourned over my immortality. With 
the anxiety which he ever manifested to pro- 
mote what he conceived my real welfare, my 


father gave me as liberal an education as was} 


possible without sending me to complete it at 
a university. Hedid sofrom a sense of duty, 


and from an English prejudice in favour of| 


sound scholarship and solid information; but 
he yet regarded education as an abstraction— 
something that was to cultivate the under- 
standing, and still impress no tangible bias on 
the tastes and character. When my educa- 
tion was completed, he mteuded me for a man 
of business—his successor—his second self in 
the connting-house ; for, apart from the pe- 
cuniary advantage of the thing, he had both 
pride and pleasure in writing himself a Bri- 
tish merchant. Now I had very different pro- 
jects for myself, the result of a totally differ. 


ent mental organization; but I knew that! 
Whether obedience were agreeable or not, it! 


ladmiration. ‘I‘he old Romans never stirred 
| me so much; they were less versatile and 
brilliant, whilst more commanding and ener- 
getic ; they had more English good sense. 
| But the Greeks —their remains—their records 
—their climate! Ah, how often did 1 wish 
'T had lived with Alcibiades, and been one of 
|the people whose national idea was BEaury ! 
| With my imagination teeming with such vis- 
lions, and witha susceptible rather than 


strong 
| . 7 
‘character, | was taken from school, 


and at 
seventeen commenced my mercantile disci- 
pline. I was silent, obedient, and unhappy. 
This state of things might, perhaps, have 
been obviated by indulgent management at 
‘home; I only say perhaps, for the spirit of 
perverseness certainly possessed me in no 
ordinary degree: be that as it may, my home 
contained no one who either perceived the 
evil or had skill to apply a remedy. My fa- 
ther lived in all the comforts, and many of the 
luxuries of life, but he had not, like myself, 
a perception of its elegancies—pictures (ex- 
cept family portraits), statuary, engravings, 
and polite literature, he classed under the 
comprehensive term of vanities; not that he 
grudged his money, for once convinced of 
the utility of an object, he was liberal both 
as regarded giving and spending; but he 












































was nevertheless necessary ; and accordingly 
! took possession ofa tall stool at a high desk 
amongst his clerks, determined to escape from 
it as soon as I could. i! 

The radic.l cause of my indisposition to|do him justice, he would have permitted sci- 
trade was, | fear, perverseness ; my consent|entific pursuits; but I cared nothing for 
had not been asked, and I was inwardly in.|science, I was wholly and obstinately imagin- 
dignant at such a want of consideration, since | ative. ‘To do myself justice, | must also say, 
there existed, tomy apprehension at least, no| that the very reffuement he disliked, operated 
absolute necessity for so disposing of me. I}as a moral safeguard; and that what he con- 
had no senseless prejudices concerning the|sidered a frittering away of leisure over 
superior geutility of money earned by one} worldly, if not wicked writers, shut the door 
species of labour, over that earned by another;| upon much temptation to gross ey il. 


‘thought my tastes savoured of heathenism, 
land that indulging them would injure the 
welfare of my soul; he objected to them no 
cm 1 nae wr re fomi ‘a ah 
ess on the ground of their effeminacy. To 


Yet he 
the physician, the counsellor, the artist, and | was uneasy; a profession of faith less strict 
the merchant, stood on equal grounds, inas-|than his own, substantiated by less gravity of 
muchas they all worked; the diflerence did not | deportment, would not satisfy him, and whilst 
lie in the act, but the adjuncts. One sphere | he dreaded alluring me into hypocrisy, he ar- 
called for the exertion and provided for the}dently Jonged to behold in me more manly 
cultivation of the higher faculties of mind, at | energy and greater religious decision. He 
the very moment that such exertion and such|often conversed with me, and | listened to 
cultivation procured remuneration. In the | him in silence; he gave me_ books to read, 
other sphere, good sense, energy, caution, and | ‘cod no doubt, but | was a Greek, seeking af- 
integrity were required, butstrictly intellect-|ter wisdom through the medium of beauty, 
ual exercise was of necessity laid by. J amjand their type, paper, and phraseology dis- 
not maintaining that it ought to have done so,}gusted me. It was the same with our asso- 
[am merely stating the fact, when I say that|ciates. I was constrained to own, even to 
my classical education had sv modified my} myself to own, that they infinitely excelled 
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me inactive labours for the good of others, but; foliage.” The operation of these disposi- 
they never conversed on subje cts of ge neral tious effectually pre pared me for love and 
interest, or at least on any that interested me;/scepticism, and I fell under the influence of 
J] criticised their manners, despised their both, though not exactly at the same time. 
minds, and preferred my Elysian fields * to| 

their heaven. ‘heir morals were rigid, but | 

thought it possible to maintain morality at a 

less costly expenditure of faith; virtue with 

me was an affair of taste, an adjustment of} 

conduct resulting from refined tancies, and|., %ow Ue 
the absence of strong passions. Why, | — 
thought, could not they 





PART II. 


serpent was more saubile than auy beast of 


GENESIS. 
suffer ine to be quiet ;] 
and sinc e I obedient}y lesaihe d divine worship ’ HE important events of our lives are often 
with my father, and with my father attended! of such apparent insignificance in their ori- 
the counting-house, why might [ not ries etl that it isonly in retrospect we are aware 
or employ my leisure as I pleased! why/of their real moment. Who would have 
might | not be left to my own religion of in- thought that a fresh clerk entering our estab- 
difference ! My private room was an amus- lishment, was dcomed to be one cf two inci- 
ing contrast to the rest of the house. Taste!dents of my life, on which my earthly, per- 
was the deity I reaily worshiped, and I wor-| haps more than earthly, destiny was suspend- 
shiped it most there. Without being luxuri-|ed! But Guise Stuart was totally unlike the 
ous, it was my ambition to be intellectu: uly |other occupiers of tall stools, and makers out 
elegant in all my arrangements, to make as|of invoices. ‘he youngest son of a Baronet 
near an approach as I could to my beloved old | who had dissipated a large fortune on the turf, 
Greeks, and keep myself as distinct as possi-|he was at once my inferior in point of circum- 
ble, in manner, speech, and dress, from the|stance, and fur more than my equa! in birth. 
class of people I lived amongst, and the busi-| Taking a mercantile situation was to him a 
ness [| was forced to attend to. By the time|descent in the seale of society, and he natu- 
I was twenty | had pretty well refined myself| rally reecived from his employer a degree of 
into wretchedness, and if | may create a}notice, not bestowed on any other inmate of 
word, into cynicism. ‘There were a number| his counting-house except myself. My fath- 
of restrictions as regarded my choice of com-|ea first visited him in his house from benevo- 
panions and amusements, to which I was|lence, and once introduced, Guise Stuart 
obliged to submit, but my heart swelled un-|might be considered as established; circum- 
der the yoke. My father regarded me as a sti ances were to him only the accessories of 
heathen, and I considered him a tyrant: nei-|suecess, his own abilities the agents. How 
ther impression was correct. I was anima-/shall I describe him! I knew him many 
ginative, perverse, unsettled youth; he, an|inonths before | gave him credit for posses- 
essentially excellent man, waiting only the|sing any kind of talent--many more, be fore | 
grace of gentleness. Hitherto | had lived |descovered that under the apparent absence 
without loving any thing except what wasjof all character, lay hid character the most 
ideal: I had neither found a friend nor sought | profound. Even after consderabie intimacy 
a mistress ; my communings had been with|you would have termed Guise Stuart a mere 
the departed, with dreams of what might yet|simple-hearted good man in whom was no 
be; and my affections were at this period, of|guile—-and you might lave been betrayed into 
so soft, so intellectual a cast, that the furms|complimenting his disposition at the expense 
of nature stirred and satistied them. of his mind. He listened to every one with 
deference, ventured now and then a question 
but never expressed an opinion of his own ; 
and seemed only anxious to serve, please,and 
benefit whomsoever he approached. His fig- 
ure was slender and rather elegant; his com- 
plexion fair; his voice flexible and persuasive; 
and his age might be about eight and twenty, 
though the extreme maturity of his demean- 
our gave him the appearence of being much 





* The breezes their own languor lent, 

The stars had feelings which they sent,’ 
into my inmost soul, filling it less with 
thoughts than phantoms. Fer music I had a 
passion; listeuing to it was like standing be- 
neath a fruit-tree in May, and feeling myself 
suddenly covered with a shower of blossoms. 
I had also a taste for paintings, but sculpture 


) adored ; it struck me as more refined, more | older. Indefatigable in the duties of his of- 
supernatural, more apart from common life. | fice,having apparantly no higher interest than 


I admired it so much, that I half wished for!the welfare of the concern, re ligiously strict 
the restoration of the mythology that gave/in his deportment---reverential to my father, 
it birth. ‘The severe and spiritual aspect of respectfully affectionate to myself, the very 
Christianity displeased my imagination—the| model of a young patriarch---he silently ac- 
tree might be strong and deeply rooted, but to| quired a character that a rich rogue might 


me it “wanted the soft luxury of summerjhave thought cheaply purchased by many 
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thousand pounds. By degrees, and in a quiet 
way, he acquired a high degree of my tath- 
er’s consideration ; but apparantly so far from 
wishing to profit by it, he refused to listen to 
any proposal for raising his salary, and he de- 
clined one or two advantageous offers else- 
where. ‘This disintestedness, and his friend- 
ship for myself, awoke my father’s warmest 
gratitude. Some may think that seeing so 
much consideration lavished on a dependent, 
would naturally excite jealousy on my part, 
and induce me to regard him with aversion; 
but, on tie contrary, he was just as much the 
confidant of the son as the parent. He was 
the first person to whom my heart ever warm- 
ed, and | sought his society with as much 
eagerness as if I had not been desired to do 
su. My father requested that he would try 
to settle ny mind, and induce me to apply to 
business with zest, for hitherto my attention 
to it had been little worth, because most un- 
willingly bestowed. Guise Stuart obeyed 
this request of my father, urging his wishes 
in the most persuasive manner possible, pay- 
ing me at the same time many compliments on 
my superior talents, and ending with a quota- 
tion from one of my favourite poets. 1,in my 
turn, unfolded my troubles, and enlarged up- 
on my tastes ; to the former he listened, and 
with the latter he sympathised. He painted 
so vividly the delights of a lettered life, the 
pleasures of travelling,and the refinement of 
gifted society, that I hailed him with rapture 
as a congenial mind; but then he always 
took care to say something at the’end in fa- 
vour of commerce and duty to my father.--- 
We were almost constantly together; he 
displayed talent and information that surpris- 
ed and delighted me; he could argue, I found, 
as wellas assent, and his usual taciturnity 
was with me exchanged for insinuating and 
varied conversation. My mind and heart 
alike reposed upon him asa friend ; and at 
last, overcoming my respect for the sanctity of 
his manners, and as I supposed, corresponding 
severity of his principles, | timidly confided 
to him my impatience ofthe religious observ- 
ances and associates imposed upon me. ‘The 
candour and forbearance of my auditor aston- 
ished me. He expressed none of the right- 
eous horror I anticipated,---pitied my interest- 
ing state of mind---drew a graphic picture of 
the errors and follies of good people--- placed 
my doubts in a much more tangible and impos 

ing form than I had ever done for myself, 
backed by the names of distinguished persons 
who had likewise doubted—-but always closed 
with some favourite phrase of my father’s.---- 
By degrees our conversations grew philosoph- 
ical; my reading had been chiefly imagina- 


the conflicting opinions of others. Pursuing 
this plan, system upon system, theory after 
theory, passed in review before me, with all 
their authorities, arguments, and contradic- 
tions, the materialists and immaterialists ;--- 
the deniers of matter and impugners of spirit; 
the adherents of the evider.ces of the senses, 





and the opposers of innate ideas; the respect- 
ive advocates and antagonists of Locke and 
Des Cartes, with their respective assertions, 
evidences, and absurdities. The result of this 
Babel-building was confusion and dismay.---- 
The materials I had collected I could not ar- 
range, and Guise Stuart, my “ guide, philes- 
opher, and friend,” seemed strangely impres- 
sed with a belief in the moral advantages of 
leaving me to feel the uncertainty ofall things. 
* By discovering that every fict may be de- 
nied, and every opinion controverted witha 
show ofarzument and reason,you will learn,” 
said he, “ hunnlity, distrust of appearances, 
and gratitude to God for having given us at 
least one book which is of course entirely 
true.” But [ had not studied metaphysics for 
nothing, and [ readily replied, that * | must 
examine the proofs of the truth ot that book,” 
and to work f wenton the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, ina very singular state of mind, my 
conscience being soundly in favour of its eth- 
ics, and my taste as morbidly indignant 
against its doctrines. I wasat once afraid 
and anxious to find it false ; and should have 
rejoiced to come out of the inquiry witha 
compromising sense of unbelief and s.fety.--- 
Guise Stuart. seemed to think with the set- 
pent in the garden of Eden, that it was only 
possible to arrive at wisdom by the knowl- 
edge of evil, and like Eve [ was beguiled. I 
ateand died. With a dispassionate candour 
that struck me as angelic, considering the ri- 
gid faith in which his inquiries had, as [ con- 
ceived, terminated, he introduced me, in the 
first instance, to the most powerful among the 
deistical writers, on the ground that our 
knowledge of a man’s opinions should be de- 
rived from a man’s own statements, and that 
when [ had en masse acquainted myself with 
the subtle reasoning and historic doubts that 
could be brought against Christianity, should 
be better prepared to estimate the force of 
the argument and evidence in favour of it. [ 
did so, and he subsequently read with me va- 
rious volumes, apologies, and tracts, in favour 
of revelation. Here again he showed the 
same marvellous cindour, never failing to 
point out the weak points ofa Christian adyo- 
cate, or to lay aniple stress on the cogent 
reasoning of his unbelieving adversary. It 
yas the same in conversation. When my 
spirit, or rather taste, rebelled against any of 





tive, his of a more abstruse character, and he} 
suggested a course of metaphysics, observing | 


ithe facts recorded in the Seriptures, without 


ever taking the side of my sympathies in fa- 


that the best foundation for forming opinions} your of sau. or the devoted Canaanites, or 
of my own wasan enlarged acquaintance with| the foolish virgins,or the Jews slut up in the 
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desert, he would yet so eloquently delineate; 1 was supposed much safer than when alone, 
the situation of the sufferers—their tempta-|[ was in fact diverging more widely from 
ticns—the circumstances of human interest their opinions, both as regarded sentiment and 
connected with their case—that his closing|conduct. But in my averrations from strict- 
sentence in the character of a devout Chris-|ness, Guise Stuart’s agency was not seen ; 

tian, had little effect upon my understanding. | too keenly aware of the value of apparent 
Cannot the result of all this be divined ? | consiste ‘ney to hazard premature discovery, 

had set myself to seek after wisdom, and/|he introduced me to young men whom, in my 
truth, and happiness. I arose wearied 1n | first simplicity, | presumed him to associate 
mind, and wretched in heart, positive of noth-| with because he was anxious to benefit them, 
ing but that [ must die—arrived at noconclu-jand the y did the rest. They were clever, 
siou but that “there is no truth or solidity | brilliant, dissipated, and in some instances un- 
in any thing—no such thing as certainty or believing ; of far more daring sentiments and 
real knowledge—and that all genuine wisdom | dashing manners than myself, but less intel- 
or philosophy consists in doubting.” "Phe re-|lectually refined, and in their errors less to be 
al character of Guise Stuart may also be di-| pitied. They initiated me intoa style of life 
vined. He was at heart a cold, bitter, intel-| that effectually made me hate, more than ev- 
lectual infidel ; one who real y believed his/er, the dull regularity of my father's friends, 

own creed and sought to make others believe} principles, and dwelling. But where, it nny 
it. Inme he only achieved a state of men-|beasked, was my father’s penetration whilst 
tal convulsion; but that was sufficient to cov-|this deep and double game was playing ?---- 
er him with guilt, and me with sorrow. || Dragged to sleep by the poppy and mandra- 
had not energy enough to be an infidel, so {| gora oi Guise Stuart’s wily speech. This 
rested in scepticism. Guise Staart, whom | devout infidel and daring hypocrite was eve- 
Machiavel might have gladdened over as aj|ry day gaining a tirmer hold on the confidence 
pupil, had a double motive for concealing his|of one too sternly upright in all his dealings, 
own vrinciples and overturning mine ; boldly | both with God and man, to sus spect evil where 
bent on repairing his ruined fortunes , profli-|appe rances were so fair; and there was such 
gately careless as to the means, and patie ‘ntly | habitual reserve between my father and my- 
indifferent as to the time that might ela, pse | self, that it was really the most natural thing 
before they could be crowned with success.--- |in the world, that Guise Stuart as my bosom 
On first entering my father’s service, he had | friend, should be applied to by one party for 
considered the situation merely as a tempora-| information, and be made by the other, the 
ry convenience, to be resigned as soon as a) medium for asking favours. One was plied 
better offered ; but he afterwards conceived a} with misrcpresentations of my real conduct-- 
scheme of self aggrandizement which in-| mysterious hints, as to my obstinate temper 
duced him to affect the most disinterested at-|and det: rmination to have my own way evcn- 


tachment to the concern, lis master, and his/taally, coupled with devoted assurances of 


master’s son. lle quickly d scovered that | sympathy, and sundry consolatory hopes that 
there existed no confidence between iny fath-|all might yet be well. Thit 1 had been in- 
er and myself; that | was unsettled, detest- | duced to study the evidences of Christianity 
ed business, and did not know the value of} was carefully mentioned ; but in what man- 
money---the value of which he knew perfect-|ner, and with what result, was as carefully 
ly, and thatto become a partner in one of the concealed. ty a thousand stratagems, my 
most lucrative concerns in the city, with the} poor father wa. led to believe that Guise Stu- 
certainty of eventually having it wholly tojart’s fri iend hip was all that stood between 
himself, was worth a little patience and more} me and rain; whilst 1, on my part,was taught 
thana littlecrime. ‘That in raising himself|to consider that the same friendly influence 
he might ruin a young man, and make an old! alone shielded me from the harshest exercise 
one wretched, was of little consequence to alof parental tyranny. The estrangement con- 
worshipper of self-interest, still less to an in-| sequent upon such a state of things, must soon 
fidel, who having learnt to despise God, was |have occasioned an explanation between the 
not likely to love his neighbour. His object! principals, ¢nd a consequent discovery of the 
was to alienate father and son irrevocably |treachery of their mutual friend ; therefore, 
from each other, whilst playing the confidant, Guise Stuait became anxious to have me dis- 
and apparently furthering the wishes of both.| posed of at a distance, or led into some folly 
In religion he settled his mindas I have des-|that should provoke my father to abandon me 
cribed; with regard to business, he pressed me | to my owndevicesan:! anallowanee. There is 
in words to apply to it with something like! but one being a!l evil,as there is butone entire- 
interest and understanding ; in action, by a} ly good; and this w retched man wished me to 
thousand indirect means, he rooted me more|be no further vicious or unhappy, than was 
firmly in hatred to it. He had many associ-|necessary to remove me from being a rival in 
ates that my father and my father’s set little|iis schemes upon fortune. Having been ru- 
dreamed of ; and whilst, because in society,|ined without his own cousent, he had, as he 
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conceived, acquired a right in consequence t 
ever-reach every one incompetent to self-de 
fence t---and considering all human actions 


cwood as wellas bad, founded in selfishness, he 
Fal - . ° e 
would have defended his conduct upon princi-| first knew the 


cle ;* but there lingered in his heart some 


365 
»yat the same instant, our gladness aud our 
-|lives!§ Yet, why should I speak of Italy, that 
,|** paradis s,”’ that land of cities built 
in poetry—that fulfilled dream!—lIf there I 
sorrow that the fear of death 
»}can inflict; it was there, too | first knew the joy 


ru x1) 
OF CXC 


contemptuous pity for asure victim, such as|of loving, the bliss of being loved; and this 
I was, and he really, as | have said, wished |remembrance—her remembrance, sometimes 


to effect my ruin as pleasantly as circum- 


stances would allow. 


Whilst thus revolving in his mind a variety 


of contingencies, an event happened that 
saved him further consideration. 
had an agent at Leghorn, with whose letter: 
and accounts he had for some time been dis- 
satisfied, so that on the occurrence of a much 
jonger silence than usual, he determined to 
send rather than write for an explanation. 
(suise Stuart must, of course, be the messen- 
ger; but Guise, after protesting his willing- 
ness to go to Van Dieman’s Land if it were 
his master’s pleasure merely suggested his 
ignorance of Italian, my fluent knowledge 
of that lancnage, with a hundred other rea- 
sons why it would be the saivation of me to 
leave Eneland; (he knew well that once 
emancipated, and free to indulge the bent of 
my tastes, I should never be won back to the 
yoke) that 1 should be separated from com- 
panions who were ruining me, and after such 
a proof of parental kindness, should probably 
become a pattern of filial obedience—a trades- 
man—a man of sense—something like my 
father’s son. My father first refused, and 
then paused. Italy was, in his opinion, a 
heathen land; but then, was [ not already a 
heathen at home, that might too soon become 
a prodigal !—besides, Signor Baptisto Capelli 
must be seen afier, since, whatever I micht 
become, he appeared to be already a rogue; 
therefore, my father’s refusal and subsequent 
pause, was followed by a reluctant consent, a 
long lecture, permission to see Rome, cash 
and credit for my expe ses, enough and to 
spare. 


I had for some time been silently im- 
bibing an impression, that Guise Stuart was | 
by no means the quaint believer he assumed 
to ve; but of his friendship I never had the 
siightest doubt; and when, wi h hot. delighted 
haste, he came to announce his success with 
my father, | scarcely forbore hugging him in 
my erms; so fervent was my gratitude, and 
80 great my joy, at this unexpected fulfilment 
of a long-cherished desire. 


My father 


so triumphs over every thing dark and pain- 
ful, that for a moment I[ can feel my mind-- 


A heaven ot vé and mighty motion.”’ 


PART III. 


A laly, the wonder of her kind, 

Whiese form was upborpe by a lovely mind, 
Which dilating had moulded her mein and motion, 
Like a sea flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 


SHELLEY. 


iGNor Baprisro Carre Lut was, very proba- 
bly, what my father suspected him to be; 
however, his reception of me, in my double 
capacity of my father’s son and confidential 
messenger, was profoundly respectful. 1 ful- 
filled, as I conceived, my instructions to the 
letter, conducted my inquiries with cousum- 
mate address, and terminated my mission to 
my own infinite satisfaction; yet [ have rea- 
sn to believe that the Italian impesed upon 
me, and that my statements home were far 
more favourable than he deserved. Notwith- 
standing my earnest anxiety to do my errand 
properly, and to be on this oecasion, a man of 
the world, the knave evidently guessed his 
way to the truth of my ignorance, and angled 
very skilfully for my inclinations. In one 
respect, certainly, he was mistaken; in that 
of supposing me a mere virtuoso, a hunter 
after classical relics for the sole purpose of 
stuffing them inio a museum of heterogeneous 
curiosities, amongst sea-shells a.d mocussins, 
hinese slippers, Nsquim.ux paddles, and a 

lielmet of Oliver Cromwell's. IT wanted many 

good and useful qualities, but taste | possessed ; 

to behold the @weauine remains of antiquity, 

and enjoy the scenery and climate which re- 

minded me of something always young, was 

sufficient, without paying people to impose 

upon me in the matter of cameos and marbles, 

Had I wished it, Capelli would soon have 


,: 


found me a ship-load of statues, casts, and 


nictuyres y) t espe C(O neten : 
How gladly sometimes do we go to our mis- pictures, with witnesses competent to swear 


fortunes !—flower-crowned victims, we pace 
gaily to the sacrifice of ourselves; and resign 


—_— 


* Allintellectual wreng will be found to take its rice 
iM moral wrong; and it we discover somany faults as 
the geoloyers calls (hom, inthe construction of onr minds 
itis because our passions have heaved them ont of 
thelr places, and destroyed their original unity and in 
legrity. 


frouble fim. 


to their age, worth, and beauty; but I did not 


} To me, recollection was a suf- 


ficient relic; and as the money with which 
my father had liberally supplied me, was to 
iast the whole of my absence, I was deter- 
mined to be economical, in order to make that 
absence as long as possible. Nevertheless, 
in several ways I found our agent useful; he 





Junius Cuarues Hare. 


supplied me with agreeable introductions to 
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many persons residing in places through which 
my rou'e lay; with much local information, 
to be acquired only from a native; and with 
various travelling lints, valuabie to a yo tng, 
careless Eiglishman. After a month of close 
and as | conceived very able attention to busi- 
ness, [ left Leghorn, and proceeded on my 
travels, repeating at least once an hour-- 
“And I tooam in Italy!” ‘There were other 
glorious, and in some respects more attrac- 
tive, cities for me to visit; but as if with a 
presentiment that there dwelt my fate, my 
imagination concentrated ali Italy in Rome. 
I traversed the country with the feelings of 
a boy and an enthusiast; it was the vintage 
time; the creaking of the wains, slowly drag- 
ged along with their luscious loading of grapes, 
to me seemed musical; and how lovely the 
wide, shining plains, that realised the He- 
braism, and laughed with plenty—the cities, 
rising through the vaporous air, bright laby- 
rinths of building—* the olive-sundelled A p- 
penine,” stretching its dim line afar—the air, 
impregnated with light, harmony, and odour 
——the brightest flowers, common as weeds 
elsewhere—whilst over all hung a sky so 
blue and beaming, that it seemed to love what 
it over-canopied—anid the sun so majestic in 
his uprising and in his going down, that fancy 
might liken him to Deity blessing the land, 
and by his brightness pronouncing it “ very 
rood”’——well did a gifted friend, writing from 
taly, observe, “ All here is more like fiction 
than truth.” At last I approached Rome; 
my eye was disappointed, for the campagna is 
nothing, except to the mind; bare, level, and 
desolate—without villas, without orchards, 
bearing no harvest, except of broken co!umns, 
shattered entablatures, ruined temples, rent 
tombs overgrown with ivy,—Nature hersel! 
seems to have sunk into the silence and inert- 
ness of age, and resigned to man the task of 
adorning Rome. After a little time I was 
ratisfied that it should be so; the riotous 
luxuriance of agriculture would only have 
rendered the campagna more melancholy, be- 
cause less in character with the fullen fortunes 
of the eternal city. Its desolation seemed as 
natural as that the body should decay when 
no longer tenanted by au animating soul. It 
may seem a very school-boy phrase, but I was 
at home among the remains of old Rome, and 
the contemplation of them strengthened my 
mind. The galleries of the Vatican bewil- 
dered me; St. Peter's oppressed me with a 
night-tnare of splendour; the paintings and 
sculpture of modern and ancieut art, made 
delight a pain, by revealing to me the unat- 
tainable :-—but to sit among the ruins of the 
palaces of the Casars—to stand beneath the 
shadow of the Coliseum, and see the moon “fill 
up the gaps of centuries,” so tempered ma- 
jesty with melancholy, a sense of might with 


| 
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a calm tenderness, that I began to assimilate 
the people who once assembled there, with 
my favourites the Greeks, in their old, and 
for ever past days. 

The campagna was my delight ; for there 
I could connect feeling with thoug!.t, and in 
living with the dead, live for and with my- 
self, see visions and dream dreams. There 
was one quiet retreat that I especially loved, 
the ruined shrine of the nymph Egeria. In 
the side of asmal! hill,bare as the rest of the 
plain, the ruins of the temple enter, like an 
artificial grotto, and are partially clothed with 
foliage. A little murmuring river has its 
source in the interior of this still recess, and 
trickles from the urn of a small] broken statue 
of a young river-god. The walls are over- 
srown with tender plants ; and in a hot day, 
the shade of this cool haunt invites one to sit 
beside the fountain and repose. Only a Itttle 
of the walls of Rome are seen ; and except 
the Claudian aqueduct im the distance,a screen 
of hills on the horizon, and a solitary cottage, 
nothing diversifies the scene. I used to visit 
this sweet, but simple place very frequently, 
in order to escape from the tumult and throng 
of the city. 

~ignor Capelli had procured me one or two 
very agreeable introductions to persons resi- 
dent in Rome; but 1 accidentally made an 
acquaintance for myself that soon rendered me 
indifferent to society in general, This ac- 
quaintance was an Italian artist and his sis- 
ter, English by the mother’s side,and uniting 
in different w..ys much of the two countries 
in their characters. Both parents were dead; 
and the brother, from being several years 
older and having to struggle with straitened 
circumstances, had a: quired the air suited to 
the protector, rather than the companion of 
his sister. He was irritable, generous, shy, 
and grateful ; full of enthusiasm, fond of pri- 
vacy, and as found of his sister as an attach- 
ment of a tenderer nature would admit. My 
first meeting with this interesting pair was 
at the Grotto of Egeria, the one sketching, 
the other reading aloud, On entering, pre- 
suming them to be natives, [ apologized for 
my intrusion, in Italian; they smiled and re- 
spectively replied in English. ‘This was worth 
a dozen common-placed introductions; we con- 
tined to converse alternately in the language 
of their country and mine, returned to Rome 
in company, often afterwards revisited the 
grotto together, and finally became insepara- 
ble. Egeria (this was not her real name, but 
in memory of our meeting, it was one by 
which I loved to call her) was totally differ- 
ent from any other woman I had ever seen, 
either in Italy or England. She did not daz- 
zle, she subdued me. Other women might 
be more commanding, more versatile, more 
acute ; but I never saw one so exquisitely 
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femenine. She was lovely without being/gentle, and his occasional starts of temper 
beautiful; her movements were features ;---| made his sister somewhat fear him. I was 
and if a blind man had been priviledged to|/to hera refuge, she was to mea life and 
pass his hand over the silken length of hair,| presence, and We loved, regardless of the fu- 
that when unbraided flowed around her like|ture: the new joy of a new care intoxicated 
a veil,he would have been justified in expect-|my fancy ; and she, happy in t -day, left,with 
ing softness and a love of softness, beauty and the child’s wisdom, to-morrow to itself. 
a perception of beauty, to be distinctive traits| 
of her mind. Nor would he have been de-|yet, though we cultivated our tastes, refined 
ceived. Her birth, her education, but abo. e)our pleasures to the verge of fastidiousness, 
all, the genius with which she was rifted, |stee ped cur spirits in imaginative love, and 
combined to inspire a passion for the ethere-|fed our minds with intellectual beauty, we 
al, the tender, the imaginative, the heroic--- did not strengthen each other. Sometimes I 
in one word, the beautiful. It was in her a |felt this, and thea gloomy fears, and spectral 
faculty divine, and yet of daily life---it touch-|V sions of pain and poverty would darken our 


; } - 
ed all things, but like a sunbeam, touched |sunny atinosphere, My father—my honie— 
Any thing) bis certain displeasure—the imprudence, if 


For 
ithe first time I felt what it was to live; and 


them with a “golden finger.” 
abstract or scientific was unintelligible and|not gra\er fault, of marrying without ashing 


. ceed in pourtraying Egeria; she was a muse, 





distasteful to her ; her knowledge was exten- 
tensive und various, but true to the first prin- 
ciple of her nature, it was poetry that she 
sought in history, scenery, character, and re- 
ligous belief--poetry that guided all her stud- 
ies, governed all her thoughts, coloured all 
her conversation. Her natare was at once 
simple and profound ; there was no room in 
her mind for philosophy, or in her heart for 
ambition--one was filled by imagination, 
the other engrossed by tenderness. She had 
a passive temper, but decided tastes ; any one 
might influence, but very few impress her. --- 
Her strength and her waekness alike lay in her 
affections ; these would sometimes make her 
weep ata word, at others imbue her with 
courage ; so that she was alternately a “fal- 
con-hearted dove,” and “‘a reed shaken with 
the wind.” Her voice was a sad, sweet mel- 
ody, and her spirits reminded me of an old po- 
et’s description of the orange-tree, with its 


“Golden lamps hid in a night of greea.” 


or of those Spanish gardens where the pome- 
granate grows beside the cypress. Her glad- 
ness was like a burst of sunlight: and if in 
her depression she resembled night, it was 
night wearing her stars. | might describe, 
and describe for ever, but I should never suc- 


a grace, a variable child, a dependent woman, 
---the Italy of human beings. Is it wonderful 
that I soon loved, even to idolatry, a being so 
contrasted with my former home and habits, 
yet appealing so exquisitely to my imagina- 
tion, and fulfiling my visions. If it appear 
wonderful that she loved me, [ can only say 
that it was so; yet nevertheless she gave me 
her whole heart, and never repented having 
done so. Her brother was kind and affection- 
ate with all brotherly kindness ; but ne was 


his permission;—when I dwelt on these things 
‘| was miserable. At such moments I half 
determined to return hoine and tell the whole 
truth, entreat permission to unite myself to 
the object uf my affections, and faithfully 
promise to apply myself to business, like one 
who determines to be no longera child. But 
then I must leave Egeria,and how did I know 
that I should ever be permitted to return — 
what reason had | to suppose that my father 
would forego his prejudices,—-moral, national, 
and religious? My heart died within me— 
[ recapitulated my apprehensions—they out- 
weighed my hopes--- 


But in the depth of these beloved eyes 
Sull L saw—Follow, Follow! 


I married Egeria, and then wrote to my father 
and Guise Stuart. With a fatal want of frank- 
ness I only told my father half the truth; 
namely, that I desired to unite myself to 
Egeria. To Guise Stuart, with a confidence 
equally fatal, I confessed that 1 was married 
already, and that I trusted to his friendship so 
to break the matter to my futher, and so to 
use hisinfluence with him, that [ might be 
forgiven the step, and placed in circumstan- 
ces to support myself honorably. In other 
respects the letters were much like those 
written on similar occasions ;—I was willing 
to return to duty, now I had followed the dic- 
tates of inclination. Conscious of Guise Stu- 
art’sinfluence, and trusting in his unbounded 
triendship, I awaited replies to my letters with 
comparatively little anxiety. They came, 
and their contents shocked and surprised me. 
My father’s consisted of a few stern lines, ex- 
pressing much and not unjust anger on the 


score of my imprudence, some horror at the 


idea of my choice, and finally informed me, 


that if I did not instantly return home and 


unreservedly resign the connexion, with the 


attached to a young Italian lady, who had of|exception of a hundred pounds, which would 


course the first place in his thoughts: besides, 


be remitted to me yearly, wherever I pleased 





he was irritable, generous but not always/to appoint, I must no longer consider myself 
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his son. 
Stuart, though much longer, and worded in 


- peared ' 
lhe communication from Guise {to persuade me to return to England, for in mat- 


ters of prudence she was a child, and we both 


inost sympathetic terms, did not tend to raise/loved Italy; It was her country, and mine 
my spirits. He deplored the step I had taken ;|for her sake, end for the sake of its own sur- 
deplored my father’s anger, which he stated |passing beauty. But though she never urged 


had been so violent that he had not yet ventured | 
to communicate the fact of my being already 
married (this accounted for the wording of my 
father’s letter), deplored my indisposition to 
business, which would he feared, prevent his 
increasing my allowance; urged my remain- 
ing quietly where I was for the present; and 
told me, in a postscript, that he had been 
taken into partnership by my father~ which 
most unlooked for event would, he rejoiced 
to think, enable him from time to time, to 
plead my cause, and eventually serve my 
worldly interests. Finally, he trusted that | 
would honour his friendship so far as to accept 
an enclosed bill on Signor Baptisto Capelli for 
fifty pounds. Considering that my friend 
Guise hac found my misconduct a very profit- 
able calamity, I did not scruple to appropriate 
his cash, but the future—1 looked at Egeria, 
and my sigh was more for her than myself. 
We remained three years in Italy, living as 
we best might; not loving less, but proving 
that if exquisite and intellectua! refinement 
renders poverty less repulsive in its exterior 
manifestations, the hidden suff ring is propor- 
tionably increased. Like the fox of the Spar- 
tan boy, it is allowed to ravage without ex- 
citing outcries for assistance. After receiv- 
ing those letters which followed the avowal 
of my condition, [ wrote no more to England; 
I was too indignant; but the pride of idleness 
was gone, and the pride of man!iness and the 
power of affection conspired to make me anx- 
lously desirous of employment in the country 
that [now considered my own. Englishmen 
are, however, very useless away from their 
own people; and in Italy, native ciceroni and 
dependents on tle arts are naturally preferred 
by foreign visitors. ‘l'o commerce—once des- 
pised commerce----I turned my attention, and 
applied to Signor Capelli; but the worthy 
Baptisto knew that 1 was out of favour at 
home, independent of being no longer an ac- 
credited charge d'affaires ;---he treated me 
accor ingly. Besides, he had personal reas- 
ons tor wishing me ata distance from himself, 
his establishment, and even the city, in which 
disagreeable rumours might reach me con- 
cerning both. Civil but unimpress'ble, he 
listened, cundoled, and advised me to go home. 
Home!----what bitter feelings did the word 
excite !----feelings tinctured at once with re- 
morse and anger, self-blame, and blame of 
others. Egeria only soothed and strove to 
reconcile me to my own conscience, whilst ex- 
erting all her powers toshow me that elegance 
of mind can never be wholly at the mercy of 
straitened circumstances, that even over them 


me to the step so natural in my cireumstan- 
ces, that of repairing direct, to my fafher, with 
a manly and personal avowal of FY errors, 
and a request, not for a maintainayyse out of 
his purse, out for an opportunity b- making 
myself independent by my own ex) tions.--- 
she wus anxious by the exercise offver own 
surpassing accompl'shments to increase our 
pittance. She made the propositig@---is it 
needful ta say that it was caneived. spel re- 
pelled witha vehemence alraost amotnting to 
anger?----live upon the money earned by a 
woman---tha woman my wife---and that wife 
Everia!----I could far sooner have died than 
permitted such a reversa of the order of na- 
ture, such adesecration of my dignity and her 
softness. With regard to my father, I might 
have continued proud and foolish much longer 
but for the occurrence of a circumstance con- 
nected with that aifection which alone had 
power to influence me. Fixed principles | 
had none; a standard of right and wrong, and 
impressions of duty I had none: n.orally and 
intellectually I was governed by honourable 
instincts and imaginative impulses; my true 
real, and only religion was—Kgeria. The 
love of her was a worship. When therefore 
her health began to give way, my stubborn- 
ness gave way too, and I proposed our imme- 
diate voyage to England. In addition to the 
great reason which rendered this step advisa- 
ble, Thad a national prejudice in favour of 
the physicians of my native land; I was one 
of those who with little faith in medicine for 
themselves, have a great deal for their friends; 
one of those who make bad patients, but ex- 
cellent nurses. London from being the place 
I most hated, now came to be regarded as a 
perfect Oasis, where, when once arrived I 
was to repair all the misfortunes of my 
life. Egeria, languid from indisposition, and 
complying trom natural temperament and 
induced affection, interposed no objection.— 
Her brother was at Rome, married and pur- 
suing his profession; he had no right to gain- 
say our departure, neither had he power to 
further it by assistance either of fortune or 
person, therefore he wrote us kindly adieus, 
and we set sail from Leghorn. The voyage 
was not favourable; we had been constrained 
to content ourselves with an inferior vessel ; 
the weather was squally; Egeria suffered 
greatly from sea sickness; and on reaching 
London—the fair haven of my imagination, 
I had tke anguish of finding that she was 
much worse than when we. left the Italian 
coast. I perceived too—for all who watch 
beloved invalids are rigid observers of sur- 





it can strew flowers. She never endeavored 
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the hotel where 1 first took her, looked as if fees to their affections, and in a few days we 
they thought her very ill. These looks made were severally interested in each other. 
me wretched; but the time precluded passive | 

: alli j srative act] AT love is sweet, 
emotion by calling imperatively for action. Given or returned. Common as light is love. 
And its familiar voice weartes not ever!” 





After thus settling Egeria, my next eare 
was to address Guise Stuart. Presuming him 


PART LV. 


still my friend, not ina sense [ once imagin- 








Yet here thy step has often been, 


And | thy songs Were sung ed, but still my friend in the way of worldly 
Aw lere tay songs ere § ig, } sy : - mK E 
Here were thy beating heart and lute, | Sood=v ill, 1 wrote to him---begging that sinee 
ig eG: — regen gl my disobedience had been to his advantage, 
Thy dying breath was on this air ical iain CiMiaas, ‘Sit AO ain ee att 
it hath not left its music there. jand placed him in affluence which amply re 


L. E. L. |versed the attainder of his early years, he 
_ {would once more, if for the last time, urge 
My immediate care was to engage a lodging | my father on my behalf, not so much on the 
suited fo our finances, and yet as little oppos-| ground of parental affection as common hu- 
ed as might be tomy Egeria’s delicacy, at'manity. Idescribed the state of mv wife’s 
once of health and taste. ‘his was a diffi-/ health, the absolute necessity that she should 
cult task, and my anxiety rendered it more} }ave comforts and medical attendance, utter- 
so. I was not only fastidious concerning the ]y unattainable in my present circumstances; 
situation, appearance, and condition of the|f assured him that when she was restored to 
house, but I was critical in my survey of the health, labour, even the labour I had once ha- 
inmates, particularly the mistress,if | thought! ted, would aladly be submitted to; but that 
her at all likely to attend upon Evgeria. Alull then, I neither could cr would leave her 
peevish, sordid, or even stupid countenance, | to be nursed by any hireling, however worthy 
was sufficient to deter me, and a rough or|lof her hire. also wrote to my father ; but 
shrill voice equally impeded negociation. I|asif it were my fate to do right things in a 
spent many hours in thus wandering about in ‘foolish manner, instead of sending my letter 
search of furnished lodgings, physiognomis-|throngh a direct channel, | again enclosed it 
ing landladies,and sighing over the straitened|jn the one addressed to Guise Stuart. The 
means that forbade me surround the being |! cormmuniecation itself was just what it should 
delighted in,with the elegancies she deserved , 
and the comforts she needed. At last, as 
much to my surprise as satisfaction, I suc- 
ceeded. The woman who answered my in-| 
quiries at a neat house, Street, Bromp-| 
ton, had neither the air of semi gentility that 
prepares you to expect presuinption, nor that] Stuart came to me she reproached me for the 
practiced civility -which isa frequent prelude coldness that tinctured my Ietter to him, wes 
tosordid imposition. She had piain, unpre- impressively respectful to Igeria, kind to 
tending manners ; her dress was unpretend-|myself; but yet through all, I felt the patron 
ing; her features, though large and some-|and the partner. Wecame to business. He 
what coarse, wore a sedate, cheerful expres-|assured me that he had exhausted himself in 
sion, and she had a benevolent voice. This | pleading my cause with my father, but that 
disposed me to like her rooms, but they, too,/he was inexorable in his refusal to see me. 
were furnished and arranged with much qui-| With regard to money, he was extending his 
et taste; there were no tawdry screens, no| mercantile concerns, and could make no in- 
vulgar drawings, or family portraits; the|crease to the allowance already promised ;--- 
chairs were not inlaid,and the bell-pulls were | in consideration, however, of my wife’s state 
free from embroidery :--- stand of plants, alof health, he sent me a bank note for a hun- 
vase of roses, and a few empty book-shelves, |dr d pounds, Guise Stuart added many words 
were all the decorations attempted. These|of consolation and condolence, on his own ac- 
lodgings | engaged. Our own little store of count, but by some accident they were lost 
books and Italian ornaments soon gave an|upon me. 
appearance of home to the tiny drawing-| Thus we were left, my beloved and I; one 
room; and when Egeria was laid upon the/a stranger in a strange land, the other an 
sofa it conld not be said to want elegance.—|alicn in the place of his nativity ; but poverty 
Our inferiors are as much impressed by man-| being for the present removed out of sight, it 
ner as we ourselves are. Egeria’s winning | was 
softness,combined with her evident ill-health,|Our attendants came to be considered as 
touched the benevolent landlady, and even|humble friends, and served us with a tender 
her stout, awkward servant girl; the first) zeal that no money could recompense. I pro- 
smile and the first sentence were entrance !cured also the aid of an able physician, and 


have been; [ confessed my marriage, and en- 
treated permission to wait upon him: I avow- 
ed, certainly, that we should soon be in dis- 
tress without assistance, but I dwelt chiefly 
on my anxiety to repair my errors. 

The day after despatching my packet,Guise 








not in the power of man to distress us. 
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Egeria took for my sake every medicine pre-| 
scribed ; but I have since discovered that the 
presentiment of death had fixed itself on her 
mind before she left Italy, and that nothing 
charmed it away. Her disease was an or 
ganic affection of the heart, requiring her to 
be kept in a state of entire quiescence, un-| 
harassed and unexcited; but she was a child | 
of the south, and music was to her an abso- 
Jute necessary of life. I played to her during 
a portion of every day; and sometimes she| 
would overpower me by singing herself one 
of the lovely songs, with which she had been 
wont to wake the echoes in our Italian 
grotto, or which she had chaunted in some of 
our evening walks on the sea-shore, when the 
moon looked down upon the deep, and the 
waves ran along the sands with bright and 
silent feet. These efforts fatigued her, and | 
discovered her waning strength by the in- 
creasing length of time that elapsed between 
each. I often entreated her to forego them 
wholly, but the request evidently pained her ; 
so I listened in mournful silence to these 
notes of ny dying swan, and when, to allay 
her fever, she would unbraid her lovely 
tresses and suffer them to he floating on her 
shoulders, | was ofien glad to turn my head 
and make them a veil fur my tears. I thought 
of the Portuguese poet Ribeyro, and his night- 
ingale that died while singing on the branch 
of a tree overhanging a brook, and dropping 
therein with the fallen leaves, was carried 
away by the current. But the heart of my 
Egeria was not broken; she had, it is true, 
only few friends, and her country was afar ; 
but her husband was with her, who loved her, 
and had never loved but once ;—who would 
have humbled himself to the labour of a meni- 
al to preserve her from knowing an ungrati- 
fied wish. My affection was not a common 
thing ; it made her life a breeze, laden with 
pleasant sounds, but it could not unloose the 
fell gripe of disease. She grew worse, and 
I saw that she did so, and no longer petitioned 
the physician to deceive me with hope. How 
often did I think of Shelley’s Rosalind, and 
apply to Egeria her description of the decay 
of Lionel :— 








His cheek became vot pale but fair, 

As rose-o’crshadoweed lilies are. 

And soon his deep and sunny hair, 

In this alone Jess beautiful, 

Like grass in tombs grew wild and rare ; 
The blood in his translucent veins, 
Beat not like animal lite, butlove 
Seemed now iis sullen springs to move, 
When life had failed and al! its pains ,; 
And sudden sleep would seize him oft, 
Like death, so calm, but that a tear, 
His pointed eye-lashes between, 
Would gather in the light serene 

Of smiles, whose lustre bright aud soft 
Beneath lay undulating there 

His breath was like ineonstan: flame, 
As eagerly it went and came ; 

And It hung o'er him in his sleep, 

Till, tike aa image in the lake 
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Which rains disturb,—my tears would break 
The shadow of that slumber deep ; 

Then he would bid me not to weep, 

And say wih flattery, false, yet sweet, 

That death and he could never meet, 

lit would never part with him. 


Sweet flattery indeed! My beloved one 
never even mentioned the land of her nuati- 
vity ; never contrasted our skies, our palaces, 
our streets, with the gloricus ones she had 
loved so well, till loving me better, she left 
them. The perception of beauty had not left 
her, but it had transfused itself into affection, 
and gave brightness to objects from which it 
would otherwise have shrunk with pain. 
When no longer able to leave her room, I 
used to call her, in sad sport, my captive 
princess; and she, in allusion to the costly 
flowers that, at any pains or expence, I con- 
stantly procured her, would bless the gaoler, 
whose fetters were so fragrant and so soft. 
Yes, we beguiled each other with the fancies 
of love, with remembrances of our past happy 
union, with poetic visions, and elysian specu- 
lations concerning the dead—whether in their 
long sleep they dream of the living—whether 
their spirits ever float back to earth, and un- 
seen by the remembered ones hover round 
them in the still, soft midnight; and if so, 
whether we might not again experience an in- 
terwoven existence. Vainly preciousdreams ! 
—bright melting mists !—ethereal dying 
sounds! They beautified sorrow—they gar- 
landed pain—they made death, like the In- 
dian Cupid, string his bow with honey-bees, 
but they could not avert the arrow--it pierced 


the heart still. Egeria died, and I might not 


die with her. She died, and her remains 
were guarded with reverent affection; | 
closed her eyes myself; our humble friends 
shrouded her sweet form for the sepulchre ; 
when the chamber was prepared, | went in 
and sat beside her couch, as if its occupant 
were only asleep, and I watching for the mo- 
ment when I might say as heretofore, “ How 
is it with thee, love!” 1 forbade the room to 
be darkened and then rendered gloomily light 
with tapers; an alabaster vase, filled with 
fresh and brilliant flowers, was placed at the 
bed’s foot, and in the bitterness of my spirit I 
loved their mockery of man. ‘They were an 
epitaph prepared by nature. It was the 
suminer time, and throughout the night I sat 
alone with my dead, none daring to disturb 
the quiet of my grief, the communion of my 
soul with the departed. The whole house 
was hushed as if itself'a grave, for those below 
shed their tears in silence. I shed none; ! 
only looked so steadfastly on the mortal _mar- 
ble before me, that at times I trusted I was 
changing to its semblance; but when I kiss- 
ed the lips that could not now return the pres 
sure, I felt that a gulf of existence yet re 
nuwined between us. At length, on the 








morning of the second day, the deep silence 
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that surrounded me was suddenly broken, and 
1 felt a new, strange sense of pain end anger. 
| heard voices in eager conversation below, 
and presently afterwards a slow, energetic 
step on the stairs; the idea of intrusion 
glanced through my mind, but I was like one 
chained, who wills to move and cannot. The 
door ot the chamber opened—I turned my 
head and saw my father. J knew him in- 
stantly, but his presence awoke no emotion, 
not even surprise. I regarded him for a mo- 
ment with a vacant look, then resumed my 
former attitude, and gazed as before on the 
dead. ‘The old man looked at us both in si- 
lence; then he grasped my hand, bent down 
his head and kissed me; I heard him sob con- 
vulsively, and felt my face wetted with his 
tears. 

“Speak to me, my son,” said he; “ speak 
to your father.” 

1 pointed to Egeria—* Why were you not 
her's!’ Pronouncing these few words seem- 
ed to break up the fountain of my spirit, hi- 
therto sealed ; consciousness, memory, an- 
guish, madness, burst over me at once; and 
the frozen calm was succeeded by passionate 
tears, and loud and bitter lamentations, 
“Why are you here !—why are you here 
now !—leave me with my dead wite, as you 
would have left me to pine in want with her 
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ly with him; when he shall cease to spoil ne 
shall be spoiled, and when he shall make an 
end to deal treacherously, others shall deal 
treacherously with him !”’ 

«“ Then am I to understand, father, that you 
were ignorant of my being in England, and 
that you never received my letter of conces- 
sion!” ’ 

‘I knew of neither, my child, or God forbid 
that I should have called myself a Christian, 
aud yet nave suflered thee to remain in want, 
or suppose me unforgiving.” 

* Father, she never wanted.” 

“ How, then, were you supplied ?” 

“The deceiver as you call him, Guise 
Stuart, gave us money in your name, whilst 
he represented your anger as unappeasable, 
and said that you forbade me to approach your 
presence.” 

“May the Judge of all the earth forgive 
him his atrocious villainy, but I greatly fear 
I never shall!” 

“ Father, did he slander her ?” 

The old man evidently wished to avoid an- 
swering the question, but I repeated it fierce- 
ly. 

“THe slandered both—nay, no violence— 
let us leave him, my son, and rejoice in each 
jother; oh, that we had always trusted freely 
las now! He slandered both, and led me to 








when living—she who was fit for a princely | believe you were living in Italy abandoned to 
mate, and yet loved me—the first—last—|shame ;—it wes only this morning, by acci- 
only being who ever blessed me with love. 1/dent, and through a friend of your physician, 
want no money now—no father—no friend ;|that I discovered you were in England, in 
it was for her | would have been your menial /sorrow, and that she who lies dead there, 
—tor her, [I say—where is she now! QOh,|was your virtuous, justly loved wie. And 
Death! Death!—take me too—take me from|new, Charles, let us forget the things that are 
this cold and cruel world, where no one is left! past—our errors no less than our atilictions-- 
that loves me! Old man, Jeave me with my/|and meekly kneeling on our kuees, let us, be- 
dead—are the living like her !” " |side this couch of death, mutually ask forgives 

As patiently as a mother soothes an infant,|ness, I of thee, and both of God. As to the 
my father suffered me to exhaust myself in| deceiver, let us pray for grace to forget him. 
broken exclamations of anger against him,|l have seen the wicked in great power, 
and love for the departee ; when [ became) flourishing like a green bay-tree; but | pass- 
calm, he spoke to me in the lanzuage of en-|ed by, and lo, he was not; [I looked, and lo, 
dearment, still interrupted by sobs and tears.|his place was not found. His iniquity hath 
The scriptural figure was exactly illustrated, | brought him wealth---but what of that! [ will 
for he mourned over me, and was in bitterness, | instantly separate myself from his polluting 
as one mourneth over an only son: whilst the} partnership; but {shall still have wealth, aud 
reproaches he pronounced against himsclf,)al) that | have is thine---live with me, my 
and the tender regret he expressed for me,| Son, or separate from me---all shall be as thou 
were rendered touching in the extreme, by| wilt.” And then with streaming eyes, and 


his white locks and furrowed cheeks. “ Alas !| 
alas!” said he, “ who now shall trust in friend 
or brother, since a father’s heart has becn| 


a broken, gentle voice, he drew me beside 
him, and poured forth to the Father of our 
spirits an interceding yet thanksgiving prayer. 





turned against his first-born; since age has| Neither before nor since have | ever heard a 
given ear to the words of a deceiver, and hid|maa so plead with his Maker---with such 
himself from his own flesh! Alas! my son,|chastened energy at once of hope and huui- 
l have seemed cruel to thee as an ostrich of|liation---such thrilling and yet simple depre- 
the desert; but I loved thee, my own boy,|cation of all on earth, and even all in heaven, 
td all L did, I esteemed for thy welfare!|except the might and the mercy of Him 
Woe, woe to the deceiver!—to him who! who “only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
spoiled when he was not spoiled, and dealt|light whieh no man can approach unto.” 
‘reacherously when we dealt not treacherous-| All that | had been wont to observe as stern 
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or rigid, or peculiar in my father, seemed tojand assuredly, if there be any truth in the as- 
have vanished in the spiritual apprehension of|sertion, that “ whatsoever a man soweth that 
that lieht; the dust---the dross---the weeds---|shall he also reap,” Guise Stuart will not go 
the clay---the body, was cut off; only the soul down to his grave in peace. Ever since the 
appeared asserting her sublime supremacy ;\death of Egeria my father has been my kind- 
and I felt in that hour to loathe the scepti-|est friend; but, with every disposition to con- 
cism that clung to my spirit, for [ saw there|ciliate on one side, and conform on the other, 
was a difference between the righteous and|the differences of opinion, taste, habit, and 
the wicked---between him that feareth God|disposition, are yet toodecided to allow of our 
and him that feareth him not. living together with entire comfort. On cer- 
My father watched over me like a tender|tain points, he conceives me deplorably in 
nurse, till the hour came when Egeria mustjerror, but he pities now where once he 
be laid in her tomb. There he followed her|blamed. He yet trusts that all will be well 
with me, taking care that then, and after-|with me for time and for eternity, and there 
wards, she should be honoured with all those|are moments when I trust so myself. “ There 
memorials that wealth procures for the ob-|is hope of'a tree if it be cut down, that it will 
jects of affection, even after death. True to|sprout again, and that the tender branch 
his word, he instantly dissolved his connexion|thereof will not cease ; though the root there- 
with Guise Stuart. Most other men would|of wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof 
have been overwhelmed with confusion when|die in the ground, yet through the scent of 
their iniquity was discovered ; but selfishness| water, it will bud and bring forth boughs like 
armed him against the reproaches of his own/a plant.” Whether Iam atree cut down, or 
conscience, and consequently against those of|one for ever scattered by the lightning, time 
our indignation. At present he is outwardly | must discover. At present--- 
prosperous, but discord and unhappiness are 





‘““ T love, but [ believe in love no moie; 
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in his family ; no one respects him in society, I feel desire, but hope not!” 
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A visage stern and mild, where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice ; 

Amid great storms, whom grace assured so, 
To live upright, and smile at fortune’s choice 


A heart where dread was never so imprest, 
To hide the thought that might the truth advance, 
In neither fortune lost, nor yet represt, 


To swell in wealth, or yield unto mischance. 


Lorp Surrey. 
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PART L to marry a Bristol merchant; if there were 

no children at all, the twenty thousand pounds 

A very decisive man has probably more of the physical} Was to pass, on the same conditions, to the 
quality of w dion iu his composition than other men next nearest branch of the family. By this 
Fosrer’s Essays. | whimsical particularity, the dying testator 

; a. thought he had provided the world with a suc- 

Tue family of the Wintons was one of a) cession of Bristol merchants, out of his fami- 
true old English stock, and if not mentioned |)y tijl_ «the crack of doom ;” and having so 
in history, deserved, from its age and worth | done, he died with a complacent sense of his 
to be esteemed historical. In the reign of claims upon heaven. Forty thousand pounds 
Henry VIL, the head of the family was! was not a sum to be despised in Queen Anne’s 
knight of the shire, wrote his name with the | time, or by a falling tamily at any time :—the 
chivalrous De prefixed to it, and was famous) jogacy was accepted, the condition execrated 
in the tilt-yard at Whitehall. In the days of| and complied with. As time wore on, the 
the maiden queen, another De Winton dis-| diffusion of wealth and intelligence under- 
tinguished himself under Sir Philip Sidney,| mined the offensive parts of the laws of caste; 
in the low countries; and like the military |the Bristol merchants made fortunes, respect- 
ancestor of Sir Roger de Coverly, “ played| eq themselves, and cared little for the respect 
on the bass-viol as well as any gentleman at) of their aristocratical relatives. The esquires 
court,”—though whether like him ke hung|of the race were less fortunate; they were 
up his bass-viol beside his basket-hilted sword, | a|ways politicians, and though a place under 
the family annals do not declare. Perhaps) government occasionally rewarded their faith- 
his taste tor the arts of peace, in addition 'O| fulness to all ministers and all measures, two 
more warlike propensities, was derived trom) contested elections were, as one expressed it, 
his accomplished general. During the Stuart) eryi] wars without bloodshed—excepting that, 
reigns the family was greatly impoverished; the family found them as costly. It is not, 
one representative received the honour ot| however, with the country De Wintons that 
knighthood from King James, after entertain-| we are concerned; our business lies with a 
ing that monarch and his suite on his first!/seion of the unadorned Wintons of Bristol, 
journey from Scotland, and also the neigh-|Reginald and his family. Reginaid’s fatlier 
bourhood for twenty miles round, who flocked | died rich ; he was a thorough man of busi- 


to drink wine to his honour :—a costly service | ness, was proud of, and loved it, for its own 


and acheap boon. Then, in thedays of Charles,! sake; was fond of quoting the scriptural de- 
came the civil war, and the De Wintons, even! scriptions of Tyre, and never forgot the ex- 
to the last cousin, some from princple, some} pression, “ whose merchants were princes ;” 
from fashion, some from family pride, and! but Reginald his son, who, according to the 
some for want of any reason at all,! letter of the bond, was brought up to tread in 
were thorough cavaliers; singing, swear-|his footsteps, could not be endowed with his 
ing, fighting, and suflering, till quieter times! energy and judgment. He was sanguine and 
left them leisure to discover how much their! speculative, yet indolent and rash; loved 
loyalty had dilapidated their estates, W hat! show, loved his ease, and yet withal, loved 
the locust left, the caterpillar destroy: d; in! great undertakings. Whilst his father lived, 
other phrase, the restoration completed what he was under a controlling influence; and, 
the rebellion begun; first, in the mad festivi-|though a partner, could neither spend nor 
tes it induced among the cavaliers, and next,|/speculate to any injurious extent. But his 
in idle hunting after court favour, which, pro- father died at last ; and then Reginald, with 
mised to all, descended upon very few, and}al]] sails set, followed the bent of his genius, 
amongst those few, not the De Wintons. In! which lav towards ruin: he made two desper- 
the reign of Queen Anne,a bounty (not her!ate speculations, and in six months was oblig- 
majesty’s) made its way to their failing cof- ed to call his creditors together, and failing to 
fers, which bounty, though agreeable for its | compound with them, pass through the Ga- 
own sake, was distateful for the donor's. A zette. He was the first of bis race to whom 
wealthy citizenof Bristol, a younger son of a| such a disgrace had ever happened ; and he 
younger son, who had the good sense to drop) was surprised and shocked, with as much 
the aristo-ratic De and enter into trade, died! emotion as a weak mind is capable of expe- 
inmensely rich, anda bachelor. He founded | riencing. What would old Hamphrey Whin- 
a school, and endowed a hospital; and then,'ton, the merchant of Queen Anne’s times, 
with a dying sparkle of personal and family have said! His unfortunate successor inward- 
pride, bequeathed forty thousand pounds to ly rejoiced that death effectually prec!uded 
the head of his house, clogged, however, with any reproaches from that quarter; there was 
the condition—that half of it should be set-|another from which he received them daily. 
tled on the second son, who should be brought | His wife and two daughters, who, to do them 
up asa Bristol merchant, and his eldest son justice, had made ample inroads on his for- 
after hun, In default of sons,a daughter waa}tune whi'e such existed, now threw them- 
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selves upon him with their several burdens of; mental imbecility. His wife sat opposite him, 
weak and selfish disappointment. Mrs. Win-|leaning her head on her hand, with a certain 
ton wept for her carriage and livery servants|deplorable air of fine-lady fretfuiness. The 
— the young ladies for their ball-dresses and|two young ladies require no especial descrip- 
hours of idleness. The whole family con-|tion, since their duplicates exist by thousands; 
tained but one mind; that one, however, was|one was working, the other reading—the work 
a host. Reginald had a son unlike himselfin|a Jace veil, the book a silly tale. Richard 
every particular; Richard, the said son, re-jalone seemed occupied in thought; he walked 
sembled his grandfather. and indeed, owed to|up and down the parlour for some time, with 
him many of his best habits; but Providence, |the air of a man debating with himseif. 
who no more suffers weakness to be heredita-|_ “ Richard, love, do sit down; you make 
ry than genius, had, in the very structure of|my head ache,” said the mother. 
his mind, formed him for greatness. Great-| Richard finished his turn across the room 
ness is a relative term, must be judged of by|then did as he was requested, and apparent- 
comparison, and has reference to the spirit and} ly resumed his reflections. 
style of action more than to positive er) “Richard, love,” recommenced Mrs. Win- 
dour of result. “ Greater is he that ruleth his|/tun, “ how are things going at the counting- 
spirit than he that taketh a city,” was said by|house? ” . r 
one who knew the comparative difficulty of} ‘ Very satisfactorily, ma’am.” 
both undertakings; but Richard Winton had “Tam very glad to hear it: but that is not 
to rule several spirits, who had no idea that] what | want to talk about. I have a little 
anv thing could be good unless it were agree-|favour to beg, Richard; Caroline (this was 
able. Father, mother, and sisters, implicitly |the lace-worker) has been invited to the may- 
depended on him for strength, and with all the]or’s private ball—very polite indeed consider- 
consciousness of incapacity, appealed to him jing how we looked down upon them once; 
for counsel; but then, they could neither en-|but, as I was saying, she bas not a dress fit 
ter into his views, understand his character,|to appear in---she, a Miss Winton !----and 
or be persuaded to adopt his plans. These, Louisa (this was the reader) is invited to Miss 
whilst his father was fortunate, he had no|Delamere’s, to meet that Signor----Signor 
right to enforce; afier his bankruptcy, the old] what, my dear ?---from Italy :---and here,---I 
gentleman recommenced business, and cer-|really am sorry to trouble you, Richard, love, 
tainly did something for his family, till mourn-|but 1 must have twenty pounds for these and 
ing after his vanished éredit, and once mag-|some other trifling things. Nay, now don’t 
nificent power of speculating, he fretted away!Jook grave upon your mother, Richard. Car- 
the little energy he ever had. He built com-joline and Louisa have been out so much lately 
mereia! castles in the air; schemed, instead of|----poor things!---that their allowance is, I 
acting; and yet, with tenacious irritability,|/know, all gone, and the house-money---really, 
refused to let his son take advantage of those! Richard, you get so shabby one is quite mis- 
fortunate conjunctions of circumstance that/erable, and f am sure you are doing better at 
strong minds see and seize upon in a moment.|the warehouse than you will let us know. 
At last, however, he wore out ; second child-] Ah !—you have a snug twenty pounds in your 
hood came on, he had a paralytic stroke, and pocket for me. Your poor father never used 
Richard became, in a most mournful manner,|to question me as to what I did with the 
undoubted master in his father’s house, the money ?” 

“Do J, mother?” 


sole means of support the family had to look 
to. Then, the power of mind and character} No, but then you make a regular allow- 
began to tell on their prospects; fortune, like|ance, and a very scanty one, let me tell you, 
the fiery steed that obeys a bold, and runs res-|considering what we have been used to. 
uff with a timid rider, suddenly seemed to be-| What would our Westmoreland relations 
come propitious ; and it quickly appeared that|think of our way of living?) Then you will 
unless providential obstacles occurred, Rich-| permit no bills---no credit----and we might 
ard Winton was likely to restore the credit|have that, you are doing so well, and will do 
of his house, and die like his grandfather, also much better :---do, Richard, let us have a 
rich and respected man. All that Mrs. Win-|iittle comfort of our lives.” 
ton and her daughters thought of was return-| ---*[ would rather you had a great deal 
!mother.” 
“Thank you, Richard, love: then you will 


ing to their old habits of lite. But perhaps a 

simple delineation of an evening scene, soon 
| give me the twenty pounds before you go out 
[to-morrow morning?” 


after the brightening up of the family affairs, 

may give the reader a better idea of Richard’s 

views and character than a more elaborate de-| ‘** Gladly, Mother, if---” 

scription of either. The poor paralytic father| “If what?” 

sat in his now invariable place, an arm chair}; “If I did not feel that it was my duty just 


by the fire side, rocking to and fro, and bear-|at present to set aside my wishes, and be gov- 
ing in his countenance too evident marks ofterned wholly by principle.” 
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Mrs. Winton and her daughters uttered 


 Principle-----what stuff!” thought the} 
each an exclamation of surprise and dispieas- 


mother. | 
“* Stuff, indeed !” thought her daughters. pare 
After having in her own mind pronounced} ‘ And not one farthing of all this,” contin- 
principle to be stuff, Mrs. Winton returned,|ued Richard, “ do | consider ours----not on 
in various ways, to her attack on her son’s) farthing will I consider ours, till the last cred- 
purse. He was perfectly kind and calm, but| itor who received a dividend from my father, 
wholly unmoved. Asa last resource, or tojthree years ago, has received an equal one 
do her sincerity justice, as an expression of|from me, his son.” | 
real anger, she burst into tears; the poor “ What absurdity !---what cruel folly !--- 
paralytic continued rocking to and fro in hap-| What would any one say who hearé you speak 
py unconsciousness ; her daughters laid down) in this manner !---to let yourself and family 
their respective occupations, and looked very|!ive as they do one moment after there was 
Cross---a pretty family circle for a tired man !|noabsolute necessity! If you were laying by 
Richard drew his chair close beside his moth-|the money for yourself, or if you were marri- 
er, and taking her hand, began to speak in ajed, and only allowed us half what you do, | 
kind but inflexible voice, and with the un-/ Should say nothing; but here, when you will 
ruffled countenance of a man who knows he/#0t condescend to make up your match with 
is doing right, and intends to persevere in| Sophia, but go lingering on as you do, month 
doing so. lafter month, year after year, trifling with a 
«My dear mother, I wish I could get you| woman’s aflections---a woman that you were 
to look at my conduct with the eyes of your|once engaged to—— 
reason. You blame my meanness, have you) “/ trifle, madam!—well, no matter; mo- 
considered my motives t” jther, you do not understand me, but Sophia 
“OQ trumpery motives! Yes, a pretty tale |dues, and mark me, she is satisfied. 
indeed !.--to think it possible even or necessa-| ~ Yes, because she is just such another he- 
ry even, to get, and spend, and save enough | roic simpleton as yourself! I lave no pati- 
to pay your father’s debts? Was he not made |ence—I wonder at your want of fainily pride!” 
a bankrupt 1.“did he not give up every thing?| “ Tam afraid I have rather too much than 
---did he not pay ten shillings in the pound, | too little of that article: for instance, 1 am 
a very handsome dividend as times go t---are | dnxious to wipe the stain of bankruptcy from 
not the creditors satisfied ?----and is not every |the name of the only Winton who ever suf- 
thing we get now lawfully our own?” "fered it. Atall events, J will try ; I am not 
“ Yes, but not honourably, so long as I know|! the place of Providence, fam only a hv- 
that any one can reproach iy father and my;™an being subject to disease, liable to death, 
father’s name with debts only partially paid, | frail in body, fallible in judgment; but I am 
I quarrel with no man’s ambition; I have/2 human being, gifted with reason, with a 
mine-—the ambition of honesty. I do not} Will to determine, and with sinews to execute ; 
even quarrel! with your fancy for our old sty!e| other men have dared, suffered, and achieved, 
of living, or with Caroline’s for dress, or|!" spite of all opposition and all obstacles, and 


Louisa’s for romances; I may and do person-| Why shonld not 1!—they took their purpose to 
ally prefer others---” jtheir hearts, lived, and were ready to die for i 
Each of the ladies interrupted the speaker|mine may be of a humble nature, but it 
with an angry defence of her peculiar taste. |mine still, and siiali have just the same dey 

When they were silent, Richard resumed | tion of mind, and soul. and strength. _Provi- 
his remarks justas it no one had spoken. “I dence may hinder me of suecess—if He set 
may and do personally prefer others; but un- limself against me I know that I must sub- 
der different circumstances | would throw no Mit; butshort of u at, 


obstacles in the way; Ido not mean to deny that Secome my fate, but 


+. 


1 


+] - 7 nur 
Hor, Wy 


At pt ac 
~ hy fing that - 
Ih ehecuing that pur- 


commercially speaking, 1 am doing well, very pose, believe me, 1 wish to Impose no neec- 

well---that many friends, with no bond but !ess restrictions on your © mfort—T wash 

such as is afforded by their confidenee in me could have them all to my own share. 

have given me their support---that my pros-| Mrs. and the two Miss Wintons were not 
‘ calculated to compete with a character lik 


pects are good.” 
“ And yet you refuse your mother a paltry the one who could so spy 
twenty pounds, and expect us all---all [ say---/@8 Usual, Master of Lie he 
to live and find every thing on three hundred nor daughters were unkind or il]-intentioned ; 
and fifty pounds a year, except what you allow | but they were weak people, and weakness 
your sisters.” inever looks beyond the present moment; the) 
“TI really feel obliged to say I do.” loved pleasure supremely, and could not, of 
“ When, may be, you are lying by as much Course, regard any thing complacently thal 
as that?” 1 interfered with its claims: Richard, on the 
‘* Four times as much?” contrary, loved prinetple supremely, and he 
felt as little complaisance towards the inter- 


tk, and he remained, 
ld. Neither mother 
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ference of pleasure. As he possessed 
pecuniary, in addition to all the 
power, he invariably carried his determi 


into effect, but not without much an 
monstranee on the part of his mothe 
many sullen fits in the persons of his 
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HISTORY OF 
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all the 


intellectual) standing 


nations 
rry re- 
r, and 
sisters. 


Not being willing to comprehend his motives, 


explain them how he uld, thev found it 
easier to accuse him of meanness and want of 
affection ; but the knowledge of this injustice 
never wore out his patience. No rational 
person could d oubt the kindness of a man who 
devoted himself to busin: ve, n 

for his own individual benefit, but f is ta- 
mily with whom he bh dno ideas in common; 


who denied himself all recre 


his Marriage even at the risk oF seeinn 


honorable, and watched over his ne 
expences as jealously as if in actua 
vet allowed that familv the real com 


heii t 
life, and only required them to be contented 


without its luxuri 

It is true, Ric 
contempt for sentiimeé 
accurately, did not know the meanm: 
He recognised nothing that did n 
under the head of duty ; 
as we have seen, a hidden sto! 
energy, that creatures of 
not conceive of, it was all 


tion, 


it, or to spea 


e of pass 
mere emoti 
consecrated 
nas his unde 
"The encouragem«¢ 


such species of act 
ing could approve. 
cessary to weaker 
some to him; smiles and sympathy 
him as little as contradiction and rep 
innoyed him. Yet he wasnot ungent 
demeanour, not deficient in feeling; 
termined perseverance and leonin 


were perfectly quiet: he could love 


mly through his understanding; and 
idmission derogate from tli bnterest 
laracter how it may, he was vapal | 


ing subdued by 


hard Winton had a_ pre 


¢ " 
stponed 


ry dis- 


cessary 


1 want; 
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less re-engagement, but by the tacit under- 
which unites noble natures, both 
parties knew the situation, feelings, and i inten- 
tions of the other. “ When he has satisfied 
the claims of integrity he will again ask me 
to be his wife,” was the secret impression of 
one ;—** | can depend on her constancy, how- 
ever tried,” was the silent conviction of the 
other. ‘Their love was not a delirium of the 
imagination, but a grounded, settled, trusting, 
trustworthy friendship, that, whether success- 
ful or not, would only be annulled by death. The 
romantic Miss Louisa Winton laughed at the 
want of sensibility manifested by her brother 
and Sophia. Accustomed to a succession of 
attachments, each ingovernable, and each dy- 
ino’ within the twelvemonths, she could not 
understand that it is the nature of deep affec- 
‘ti ons to be serious. 


“oy ° 
torts of} 


found 
k more 
yr of it. 


t come 
end whilst he had, 


ion and 
yn can- 
to ac- 
arstand- 
nts ne- 


characters were trouble- 


pleased 
roaches 


le in his 


his de- 
energy 


too, but)! 


let the] 
of his| 
e of be- 


He was one not to be caresse 
esteemed and trusted by his 

1 obeved by his dependent ! wal 4 
tha oveyed DY hisad naents: he was so in | 


p 
his sphere, 


and would have been so, in an equal | 


n the oecur-| Which he trusted ultimately to pay. 


measure, had that sphere been a kingdom. 
The Sophia to whom his moth alluded, 
was a lady to wnom he had been enga re od be-! 

fore his father’s bankrupt 

rence of that event he instantly 

from her promise, and whe 

ieart had no wish to avail itself of 
erty, frankly laid before her his 

with regard to the future payment if his 


ther’s debts, and as firmly 
lering tl:cir contract 
Her characier is s 

is said that she Was worthy to be h 
She appreciated his charact 

dete rmination, 


p rSIStls 
at an end. 
ufficiently de 
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ind felt that to be deli 


1 in consi- tually. 


s wife, 


l 
r, approved his 


bperat ly 


imired by we liaman was in itself atitle o 


rnour Wi it any formal d 


clarat 
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PART If. 


Reason frowns on bim who wastes that reflection ona 
destiny indepe ndeni of him, which ought to be reserved 
for actions of which he is the master. 


Sir J. Mackrnrosn, 


To people who are occupied in any worthy 
pursuit that bas reference to the future, time 
| passes rapidly, and there are no cureless sor- 
rows except to those who spend life in watch- 
ing their emotions. Richard Winton’s was 
a plain life, but it was essentially active and 
| useful ; and the mind and motives of the man 
dignified what might otherwise have seemed 
a plodding desire of gain. Early and late he 
was to be found at his post, bending the whole 
faculties of his powerful mind to open new 
resources and avail himself to the utmost of 
those already within his reach: he did not, 
‘because his father had speculated to his ruin, 





soul-enerossine tendernes a, | therefore renounce speculation altogether ; he 
od, but one to be{did not treat fortune like a divinity, nor did 
nds—ftollowed | he consider circumstances as omnipotent ; but 


‘believed and proved that reason and energy 
| will, in most instances, bend both to their 
service. Four more years elapsed; and at 
ithe end of that period he was enabled to hand 
over to his father’s creditors half the dividend 
The day 


released her) 0M which he did so was a happy, but could 
he found that her not be called a proud one; for he simply con- 
such Ji-\ sidered himself fulfilling aduty, which it gave 
intentions,|him pleasure to fulfil, but which, however 


painful, would have been fulfilled as punc- 
On the same day his sister Louisa was 
‘married to the last of her endless string of 


cribed when| lovers; and during her honey-moon, Caroline, 


her ot ay gp received an offer; so that 
laltogether it was what Mrs. Winton called 
|“ re d- letter day.” But, independent of com- 
+ mercial success, Richard Winton’s reputation 
erew and prospered, and this gradually re- 
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conciled his mother to a measure that on ab- 
stract principles she continued unable to com- 
prehend. He was universally esteemed, as a 
man who united a sound head to a sound 
heart; and his advice was not only sought by 
persous in difficulty, but adopted. At public 
meetings, when he thought it expedient to 
take a part in their business, on committees, 
and in commissions of bankrup'cy, the united 
influence of his solid judgment and proved 
integrity, invariably made his opinion a rally- 
ing point for numbers, often of more external 
consequence than himself; and many a ftow- 
ery oration withered away before half a dozen 
of his unvarnished periods. His good sense 
operated like genius. Withal he was plain 
Richard Winton, and did magnanimous things 
in a way that made them look like matters 
of course. ‘To him they were so. Immedi- 
ately on his father’s bankruptcy he sold the 
contents of a laboratory and library, presented 
to him by his grandfather ; and, though un- 
doubtedly his own property, added them to 
the general estate. When he afterwards, as 
we have seen, paid off by his own exertions 
a portion of the remaining debts, he did it in 
his father’s name, not his own; he did not pay 
the money to be praised, but because he con- 
sidered it right to pay it; and the creditors, 
who to a man guessed the truth, honoured 


him the more for making his integrity a silent 
Ife had his reward, not in the pre- 


virtue. | 
sentation of a piece of plate, which must in 
itself have recorded the family disgrace (such 


he thought it) but in the additional] confidence 
reposed in him by the leading men of all par- 
ties, on all occasions, and in the readiness 
which was shewn to further his wishes when- 
ever he condescended to ask a favour for 


others. 


In saying that our hero’s life had hitherto 
been prosperous, it is not intended that no 


drawbacks intervened; he had his lets and 
hindrances, but he had a high degree of that 
most simple, but rare virtue—patience; and 


having settled it with himself that prudent 


deliberation and active exertion, not results, 
concerned him, he walked through life with 


calm and cheerful energy, bearing up under 


Another 
distinctive mark of such a mind is a power of 


its cares and fulfilling its duties. 


steady self-devotion to one object at a time, 
and a sedulous abstinence from attempting 
any other till the original one is accomplish- 
ed; presuming, of course, that no omnipotent 
obstacle intervenes. During the years that 
have been glanced at in our realist’s life, he 
had often been tempted, both by good fortune 
and bad, to delay his purpose; a partnership 
was proposed to him that promised to enrich 
him ultimately more than even if successful 
he could be enriched by remaining alone ; but 
then it would make a few years’ difference in 
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the attainment of the great object of his life, 
and he declined. An appointment was offer- 
ed him in India, more than equal to his returns 
in commerce ;--but then his personal expenses 
would be increased, and in going and return- 
ing he would lose time ; so that still regarding 
the offer with reference to his cherished pur- 
pose, he declined it. At one period Sophia’s 
health began to fail; scandal] assigned sus- 
pense as the cause, and blamed him in no 
measured terms. This trial he felt as one; 
the injurious opinions of others he cared no- 
thing about; but the fact of Sophia’s illness, 
and the suspicion that he might be doing 
wrong by not openly re-avowing his attach- 
ment, by not openly proclaiming his intention 
to the world, gave him acute pain. Indecision 
is the purgatory of a decided character, and 
for some days he was undecided. He could 
not bear the idea of swerving from his deter- 
mination to involve himself in no new duties 
till he bad fulfilled what to him appeared a 
primary one: still less could he bear the idea 
of making the woman he loved, and who so 
well deserved his love, ill and unhappy. At 
last- he acted like himself, and requested a 
private interview, wherein each party asked 
for, and was told, the simple truth, and though 
it concerned what is technically termed a de- 
licate subject, both did so without any com- 
promise of dignity. 

* Sophia, your state of health, what I have 
lately seen of it, and what I hear, makes me 
both anxious and uneasy; the reports whiclt 
are abroad—~and | know you too well to be- 
lieve you will affect ignorance of them—do 
not tend to relieve either my anxiety or un- 
easiness ;—-I come to you, therefore, as to one 
whom my understanding, as well as heart 
admires, to know whether it rests with me to 
relieve or serve you-—because, if you tell me 
so, | am ready to do so any hour.” 

“ This is an unusual mode of address, Mr. 
Winton.” 

“Very true; bat you are an unusual wo- 
man, Sophia. ‘To say I do not come to ask 
you this question out of vanity would be to 
insult myself, and if I dtd come out of vanity 
[ should insult you:—Sophia, | had deter- 
mined that I never would renew our old en- 
gagement until I had paid every farthing 
owed by my father--I will not say I have 
loved you, because I love you now just as | 
did nine years ago—just as I shall nine years 
hence——” 

“Say no more, Richard, it is enough—-al! 
iswell. I never ought to have doubted, or to 
have feit pained by the imputations cast upon 
either of us.” 

“Sophia, [ repeat deliberately, though in 
simple phrase, I love you. Now I place my 
future conduct, in reference to yourself, at 
your disposal. A man at five and thirty, with 
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some grey hairs on his head, ought to speak 
the truth with simplicity. 

“There are many grey hairs,” replied So- 
phia, mournfully; and oh, Richard, if you 


have battled well with the world, it has at jour realist quarrelled with no one for finding 


least worn you——thinking of this has tried me 
most; for I have thought you proud, because | 
you would not let me comfort even if [ could | 
not assist you.” 

“ My dear friend ——” a momentary sen- 
sation of choking came over the strone-minded 
man, * My dear friend, | have not wanted 


comfort, | had s>? much to do. and 


| 


motives to exertion, but [am afraid if | 
with you | sha.l need strengthening; : 
for all, will you, can you, trust me fora 
years longer . 


0) 


‘“T can—I wil 
* But, Sophia 


149 


, are you assured that yo 


can? You have | 


ess to occupy you than | 
have, and being a woman, have a less strono 
frame, though not a whit a less 
will you dismiss your anxieties 
hairs !---will 

‘“T ecan---] 


*Then all is well, and I eo back to tl 


stron: mind; 


avout my orey 
} of ‘ . ‘4 ™ Th) 
you have no rears for ae 
wil! 


viii. 


ed, if 
Jabour of mind and body, with a load of eat 
removed from both. I eo relieved and happy.” 
“And [ remain so---tarewe!}! !”” 7 
* And now,” thought the intrepid man, “1 
can dely all things; my only earthly master 
is my reason, and my own conscience my 


court of justice. [ am not to swerve from 
obeying one and satisfying the other b 
fools taunt and voluptuaries laugh 


eee 


finish as | have begun; f[ am not workine fi 


Kin’ for] - 


praise, why, therefore, shou!d I care for re-! 
proach » After this inte: 
certainly did--- ” al 


land deserving of heroic praise. But the ma- 


ip 
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jof society, who yet esteems such productions 


in the light of toys for grown up children--- 
a spectes of intellectual bat and ball with 
which he has no time to amuse himself. But 


that delight in exercises of imagination, which 
he himself could only find in action: nay, he 


}was walling to admit, that in its highest ef- 


fa 
yt 
i for ls 


imagination was capable of lofty use, 
k no taste : 


tram terslel 


or lt ien 


i mere aid to luxury and excuse 
nee, making imagination a pretence 
for being unhappy, he hated and scorned ; and 
ic refinement that esteems every one vul- 
rar Who can condescend to be happy and use- 
ful in this homely world, he ridiculed without 


hcompunction. His attention was drawn to 
‘the subject by the interest he took in the wel- 


fare of a clever, interesting, but not healthy- 
ininded youth a brother of Sophia’s :-—-he look- 
ed over the authors whom this boy made 
his apostles, and found Rousseanv, the “ self- 
torturing, wild enthusiast,” at their head. His 
comments were somewhat in the style of Mr. 
irchell’s on the super-eminent gentility of 
‘iiss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Scroggs 
and her friend of quality, but some of his re- 
tlarks Were supported by reasons, and by a 
splay of candour, very tolerable in a deter- 
inined man of fact. 

‘My dear boy,” said the censor, “I am 
willing to admit that my own mind, from nat- 
tral construction, and from the tendency of 


| circumstances, 1s deficient in a certain suscep- 
|tibility to graces of style and play of fancy. 


o collocation of words or images would 
make me thrill either with rapture or horror 


view, one thing he }and all the fiction that ever was put up in calf- 


1e began to allow himself ajskin, to me ¢@s fiction---nothing more. You 


little more of Sophia’s company than he had 
hitherto thought advisable; and once, after a| 
conversation on decision of character, he sald | 


may say that [ am very like honest Nicholas 
Blount, who affronted young Walter Raleigh 
by considering the Thames a very good riv- 


1 ~ 1 j p! i 
tohér at parting---* Sophia, you are a woman, jer, and the sun a very good light; and I don’t 


yet you incite me topersevere.” She neither 


mean to say but that a little more imagination 


blushed nor looked embarrassed, but extend-|might improve me; but, situated as I am, 





ing her hand, replied firmly and with mean-| perhaps I secretly dote on its absence. Be that 
ing-—“* Strong minds, whether in man or wo-jas it may, do, my dear good lad, ‘clear your 
man, can affurd to wait for their recompense.” | mind of cant ---that especial branch of cant 
Let no sensitive, self-indulgent person iina-|{ mean which pourtrays taste and genius in 
gine that Richard Winton’s life was misera-|hatbands and scarves following the funeral of 
ble, because he was tied and bound by the|departed happiness.” = 

strong chain of purpose to a perpetual course of} ‘t Mr. Winton, this is not fair. The mel- 
self-denying duties---because enjoyment was ancholy of sensibility is not selfish ; for its 
postponed to a future day, and his mature | main cause is the presence . evil that we 
manhood passed in a state of comparative dis-| may lament, but cannot remedy. " ;, 
cipline and drudgery. He had less leisure} ‘* Yes, in some measure, you may. © anve 
than he liked; for though the antithesis of aj waistcoats will keep out cold , food will alle- 
mere n of taste he could have employed| viate hunger.” 

a watlng pei highly ps litable to his} “ Mere bodily suffering !---the mind ; the 
intellect. Poetry, criticisin, and fiction he|mind: but your reasoners always despise 
was certainly conversant with in a very limit-) mental afllictions. _ 

ed manner, but a man may perchance be an} ‘ Young man, [ despise no suffering; the 
honourable though not a fascinating member | self-inflicted tortures derived from the imagi- 
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nation are not imaginary ; would they were !|state of life in which you are placed, and 
But I do and will despise the spirit of glory- then, trust the word of a man who has had 
ing in them, as proots of power and signs of his trials, you will take a sounder view ot 
superiority, and which, even when awakened liuman existence, and fiud, that if it contains 
to a moral consciousness of their fully and enough tomake us ultimately willing to leave 
evil, refuses to minister to itself Su “mep it,italso contains enough to make us com- 
may talk as eloquently as they please concera- fortable while we remain in it.” 

ing ruined minds and broken hearts, but un-) “All which has nothing to do with our 
less there be physical disease, the human opening 
being is contemptible who does not, in some hterature ; 
degree, lift himself, or rather, sufler Provi-| ways in the tain be mournful. 
dence to lift him, out of any state of despon-|does not yield sueh rich materials for the pur- 
dency, however low. Melancholy is totally poses of poetry as sorrow.” 

opposed to greatness, to reason, to religion.; “Phen letus be s itistied with prose.” 

No man ever achieved any thing worth talk-) “That is a ver bal quibble, because even 
ing about, however superior his intellect to the prose of imaginative minds must be full 
begin with, who had not in general a healthy of poetry.” 

state of spirits, resulting from ‘a hand fullof; “1 believe, im my conscience, my young 
employment, and a head not above it. You man, that you are libelling a faculty of the 
cannot fancy Martin Luther in a fit of; human mind, and FT trust time will show you 
sadness because the leaves that are green injthat you do. I think atime will come when 
spring turn yellow in autuun ; por can you you will deligut more than youdo now in the 
fancy Lord Chatham praying, like one of representation of states of moral triumph, 
your favourites, to be‘a dead leaf,’ or ‘a struggles with temptation and suffering, but 
swift cloud,’ to fly with the west wind, not eventual conquest. You will better love the 
for the sake of seeing the world, but in order | delineations of * melancholy fear subdued by 
to be unconscious and passive!” faith” —the portraitures of the better part of 
* Mr. Winton, you are unjust; you do not)our nature subduing the baser—-delirious pas- 
People who reaard only the;sion, fantastic woes, and theatrical remorse, 


, 


argument, relative to Imagimative 
what is beautiful in that will al- 
Happiness 


understand us, 
surface by things may be happy: the present, will not form your staple plots of fietion ; 
with its passing pageantry, contents them; beauty and sorrow will, I confidently hope, 
but those who pierce below that surface ——” sue outa divoree, love and death will be suf- 
“And refuse to pierce the clouds above fered to havea separate existence, Ah, you 
them,” interrupted the determined antago-|/may laugh, but your favourite heroes will 
nist, “cannot very well help being |:chrymose have infinitely less of the cap-and-feather air 
members of society. Now, William, will of desperation, joined to the green and yellow 
you favour me, your friend, though, as you Jook of melancholy ; but now, good morning, 
think, a very rough one, by writing down, in for | can’t waste another moment on the sub- 
juxta-position, the sorrows you have suffvred, ject; remember the columns.” 
and the worthy deeds you have done.” | The youth whose fine fancies were thus 
“IT am speaking, Sir, of the sufferings we rigorously dealt with, knew that Richard 
behold ; the change—the blight—the weari-| Winton was essentially and at heart the best 
ness—the restlessness—the sutiety—” 
“ Bless my heart, William, how many more |obligation, and pleased pride consequent on 
acquaintances you have in the world than ]|being noticed by a man so much his senior, 
have! Well then, as you are only philan-|he reverenced his friend’s energy much as a 
thropically melancholy, fill the two columns | dwarf might look with admiring envy on the 
with parallel notices of the sorrows you have|stature of a descendant of Goliath of Gath. 
witnessed, and the efforts—efforts, mind, not|!t was a friendship between a mouse and a 
wishes—that you have made to lessen their|!ion, with a happier termination than befel 
number, and if you make out a good case, I|the one in the fable. In addition to his 
will in future believe that St. Paul preached |chicf recommendation, that of being so near- 


the gospel, that Alfred cleared his kingdom|ly related to Sophia, the youth had merits of 


of the Danes, and Peter the Great reformed|!is own, and gave promise, if his enthusiasm 
his people, all, as our poor townsman Chat-|for his friend continued, of being moulded 


ifriend he had, and independent of a sense of 


terton sung— 
‘All under the willow tree.’"’ 


“ But Sir, it is impossible for me to resem- 
ble any of the examples you conjure up for 
my edification. I am not an apostle, and 
never shall be a king.” 

“ Fair and softly, William; no one expects 


miracles; but you cun do your duty in that 
i 





intoa valuable character. That enthusiasm, 
notwithstanding the difference of age and 
intellect, was no wise remarkable. Richard 
Winton gave no quarter to his erroneous 
opinions, but in things indifferent he humour- 
ed his tastes, and many instances might be 


igiven illustrative of this good nature and sim- 


plicity ; but one shall suffice. 
At the period of the threatened invasion on 
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the part of France, when all places, great and) look forward, and at last to feel certain that a 
small, assumed a military aspect, and when few more months would unseal the lips of 
the thoughts, even of the most peaceful, be-,each, repay them for every sacrifice, and al- 
came warlike, a volunteer corps was raised low them to tread together the remainder of 
in Bristol, and jthe command offered to Rich- their path through life. 

ard Winton. He felt the compliment, but 


declined it, suggesting that it should be con. pctoocteaet 

ferred on some one of higher rank. He was 

then requested to clrose his own cominis- PART ITI. 

sion. His reply was short and characteristic : 

* Gentlemen, | am perfectly ready to tivht - Nobly p'anned 

should the time come which renders fighting To warn, to comfort, and command. 
necessary; but | can do that just as well in Worpswortu. 


the ranks as if my name were graced with a 
title; by serving inthe ranks, too, my exam- Mr. Sypney, Sophia’s father, was Richard 
ple may be of some service; let the epau- Winton’s banker; the mere fact of such re- 
jettes go to a younger man, who may fee) lationship would not have weighed with a 
prouder of thei than I fear | should; and, if cool-judging tnan in the place of capital and 
| may resign in favour of any one in partien- credit; but satisfied that Mr. Sydney possess- 
lar, ] would wish my young friend, William ed a sufficiency of these commercial good 
Sydney, to have a subordinate commission. qualities, private feeling naturally induced a 
He is very young it is true, but I ask the fa-| preference which apparently involved no risk. 
vour because Iam fond of the Jad. and only Mr. Sydney was what may be termed an 
hope the honour may not drive hin crazy.’ honourable man of the world; he valued re- 
The request was instantly complied with, and) putation in a keen but common-place manner; 
Lieutenant William Sydney flune away lessas a thing having reference to high, grave, 
Rousseau, and gave his whole soul to grati-, Sober principle, than as an affair of credit; as 
tude and the drill. However, the French, to| made tor and by the world; as giving a man 
his sorrow, never made their appearance ; Consequence in the eyes of his neithbours, 
and in due course military sights and sonnds|and a hold on their good opinion. From his 
disappeared from the streets and souls of the/heart he hononred the conduct of the man 
pacific inhabitants of Bristol. whom he one day expected to have for his 
Meanwhile, the three years, at the close of son-in-law, and would have wished to imitate 
which Richard trusted to be a free nan, were | it had the case been his own, but he never 
would have carried those wishes into effect; 
he was of two nervous a temperament, too 
‘nsitive toopinion; he would have enjoyed 
the hour of triumph most thoroughly, but he 
could not have wrought for it through the toil, 
ind blame, and burden of many days; he 
could not have denied himself indulgences by 
twenty pounds” wonld ever travel from Rieh- the way. Sophia, his eldest daughter, had 
ard’s purse to hers, over and aby reached a period of life, when, without any 
three hundred and fifty a-vear. But the dim-|lack of filial regard, a child may be permitted 
inution of the family circle was tantamount|to entertain her owa projects; when, having 
' deliberately counted their cost and made her 
decision, she has a right to be free even from 
parental importunity. Sophia was no young 
honours of the evening, with his least serious|lady who, so far trom knowing what is best 
face and best blue coat. Old Mrs. Winton/tor her, is most ignorant as to what she 
had learnt to be proud of her son, and she re ‘would herself like to have and be ; but a 
paid his Christmas compliance by making linatured woman, whose “reason firm and 
him comfortable all the rest of the yaar. ‘The|temperate will” entitled her to the respect of 
well-known understanding, it not engage- herown family, and procured her, in an es- 
ment, between himself and Sophia, provoked | pectal manner, their confidence. Her father, 
from time to time much poor wit amongst a satisfied that his jae ie 
multitude of witlings, male and female, over|no obstinate whim, neither joked nor — 
tea and after; but the very best of the jokes|the prolonged duration of her SS a 
were, to the parties on whom they were lay Richard’s probation ; convinced, too, tha “al 
* SL REE BE jes were, from age and character, amply 
ished, as significantas Lilliputian arrows shot | parties were, 4 : oan 
against the great wallof China. The friends|able to take the care of their own prosperity 
= . SRS ess. he, with wise delicacy, ab- 
(we cannot call them by the desecrated name|and happiness, he, w : “J 
; : a as ae tL! stained even from asking a single question on 
of lovers) knew themselves and knew each stained a : h 
. - ct of their anomalous relation to eac 
other; they continued to meet, to confide, to| the subject 


faust drawing toa close; the world went well 
with him, and he had derived trom his self 
denials a rich if sober reward. The goal wa 
now in view. His father was dead, his twe 
sisters. inarried, and his mother had the un-| 
questioned permission to live in any way sii 
pleased, always premising that no “snug 


\ ’ 
ve theoai 


tuan accession of ine ne, and she re jorced IT} 
a magnificent party every Cliristinas, a 
which her son complimented her by doing the 
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shit at 


dom and delicacy was his perfect s 


neighbour’s nervous impatience of 
however futile, and the other wondered equ: arid } 
ly at his friend’s calm unconsciousness Sf the 
existence of such a thing as RAO 
will the world say !”’ never crossed 
of one, and tinctured all the thors 
feelings of the other. It is necessary to 
this in mind for the due understanding 
particular scene, in which both were actors, 
and one emphetically a suilerer. 

The period which had so long been w. 
so patiently worked for, was just on the poi 
of receiving its completion. Richard had 
paid into the bank the last hundre a pou Is of 
the final sui destined for 
ors; for a moment it 
mind, that it would have been pleasant had 
he previously arranged to make th ' 
payment his wedding day, but true to ‘the 
very letter of his determination, the feeline'| 
of regret that he had not don 


yf 
it 


his father’s cre 
elanced acre: in 


but lost not an hour in obeying the sum 

and wisely determined to enjoy the jovrae 
a3 much as was consistent with the rigid nian- 
ner in which he econonised both his tims ond 
personal expenditure. “If Sophia had be. 
with me,” thought he, “it might have been a 
real journey of pleasure. However, | may «: 
well derive pleasure from it even now. 
Englishman ought to know 
features of his own country, 
next to his wife’s.” Those 
veloped in the northern part 


Eve Ty 


and admire them 


features, as de- 


luxuriance of agriculture appealed to and 


ments of hisown character gave him an in- 
stinctive admiration of the grand and noble 
severity of mountain scenery. He had some- 
thing in common with it, for between the na 

tural and the moral sublime there must ever 
exist an affinity of attributes. Having suc- 
cessfully accomplished the commercial pur- 


other. Perhaps one great help to such w is | po wt of his journey, and finding that 


f 
jot 

se ee it} s st 
oe 
pl 
jwhil st 


| 
vin 
«] 
lof s 
a 
' 


| Winton, who in the attire of a B 
. n the att 


SO Was O14 

momentary. 

“f will, however,” thought he, “make it} 
the day on which I renew my proposals. 1] 
will then ask Sophia’s hand bold!y both of 
herself and her father; and to wait a few ad-! 
ditional days, after waiting ten years, is 
much.” h 

This delay of a few days was oceasioned hy | k 
an unexpected summons to au northern county, | 
on some business that he had trusted to ar 
range by letter. He regretted the necessity, 


something of the| 


of our island, af-! tothe public. 


gratified his patriotism; but the native ele- 


Winton 


} t 


| kianor lay but a compar ‘'y short distance 
with the large sums that our hero le. tout of lis route, ie diverged to take a view 
cumulate in his hands; and furth r, aslrewd/jot the family seat of his relatives; fora real- 
suspicion that no liberties would be tolera ist, though not a pensioner upon emotion, 
even on the part of Sophia’s parent. Phey | may have I dase athies bordering closely on the 
continued, therefore, on perlectiy co: jugination. Some of the ges Pe been 
terms, although one could not under — jal Ip valle ry down, and some of it had been mo- 


lernized, but enough of the original architec- 
ture r¢ mained to remind him of the iong line 
iuicestors that had flourished under its roof. 
angers were admitted to visit the an- 


lel nt rooms and pic ture gallery, he naturally 


ed himself of the privilege, and examin- 
hem with feelings far removed trom 
trangership. lie felt himself a Winton 
walking through the oak-pannelled 
roois, the ceilings of which were decorated 
\ vi the family arms, and fresco-paintings il- 
lt phage funily history—-felt too, as he 
loo ke “lon the walls. hung with faded portraits 
‘rn warriors, stately domes, and statelier 
cavs lie rs, that ancestorial pride is one of those 
emotions that if not virtuous in itself may be 
made to subserve the cause of virtue. ‘The 
men who had been courtiers did not excite 
more than a Pp wonder whether they 
had retaines | their virtue and their happiness, 


ustrative 


issine 


| but th se a mud distinguished themselves 
lon field and fleod commanded a more reve 

re lo ¢ After mall thoucht he, as he 
before the pieture of old Humphrey 


sristol bureher 


| a looked cle out of place 
t » ruffls, and the ecuils, and the far- 

iles; the inlaid armour, buil’ coats, and 
\ eks that adorned the other portraits ; 
‘perhaps, after pital etag only one of my 
lancestors, who, ‘he alive, could fully en- 
| te r into my nail aides he would thank me 
for having felt it, and for having proved it in 


the homely manner in which it bas been my 
duty end iy pleasure to shew if.” 


On de 


nit 
i 


scending the steps of the great hall he 
ered a ngs effeminate-looking young 
faint | 
8, ‘eee conjec ture -d to be a son of the 
cent family. Natural courtesy, and a sense 
\of relationsh'p, made him bow, and express in 
ibrief phrase his thanks for the pleasure he 
|had derived from a survey of the rooms open 
“ Glad you have been pleased, 


| 

| 

ije} ne 

shane, whom fré a 
the po rtrait 

| pres 


forded him substantial delight; he was not) Sir,” re plied dthe youth, with a languid ac- 
insensible to the beautiful in nature, stil] less| knowledement of Richard’s English bow.— 
was he indifferent to fertility, for the sober | * 


Can’t say I know much about the matter, 
as [ never enter those apartments—grim af- 
fairs, } fancy. Tshould be very much obliged, 
I know, to any wind that would blow down 
ithe whole house, and then blow a decent hab- 
itable villa in its place ’ 

* Your portrait gallery you would at least 
r| except,” sail Richard, with a smile, in which 
there might be a shade of disdain ; “ rather 
than have that blown away, I should be happy 
to find you a purchaser for its contents.” 
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‘ You should have them all to-morrow for! 


a single Claude—ancestors are all very we ] 


to prove that one is nota parvenu; but if they! 


resemble their portraits one may rejoice that 
such fatiguing old gentlemen are dead.” 

* But under favour, Sir,” replied Richard, 
« | think you must look with pleasure on the 
features of such of your ancesturs as were 
famous either for valour or virtue. For  in- 
stance that fine painting of Herbert de Wi 
ton supportin 4 the head of Sir Philip Sidney, 
on the field of Zutphen, where he ha 1 him- 
self been wounded; and the lady Margaret 


de Winton, who, like another Countess of 
Derby, de fend d her house in the absence of 


her tiusband. 
“ May i beso to know, Nir,” interrupted the 
young heir, for such he was, * what renders 


my family gallery so interesting to a stran- 


ger” 
‘ The feeling, Sir,” replied Richard, com- 
posedly, “ that he is also in his own family 
vallery, if like myself he were the repre- 
sentative of that branch of the Wintons who 
settled about a hundred and thirty years since 
at Bristol, in the character of merchants.” 
A sudden redness rose to the brow of the 
youth, making him for an instant look less 


etieminate :—discuising a movement of pride! 


under an air of affectation, he made another 
Jancuid bow, prot ested his utter 
his genealogy—-in which, however, his stew- 
ard excelled-—and passed on. 

“ Now, there,” thought Richard, as he 
too, continued his progress, “there goes 
man ho despises me—silly boy !— 


but I am 
id [ have seen the old plac e—Sephia shall 
see it too sometime.” 

Nothing occurred to impede his return | 
home, where he arrived one day about noon, | 
after a fortnight’s absence, taking up his old 
habits of thought just where he left them.--- 
During the last few days of that absence, a trial | 
had been preparing for him ina q juarter the 
most unexpected. 


an unusual concourse of persons round the 
door; but as it wasa fair day, he supposed 
it 
certain eagerness of deportment, which h 
had time to observe, in those who 10 Were pres- 
sing for admitta nee. He was 
of the coach before a gentleman va h MS ac- 
quaintance grasped his arm, with evi ident | 
marks of agitation in his countenance, and 
ng tired whether he had heard the ne ws. 

* News----no----what has Wellington drub- 
bed the French again ?” 

“ No, my dear fellow, but we are like ly ti 
be drubbed at home—--Sydney’ s bank----coine, 
turn in to the inn with me and take some re- 
freshment after your journey, and [ will give 
you all the particulars. I knew you were 


enorance of 


As the coach drove past | 
Mr. Sydney’s bank, he thought there seeme 1 


attributable to that circumstance, as also a/| 


varcely out | 
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| J must trouble you et me it here,and 
in a few words, if you please ;—1I am inter- 
ested in that bank.” 

I thought so---[ feared so---how sorry ,how 


} F %9 
very sorry, Lam ! 


* My good friend do give me your inform- 
ation, or let me eo and get it elsewhere,” 
said Richard, hasuly. The worthy narrator 
was a newsimoncer, a man of little business 
-'and many words---much sympathy and little 
action----the most benevolent of bores----but 
with as litrle clreumlocution as in him lay, 
the fhets were announced---that a clerk had 
absconded with a large sura of money----that 
rumour stated the defaulter to be no other 
, | and the sum abstrn@ 
ted to be enormously beyond Mr, Sydney’s 
uimission----that In conse facnee, a pan ic was 

broad, and the bank had been run upon for 
re two | ii ys, so violently aug- 
mented within the last two hours by the in- 
flux ¢ f country ye ople ¢ nerecated at the fair 
----that creat doubts were entertained, and 
many bets depending, us to whether a sus- 
pension of payinent would not be announced 


|before night. 
Wi ithout waiting to hear one syllable of 
the advice or condolence volunteered by his 


informant, Richard Winton set off with steady 
haste in the direetion to which the intelli- 
vence naturally led him. In cooing he must 
of necessity pass the dwelling-house of Mr. 
| Sydney ; he stopped, ascertained the room 
where Sophia was, and without delay or an- 
nounce nate walked straight into it. She 
looked very pale, and her agitation was 
‘marked by that rigidity of feature which, 
|more that eres in strong minds, 
creat mental distress. She rose, rather tot- 
tered than walked forward, and gave her 
hand to Richard ; it was cold and clammy; 
land she articulated her welcome with appa- 
rent difficulty. 
| Richard placed his arm round her, and bore 
her back to a sofa. 

“ Only tell me the simple facts, my own 
Sophia, I am sure you know them, and I can 
panes on you implicit!y---who is gone ?— 

hat is gone! MayT believe the statements 
At shall hear at the bank !—m: iv I safely do as 
1T wish—suy pport your father at this crisis 1 
the money in his hands is not mine, or 1 would 
|not ask the ques tion.” 

“ Richard, this is no time for trifling; don’t 
attribute my epitetion to a wrong cause----[ 
am confided in by two parties, how am I to 
act with integrity to both ? 

“ Leave to me the responsibility of acting, 


| 


)| Sophia : only answer my plain questions; I 


cannot, and will not, act on uncertainties.” 
Miss Sydney placed in her friend’s hands a 

hurried note just received from the bank :-—- 

‘ Richard Winton is expected every hour ; I 





expected to day, and I have been waiting an 
hour to be the first to give vou the news.” 


beseech you use your influence with him not 
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to draw out; say it is mere temporary conve-| 
uience we want; him there is no! 
vround tor fear.” | 
* And you do assure me so, Sophia!” 
* Richard, go and be governed by your! 


assure 


GREENBANK’S PER 


lODICAL LIBRARY. 


“ Mr. Sydney, answer me like a man, can 
I do the latter safely !” 

* | hope----f think----1 believe so.” 

“* State your reasons; and, my good Sir, do 
be less violently agitated. Remember you 


own judgment----shew no favour to me or|}speak to a man who will stand by yon to the 
mine contrary to it; the rumours are exay-! last, short of losing what he considers other 
gerated grossly, but more than euough is true.! persons’ money entrusted to his guardianship, 


William is gone to London to feteh supplics 
----if he succeeds in getting thom, and re-| 
turns in time for banking hours to-morrow, | 
and if you do not draw out, aii is safe----oth-| 
erwise the doors must close; and my poor 
father----you know his feelings----he is frantic | 
already at what he conceives the di-grace of 
having his bank run upon, what would he be 
then !” 

“Will the supplies come, do youthink!?” | 

“ We hope----believe----- expect so; but no| 
one can tell; goand judge tor yourself, your. | 


Come, be ealm.” 

“Calm----calm, Mr. Winton !----you don’t 
suppose Tam made as youn are. | tell you, 
Sir, if this bank is ever closed from inability 
to meet our payments, | will never enter my 
own doors alive. My credit is to me what 
other things have been to you, and | will not 
----take your hand off my arm, Mr. Winton--~ 


il well not survive its being even breathed 


upon ! 
* And you forget that it is breathed upon 
already. Come, Mr. Sydney, be pacified, and 


self only, Rictiard, don’t save us at your own lif you mean me to serve you, teli me quietly 
expense,” |the exact state of your affiirs at this crisis,” 

“ Gladly would I, ifthat were all; farewell,} Asa child obeys the commands of a kind 
dearest friend; but remember one thing---.|bu' resolute parent, Mr. Syduey by degrees 
death only can rob you of my esteem.” The! gave Richard an account similar to what he 
speaker stooped and kissed her forehead with! had previously heard from Sophia. ‘The sum is 
mingled gravity and affection, then hasteaed| with which the head cashier had absconded 7 
from the room to communicate with her fath-| was of' startling amount, but his partner had 
er. His entrance into the bank, which was] hired a vessel, and was in pursuit of the one | 1 
not effected without difficulty, evidently em-|in which it was believed he had set sail for | 
barrassed, Mr. Sydney, who had hitherto en-| America with his booty. The culprit had, 


ee * 


deavoured to conceal his feelings under a| however, the start of twelve hours. t 
disengaged air. But the natural character of| “ But, Mr. Sydney, suppose [ do not craw fi 
the man prevented his being a good masquer;|out my money now in your hands, I must 4 v 
and through hissmiles and bows, and his rest-| have it eventually.” v 
less motions of hand and eye, a practised ob-| “ Certainly, but you would have patience, 

server discerned inquietude amounting to an-|and give me time to sell property ; besides, is Se 
guish. All was bustle amongst the clerks, | there no difference between being in the 7] qt 
and yet a certain grave suppressed maaner| power of a friend, and that of a mean, dirty, ; in 
told that the business which occasioned such| purse-proud fellow, who would delight to show Sy 
bustle was of ne ordinary or agreeabie kind.| his shabby strength in petty provocations!” } pu 


° os ‘ | 
Richard observed that a look of intelligence | 
passed, on his entrance, between one or two]imaster with a note. 
of the leading ones, which seemed to say,|and then passionately tore it to pieces. vis 


Here a clerk entered, and presented his g7 cle 
Hie read it ata glance, { 


«“ Now we aredenetor.” Whatever his feel-| “Sir Jonas Wimperley-—-cli! The greed) Mr 
ings were, Mr. Sydney welcomed his friend) shark!---and he must come too. He that | the 


with cordiality of manner, and began to make| have helped, and helped with hundreds upor ; 
inquiries relative to his journey and his health. | hundreds, when his bond was worth no more 9) Wor 
“Can you step with me into your private|than his word is now. He---he, forsooth, 
room !”’ said Richard. jmmust have ¢ particular occasion for his uncies 
“ Willingly, my dear Sir;’ and with the|legacy now in my hvuds.’ it is new to hin 


0 il be 


most unwilling steps he led the way, “ An/to have money to claim any where. Mr) @ bo 
annoying business this ; but a mere annoy-| Winton make your election, and don’t spend i si I 
ance---no consequence in the world----we|reason upon a frantic man; do you demant 9 ae 
could stand it twenty days longer.” ithe whole or any part of your property el) 7 f the 
Richard fixed his eye upon him, and said| trusted to me! Speak, Sir; it lies betweet 7 athe, 
Both demands cannot | 9 "ena 


quictly, “ I have had a conversation with So-| you and Sir Jonas. ) W; 
phia----I must be told the truth.” |met, and ifone must be preferred I would r bof the 
There was no further attempt at disguise|ther it were yours. Speak, I say, Sir. P a i the 
on the part of Mr. Sydney; his countenance} * And I say, speak, Sir,” replied Richaré§ 
underwent as great a change as if a visor had|in a calmly authoritative voice. 







“ Answelie 
fallen from it, and revealed the strong work- 
ing of the natural features. 
“Then it rests with you to ruin orsave my 
credit,” said he, ina faint voice. 





me two questions rationally, and thea [ wl 
tell you my decision. What reason have you 
to suppose that your London bankers w! 
send you remittances back by William ?” 
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“ My reason for supposing that they will, is 


from my knowing that it will not endanger 
them. William carried up with him the title- 


deeds of his e ‘Idest brother’s estate, settled on 


hin by his une le.” 
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al interests dependent on the issue. More 
quickly than the day, the speed of which was 
desired, the night that many would have pro- 
tracted, slipped noiselessly and rapidly away. 
The meruing came---Mr. Sydney awoke--- 


‘And can you solemnly assure me, that — banking hour struck, and still there was 


he returns as you expect, with a supply of 


Ino W illiam. The nervous agitation mani- 


eash from London, you Can hold on, even if] fested by the poor father through the preced- 


your partner does 
property ! 


acquainted with the double stake [ hazard.” 


* Mr. Winton, forgive my violence. I care 
little about lessening my private property, or 


even my children’s. 


not recover your stolen|ing days, was now exchanged for a gloomy, 
I ask you as Sophia's father, well, 


sullen, impenetrab.e manner, which oceas- 
sioned lis family infinitely more alarm. Par- 
jtially it might be considered a state of reac- 
jtiot, aud as the effect of the strong opiate he 





You shall suffer no ulti-| had been forced to swallow; but much, too 


mate \uzs---on the faith of an honest but most|touch, remained Attributable to a dangerous 


wretched man, you shall not.” 


«Then send the proper reply to Sir Jonas, 
pi} 


and let me take a chair beside your desk; 
when some of these good countryfulks see that 
I trust thousands, perhaps they 


may be more 
inclined to trust staple scores 


Just send a 


state of morbid feeling, from which any des- 
perate act nay be expected. Richard Win- 
ton never Jost sight of him for a single in- 
;stant; Ais anxieties were indeed trebled, but 
|the strength necessary to combat them seem- 
led trebled too; he rose to the occasion which 


messenger with one line that | wiil write to/the weaker mind asseciated with bim sunk 


Sopiita, 
any thing better than paper and parchinent, 
let my stomach have the benetit of it. 
drink a glass of your own Madeira.” 


Come, 


And stay, if yonder cupboard hold s| be neath. On this, the fourth day, Mr. Sydney 


‘seemed to lose ail self-possession ; he stood, 
|spoke, listened, and signed his name, more 
ilike a moving automaton than a living man. 


“Richard, | have drank a whole bottle| The panic abated~-the demands for payment 


since morning, «and it has atiected me no more| Were less, 


than water, Give me some brandy if you will 
--would, would it were night! 


All that has passed occupied little more | fied grave anxiety. 


than an hour, and three had yet to elapse be-| 


fore the arrival of that at which the bank was 
By Richard’s advice the doors 


wont to close. 
were kept open a ful] hour longer than usual. 

This, the sight of his steady cheerful pre- 
sence behind the counter, and the knowledge, 
quickly c:rculated, of the very solid manner 
in Which he had proved his confidence in Mr. 
Sydney’s stability, tended much to allay the 
public panic. At last the business of the day 
closed, and then the current of anxiety set in 
towards the morrow. After paying a short 
visit to his mother, Richard repaired again to 
Mr. Sydney, to await with him the arrival ot 
the anxiously expected mail, and to receive 
the grateful thanks of one who knew his ful! 
worth. As if, however, there was to be no 


* Biessed barrier between day and day,” 


the arrival of the mail only plunged the watch- 
ers into new dilemmas. Wiailliain was not 
among the passengers---there was no tidings 
fhim---no parcel or letter from him. His 
fathe ‘r relapsed into all the agonies of irrjta- 
tion and despair, and it was not till Richard 
Winton threatened to withdraw his promise 
of the afternoon, that he was persuaded to re- 
lire to rest, and suffer an opiate to be adimi- 
lustered to him, Left comparatively at ease, 
his triend and chief creditor proceeded to take 
Measures for the morrow, and he did su with 


both in number and amount, but 
jstill they continued, and this, with the pro- 
tractec delay of the London messenger, justi- 
Had a request for tem- 
|porary assistance, coupled with the offer of 
securities, been addressed in the first instance 
to some leading men in his own town, money 
would have been raised, and much time and 
uneasiness would have been spared ; but Mr. 
|Sydney’s pride could not brook making any 
request that seemed to compromise, even for 
a few days, his darling credit. “I have done 
all [ can personally,” said Richard, as noon 
advanced, and nothing indicated the approach 
of William, “1 sent an express off last night, 
but his return may be too late for us; now, 
you must make up your mind to one of two 
things---either consent to a temporary sus- 
pension of payment, which, from an examina- 
tion of your affairs, I am satisfied would lite- 

rally be but temporary; or you inust let me 
go tosome of your friends---old Allan, for in- 
stance---once satisfied as to your solvency, I 
think he would venture to ——.” 

“ Richard Winton, if you mean to insult 
me say so; what, make that me an, miserly, 
pitiful fellow lord and master of my private 
affairs! lay them and myself under the feet 
of any one here!----no,I would rather die a 
dozen dea 
“How much better that you should live a 
dozen lives, or at least, make the best of the 
one you have.” Inwardly indignant at the 
cowardly selfishness thus manifested, yet 
carefully suppressing all signs of such indig- 


” 
ths. 





48 much calmness as if he had had no person- 


nant feeling, Richard was fain to give in to 
the current of circumstances, and hope, that, 
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as in a few hours one of the alternatives he;have travelled throughout with four horses, 
had proposed must be adopted, necessity|driven like nape paid like princes, neither 
might be found a match even for obstinacy. — [eat, — slept, scarcely spoken ; and now [ 


mn ae | ¥ : P " ; ) } 
(wo o'clock struck----two more hours, | should like to go to be d for seven days and 
snout he, and we ss iil h ive fifteen ed nights: ti ike care of Mr. Higson (he was a 


breathe in 5 all this delay comes ot trusting] police officer,) that’s my story.” 


that foolish lad; and if the whole truth must! When he came afterwards to narrate it 
1 ’ eel Ric mii on lete:| | Wen ek > PITe ste ie ry mae 

be conf ssed, Richard . mipleted his men we nee circumstantially, it was found that he 

soliloquy by so:e hard steric stares on poets vo mingled with much youthful enthusiasm, 
> The | cf f ie a na aes cada , 

poetry. The thread of his reflections was| creat energy and acuteness; and he had the 

broken by a sudden trampling sount l,as of ajhigh eratification of hearing Richard Winton 


quantity of persons running at iull speed ; injadmit, with some qualifications, the ability he 
a few secon: - earriage wheels were herd! had displayed, and without any qualification 
also, and | before he could well reach the street jat al al l, thie value of his services. He went to 
a Chaise wnat fate had drawn up to the bank-| bed that night as proud and happy as a hero 
door, and the crowd round it set up ah —_ lafter his first victory; and every one sympa- 
shout. Opening the door from the inside, and | thised with him, except the wretched man 
without waiting for the steps to be let down, | whose vil llainy he had rendered abortive, 
the first person who sprung out was W illiam| VW ithout any of the mournful pomp and cir- 
Sydney, looking as if just risen from his cof-! cums stance that had accompanied his journey 
fin. ‘The next, who descended with some-! from London, | he was officially examined, ‘and 
what less impetuosity, was a stranger; the) then conducted to th 1e county gaol to w ait his 
third, who needed both steps and ussistance,|trial. In the course of a few months he was 
for he was ironed, was the delinquent clerk,! tried, and convicted; but Mr. Sydney used 
believed to be on his way to Americi; the| every means to prevent the sentence of death 
remaining and heaviest part of the carriage- beiug carried into eflect, and, succeeding in 
contents were two sm: ll, strong deal chests. | iis efforts, death was recorded against him, 


‘ 


These, with the passengers were quickly de-|and tran: ‘porta ition for life became the miti- 


| 
posited in the bink parlour. The father fell! gated penalty of his crime. 
on his son’s neck, burst into tears, an | sobbéd| There now remained not a single obstacle 
aloud. Richard Winton before he a sked a to the completion of Richard Winton’s long 
single question handed the youth a large!cherished plans. With more pleasure than 
glass of Madeira; “ Drink that, and then tell) many feel on receiving money, he paid off the 
us all; you are in time.” \last creditor, and retrospectively at Jeast, ef- 
“Thank heaven! thank heaven! I have tieed the stainof bankruptcy from his family 
travelled in torture, fearing | might be too! name and h is father’s character. The future, 
late; father, ——’s Were satisfied with-'speakine with human limitation, was safe in 
out the deeds but there was some delay in) tie guardianship of integrity that could not 
getting the accommodation ready----no matter;swerve from truth, and energy that might 
why ; it is here; then, by the imost miracu-| mect misfortune and difficulty, but would bat- 
lous chance----” tie nobly with both, and even if borne down 
“ Providence, William.” jawhile by their pressure, wou'd still say, with 
“ Yes, Providence, Mr. Winton----l got a) religious resolution, 
clew tothe haunt of that wretched man there, ; 
the report of his havr 1o sailed from this port All these have somewhat worn me, and ned wear, 
in the Juno, was all a feint; he set off to] And must be bor ne—E ener yea 


take shipping from London, w here he had— 1p) 
1e sense entertained b s townsmen ¢ 
but no, | am sworn to secrecy as to the how I ise entert y hi en 


his admirable conduct was matte bya 
yot news of him----however, no matte ry he 
oo = pes 4: compliment seldom paid to private virtue, 


was on shipboard, waiting for a wind. his | ry 
iey Placed a full-length portrait im in 
was all I knew, and the place he was bound| oe of him 


for ; I procured a search-warrant, and we ex-| 
amined twenty vessels before we found him; 
sO disguised, Sir, painted, and stuffed, th: vt but | 
or his agitation; for he shook irouch straw | 

fi 2 ’ fi for the sake of strangers, but of our chi! dren: 


» like a coward os he 1s---- 
and yellow ochre lik ie i we wish to shew them that honesty can it] 
even I might have been deceived ; however, 


here he is, and most of his booty .° 00; some | 
of it he had abstracted; some of I was 
forced to employ, but I did my be Pte roug 
perhaps, in not sending a cle rk from ’s 
with their remittances, only I wanted tol 
bring all, and only found too late, that [ should 
be at least twelve hours after the mail; we 





sincere modesty he objected to such public 


roic rewards.” 

Having insured to his mother a contint 
pance of her present income, his marriage Ww! 
s| Sophia followed as a matter of course; bu! 
his happiness, even at its climax, was charac 


* Lord Byron's Lament of Tasso. 








|homage, the reply made was in itself a tribute 2 
lof honour---* We wish your portrait, Sir, no} i. 


‘duce heroism, and in some cases deserves ill wo 
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terised by depth and sobriety rather than vi-; Winton’s career. ‘To the end, in great mat- 



















































rses, ‘at ae hic ‘ . : 3 ; ; : 
ther vacity, Just as his love had been a thing of ters and in small, he continued to evidence 
ow I serious faith, not a sentiment of passionate | that feature im the character of a ood man 
; and fancy. William, who was groom’s man, failed! not always evidenced even by persons of inte- 
= H * : , . : : as , " ai . rd . a Pay . . ‘ 
—— not to present his brother-in-law with an epi-|yrity, “ile shall guide his aflairs with dis- 
thalandam, warm from his head and warmer'cretion, 
ate it | froin his _ ; —— wa poetic ae kacred Some may think that too much stress is laid 
at he most good-natured 1y ‘sy ee prigit jon a life so pla as tiat of him we have denos 
j aS he mye ino. ¢ Perv cc vay S » a 3 ) y . 6 
alae, was the morning, ant very chee riu sounded | inated a realist. We contend for qualities, 
ad the the marriige-peal, when the wedded pair|yot adventures: for the “ patient continuance 
s 7 rove 4 WwW ) a8) j he 1, { : 9 . Z a 
Winton drove out of to -_ capes +2 r in the bloom of in well doing,” rather than single actions and 
ew he youta, and long past the ey-day of vain €X-/suddeu virtues, however splendid in theme 
Seation pectation either from the world or each other.|selyes, and momentous in their results For 
‘ ' — sloea , : ey ae . ; iar tip 
vent to rhey were neve rtne less, that, in truth, which ithis “patient continuance”---this hangine 
a hero so many are called falsely---a “happy couple ; homely decds upon high motives---this faithful 
sympa- and any one, who knowing their history could |adherenee toa worthy purpose; alike through 
r f sie ! —_ > eatisfaction j » ; - 
i geo have beheld the se rene satisfaction painted in|discouragement and temptation, is the best 
ibortive S the countenances of both, might have under-/ proof that a man’s energy is gold. not pinch 
” . - 2 , " » ° . . ed . F 5 Nii. 6 “ 
nd cir- stood the arin Page W ith W wo hogs poet) beck ; his mind a fountain whence he nay 
7OVe ¢£ ark Toons ner ry spoken! draw Soe . 
journey nod Ge ert of sp “cold ns spoken draw support, not a shining mirage calculated 
ied, and and thought of asa cold and joyless thing :--- jonly for display. And such characters as 
wot b iii carla | Richard Winton are rare, but influential as 
. A Siern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear Jaca : we aa ee , 
1s he was The Godhcad’s most benignant grace ; vein In public life, whi thet then powers 
ney used eg Nor know we any thing so fair i have been consecrated to wortiy or unworthy 
4 a . As is the sindle upon thy face. lalins——whethe ar hac pee. a ‘ ? 
. of de ath Peateinre teats Gites tines on thelr bode, ‘ vhether the y ih ive sworn like Hanm- 
reding in Aud treqrance ta thy footing wends ; bal to hate, or like Regulus never to injure--= 
inst him, pny _ preserve ety oe from — lit has been theirs to control the human desti- 
sane . nd ihe most ancient heavens, through thee, are}... 4 4 . . ‘ei 
the muti fresh and strong /* . . jny of millions, and “darken nations when 


jthey died.” In private life, it is stili theirs, 
During the forty years that followed his|either for good or evil, to place numbers at 
marriage, he had of course his occasional af-|the mercy of their own solitary musings; to 
flictions; he knew what it was to stand at the| draw, not be drawn; to lead, not follow; to 
grave of children, and beside the dying bed! give opinions, not ask them ; to gather in their 
of friends; but his religion was practical, and| £résp the purposes, inclinations, and energies of 
in sorrow he eminently exemplified the hu-)!ferior minds, and fling them forward in the 
mility of a strong mind. He had, too, his|direction of their will. ‘he men of this class, 
losses and crosses; but they never for a mo-jlet thei be born when and where they will, 
ment shook his contidence in the abonnding ,@re born to be kings among their fellows; if 
blessings scattered over existence; and inas-| Wicked, todrag many down with them to per- 
much as may consist with the unavoidable] ition ; If good, to raise multitudes to celes- 
contingencies incident to mortality, happy and | tial heights of improvement and happiness. 
prosperous was the remainder of Richard They are the Cesars and the Cromwells of 
their kind, they are also the Howards and 
: * Wordsworth Ode to Duty. the Pauls. 
dmay wear, Vol. IIL No. 9 49 
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THE 


WISDOM OF GOD, 


AS DISPLAYED IN THE FORMATION OF WATER. 


Rertectine men have often lamented that{the very different and even opposite uses 
physical science had so seldom been brought|subserved by water, were fulfilled by as 
to the aid of ethics, and that the rich, moral | many various substances, either the y would 
truths, written with the finger ot God on the|be scarce or inaccessible in many places, 
tablets of nature, have been so seldom pro-|or being all widely diffused, would stand 
claimed by those who have been honoured|in_ the way of each other, and enecum- 
with the privilege of a perusal. This is —— the beings they were made to benefit. 
more surprizing, because it is a language al- apable of assuming all the forms of matter, 
ways read by philosophy with delight, and al- sm the part of a solid, a liquid, or a gas; 
ways received by the world with particular| susceptible of decomposition into two potent 
favour. ‘I'he works on natural theology have| constituents, water admits of a prodigious ex- 
been read with avidity and circulated ‘exten-| tent and variety of application. It is, although 
sively. They belong to no sect, militate| obedient to most of the laws by which other 
against no subdivision of faith, violate no|matter is goveined, gitted with some singu- 
man’s religion, and come into collision with|lar exemptions, so obviously the effect of a- 
no man’s prejudices, Yet the number of|sign as to have drawn forth a declaration to 
such productions 1s remarkably small. ‘They|that eflect from every one who has observed 
are meagre too, while the subject is one of|them. ‘The most remarkable of these pecul- 
surpassing interest and illimitable extent.|iarities is that which exempts water from 
As it is among the first duties of him who} obed te nee to a law otherwise universal, viz: 
perceives a defect or discovers a treasure, to| that all liquids are expanded, though in difier- 
eorrect the one and difiuse the other, I shail | ent degrees by the increase of their temper- 
endeavour to occupy your time in the deve J-jature. ‘To this rule water is partially sub- 
opment of the properties s of water, as illus- | missive, and from 40 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
trative of design in creation, and of wisdom|seale - to its boiling point it is constantly 
and goodness in the Creator. In the selee-'expinded by augmented tempe rature.* But 
tion of the subject I have chosen that whieh) below 40 degre es the rule is violated, and the 
is strictly within the limits of my department, | addition of heat in variably causes a contrac- 
and the particular point of view 1s one of In- tion. Water, therefore, at or ve ry near to40 
citing interest, and highly favourable to a degrees isthe heaviest water; for, whether we 
comprehensive survey. . heat or cool it, beginning at that tempera- 
One of the most abundant substances in|ture, it is increased in bulk, or lessened iu 
the world, water is also one of the most! speetfic gravity. For this reason the refri- 
useful, whether we view it in the agency of geration of the surface of water makes that 
its elements, or in the milder actions of its ——— 





compound state. Every where present, it is) * The reader is of couse aware that in the scale of 


. —" FParcntieit’s thermometer 32 decrecs above Z ‘ro, indi 
every W here wo live, and the extent and va- ewes the tempeimture at which water under the com 
rie ty of the pl henomena presente “(| by it arel mon pressi.e Of the atmosphere freezes and is hence 
such asa life-time of observation could not | eal ed the freezing point ; winlst 212 degrees above Zero 

i ae fe , “2 appreciate, |", 80 above heeziug poist, is the tensperature at 
note, nor a century of expe rie nce ap} J) which water boils under the customary atmospherei¢ 
This is itself a very striking faet, for if) pressure. 
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surface heavier, and it sinks into the warmer 


: rains, and ‘when,’ says the Indian } 
liquid below it, until the whole of the fluid in ( — 


‘the pools are full the ice and snow will come.’ 
the vessel is reduced to the temperature, of Even the hardest and most compact soils i 
40° F. Cooled below that point, the surtace thus moistened. But the frost followa the 
of water, contrary to the general law, be-| water into the ground, converts ever a “ 
comes lighter as it loses heat, and remains near the surface into ice, the pn 
at the top until its temperature falls to 32°, whic h, forces asunder the ei ithe 
when it is transformed into ice. ‘This very )\of earth, and renders the soil pein aan 
curious exception toa law, otherwise uniform for the better reception and nutrition ia ~ 
in its application to liquids, appears to have seeds, and the roots of trees and shrubs : But 
been necessary to the welfare and even’ the for this singular,property, how —_ cold : id 
continued existence of animals. Were wa-|sterile wastes would frown, where now tl oe 
ter subject to the usual law of expansion by|is verdure and luxuriancy! In this nna 
heat at all temperatures, the consequences ner, too, the more friable rocks are dila rid ted, 
would be disastrous. Betore any ice couldjani afford materials for the onuiearaa : 
be formed in any river or lake, al) its waters|richment of soils, with much greater ra diy 
would be reduced to the freezing point, a|than under the less active forces of th . th ; 
temperature at which few aquatic animals] elements of decay. ene 
could long survive. ‘Then the place where jui 
ive would begin to form, would depend on ac-|temperature of the formation of ice, whici 
cident, or the presence of solid bodies, around takes place at 32° of Fahrenheit’s thert jie 
which, as nuclei, it would collect. But the|ter. Mercury and [ther are Soser at mip ee 
fishes being of the temperature of water,|perature at least 71° lower and alcohi gd 
would form centres of aggregation, and be-|never yet been converted into a solid by “4 
come enveloped in ice, disabled from motion, degree of cold however great. But had ‘the 
and put to a cruel death. freezing point of water been materially diffe 
I'he exception to the general law enables|rent, what disastrous events would have in 
the heat of spring and summer, to readily re-|tered the world! If it were to freese as 
store warmth to ihe water; for when the|higher temperature, we should have the lak . 
surface becomes warmer, it sinks into the|and rivers in icy chains during the s te 
colder though lighter liquid beneath, until| time and autumn; and our fields maken’ at 
the whole mass is raised again to 40°, when | drinking in the genial showers of April woold 
the usual law becoming applicable, the war-|often be covered with unfertilizing sn 7, 
mer water remains at the top. If it were| when the plants and the flowers ee teen 
otherwise, the cold fluid at the bottom of aj up to the clouds for refreshment and fe d. 
lake, could not be brought near to the surface,;The grass would be withdrawn fr ‘tl 
and it would continue cold until the following reach of the ox and the horse, and ie os ds 
winter, acquiring a still lower temperature ; would lie on the ground inaccessible t tl : 
until finally the streams and lakes would be-| birds, in the very season of maternal nmin 
come solid masses, mighty glaciers, unten-|and care. Instead of the loose and friable 
anted themselves, and rendering uninhabita-|soil, we should encounier, during the accion 
cn ae geen! The population oe hae of the year, a hard and adipteldins crust 
sould still exist woulc ) oregate it fi  recepti " see ti : 
on the  river-courses Pe . Soe Z we ge alae ~ 2 
but would fly as far as possible from the les-| int we om th pronto a ee 
fect dpe pm le a the des-| poin were, on the other hand, considerably 
streams, which now teeming with fishes, | /ower, still more terrible consequences would 
= — with the white sails of commerce, | follow. Instead of reposing under the dr y 
i tga delicious food and easily acquir-| light, and shielding snow of winter, the wulth 
ge : | would often be deluged with water too cold 
ater offers, in freezing, another unusual ex-!for its living things; + hey w 
aie oe usual ex-| for: ing things; and they would perish. 
— a genera law. Most liquids in|'Think of getting wet in a shower at the 
* sing to the solid state are lessened in vo-| temperature of 20 or 10°! But this water 
ip etd peter ners - that solids usual-| would penetrate the earth and carry down its 
ne hea wt a a . oe in their corres-| coldness beyond the reach of the summer 
ee - Thus lead, which is solid, | sun, and chill the soil into barrenness and de- 
“ : in melted lead. But water is expanded |solation. A thousand ills would spring from 
tiny eg 30d ban psa ice floats and any material alteration of the freezing point 
mere pa —— rivers during winter with|of water; but happily that temperature was 
—— a ? af ~ ing a bridge ior migratory |selected for it, by Him, who, foreseeing all 
ae ed wong ts ig to the escape of heat} things, has not forgotten the lightest matter 
“omy ee ae 5 useful though imper- in his muititadinous universe, 
freezing is of still onion gaa 5 waser mn , Phe specific gravity ot water is the very best 
ae _ hee, ” er use. As Winter ap-| which could be given to it. Iflighter it would 
, é ecomes wet with frequent | not be sufficiently vuoyant, for animals or ships 
a 


No other liquid freezes at or about the 
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nsive. With the exception of 
ths an me metals, almost 


errestrial is soluble in water. In 


nd rive) therefore we find 
e] substances usually solid. 


) 


, oxides, and salts of metals, 


; 

muriatic, sulphuric, carbonic, 

nd vegetabie products, and a 
| ] 

I siliple a inpounded gases, 


pt rty, water has, from 
J /s the power of 
mechanical suspension, the 

nog efficacy. By 

( propertie this wonderful 
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more, from some experiments | have recently 

made, | am entitled to believe that when the 

fresh waters, charged with carbonic acid 
oxygen, roll their enriching streams to the 
ocean, the briny tloods comp ‘| them to « 


gorge the portion of these gaseous treusu 
which had escaped the respiratory organs 0} 
the fishes, and the absorbent vessels of aqua 
tic plants. ‘Thus the ocean restores to | 


atmosphere What had been taken from it by 
the streams; and the air, impoverished by tie 
lakes and becomes 
by the bounty of the ocean. 
“Salt is an indispensible article of food, as 
necessary to life as air or water. lis univer- 
sal distribution is dune to the water of the 
ocean, which brings it from the deep recesses 
of the earth, to the shores of every land. Wa- 
ter is the only known liquid capable of so 
diffusing it, for in pure alcohol, or ether, or 
mercury it is totally insoluble. | 

Salt water has but little power of penetrat- 
ing into the minute interstices of bodies, so 
that any thine of a fine porous texture re-| 
mains in it unchanged for a long time, and as 
the Gases are not, at least in large proportion, | 
present in brine, salt water is eminently pre-| 
servative. It acts feebly itself, and does not} 
convey destructive agents, hence seeds of| 
plants float over the ocean, thousands of miles! 
to the islands which adorn its face, and there] 
meeting with soil and fresh water, beautify | 
and improve the country of their adoption. | 
In a fresh water ocean they would germinate, 
rot and perish long before such a voyage} 


rivers, again enricned 


could be compl ted. 

For the same reason salt water 
readily sink into the porous earth of the sides 
and bottoms of the great oceans. ‘The unta- 
thoinable depth of the sea, and the consequent 
vastness of the pressure on Its bottom, would, 
but for its saltness, force the water far and 
wide into the recesses of the earth, and with- 
draw a large portion of it from its present si- 
tuation. At the same time, if salt water were 
as penetrant as fresh water, there would be 
scarcely a spring but of brine, searcely a 
fountain but what would savour of neptunian 
influence. But while the salt detains the 
water from the pores of the earth, it has 
little power of withholding it from the fields 
of air. Evaporation goes on from the surface 
of the great deep with little interruption from 
the salts which are there in solution, and the 
vapou® leaves them so entirely that not often 
can there be detected the slichtest adultera- 
tion, even atits source. From this mighty 
magazine of water much of the liquid is con 
veyed to the higher regions of the air, to bi 
precipitated infertilizing and saltless rain o: 
dew on the continents and islands. Dry. 
Thomson has made very elaborate calcula- 
tions to show that one ninth of the rain which 
falls in Great Britain must be furnished by the 


coes not 


;Preat 
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“in, because the evaporation, even from thi 
f itneland, is that much less 


ery surface ol 


than the quantity of rain annually precipitated 
» it he ocean annually sends tuerefore 
to enrich the soil of Great Britain ne 
lt ol Or Wale quant 
i ti t to cover ( W ~ ict ot t 
i}i I ir t ) 
yas | ihe Tie I s I8 1 Vi- 
( t Seve il S ¢ When ne. 
soiut i llt Wa tha i i? Die 1 ns 
\ t ! i 1@ og 9 micn Nn ( 
the same purpose as Junes. Water is in 
ed with the power of absorbing and hol! 
ur in soution; and indeed it is said, on e 
authority, that oxywen is absorbed in creater 
proportion than nitroven,* and that in ra 


Water there re than im 


water 


is Irie wate! 


common - 


and that snow holds most of all. Be- 
sides the still surfaces of deep rivers, and of 
t lakes, which are continually absorbing 
air, that tertilizine and vivifyine fluid is 
foreed into more rapid commixture with wa- 
ter at the ripples and water-falls. In su 
places, for this, among other reasons, aquatic 
animals love to congregate, and to sport ; and 
itis thither the skilful angler repairs, to cx- 
hibit his baits, and to decoy his victims. 

that when 


You all know water is heated 


to 212° Fabr. it begins to boil. and thata 
portion of itis forced off in the condition of 
subtle elastic vapour called steam. Most of 


you have also observed that much below 1 
boiling temperature a visible vapour Is give 
off by water; and the more observant of yo 
have discovered that at common temperatures 
water is gradually but imperceptibly removed 
from an open vessel, and dissipated into tl 
air. But itis only those who have studir 
this subject, who are aware, that at any ten- 
perature, however low, water is ever dispo- 
sed to escape into the air, and that even ice 
gives off vapour of sensible elasticity. Bu! 
the rate of evaporation being made depen: 
dent, not on the air, as is commonly believe’, 
but on the temperature, itis at 183 F. on 
as 2; at 38° as4; at 793 as 16; at 100 
32, and at 212° the boiling point 512. If! 
depended on the attraction of the air, ani 
went on as rapidly in cold as in warm cl: 
mates, the former would be plundered of ils 
caloric, and its regions become deserted an 
desolate. Another evil would be, the enor: 
mous amount of snow which would in wint! 
cover the northern plains of Europe ai 
America, bury them beyond the recovery (! 
their longest summer, and by gradual chang! 
4 climate encroach on and confine to narrow 
limits some of the now most delicious regio’ 
of the earth. In tropical climates the rain 
* Nitroven o; 
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which falls annually may be rated at from SO 
to 125 inches: in temperate 
31) to 40 inches or less than one half; and in 
at trom ten to twenty or less 

Now as the rain is a pretty 
rivera- 
ting process Is In very cold climates one sixth, 


reomions at from 


eold countries 
than one sixth. 


, 
good guage of the 


a 
evaporation, the refi 
and in temperate ones one half of the amount 
of that which obtains inthe torrid zone. 

As there is a covent reason in- 
adequate evaporation in cold the 
rain in them, descends in gentle and prolone- 

in very irrigating mists. Ve- 


“| showers or 
rv jittie ot the water theretore escapes over 


for almost 


countries, 


the surface so as to be lost, but most of it qull- 
etly sinks into the earth, and moistens the 
roots of plants and flowers, or flows out again 
through springs and fountains But in tropi 


i] coantries where for refrigerati 


1? Uses ton 
much water loads the air, its pree:pitated to 
the earth In impetuous showers, and flowing 
er tho so1| \ 

to the oi 
mit the numbee of rainy day 
juator, and increases as we advance to 
vards the rom Latitn 


, the mean number of rainy days is 78 


‘ 
103. from 169° ¢ 9° 134: 


rapluly oO escapes oy tie 


streams 
ind rivers lence we observe 
sis smallest at 
tha ex 


n rth 


nol SS 


rem 3° to 46 i 5 
ind from 50° to 60° 61. ‘I number 
r \ dave then 3 in | if (}/) rather more 
in double that, at or near the tor: 
eat the same time the quantity of ra 
equator is five or six time Ss oreat a 
(Ht) Evaporation for the usesofthe w 
S 1 be greatest in warm, and fea } 
ites and fis so hoth = ( mw } 
} of heat in pr yotin vad of mols 
veather tn retarding it 
\\ r t _ravn 7 ly | rhon 
' sin hich titn : , 
4 nimnat 1 thin \ i ! ( 
i. Plants would perish int va fh 
riancy, bliohted by nidew | sacrifi 
t rasitic vereta les f ten to the 
\ blossoms and. fruit yy ft ( e \ 
’ Aopnils n yerey le to throw 
T th ‘<dunlant m tut t madly oY ft 
siin and the lung bata 1a i iy sat 
rated with water, would becom ym 
excessively @landular, and diseases of jout 
some and lingering aspect, would desolate t 
tropical regions. But sucden!y precinitat 
1 th r, the moistar si reduce 
Jow the point of sa tion, —the *d 
ont” ind then amore ra i e ) t 
Irom the earth. and th ( i! 
bodies, tempers th » breath f i | 
and renders not only habitable but agt 
regions of the world, whe tf this cur 


ous distinction, none but aqnatie a 


lithkais ¢ 
reptiles could exist. 
When the vapour escapes from water 
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phere, and meht be re-converted into water 
and tall back almost immediately into the sea 
or other source of supply. But under the op- 
eration of yet unknown causes, the vapour, 
instead of aggregating into drops of spherical 
shape and cousiderable density, is inflated in- 
to thin filmy vesicles, little bladders of water, 
filed with air, which, of nearly the same 
sravity with the air of the cloud region, float 
n curiously concreaated masses to even dis- 
tant countnes, and there suddenly bursting 
hy means equally unknown, they ‘descend in 
drops of rain, Itistothis very singular prop- 
rty of watery vapour, that we are indebted 
tor all that rain which is received by the land 


from the ocean, and for the shadows which 
mds spread over a ‘weary land.’ The 


Ider Saussure saw in the high Alps, these 
les floating around him, and although 
niny of them were very small, some were as 
arge as a pea, and of course large enough to 
bear ocular examination. Ifthe clouds were 
not formed of such vesicles, we should see a 


rainbow a7 e\ ery one, hen the observer stood 
it and the sun Dut itis only tothe 
Hissolution of the cloud that we are indebted 
for the magnificent security against a future 
lnod.---** The bow of Heaven complete,”’---set 


oo 
In tne elas 


hetween 


fether as asignal expression of 
he Divine will that there shall not again be 
frawn over the fair face of nature the deform- 
ine veil of the Deluge. 

Independently of clouds and visible vapour, 


very driest atmosphere contains a eco.tsid- 


rable quantity of water, ina perfectly ewrial 
orm state. "This invisible aqueous air varies 
quantity in different places and, in the 
une place at different times. Amidst the 
Iirning Wastes of Atriea, it is so little as to 
il mppreciable, while, in the winter, 

nt stormy Coust of western Seotland, the 
iinospoierie air is almost always saturated 
vith it. That its presenee is necessary to 
jants, every one knows, who has observed 
eir shrivelled aspect in anarid summer, even 


vhen carefully watered at the roots’; and he 


vho has been compelled to bury bis faee in the 
; 
Marth to escape the he 


rv breath ofthe Simoom, 


intolerable is the atmos- 
From 


vapour of which Jd have just spo- 


knows how purest 


which wateris exeluded. 


phere from 
thisimnvir ne 


n, is derived the dew of a clear evening, the 


x crops whiel trickle down the tumbler, 

nin summer, cold water Is poured into it 

t »mist whieh hovers over th > cold stream, 
nithe vapour which enshrouds an ice-berg. 


bret thy pour Whiell is put to so many im- 

it us and is so ugreeabie to the skin 
nd t lungs grat fies also another sense, 
hat blueness of the firmament, that bright 
ind beautitul blue, sung by so many poets, 


kened to so manv eyes, the chief glory of 


and begins to ascend in the air, it soon reach- an italian landseipe, is the offspring of the 


sa higher and colder place in the atmos-' vapour of water; 


and 


the traveller of the 
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highest Alps knows, that when he has sur-| curious and instructive. ‘The soft, bland, nu- 
mounted the region of water, in his perilous) tritions liquid is not, as supposed by the an- 
journey, the heavens become black and soit-| cients, and even our inimediate progenitors, a 
brous, and the bright starsare seen ina sky simple or uncompounded substance, but it en- 
of jet. ‘The same water, therefore, which is/ folds, in its mild bosom, two of the most 
exhaled for rain and dew, tempers the air| formidable elements to be found in the 
for the tender leaflet andthe unfolding blos-| storehouse of nature. Oxygen, ithe chief 
som, enriches it fur the breath, makes it balmy |ag@ent of combustion, the very king of fire, 
for the skin, and tints it with an exquisite and hydrogen the most inflammable of gases, 
colour for the gratification of the eye. Ver-,are the constituents of the water which 
fectly insdorous itself, the moisture of the|quenches flame and extinguishes combustion. 
air is the constant vehicle of tie sweetest|'Tied together by the bonds of affinity, these 
perfumes, most of which are incapable of as-|two substances are continually separated from 
suming an wrial state without its agency. \each other by the many things which have 
How quickly we perceive the fragrance of|attraction for either. In this manner both of 
the parterre after & shower, and how rich is) the constituents of water exert a most im- 
the odour of the woodland when the spring-| portant influence over the chemistry of na- 
rain has waked its sweetness. But there is\ture. It is at the expense of the oxygen of 
another curious function performed by the at-| water that metals are rusted and reduced to 
mospheric vapour. By means mostof whichare)an earthly state; for it seldom happens that 
yet unknown to Philosophy, a great quantity|the air gives oxygen for such purposes. _ It is 
of electricity is collected in the atmosphere.| by the decomposition of water that plants are 
Among the known causes of its presence there | enabled to give back to the atmosphere the ox- 
may be enumerated the ascent of vapour, the} ygen which has been removed by the respira- 
friction of currentsof air against each other,! tion ofanima!s, and thus to sustain the purity 
and against the plains and mountains of the of the air. As we advance in the course now 
terrestrial surface. In whatever manner con-| about to commence, we shall learn that most 
veyed thither we know that it is concentra-|chemical phenomena are explicable chiefly 


ted by the gradual coalescence of vapour as) by the reaction of water or its elements. 
it fashions itself into clouds, and that thence,; Water gives to solids the liquid state es- 
when the tension is beyond the capacity of 1fs/ sential to their mutual action ; for neither the 
recipient, the lightning dashes out fromthe solid nor wriform state is favourable to che- 
thunder cloud, either to the earth from which) mical changes. Water, by its powers of so 
it ¢ me, or into soe other feebly charged Jution and evaporation, first impresses on a 
‘pavilion of darkness.’ At some of tlic usesof solid a liquid character, and then, by slowly 
these mighty manifestations of ti iblime, We abandoning it, gives it time to aggregate in 
can only vaguely guess, but there are oth a harmonious order, and thence we derive the 
of plainest import. [fit it as yet an hypothesis’ pleasure and the profit of crystallography. 

that electrical agency converts into carbonic| lesa PREM tt 
acid and water hurtful combustible impuri-| Vater endowed with extraordinary absorl- 


ties , forever rising into the air from stagnant om FeSer, aes ally for the peg nies ing 
pools, extended morasses, and the thousand on them from the air os they a 
sources of oxidizement by the decomposition ; Produced, and thus it is that carbonic acie, 
of water, still it is certain, that after a thun-|St/PHurette d hydrog n, muriatic acid, sul phu- 
der storm, the heavens are serener, the sky _— . id and chlorine have been poovesee 
brighter, the air cooler, the verdure more va- from long en rende ring the fair earth be 
ried, the flowers fresher, and man himself; ¥!!C0 We @wei a sterhe waste. It is ee 
more vigorous and elastic. ‘here is not af-| VUE holding in solution the alimeni 
ter a thunder-cust, that humid feeling in the |! plants and animals, is the source of thei 
breath of nature, which follows a wintry rain, | Y'SOUT and beauty. ens sgt ad animal ax 
but the electrical battery expelling every re-| — table LIssUCS W ith a facility given 10 m 
dundant particle of moisture, gives aa poh other liquid, it is able to carry with it a por 
breeze its most exhilarating qualities. It is tion of food into the deepest bar ties ot 
then tothe batteries of vapour, terrible as What enable a the blood to flow in veins a 
they are, that we are indel ted for the exemp- arteries! Water. What swells out the sa 


i } ' . essels of pl s brines he sno; ol 
tion which our summer movths claim from) ' Oh: ol plants, brings out the sugar ir 

mists, and prolonged rails, and for the per- the m pie and cane, and thurs's forth the jn: 
fect precipitati n of moisture, and the subse- ce ase from out the rose and the shru 


quent rapid evaporation. ‘They arethechief 1b is . water. W hat gives to te e: 
cause of the balm, the dryness and the cool-|™an form divine” its plumpness and = sym 
ness of the breath of summer, and but for;metry ! Water, water. A dried plant wels 
them how many gardeus of the south would) 2Ut a small fraction of a green one, and & 
be turned into desolated wilds. ‘human being of 125lbs., was, when drit 
The chemical history of water is equally | thoroughly, only of the weight of 18lbs.- 
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FORMATION 


the rest was water. But for the water which 


lodges in the membranes and blood-vessels of 


the lungs, the carbonic acid would not leave 
the blood, and the vital stream could not long 
continue to nourish the frame and invigorate the 
organs. But this is notall. Water abonnds in 
eevry part of plants and animals, and is con- 
stantly undergoing decomposition, imparting 
one element to one organ; the other to ano- 
ther—becoming, as water or its elements, 

constituent part of bone,Jmuscle, nerve, sinew. 
Few of the acids can exist, at least useful- 
ly, without the assistance of water. Itis 
essential to the existence of aquafortis---cives 
all its extraordinary utility to oil of vitriol--- 
adds all its valuable qualities to marine acid, 
and prevents vinegar from either becoming 
solid, or perishing. But 1 am now on a cata- 
logue of almost infinite extent and import- 
ance, and a bare enunciation of the peculiar 
chemical agency of water would filla volume. 


t isa favourite maxim of natural theolo- 
gists that the Great Builder of the universe 
created things not only for nature but the 
arts, and that he i impressed on matter oe gs i 
ties not only to serve in the great field « 
spontaneous action, but to become subniissive 
at a distant day to the artist, for the promo- 
tion of the comfort and i improvement of man. 
For example, that the faithfulness of the dog 
and the docility of the horse, were to be the 
future means of attachment and submission,-- - 
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loss from the contact of air, and from radiant 
diffusion would be immense. But to work a 
high pressure engine the form of the instru- 
ment indispensable to locomotiyes, the heat 
necessary for action would be from 1000° to 
1600 or 1700 degrees, at the lowest of which 
temperatures we should have red hot boilers, 
red hot ytrreen unpacked joints, corroded 
surfaces, abundance of hydrogen, frequent 
e sieiiden aad the abandonment of expensive 
and almost unmanageable engines. But 
providentially, the density of steam is much 
more than proportionally increased by increas- 
ing temperature, and although steam of one at- 
mosphere is at 212° of Fahr.; steam of two 
atmospheres is only at 250°; of 3 atmospheres 
at 272°; of 4 atmospheres at 290°; or while 
212° are required to produce an effect equal 
to 1, only 40° more are necessary to produce 
an effect equal to 2 ; 22° to produce 3; gnd 19 
to produce 4. Or rising from 275° 18Sof in- 
creased temperature, give an effect equal to 
that created by an elevation of 212° , covnting 
from Zero; and at or near toa temperature 
the double of that of boiling water, steam ex- 
erts a power about 40 or 50. times as great, 
affording at a heat easily borne by metals, and 
not destructive to the ‘stuffing’ of joints, a 
steam much more than adequate to the pro- 
duction of all desirable power. 
The enormous capacity of water for heat 
isof the highest importance to the usefulness 





that the malleavility of gold, the toughness 
of iron, and the hardness of steel, were but) 
preparation for the gilder, the wheelwright| 
aid the cutler. On the same principle we 
perceive in the very peculiar qualities of the | 
vapour of water, a nice and discriminating | 
adaptation to the future wants of highly civi- 
lized man. No other steam but that of water | 
could give impulsion to the steam engine. | 
Either too corrosive, or too dense, or of too 
great a temperature, the vapours of acids, or 
of ether or alcohol or mercury, could not be 
made applicable to the propulsion of a beat, 
or the progression of a car. As there is no 
faithful guardian but the dog, no useful cour- 
ser but the horse, so there is no prope ler of 
locomotives but steam. At precisely the 
heat of steam of low pressure, there is not such | 
an excess of temperature as to very rapidly | 
convey it to surrounding objects, but if we 
were compelled todouble the heat every time] 
e duplicated the power, we should have 
ee ble engines in the place of the potent ma-} 
chinery now atourcommand. At212° above | 
Zero, steam equals in power the pressure 
one atmosphere that is 15 lbs. on each square 
inch; and to make even a low pressure en- | 
| 
|" 





gine work well it must have a steam equal to 
early half an atmosphere more: but ifa pro- 
portional heat were nece ssary, the te mpera- 


of| the cylinder 
{to move. 


ofthe steam engine. Ifwater had a low capa- 
city, its temperature would be too easily al- 
tered by fire, and sudden and explosive produc- 
tion of steam would continually endanger the 
safety ofthe boiler. Such a result is readily per- 
‘ceived when we heat ether or mercury’ But 


as water absorbsa great quantity of heat during 


its elevation to higher temperatures, the ine- 
quality of the action of fire is less perceptible 
and less dangerous. Again, if steam did not 
exhibit an equally high capacity for caloric, 
it would be almost impossible to keep the pis- 
ton in motion. As it is, a very small quanti- 
|ty of steam affords heat enough to keep up the 
‘temperature of the cylinder and piston, while 
the remainder propels the engine; but if it 
were of low capacity, the iron would con- 
dense the greater part of the vapour, and leave 
a quantity inadequate to the production of 
luseful motion. As the temperature rose in 
the engines of higher pressure, the evil would 
greater and greater, and at length 
| the steam would be incapable of supplying 
heat enough to keep up the temperature of 
r, and the machinery would cease 


become 


Steam is a remarkably light vapour, a mat- 
ter of greater consequence than is at first 
sight apparent. The vapour of water is a 
very little more than half as heavy as air, that 


ture would be not less than 303> at which the] of alcohol is three times, and of ether, nearly 
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five times as heavy as steam.* The gran 
levity of watery Vapour carries it immediate- 
ly away from the surface where it is produc-! 
ed, and thus frees the earth from its excess 
of moisture; but the vapour of ether falls 
immediately downwards, as may be perceived 
by looking towards a window through astream 
of it, as itescapes from an uncerked bottle. 
If steam were hot amoung the ve ry lighest of 
vapours, it would for ever saturate the lower 
regions of the air, fill all the vallies, and 
finally entold even the mountains in its damp 
embrace, and prove as disastrous as the de- 
luge itself} without affording a medium on 
which one single ark could float. The levity 
of watery vapour gives to it particular adap- 
tation too, to tie propulsion of machinery. | 


[ might detain you here until midnight by 
the most cursory notice of the known phen- 
omena of water, all of them equally illustra- 
tive of the wisest and kindest agency; but 
how much remains yet unknown, time and 
Progressive philosophy can alone demon- 
strate. In the aqueous processes immedi- 
ately around us, are many things not yet 
dreamt of in our plnlosophy,——how many 
more, in the tields of air, and amidst the un- 
futhomed caves of ocean! ‘The expanse of 
the higher ‘atmosphere is seldom visited by 
tnan, and the fountains of the great deep as 
Wellas the windows of Heaven, have not 
been opened to his spe ction. What we do 
know, however, is evidence of a principle of 
action, exerted as benevolently and as saga- 


Every one who has used a forcing pump to|ciously in every part of the physical Universe; 
condense different gases, must have perceived |and we cannot doubt that * The Firmament 
that the task becomes more difficult as heavier sheweth his handy-work, and the earth is 
gases are driven forward, and that the con-| full of the goodness of the Lord.” 
densation, particularly easy with bydrogen,| It is scarcely possible to pass in review thi 
is very laborious with air or carbonic acid. In|curious phenomena and principles recited in 
escaping from the same pipe under equal) this lecture, without feeling disposed to mor- 
pressure, hydrogen moves more than three|alize upon them, and to deduce lessons of 
times as rapidly as carbonic acid. ‘These sin | unprovemient. The first result is a strong 
gularities arise from both augmented friction,|conviction of design in the creation of th 
and greater weight of matter to be moved.|Universe. Accident might be admitted to 
When then steam for the movemeut of an|produce one usefal quality in water; but 
engine is produced, it escapes with facility} when we observe the almost endless variety 
from the boiler into the cylinder ; and, through|of nicely adjusted properties, and the very 
a pipe, made narrow, to lessen weight, ex-|singular deviations from [analogy to secure 
pense, and refrigeration, a very large volume | beveticial results, or to avoid otherwise inev- 
of vapour rushes against the piston, follows it} itable evils, we must. be sceptical indeed to 
with ease, and with the velocity of lightuing, | believe that a blind chance, or an indifferent 
is either expelled intothe air, or drawn to-joran unkind being, worked out the varied 
wards the condenser. An increased resist-!and usetul qualities. We must believe that 
ance, such as the vapour of ether would make,| power without limit, wisdom without defect, 
along the whole !ine of operations, from!and goodness beyond all praise were manifest- 
boiler to condenser, would be a great addi-|ed by the Great First Cause in the work of 
tion tothe expense, and io small detraction| creation. 
from the efficiency of the steam-engine. | itisonly the observer of nature, or thi 
Thus then, wherever we trace water, froni) inquirer into the arts, who can properly ap- 
the vast depths of ocean, to the lofty fields of | preciate the extent of the benefits conferred 
air, from the gushing fountains, to the majes-|on man, by his Creator. And such know! 
tic rivers and the mighty lakes, from its li-|edee ought to increase our admiration of 
quid to its solid state, from its icy hardness to} Him, and diminish our naturally vain estimate 
its airy softness, in the rainbow of the shower}of ourselves. No man should be so truly 
and the blue of the firmament, thundering | humble as he whose occupations and ingul- 
over the rocks of the cataract, or floating|ries continually remind him of the great in- 
in tiny vesicles in the regions of storm and/tellectual glory, and surpassing intelligence 
cloud, collecting the waste electricity of the|of Him, whose lightest works are not per- 
air, to send it back in sublime power to the} fectly comprehensible by the most exalted of 
earth, regulating the temperature of earth|created beings. : 
and air, cooling the breath, regaling the smell, 


Inthe variety and extent of the beneficial 
and gladdenmg the eye. 


me Whicrever, [ say,]action of God, the student of nature or the 
we trace water, it is ever ust ful; fulfilling|cultivator of the arts, is presented with thie 
as minister of his goodness, the will of the| most inciting examples of benevolent activ 
great Contriver of the Universe, and aflord-|ty ; and if he fail to rise from its contempla- 
ing the most astonishing proofs of his wisdom! tion with better feelings, higher purposes, and 
as well as of his power. | greater industry, it is because moral beauty 
a jhas no charms for him; he is too earthly to! 

* Vapor of water, 0.62249—absolute Alcohol, &.606050| , 


Sub Ethcr, 2.0840—Uil of Turpcutine, 5 0130.—-Ga jintellectual gratification, and 1s insensible i 


vi - ‘w ° 
Lussue ilessons of virtue. 
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As the architect of nature has apparently 
adapted many things to uses not yet discov- 
ered, there can be no more noble occupation 
than that which, by searching such things out, 
extends the creative influence wider and wi-|through the course of which we have now 
der, directs it into new channels of happi-|made a beginning, I shall feel, that unless we 
ness, opens up new sources of enjoyment, and/are improved in knowledge, refined in un- 
lets in new light on the power, the wisdom|derstanding, elevated in benevolence, and en- 
and benevolence of Him, to whom we stand|couraged to more industrious application; my 
indebted for every good and perfect gift. labour and your time will have been expend- 
Finally, we are taught that the pursuit ofjed in vain, and we shall incur the penalty 
our own true happiness, and the industriouslattac hed to him who hides his light under a 
promotion of that of every thing that thinks|bushel or buries his useless talent in the earth. 


and feeis, is accordant with the will and after 
the example of our greatest benefactor and 
our most unerring teacher. 

My friends! after we have gone together 





END. 
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BEAUTIES, 





AND 


SUBLIMITIES 


HARMONIES. 


OF NATURE. 


\rrer the lucid and philosophical display of the Harmonies ef Nature in the composition 


properties, action, and changes of 


water as 


so We | 


and so agreeably set forth by Dr. 


Mitchell in the preceding treatise, we may allow ourselves to enlarge a little on the plea- 


sures of sense and imagination, and the poetical and historical associations to which water 


rives rise, when seen either in the 


vast ocean, the running stream, or the glassy lake. 


For this purpose we avail of the remarks and reflections of a writer who though not free 


from the imputation of pedantry and overwrought sentiment, tells much which should inte- 


est the scholar, the man of taste, and even the indolent seeker after intellectual recreation. 


The six Chapters which follow are derived from “The Beauties, Harmonies and Sublimities 


of Nature dee.” by C. Bucke Esq.—Second Edition in Four Volumes, London. 


This work, 


accessible to very few of our readers, has never we believe been presented in an American 


iress, 


The subjects are various, and not of necessity, or in fact so connected as to forbid 


ir making selections of the entire chapters on particular themes, and preserving for each 


whatever claims on the score of unity and entireness they 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rivers.— The Indus and the Nile; Alexan- 
der ; The Sucredness of Rivers ; Persian 
Law; Custom in Persia; Balin Lake ; the 
(ranges ; Warren Hastings; the Gentoos; 
the Hurdivar; Bramah; Pilgrimages; 
Temple of the #Lindoos; Source of the 
Ganges; the Cachmirtans ; Honours paid 
to the Adonis; Artaxerxes; Fall of Cre- 


} 


SUS; 


Project of ¢ 'yrus ; Rivers favourites 
with poets; the Ilyssus; De Lille ; Cam- 
ovens; Park; Logan ; Moses striking: the 
Rock: Peasant Girls on the Loire ; Cun- 


ning ham ; 


of Time; Analogies with the flowing of} trom the 


The Vississippi ; the flowing neiahbe urhood. 


inzy be entitled to originally. 
Eprror. 


Rivers; Poetical Allusions and Associa- 
What mikes great writers; Afri- 
Rivers; the orange 
Pleasures of Bath- 


Vexwicans ; Remark- 


tiouWws : 
can and American 
River ; Gilyce ra; the 
lig > Ablutions ; the 
able custom on the Rhine; Wandering on 
the Banks of Rivers; Fisheries, the An- 
gler ; Curious modes of Fishing ; Histor- 


ical Associations ; Camilla, 


Tacrrus gives a curious account of a propo- 
sition, that was made in the 
to divert the course of those rivers and lakes, 
which emptied themselves into the Tiber ; 
and which, at certain seasons of the year, caus- 
ing that River to overflow its banks, occasion- 
ed great loss to those citizens of Rome, who 
possessed houses and Jands in its immediate 


Roman Senate, 


Petitions being presented 
“lorentines, the Interamnates, and 
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even to the end of the fifth generation.* ‘The} ecstatic meditation, with two betel plants, float- 
a custom is still observed; and the day, on|ing on its bosom. 

. os | ‘ y , ' 1 : — 
ts which it is first introduced, is a day of rejoic-} Memnuon offered up his hair to the Nile; 
ing among the peasantry. Afortunate hour) the ancient Assyrians cut off theirs, and threw 
is appointed for its being let loose ; shouts of) it into the lake, near Areyrium, as an offering 








at 3 joy are heard. and exclamations of “ may pros-|to Herenles; and Peleus vowed that he would 
be- perity attend itt,” echo on every side. “Tnan- ~ riorm th sume ceremony, in the event ot 
ne cient times their kings were prevented by the | his son’s returine from ‘Troy covered with 
sit laws from drinking any waters but those of the! vietory.* The Cingalese worship the Miha- 
the Choaspes, which were carried in vessels of Villaganga; the Binians venerate the Tappi; 
eas, silver wheresoever they went. Elian relates|and such a sacred character isattached to the 
hie that Xerxes was once nearly perishing with | Tumrabanni, that moanumerable devotees annu- 
ra thirst for the want of it. When the Persians|ally resort to the grand cataract of Puppanas- 
conquered a city, or summoned it to surren-| Sut, among the mountains of Tinnivelly; and 

rh tii der, they required the kiny or chief magis-| return to many of the most distant parts of 
trate to send earth and water as tokens of! India, ladened with the waters of that holy 

ur submission. stream. ‘The Hiardwar, too, is esteemed holy 
gol The water of Bala Lake, in Merionethshire | over a large portion of India; and more than 
ner is so pure, that chemists find a difficulty in de. | 0,000 persons ame Rnaually employed to car- 
r tecting any earthy matter in it. Its flavour is; Ty ltin asks, tied to the end of bamboos, and 
leit exceedingly erateful. At the foot of Mount|siung over their shoulders, to princes and fam- 
creat St. Julian, near Pisa, too, is a spring of such) tlies « f distinetion, who use it ai feasts; t but 

is Wi excellence, that in the early part of the last) hiefly on religious occasions, 

adored century it was suld in Florence dearer than It was Bramah.t who first taue@ht tae Indi- 
nitud common winet. The Grand Duke drank no|ans to worship rivers. ‘Their affeetion forthe 
ons other beverage; and upon dropping a little Ganges is such, even at the present day, that 
yas an rose-water Into a olass of it, it became as! many hundreds of them have been known to 
under); white as milk. The water ofthe Clitumnus,| vo down, at certain periods ot the year, and 
paid di- also, Was so grateful to the palate, that the)devote themselves to the shark, the tiger, and 
Via poets fabled} it to have the power of causing | the alligator; thinking themsel ve shappy, and 
the na- bulls to be of a white colour. The water of’ thei triends fortunate, thus to be permitted 


ittribut- the Straits of Magellan|! isrendered delicious! to die in sight of the sacred stream. They 
Som by touching the roots of the canella winter-| b hheve it to issue from the foot of a goddess; 
| ana; and that of the Gamboa by flowine 2nd that the deities themselves take delight 
and 1 among the roots of sarsaparilla. jin seeing it flow. Whenthe British Govern- 


mMtions a 


» nypure 


}ment took off the Imposts on those, who were 
iment | Til fin the habit of making pilgrimages to Juga- 
' Di. . 


lnath, such vasts numbers ot tlindoos entered 
So general is the veneration for rivers, that | that province, that a scarcity of food was the 
gaz there is scarcely one in any part of Europe, | !imeciate rv sult. The water in the towns 
e that is not observed with respect by the na-|and villages, through which they passed, be- 
tives of the districts, through which it flows,|C2me polluted with their ablutions, and the 
Of the affection and veneration of the Indians| tive inhabitants were, in consequence, obli- 


tor the Ganvges,* Stavorinus affords several] ved to fly to the woods. To prevent a re- 
water. curious instances: an instance. too, has re-|CUrrence of this, the British Government lev- 
cently occurred When Nuncomar, first | !¢d @8 lnpost on all those, who performed the 


minister to Mier Jafliere. Was executed dur- pUoriIinage, In order to deti LV the expense 
conveyé ing the administration of Warren Hastinos, | ivy to provide Tor their stenance 
h a the multitude, that witnessed his deat 





I h, cons} i\ 
de oth sidering it an illeoal and barbarous net. ran 1 , 
that wat the Ganges to wash away the pollution of hav- Near t nree oF « ie branches of 
ry ‘ + l 
ing witnessed it. The Gentoos believe that 
ere! this river will remain to eternity: but that s hay 
the earth will be destroyed by the Supremy | ‘This 
Power; who, in the days of perfect felicity, | (ie est obs yeas ae ees 
\ : . ae 4 VV asy 
Will reciine upon the leat of a pisan fin 
eee | Dake, running river thi of mine 
} \ bale 
* Montesq xviii. c. 7-—Polyb. x ) ' 
Vid. Morier, 2d Journ. p. 164 
Misson. v. ti p. 297 | rsion, p. 474-5 
Vossius, de Orig. et Progr. tdolatri | i 
Humboldt, Pers. Nar. vol iii. 450 | Pie Burrain 7 Br 
* For the fables ofa hero, said to be the son of this riv ‘ heal . Oo ' = sic : Asiat. Journ 
, vid. Philost. in vit. Apol. tin. c. 21. ial 
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e, dedicated to Rama-jof the pagan world; and the feasts, instituted 
» the Bramins, who live’ in honour of whom, were observed with the 
m existence upwards of createst solemnity. The v lasted two days. 

t of Ul duty of thes n 1 first the women wept, beat their 


I \ ho are O tune ( ts. tore their hair, and imitated by their 


to | | aied, ever mentations t e distress of Venus tor the loss 
where t u ( rer autiful diunter. These solemniti 
first ( v the Phenicians and Lycians; 
¢ \ t svria Greel nd key ptias Phey 
) I y ! ‘ t Anti hintnet ( t 
i } lat Alexandria, Ti t ( 
sit ¢ ‘ , er t:) hy I ites, t] 
i ett IsSv en by tl omen ot Alexa 
( t I ! ( ci} t t ~§ i the ¢ V of Bibult S nere | 
\ i { | \ nicii I 3s in Me url Li 
daha emp sitself mto the it, to lilorm 1 I 
them: an t A Th tier, throv 
) ly Ne- to th \ ( eved to th place of i 
t Sid ( Praca paki ii ( rse of seven day and 
n res it, t women of Bibulus, as if 
r 4 | ( \ ere en from the deaa, 
ptothe 3 st extravagant 
i (; I feasts were held 
t Ve to assume the coiour of 
‘I vy for Adonis’s misfortune ; 
s crent- 7 Was supposed to have been slain 
1 among W ch the stream 
t ot tl nd does act \ 
t i | resent day for, ata 
COI } s vear, the river 1s § - 
; deep crimson, caused by torrents ol 
Sie the rain® washing a quantitv of red earth into 1 
Simetus, |i Niissouri,t in the me manner, assumes 
b Wel formanv a erimson ee ur after tne failn ir ot violent 


ee 2 enere Ple water of the Aspro Potamo, on 


m; the ancient Gaurs'1 ( trary.is White: and deposits a calcare- 
i mot eh forms 
' {ror ar calst 
( t T source, il 
t n 
( eo 
cus l 
rf RR l 
} I OWIDEL 
( ol is sti\ 
i Lhe dressing ro ms of the 
ry iT idies, these herbs were soon in flower, soon 
( ; (. | sé ied, and in Consequence soon faded. Hence 
they never I to re-jit be ia proverb, when any thing was de- 


sioned to last but a short time, to compare it 


ewas paidthrough-\to “the gardens of Adonis.” The flower, 


so named frominamed after this ce ebrated youth, is thus al- 
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The water spirits of the east are invaria 


] + oy ; 
represented as good ; those of the north n 
-<- arte ha,l ? . ) t 
unfrequcniuy vad! Collins h pathetic ¢ 





cription of a 


peasant destroyed by a 
fiend. 


In CONCIUSIO! 


/flian relates a curious aneedot: Of a ier- 
sian’s having presented water of tue river 


Cyrus to Artaxerxes Mnewon,who accepted it 


with great pleasure: prine:palls 
esteemed water the best ofall thines. Cras 
iesitated to pa th r ©Fiays; t 
ength did so. against his « } = 
on, and aca | inal ry i ( l- 
sequence of an ambi “wer orn 
he had consulted, ‘it Cra Isp thio fiae 
lvs, he shall ruin a miehty kinedom.’ He 
passed; anda mighty | nevdom was ru i 


but that kinedom was his own! Elerodotus 
also relates a Curious inst 
rus. As was marehing with his army 
against Babylon, arriving at ( 
lost one of 


nt havine borne it down > 


he 
the Gyndes, he 
his ware cousecrated horses, th 
curl 


xasperated at this, that hi vowed he won 


} 


make that stream so insivninecant, tit ev 


women should be wble to pass it without wet- scr the Ww 
ting their knees. ‘To accomplish this threat t heial 
» suspended his desions a@aimst Ba vion: hel ty j s n aX 
employed his army in digging trenches: divi- ' f 
ded the river into three hundred and sixty riv- 
ulets an each side; and thus lost th vole 
of the summer! i tt 
Rivers have, inall ages, been themes f 
the poet; and in what esteem they were |} 7 
by ancient writers, may be inferred from the 
1 . ) . | ly 
number of authors, who wrote of them pre- ; aiid 
vious to the time of Plutareh. The Autid " > 
ry — r rs prit 
the Tiber, and the Po, have been celebrat: 
' . , . Vat ! Vy. Wh 
by Horace, Vireil, and Ovid: Callimee!n ; 
’ , . é ) lik - ( 
ils immortalized the beautiful waters of th 
. . + ; 1 ' ; who, 
inachus; and wile the Ario, the Minelo,.|,- ee 
Ie S\ if » Pp 
and the Tacus, boast them Petrareh Boeca- . ‘ : 
uy . ‘ é 
cia, and Camoens;: the Severa an he 
the Avon, Derwent, and the Dee, have been ; ‘ 
stinguis 1 bV tie praises of many elevant], ae 
eid | » OF 
cance . . ai : Wve, that dees not 
On the banks of the Ilyssust Plato taucht 
i ha vi ny (4 
* Cio. 129 hh sierctriee 
Sik, ( CS MOFre LICH, OF st 
This riv S pers edi exquisite re in 
sculpture, which some call Neprane, brought m Ath aaa 
by Lord Elgin, Tois, with the ‘Tieseus, tias been « * Nec m nipse Ath 
"¥ a superior tothe Apollo Belvider: ,* aid the |! eso, nec illa vetus Roma s 
stocoon. Tt j 


* Vide Report from the Select Committee on tle Fart} 
of Elgin’s Marbles, p. 33 | 
t Ibid, Pp 37 
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of bees forms so considerable an arti- 


lidvit ‘ j ‘ i 
of all beau nect > and the{cle of rural economy. How isour fancy ele- 
weary and ex ‘ ier, ' ts burhn- { . When we traverse, even in imagination, 
ing «ut rls, « “river, as ue Wii olitudes and truitful deserts, en- 
transport as a r ca | = { Chea D\ Lin humimine-bird, through which 
want of water, ey =the Orinoco, the Mississippi, and the Ama- 
in Rephidim, aflurds one oi rious | zon, (rivers, to Which the proudest streams of 
passages in Exodus. ‘There was no water,) bur are but as rivnlets,) pour their vast 
says the text, for the people to drink; andj tl ; and, as they roll along, experience the 
they murmured. Moses struck the rock in| vic tudes of every climate! Ihe Missis- 
Horeb with h : fountain eushed torth ;|sippi! What grandeur in the ve ry name ! 
and the | ne ct { were ti : At it ( fluence, tl wine inte the ocean, it 
eserves its freshness and its colour, even 


1 ° 
Vi. ithree leagues from. shore. In its course, 
ie continent, it is frineed with immense 


Vithe frequentiy adorned with a grey MOssy 
can be yal t Be. mantle, d ‘ding, in testoons, from the sum- 
can be pertectly itu, Frew Co ©" \init to the root®: and, while its waters are an- 
ae more os taimous, or exnidit better n imated by swans, its forests resound with the 
terials fora landscape painter than Persia?! exquisite melody of the cardinal. When 
yet, it loses a considerable portion of int learning, too, on the parapet of an arch, be- 


from its pe ing but Tew springs, lew TIVU-| striding a wild and rapid river, how often do 
: we relapse into profound melancholy, as, fol- 
geratily ing toa proud and inquisitive spirit, lowing, with inplicit obe dience . the progres- 


‘ PING vere t Ssourees: , yur . mae. . 
than tracing rive! th urces, ala pur) sive march of association, the mirror ot time 


lets, and fewer rivers. What can be more 


suing them throngh jong tracts of country, and the emblem of eternity are presented to 


where sweep the Don, the Wolga and the) our imagination; till a retrospect of the past, 
Vistula; the Ebro and the D uro; the Rhine,|ond a perspective of future ages, mingling 
the Inn, the Rhone, or t si Danube! OF If | with each other, the mind is lost in the mazes 
travelling the banks of the Allier, described | of its own wanderings! 

so beautifully by Madame de S 


\ 
the Loire, sleeping, winding, and rolling, by | VI 


turns, through several of the finest district 

all France: where peasants reside in 1 Ovid, Horace, and Repint, compare the 
midst of their vineyards in cottages, which, of rivers to the flowing of time. This 
Seated upon 5 of t Es | MMC thought, so natural in itself; has been adopted 
so many birds’ nests; and where the peasani| py the Persian poets, as well as by the Eng- 
girls, with their baskets of grapes, invite the|jish.t “Seat yourself by the margin of a 
weary traveller to Tare as mnany #s he Ge-) trea,” says Hafiz, “and see how time glides 
sires. “ Take them,” say they, “and as ma- \Wway Th intimation how time passes Is 
ny as you piease;, they shali Cost 5 nO-lenoueh for me.” 


= The Rabbins inform u 
hat tray r, pOSsessiney at au ste, ¢ 


but is charmed, almest to rapture, as he wan- 


, that their kings, in 
nes, were anointed by the side of a 
spring; a running stream being considered 
ders a ono the banks of the Po, the A 


I’"slan emblem of a perpetual reign. And _ here 
and the srenta: or i Grreece, a a tl tiirs 4 } : 
aac aanghr es a : hy eee aes nay be not unamusing nor uninstructive, to 
ECE sae of the Eurotas, nov gd by 1 bserve the various analogies, connected with 
ath Is; and <5 | pied, Tih brat ai 'sithe flowme of rivers. One writer compares 
with innumerable swans—Swans he im-| it to the vanity of life; which is constantly 
agination associates with them the thist {passine’ away, and yet as constantly return- 
c , an nstantly r 
Vunningham io: others associate streams with the char- 
; ict 2 ters of men; the terms violent, restless, 
rg \ jactive, gentle, and bounteous, belonging 
Ani ; ually to both. Barthelemy describes Ana- 
rhe ' : icharsis, When, sailing on the Peneus, winding 
Sweet 1 | ! rhth vale of Tempe, as contemplating 
; 
ee ith ceession of its waves, and comparing | 
the image of a pure isd tranquil soul, in 
Delightful, too, were it to’ le} 1. —_——— 
banks of the Jordan, where thousands « | * De Pag 1. p.25. 8 
nightingales warble tomether: or on the of] ( Met "y ( ? Ray 
Tay. the Clyde , and the dl th, whe *( Thre ji . : tM 1a ment Pp ene 
- ? ( war n uentium succedientes et acrre 
oe j Lime (Hal I s 


¢ Exodus, xv N ah. ix. | ' \ 
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which one virtue engenders another ; and all| great writers, Those, who pretend to give 
act in concert and peace. Maximus Tyrius|us nothing but the fruit of their own growth, 
esteems a transparent brook, whieh overtlows soon fail, like rivulets which dry up in sum- 

ting in Which flowers penetrate the sur-) mer. kar different are those which receive, 
Sia: a t remain conceale i trom the eye, an in theif course, the tribute of a hundred and a 
- Jbiem of an exalted soul, animating a bean-| hundred rivers; and which, even in the dog. 
tiful body. While Winkelman compares the days, carry mighty waves triumphantly to the 


sinplicity and calimess of a great soul) ocean 


to a sea, the bottom of which always enjoys Guicciardina says, that by numberless ex- 
ndisturbed tranquillity, even when storms amples if is proted, that human affairs are as 
ind tempests agitate its surtace *, subye ct to fluctuation as the waters of the 


Coxe compares the House of Hapsbureh to} sea, agitated by the windt. Montesquieu has 
a small river, rising among the Alps. And!several instances. Thus Charles XI. having 
Parnell adorns the subject of a good man’s ad- left Sweden to conquer Russia in Poland, ex- 


‘ttine doubts of the benevolence of Provi-| posed his own Kingdom, by enabling his ene- 


enee, inthe following manner: my to make settlements along the Baltic ; 
itherefore, says Montesquieut, Sweden resem- 
So when asmooth expanse recei inprest ibied a river. Whose waters are cut off at the 
Down bevd the bavks, the tees depending grow, {fountain head, in order to change its course. 
' ries beneath with answering colours glow | Again: a fear of the Persians supported the 
Batifa secne the CA GIVE jlaws of Greece. Carthage and Rome were 
1 FS CclHcies ( oMmevery (it } . ‘ 

PS ae at I ajJarmed, and strenethened by each other. 
1 lees, and skies, in thick succession run. | Stranee—that the greater security those 
an et ; istutes e ved, the re, ce staonate 
The fullowing reflection is eminently beau-|*“eS CMOy' l, the more, like stagnated _ 

ag : |ters, they were subject to corruption.6 || 

rT 
Yet rolling Avon still matntains iis stream VEAL. 
Su dowith th ortes of the Rouiai mae | 


! 


s iealaes ail thamc® i aadahenn deities uapeak Weal t Several rivers have excited interest, in res- 
Wile things, that ever move, for ever last. | pect to their sources; as the Kuphrates"!, the 

| Nile, the Ganges, and the rivers of America; 
It is curious to observe analogies in obj cts| but the Niver is the only one, the termination 
nd ideas, apparently at wide distances trom|of which has not been regularly ascertained. 
each other, ‘The sinuosities of the Meander} Summits of high mountains, and 


PvUTIIL 


sources of 
laree rivers, have, in all ages, been objects of 
th; and who would suppose, im the first! curios 


Vedatus the first conception of a jaby- 


vy and research: and it is curious to 
nee, that our familiar word rival, couid) remark, that the Gambia, the Senegal, and 


trace itsorigin toa river! Yet this Donatus} ¢] 


i 


t 
ie Niger, should not only rise in the same 
ine of latitade; but that the first should flow 
were less of pi ivate property than now, they ito the west, the second to the north-west, and 

vays engaged at the brook where they came] the third to the north-east. The Danube, the 


ae 
QrInK 


. oe ce T san nm has 
sues todo; because, In ages Wuen Leasts 


| Rhine, and the Rhone, it is true, rise at no 
great r-| creat distance from each other, flow in differ- 
ers. “The Nile,” says he, * glides alone | ent directions, and fall into different seas : but 
st countries, never breaking its banks; yet| 


‘ nm . 
Claudian compares Theodosius t 


\they do not, in their progress, encounter so 
sit one or the most useful rivers in ft ie} many difficulties, nor involve so many remark- 
vorld. The Danube, still more rapid, flows] able phenomena, as the African streams: and 
thout noise; and the Ganges, more exten-|it is equally worthy of remark, that though 
ve than either, silently mingles its waters|the larwe rivers of Asia flow into the various 
th those of the the ocean. Such is the} bays and eulfS which indent its several seas, 
sty of Theodosius. His soul, calm and| those of America, with one exception, flow in- 
serene in the midst of vast projects, rises over|to » Atlantic. There is only one large riv- 

caprices of fortune, as Olympus, rearing | er (the Columbia) that empties into the Paci- 
tself above the clouds, hears the storms and tic. Ves ls uscen to the leneth of 2.000 


j 
| 
| 


inders which echo along its girdle f. mies, by means of the Olio, Alleghany, and 
\ sti } more instructive lllustration is pre- - — 
(astera. ” Be bold What make { ( \ s B. ix 
—-_ | ' eS 
. | i 
Deus est materia mpiex.” says Theodore | a4 
naterta moditieata Deus terra: ego gleba “| spr ( 
ego thavins Meditationes Philosophi de| We omit ! f opinions respecting the course 
Mundo. et Homine } | 0 N ro whieh the labours of the 
ene Nilus. sed cunctis amni s oxtat } prea \ I pi 
Utihor, &c. &e. « heoR were s 0 1 of Asiatie ge graphy, 
Nec t rotlin mrerunm thateven Sailu helrove the ‘I ‘ris and the tuphrates 
Aut tantum turbavit onus, sed ut iltus Olymp) towrn-e trom one fountain in Armenia roethius also: 
Vert juispatio veut &e. & | Tigriset Luphrates uno se fonte resolvunt.” 
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Mississippi, without encountering a single absence from my Glycera. Oh! then, let it 


rock. Schooners are fitted out from Pitts- ever be my lot to be crowned with the ivy of 





burgh, sutliciently large to be able totraverse Attica, and to be buried in the land of my 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean and the fathers 
Baltic ; and so great Is the evaporation of the Colonna once met a gentleman, as he re- 


! 


Missouri, that though no less than twenty turned trom bathing in the Severn, early one 
rivers flow into it, in the space of 1,000 miles, summer’s morning, near that part of the river, 
it does not, in all that distance, increase the at Shrewsbury, which is called the Quarry, 
weight or quantity of its waters. And here Entering into conversation with him, Colon- 
we may mark a curious coincidence in the na expressed a wonder, that he should bathe 
contrast which the African and American riv- on a morning so litde favourable. The stran- 
ers present. The iarge American rivers run ger replied, that in doing so, he was chiefly 
east, except the Mississippi, which flows south; actuated by a custom, he had adopted, of bath- 
the large African rivers, on the contrary, run ing in every remarkable river he came to. 
west, as if to meet their brethren of America;|)In pursuance of whieh, he had imbibed the 
and as the Mississippi runs south, the Nile} waters of the Seime, the Lozre, the Rhone, 
runs north. In most of these rivers, inunda-)and the Moselle, in France; the Mersey, the 
tions are rapid; but, it would appear, not so| Medway, and the Thames, in England; and 
much so as those of the Hawkesbury, in New he designed, in his progress through North 
Sovth Wales. This river sometimes rises to) Wales, to perform the same process in the 
the height of ninety feet,* and with such lit-| Dee, the ¢ onway, and any other remarkable 
tle notice, that the inhabitants settled on its| river he might chance to come to. 
banks have little or no time for escape. Then Bathing in rivers and seas is a great Juxu- 
a scene of great distress and confusion pre-|ry in warm countries. In ancient times, Wo 
sents itself; for an immense expanse of water|men assisted men in this exercise. Polycaste 
is every where intersps rsed with growing | bathes Ulysses, in the Odyssey, and pours up- 
timber, stacks, and houses, crowded with hor-|on him tragrant oil; and the Roman women 
ses and other cattle, with men, women, and| plunged into the same bath with the mea, till 
children, clinging to the boughs of trees and) the custom gradually gave way before impro- 
the roofs of houses for security, and shrieking | ved manners, after it had been prohibited, to 
for assistance in all the agony of despair. But! no effect, by the edicts of Hadrian, Marcus 
of all the rivers of the earth, perhaps the Or-| Antonius, and Alexander Severus. The Ota- 
ange} of South Africa is the most dreadful; heitans bathe frequently; and the negroes of 
since it is, in every direction, infested with! Ardrah* wash twice a day, and perfume them- 
jackals, hyenas, zebras, tigers, camelopards,|selves with aromatic herbs. ‘To the former, 
koedoes, lions, and all manner of reptiles; and|the most agreeable of all amusements is bath 
those so numerous, that it is impossible to|ing; and the higher the surf of the ocean, the 
number them. lereater is the diversion. ‘The natives of the 
; Sandwich Islands, also, are such excellent 
1X. swimmers, that when a canoe with a woman 
and her children were overset, Captain Cook 
and this isa passage, which has been more | Opserved a eo of four years old swim about, 
imitated than any other in that poet. Clau-| hy yiernd highly delighted with the calas 
dian began the imitation; and it has been fol- trophe, till the canoe regained its position. 
om Ct, ‘ ae cee Atheneus relates, that the Segrobrigian | 
lowed by Lasso}, Chaucer, Spenser||, Dray- aa : g | ve 
ton,and Rapin. Lucan**,and Claudianff, af- dies presented water to the young men whom 
ter the same manner, have enumerate i the they choose for husbands, ; - 
principal rivers in Italy and Greece ; as Mil- Ablutions® _—* in frequent  preopeere 
ton and Drummond of Hawthornden have |the Jews, the Sampsol, the Greeks and the 
those of England. “Is it not noble to beho'd | Romar st. The Gentoo women bathe in 
the Nile!’ said Menander to Glycera; “and [Stream before they sacrifice on the funert 
is not the Euphrates an object of admiration ?| Pues ot their husban s; and the custom of in 
But were I to visit all the noble rivers I would oe new-born infants in rivers and foun 
wish tc see, my whole life would be lost, in| I") Whlch was very prevalent in Syria, ( 
. ring the reign of Antiochus, prevails in We 


Statius givesa description of Grecian treest ; 





* Wentworth, p 2 


in _ * Kaims,i_ p. 321. 
t Paterson's Travels in South Africa, 1i p. 64. 1790. >. 4 


/ op Stati t Lomicr wrote a cari@us work on Lustrations, ¢t! 
tTheb vi Perhaps Statius had his eye upon a pas-|ijeq “ Epimenides, sive de Vererum Gentilium Lust 


sage in the 10th Met. 1. 90 tionibus.”’ Of Mahometan ablutions, vid. + Tabledl 
§ Jer. Deliv. b. iii. st. 75, 76. Geueral de ! Empire Othoman, par M. de M*** d’Ohss0" 
) Faire Queene, b. ic. 1. st 8,9 p WS. fol. 


 Hortor. ¢ In the British Museum is a basin of granite, suppsetd 
on - wi to resemble those which were used in the temples, ” 

Phars lib. vi. those who wished to purify themselves before they we® 
$}Sext. Cous Hon. admitted to the sacrifice. 
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my eyes pursued the 


present day, in many parts of India, Turkey, how often have 
and China. ‘The Mexicans, in the Same man-| waters, in yw hich the clouds, 
ner, bathe their children the moment they are! rocks, and the sun, or the moon, were depict- 
born. This ceremony is’ performed by the ed; and, reflectme on the chequered scenes 
midwife: wh le bathing them, she says, * Re- of my life, have permitted my Ime gination to 
ceive the water: for the Goddess Chaleimh- waft itself to those refious of infinite 
ter cle care would subside; where 
he Womb the world would appear as a ool ule; and 
j and five thee) where every object around me would operate 
ther part of es au evide nee of the Justice and beneticence 
the ceremony, slie says, « May the invisible of the Eternal Power! 
1 “wate r, and Clease th, 

f 


ofevery sin and impurity, and free theo ¢ 


gliding 
the trees, the 


cneje Is the mother, May this w 
the spots, Which thou bearest fro: 
of thy mother, perify thy heart 


a wood and perfect life? In an 


space, 
‘anse; Where every 


God descend upon this w 


thee from Xx. 

evil fortune!” Then. “Lovely ehild! the : 

gods have created thee In the hiehest place itis well Known, that the Rowians, Who 
of heaven, in order to nd 


thee into the Claimed the empire of the earth, f 
world; bui know, that the hfe on which thou Centuries claimed no authority Over the sea, 
art entering is paintul, and full of misery: nor! The riont of fishing, even at the mouth of the 
wilt thou be able to eat thy bread without ta. Tiber, belonged as ireely to the Spaniards or 
bour. May God assist thew In the many ad. Sicilians as to the Romans themselves, W ho- 
versities which await thee!” ‘The Whole cer- ever chose to cast a net there might.* Thus 
emony is Curious and Interesting ; for which it continued till the reign of Justinian, When 
en inquisitive reader may consult the Histo. the right of fishing in pai ticular places Was 
ry of Mexico, written by the Abhe Clavigero, granted ta particular persons, Leo, the O2d 
The Brahmans of Hindostan* baptize their mperor of Rome, enacted a law, that Cvery 
children also, Having Washed the chile with; nation might fish in the sea, adjoining its 
water a relation holds the point of a pen to shore ; and that every private person might 
i's forehead, and prays the Deity « = past his Jands, 
good thines thereon.” He then mikesa mark A omnia regulation , Vas observed among 
with red ointment, saying, “QO ford. We pre- the Visigoths. + In England, inany private 
sent this child, born of'a holy tr be, to thee and persons | dispute this right ; senerally, how. 
thy service. It is cleansed with was; r, and ©Ver, without either Justice or authority, 
eishatel with oil,” The Duteh, for a long time, came hear our 
A custom prevailed in the fourteenth cen. Ports, and not only fished Upon our shores, 
tury, among the women residing on the banks but actually sold us the fish they had caught ; 
of the Rhine, of assembling, on a particular 48 the lord of a manor frequi ntly purchases 
day of the year, to wash their hands and arms 84me from off his own estate, 
in that river; fondly flattering themselves, Few branches of commerce are more pro- 
: would Preserve ther, ductive than tisheries; and the gold mine 


that such Justrations 
from all dangers and mistortuces during the Peru yield less than t) 
remainder of the year, 


Or Many 


to write “sh in the river, that flowed 


S of 
'? collected labour of 
This ceremony, wit. those, who voyage to the bay of’ Canada and 
hessed by Petrarch, caye him great satisfiers tie coast of Newfound! ind for green ccd ; 
tine. « Happy,” said he to himself “one of those who fish for d y cod along the coast 
these women, since their river runs ay iy with O Placentia, pom Cape Rose to the Bay des 
all their mis Cries, h! happy should we be Experts ; ror herrings, along the Baltic, Ger- 
In Italy, if the Tiber and the “‘Minico posses. Man, and Irish conan; Say pilchards, on those 
sec] the same y irtue, i hese fortanate people of Dalmatia, Bretagne, Devonshire, and Corn: 
waft all their misfortunes, on the bosom of wall ; for mackerel, near the shores of France 
their river, to tie English: we would willing.| #0d England ; for py Pon the coasts vad 
Y present ours in the same manner to the | Scotland and Ireland ; ad sturgeons, — Alsen 
Moors of Africa, if our rive 


rs would only bear | ™outh of the Wolga : for whales, in Green- 
the burthen ; but they will not.” land ; and for pearls, in Ceylon. 
‘or my own part, I should be w 


anting in| An angler may greatly improve his plea- 
that gratitude to the Giver of Happiness, if {| Sure, if, to his art, he adds the science of Na- 
“Ml uot confess that I have derived as much| tal History. With Walton, Buffon, and, 
"joynent trom sitting or wandering on the| —-~— i ; 
danks of rivers, and there giving rein to my seve rc the subjeet ope Benple of - 
mgination, as from any other objects in life:| when tinny wa I treaty with the 

OW often, when reclining on the margin of ‘wom sa ysis Me et Sail bey en 
the fe, under the hanging rocks of the Con- the sea ¢ 
Way, the arched recesses of the Wye, beside 


arseilles had 
ight Of fishing ;* an 

Romans, he declared 
1 the “ beautiful {ro- 


they should Hol even wash Meir 


hands it. the s« a Of Sicily.+ 


t Mewtesq. b. xxi. ch. 14, 
MJ . . 
the Severn, or on that of the romantic Towy, | ——— 
a - * Mai 4 passage in Justiy. xliti. ©. 5 
— + re tsb ivtins’ & i] it te - y . 
* Lord's Banian Reliz. ch ix ; : Remarke, b guilty: 2d . 


Vide Montesquica’s Remarks, Xxi.ch. s 
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above all, Lacepede, for his companions, pF 
stretched beneath the shade of an alder, the 
caprice of the watery inhabitants will give Many and delightful are the associations, 
no disgust to his appeute. With those writ- connected with rivers!—With the Nile we 
ers, and not unfrequently with Tasso, Spen-|associate the rebuke of Apollonius of Tvana to 
ser, and Sannazario, has Colonna enjoyed the | the cruel natiyes of Egypt. ‘ Reverence the 
morning and the evening of days, never re-| Nile,” said he; * but why do I mention the 
membered but with sat.staction!) Sometimes|. Nie among men, who prefer measuring the 
on the banks of the ‘'hames, near I'wicken-| rising of blood to the rising of water* !’— 
ham and Richmond; the Ouse, in the county} Do our minds repose upon the Senegal! So 
of Norfolk; the Lark, in Suffolk; the Cam,|beautiful are its’ banks,f that the stranger 
in Cambridgeshire; the Welland, near North-| fancies he sees the primitive simplicity of the 
ampton; the Avon, near Stratford ; the Se-| first parents of mankind ; blooming, as it were, 
vern, near Gloucester and Shrewsbury; the} 1n the morning of nature. Phe Cydnus ! In 
Dee, near Corwenand Langollen; the Avon,}a barge, whose poop was of beaten goid; 
near Southampton; and on the banks of a| Whose oars were of silver, moved to the music 
river of the same name, between the cities of|of flutes; and whose purple sails were per- 
Bath and Bristol; but, above all, upon the|fumed with various odours, reclines the luxu- 
borders of the ‘Towy—where rious Cleopatra, in a pavilion, covered with 
‘ silk. On each side of her stand boys, like 
Cupids, fanning her with various coloured 
fans, while delicious perfumes pervade the 
vessel. Antony sups with the queen; she 
wins his heart; and he loses the world! 

Does a classical stranger stand upon the 
banks of the Issus! He remembers that bat- 
tle in which the Persians lost 10,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, and 40,000 prisoners; while 
Alexander lost but 450! In this battle the 
conqueror took Sisygambis, the mother ot 
Darius: she, who slew herself on the death 
of Alexander, after having witnessed the fate 
of her husband and eighty of his brothers; the 
destruction of her son, the loss of an empire, 
and the ruin of her subjects ! 

The Vistula? It is immortalized by the 
death of Vanda, duchess of Poland. Vanda 
was the most beautiful and accomplished 
princess of the age, in which she lived. Ri- 
thogar, a Teutonic prince, hearing of het 
fame, despatched an ambassador, to demand 
her in marriage; with orders to declare war, 
if she refused the invitation. ‘This method o! 
courtship not suiting the taste of the duches, 
the prince prepared for war. Vanda marclied 
at the head of her troops, and encountere( 





* Fancy wanders wild at will, 
Seneath the bowers of Grongar Hill.” 


Few days has he tonumber in the chronology 
of enjoyment more peaceful, and therefore 
more agreeable, than those! Enjoy:nents, oc- 
casionally protracted even till midnight; when 
he has assisted the fishermen of the Usk to 
make large fires upon its borders. These 
fires attracting salmon in considerable quan- 
tities, a single fisherman has little difficulty 
in spearing six or seven in the course of an 
hour. <A similar mode of fishing once pre- 
vailed in the isle of Samos, and is still prac- 
tised in Sweden, Norway, Lapland,* Italy, 
and Java.t ‘There is an animal in South 
Amcrica, called by the Spaniards “ the tiger,” 
which also catches fishin the night. Itdrops 
its saliva inthe water; and the fish springing 
at it, the tiger takes them in his paw, and 
throws them ashore. The Icelanders are said, 
at one time, to have taught bears to jump into 
the sea, and catchseals. In China, birds are 
equally well trained; for, at a signal, they 
dive into the lakes and bring up large fish, 
grasped in their bills. In Greece,} the fisher- 
men use branches of pine, steeped in pitch, | Rithooar ois thes Mdaiies al ten Vatela., 
and lighted; the inhabitants of Amorgos used | Se off thee eainens tahon ten te 
cypress-leaved cedar, which serves, when |'700P* wef i rings a R; Nenactionss don, 
lighted, as a flambeau; and the Chinese fish| vir ind seme oi the ware » Rithogar slew ” 
in the night with white painted boards, placed sel on ns - ge rere wh nea 
in a manner to reflect the rays of the mooi up- a ee . ad — oe a we 
on the water doubly. These attract the fish|'Y'8 beheld Mithogar, abe. hed becom: a 
to'the boat: when the men cazi a large net, | tmoured of him: but her nobles cade 
and seldom fail todraw out considerable quan-|“@e ga . — Jeurning oe eS 
+4: beg ~),»_: |lover, Vanda threw herself into the Vistula: 
tities. Anchovies are frequently fished tor in|. | has ae oie hie oe a ~y int 
a similar manuer. and her name was given to the country sil 
ee Vandalia. 


) > c 2 } , 7 Y ? lo b . 
# Von Bueh’s Trav. 35! Do we think of the Clitumnus! Wi ) 
1 Raffles’s Hist. Jav. i, Is7 4to hold milk-white heifers wandering in its met 
+ vas — oe and Syrians long abetnined from: |dows. The Galesus of Calabria! We * 
eating the fish of their coasts; and it is remarkable, that | eget she oe ahle w 
Homer nowhere mentions fish as being served up at hi | flocks of sheep, with soft and flexible w00 
numerous banquets. 














* Phi'ost. in t. Anol. v.c. 2 
t Adansur y. lo Senegal, 1. 35. 
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BEAUTIES, HARMONIES, AND SUBLIMITIES OF NATURE 4il 


The tWwndawe t eh ii) 
"he Eurotast Olives, laurels, and myrtles;they beloved by the poets. Who has not pe 
pee a 2 a . ‘ jie e S - - =. t ) — 
l yr ination ret “+990 rs. ; Do we float | rused with pleasure Sannazaro’s ode to ine 
in imagination on the bosom of the Plata?! fount: "M illini 
, ; ‘ ie Plata?! itain of Merzillini; that of F i 
imagination ¢ | I iat of Fracas 
We associate its periodical overflowings with lthe spring near the F k »di G " ween ye 
those of the Euphrates, the Indus, and tl Be tot! ihtile of Seana’ ice 
hos ne ates, lus, and the! Torace tothe fountain of B $1 y 
hose Euphrates, th 1 : tair rundusium? Whe 
S n gal. Why does a small rivulet in Pem-/Petrarch first beheld that of Vaucluse ba 
- » car > acrings ’ . ‘ ; , . 
brokeshire send the imagination into Spain,!company with his father and his uncle S tti se 
Inte Sy eae i »1E7 Ph. wer rece ‘ ! . ‘ d , — . 4 ad 1e ettimo 
nt 4 : le n, um lent Phrygia, and the island | he was, thourh,a boy, so enchanted with * 
of St. Domingo! Because it sinks intoa cavern;|that he exclaimed, “were [ master of this 
ASSIN¢ der [sac ara: . } ' ce pe . 
|, passing under ground, rises again, and | fountain, I would prefer this spot to the fin oa 
prs s = es 


falls into the sea. Thus does the Vadiana,|of' cities 
in Spain; the Gottenburgh. ia Sweden; and} Th re is something venere 

the Lycus, in Phrygia; while, in St. Do-|name of toantain, mW ; pre nan fp “ Mtg 
MIMO, there is a cave, where several brooks| life,” and * the fountain of kno whe woe oe . 
and rivers are precipitated with so great a/the image of Truth (the de rhe “7 oe 
noise, that Its echo may be heard at the dis-)and the mother of Virtue) ie Tabled t ‘a 
tance of several leagues. Can the Itchin be} been first discovered at the botto n ofa f me 
accidentally associated with the Camilla of|ain, clad in a white robe, of met ; a 
Virgil? Bathing once in its stream, I saw a/figure, and of a mild meodeut:, inuek eat 
fisherman bind his clothes with some osiers, | attractive countenance Tr ‘th ; =a ra 
ee ae k stake, and throw it| the divinities that nature entiaaniines the 
over the river. ie stake stuck in the oppo-}|mind of man,” observes P vbine ‘ 
= — ; _ one pra then swam over | beantifil is Truth, ‘Her pore wanes 
uimself, e seemed the father of Camilla!|herbeauty. For,1 ithstandi vail conenie 
Metabus, king of Privernum, being Setheened ito ona IP gs an = aaa Soules 
we red 5 ge snatched up his daughter, | every artifice is employed by i eee 
and fled, his enemies pursuing him as dogs| espousing » cause of Errot isk a od 
chase a stag. Coming a the banks of a river, one oe he alg oe gy mg ~ oo 
and fearing tolose his daughter, if he attempts!never fails, by her om native Ame eth 
to swim over it with her in his arms, he takes|her way into the humen mind Si “a 
bis spear, fastens the child with osiers, and /she displays her po re immedi rag 
covering — a with cork, hurls the|times any sitet haview Hower es A poner § 
spear with all the force he is master of. The{oped in darkness ‘She never ‘ ‘ 
spear sticks in the opposite shore, as he had | monnts once pose ont <ialbae vei 
hoped. He swims over, takes the child again|every error by her own omen Gan as 
in his arms, and devotes himself to the woods, | She ‘is, as an Hebrew writert ~ : blimel 
Near the top of a mountain he forms a cave,/expressed it, the strength Nesien, wm 4 
and lives remote froin all society. Becoming {and majesty of all ages. = pone 
a shepherd, he feeds his daughte: with the! hata spring was a necessary adj 

milk of mares, and sa rage animals. When |the oracular seats of Apollo t in 2 es ay “4 
the little Amazon can bear its weight, she is}many circumstances connected with an ‘ae 
taught to hold a javelin im her hand, a bow]tory of those religious tr tg — 
and a quiver of arrows hang at her back, and other writers have generall th = 
while the skin of a tiger flows loosely over|agreeable associations in res at b f _— 
her shoulders. All the matrons of Tuscany} Homer compares pat ih A he 
desire this young Diana for their sons. She|to a fountain trickling from the w nb 4 
refuses them all, resolved to retain her state|rock.) Love has been called a spri — +. : 
cay. In she war between Turnus| nally flowing with delight: a Peg ‘styled 
et aan with the former; and, the “ fuuntain of honour :” Marcus Aurelius 
a «a y 1¢ ramazonian companions, Tulla, | desires us to look within, as within the foun- 
any la, and Lavinia, her actions and her|tain of good; and Akenside, alluding to the 
teath form the best portion of the 11th Eneid. | capacities of the mind, exclaims— . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘ Mind mind alone—bear witness earth and heaven? 
Phe living fountain in Uself contains ae 
” _ Of beauteous and sublime.”’ 

CHAPTER IU. 
Lucretius associates fountains with his splen- 





rounrains— The Fountain of Truth. Poet- 
wal Associations. Fountains of the Sun. * Pliny alludes to this fountain, ‘ Est i rinci 
Remarkable Fountains I tiatenienel aati siniuié. aa inet 
markable Fountains. An elegant Cus- ene! nobilis Fong, Orgd, pomivic. Ih 60 Rerke 
‘ = miscunts 1 lantiuni¢ wells ‘i P 
tom. Conversation at a Fountain. port - + ee t nexpetile hubus, at mersis Capitibus 
Now — ; . t Esdras, ch. iv. v 40. 
of only rivers, but fountains, have been held] { tonian Ant p. 35 
hain “ . d ij. Pp» de 
red by almost every nation: equally are] ¢ 1 iy. 1,19 
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did exordim;a and Aristotle calls those of the|the forestof Dodona. It is said to have had 
Archipelago “cements of society;” for at) the power of lighting a torch :—at noon it was 
those places the young women were accustom- dry; at midmight full; trom whieh time it de- 
ed to meet every evening. While one drew creased till the succeeding noon.a A similar 
water, another sung, a third accompanied, one is mentioned, as being near Grenoble.b 
then all the maids of the village followed in| ‘The celebrated Castalian fountain rushes 
chorus; and the evening frequently closed) from two precipitate rocks, and forms several 
witha dance. De Pages assures us, that the) romantic cascades:c and Cashmire is said to 
most beautiful subject for a painter, in the abound in fountains, which the natives call 
East, is that of a young female, on her way wiraculous.d | Pliny the younger describes 
from a fountain; and one of the best pietures one, near the Larian Lake, wich increased 
of Raphael is that, which personifies the serv-)and decreased three times every day. — It still 
ant of Abraham meeting Rebecca at the well. | exists.« 

Berghem has a picture representing peasants} 
driving their cattle toa fountain at the firstiing peculiar properties to fountains. ‘That 
glow of evening ; and Gaspar de Witt has a of Arethusa Was supposed to have the power 
beautiful landscape, animated by hunters halt-\ or ¢yrming youth to beauty; f and that of Col- 
ing ata well. But the most celebrated paint-| nh 

er of fountains was Dubois, of Bois-le-Duc.—| 


‘The ancients were never weary of attach- 


ophon of enabling the priest of the Clavian 
Apollo to foretei future events. This oracle 
And here we may observe, that the discovery) was visited by Germanicus, in his progress 
of Portici is connected with the subject of!throueh lonia. ‘Phe priest inquired his name; 
fountains, — A peasant, 1 the environs of that! tien descending into a cavern, in which the 
city, wanting water for his garden, resclved | cere spring was, he drank of it; and, return 
to sink a well. After he had laboured two or! ino to Germanicus, recited two or three vers- 
three days, he discovered several fragments! ..° which foretold the premature death of the 
of marble. This circumstance being related | j}\ystrious prince.g Pliny mentions this 
to the Prince D’Elbeuf, he immediately purch-| pring, and asserts, that whoever drank of it 
ased the garden; when, setting several men) died soon after.A 
to excavate, they soon discovered fragments OF siete) oak denned Ginn 
of pillars; and, at length, an entire temple,| ‘ co rnc on a € no parent 
formed of the best and finest marble ; peopled |@VC Many Instances, vouchet for by nee 
as it were with statues, which had been buried | modern as Well as ancient. Some were said 
under lava, issuing from Vesuvius in the time|*@, Produce barrenness; others fruitfulness 
of Pliny the naturalist. These are described by | heophrastus, Avisto- 
tle, Plutarch, and Solinus. Philostratus: 
If. mentions one that occasioned the leprosy.— 
___ |Vitruviusk speaks of another near Zama in 
One of the most remarkable fountains, in| Numidia, that gave unwonted loudness to the 
ancient times, was that of which Herodotus voice 3 while the Macrobtan Ethiopians, live 
and Diodorus Siculus have transmitted an ac-ling to the age of 120, their longevity was 
count. It was called “the Fountain of the|ascribed to their bathing in a fountain, whic 
Sun ;” and was situated near the temple of} perfumed them with an oil, like the odour ¢ 
Jupiter Ammon. 6 At the dawn of day this} violets. We read of some, that eaused imme 
fountain was warm; as the day advanced,it be-|diate death: some the loss of memory ; ani 
came progressively cool ; noon it wasat the ex-|others that restored it. Plutarchd relates 
tremity of cold; at which time the Ammoni |that there was one called Ciffusa, which be 
ans made use of it, to water their gardens and|ing of a bright colour, and of an exceeding) 
shrubberies. At the setting of the sun, it}pleasant taste, the inhabitants of the neig?: 
again became warm; and continued to in- 
crease, as the evening proceeded, till midnight; 
when it reached the extremity of heat: as the 
morning advanced it grew progressively cold, 
This fountain is described by Quintus Curti- 
us, Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Solinus: 
Silius Italicus also alludes to it.c 
There was a fountain, equally curious, in 


washed in it immediately after his birth. It 
had something of the flavour of wine. Many 





a Mcm, de bAcadem: des Sciences, Aunee, 1699, p.2 


> 


Vide Wheeler's Journey, B. iv. 314. 
Asiatic Miscell, vol. 2. 

d Lib. iv- Ep. 30. 

Eustace, vol. 4. 45. 

Apud Euseb, Piewpar. Evang. vc 29 


© 





— 


Avia Pieridum peragro loca‘ nullius aute 
Trita solo. 

—— juvat integros accedere funteis; 
Atque haurire, &c &c- 


-~ 





7 


g Tacitus, Anual.ii. e. 54, 
a Quint. Curtius, lib. iv. c. 7. h Plin. Nat. Hist. ii, s. 3 
b Stet fano vicicina, novum et memorabile lympha, : 
Que nascente die, que deficiente tepescit, é tn vit. Apol. ib ii. 
Quaque riget medium cum sol ascendit Olympum k Lib. viii. c. 4 
Atque eadem rursus nocturnis fervet in umbris. , 
¢ Mela. lib. ii. ¢. 3. é tu Vir. Lysander 
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BEAUTIES, HARMONIFS, AND 


at these have, doubtless, a fabulous origin; yer 
it would be too presuming to doubt the abso- 
jute possibility of their existence. Marcelli- 
nus.a however, takes no little latitude, when 
he describes a fountain, called the water of 
eaths. [ts source, says he, is cold; and yet 
it bubbles like boiling water, and possesses a 
faculty of ordeal in respect to truth and false- 
hood. Philostratus also alludes to it. 

In Epirus ¢ wasa fountain, which at the 


SUBLIMITIES OF NATURE. 


tains, and chaplets into wellsa. From this 
practice originated the ceremony of sprinkling 
the Severn with flowers; so elegantly des- 
cribed by Dyer b; and so beautifully alluded 
to by Milton. 





ce The shepherds at their festivals 

Carol ber good deeds loud in rustic Jays 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 
O1 pauctes, pinks, and gaudy dzetiodils, 


Comus 





jast quarter of the moon was so much impreg- 
nated with sulphur, that it kindled any wood | 
that was put into it. And in the palatinate| 
of Cracow, there 1s a spring, which, npon ap-| 
plying a torch, flames like spirits of wine. | 
This flame dances on the water, but it does! 
not heat it. Pliny d also speaks of two toun-| 
tains, one in Judea, the other in Ethropia,| 
which being impregnated with sulpliar, had 
the property of oil in respect to burning. 
The same quality is given toa river in Cill- 
cia, and to a fountain near Carthage, by 





try of the Atarantes, in Africa, was a hill cof 


rate, if corked in a 
Some writers 
Soractes, the 
rising of the 


bottle ever so strictly. | 
mention one rising in Mount | 
waters of which boiled at the} 
Sun. In Greenland, most of | 
the springs and fountains, and fall} 
with the tide. Many in Spain, im Eneland, 
and in Wales, have similar periodical returns ; 
and under the rocks of Gouegleswick, in’ the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, there is a well, 
that ebbs and fiowsseveral times in the course 
ofan hour. When the weather 
or very dry; it ceases to flow. 
Among the Romans, no person was allow- 
el to swim near the head of a stream; as 
the body was supposed to pollute consecrated 
waters. 


rise 


| 


is very wet 


fn the early ages of popery, the common 
people, where fountains and wells were situa- 
ted in retired places, were accustomed to 
honour them with tie titles of saints and mar- 
tyrsg. Some were caited Jacob’s well; St. 
John’s; St. Mary’s; St. Winitred’s, and St. 
Agnes’: some were named atter Mary Mag- 
dalen: and others derived their appellations 
from beautiful and prous virgins. 


| hough this} 
custom was forhidden by the canon’s of St 
\nselm, many pilgrimages continued to be 


made to them; and the Romans long retatn- 


the ashes of their relatives upon its surface. 


Vi-! small town 
truvius. Herodotuse relates, that in the coun-| which well 


t cottage, in which Colonna has passed many 
salt, on the summit of which bubbled a spring |a sitistied hour, ‘This spring is as clear as 


of fresh water. At Guildford, in Connecticut /| crystal ; it never rises hieher than a certain 
is a fountain, the water of which will evapo-|hei¢ht;nor ever sinks below it. 


The Hindoos frequently sprinkle blossoms 
of flowers on the surface of those streams in 
which they perform their ablutions d.  An- 
cient heroes frequently washed their hair in 
them. Horace e alludes to this custom; while 
m the Lake Masanawara, north ot’ the Hima- 
ah Mountains, the Tartar shepherds scatter 


' 


IIT. 


In the province of——— ,» near the 
ot ———there is a spring, 
s from the side of a hill, below a 








In summer 
White stones and 
sand filter the bottom:andivy and lichens 


creep up the sides of the wall, that surrounds 
it. 


it is cool; in winter warm. 


Diana mieht have loved tn that sweet spot eS 
Potake her noon-tide rest and when she stopt 


lied trom the chase te drink, well pleased bad seen 
Her own bright crescent soft reflected there. 


Southey. 


This spring is endeared to Helvidius from 
the following conversation having taken place 
in its neighborhood. ‘ While you lived in 
your cottage, at the mouth of the Towy,” said 
Helvidius to Colonna, * watering your plants 
wandering by the sea-shore, cultivating your 
varden, and contrasting the general peace of 
Nature, with the tumuits and the petty whirl- 


winds of human passions, you appeared to be 
happy! Now 





** Fortune was en- 
vious of me; she saw, that | despised those 
vitts, which men value so highly ; and she re- 
venged herself upon my indifference, by plung- 
ing me into the gulfof misfortune: leaving me 
only the consolation of having deserved a 
better return.” “ Misfortune! Did you lose 


a They also institnted a feast in honour of them: cal 





ela custom of throwing nosegays into forme} 
Libs xxiii. c. 7 
bh Inu Vie. pol if te 
¢ Pomp. Mela, ii. ¢, 3 
i! 1R4, 
Hist. ¥, c. 7. 


Jtboivie 


e Nat 


fF Americ. Acad. Arts, vol. 1. 

g The inhabitants of (he Goo choo Is and 
z itdian deities to Welis Vide ¢ tp fiall - \ 
p. 113 


| 

j 
also have 
y dite 


ied FPoutinata, tt was held Oct I2,0n which day they 
iited ali the welle, and threw crowns ot tlowers ino 
pee 
Fleece, B, i. 1, 699 
Sabrina’s.—When the Jodians pase the promentary 
Maussedum, they throw Craits and flowers into the sea, 
1 'e coure aproplaous voyage. At Argentoratum 
on Staebuegh, aeuston once prevailed of UCrowiag 
rman Vietimns mio welle,~Vide Schad Descript Tt mpt 
irgent p 25) hd. WONT 


d Vide Notes to the 
miata, Vsiat 


e Lib 


Episode of Dashwanta and Sak 
vol 4 eR, 


61 
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iii iv,! iv.op.v. 1. 26 
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your wife, or your children? Did a 
relapse into an enemy? You are above pover-| 


ty; you are insensible to ingratitude—you are | ents. 
fortune will, one day, enable you to recover 


ver ground you may have lost. 


superior to calumny!” “ Neither of all these. 
I lost neither my wife, nor my children; 1 
friend re lapsed into enmity; poverty | can| 
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friend|ell your difficulties, Nature has formed your 
faa ud and heart, for some of her best enjoy- 


As to the misfortune you allude to, 


I or t 


, let this spring whisper consolation to you, 


he pres- 


bear; ingratitude | am accustomed to; as mal | in ye language of a poet, whose fables have 


calumny— it is an in! ieritance for all men 
even of the tyrant.’ 
mightily disturb you?” 
you I may confess the weakness of my heart. 
I was unable to fulfil my engagements! Since 
that time my heart has been a prey to secret 
anguish. I have not yet been enabled to re- 
deem my pledges; and though | have many 
inducements for life, 1 shall never enjoy it, till 
[ can sing, as it were, to these mountains, ¢ | 
have fulfilled my engagements, and therefore | 
aml free!’” During this conversation, Co- 
lonna sat with his friend at the door of the cot- 
tage; a mountain immediately behind 
them ; a woody valley, enriched with the tints 


a 


rose 


of autumn, stretched below; with a river 
brawling through it. On one side sat Helvi- 


dius; on the other Marcella, with her two 
children; one in her lap, the other on a stoo! 
at her feet, The sea rolledat adistance; the 
hills of Somerset rose in the perspective; and 
the sun, mellowing the sky with its tint or 
Isabella, it were almost inpossible to wish 
themselves in Italy or in Greece. “ Let us 
dismiss all sombre reflections,” exclaimed 
Helvidius ; “and let nothing disturb the de- 
light, which the scenes before us ar2 so capa- 
ble of producing, In the bosorn of’ a Virtuous 
and affectionate family, we enjoy the best 
society in the midst of sulitude. Instead 
brooding over past difficulties, or calculating 
future ones, much more wise is it to permit the 
soul to rest in those delightful impressions, 
which arise from the investigation of honor- 
able motives. Investigate, thurefore, the anat- 
omy of your own soul: trace the causes of 
your misfortunes, in order to overcome them 
by industry of the body or by exertion of the 
mind. At all events, let this evening be pas- 
sed in tranquillity, Let us amuse ourselves 
in drawing pictures of savages, softened; the 
ignorant, enlightened ; the luxurious, harden- 
ed into temperance ; and the atheist converted 
to a belief, and a wise acknowledgment of a 
God. For here, and at this season, the mind, 
following an agreeable direction, would derive 

a sensible gr: vtification from any endeavour to 
simplity laws, and to investigate the plans 
and the operations of nature.” “ With al] 
my heart,” returned Colonna. “ Let us walk 
Je'surely up this mountain, and discourse on 
subjects so congenial to my heart. For the 
hours I devote to the study of Nature, and to 
the society of my family and friends, are those 


only, which I consider as pertaining to life.” 
& Ah! my friend,” 


returned Helvidius, “ with 


“T should almost fancy, 
and the language of Plato. 
this mountain; let us sit ourselves down upon 
yon old grey stone, half covered with mcss; 
and watching the last tints of the descending 


of | willing 





so often delighted you in your boyhood: for 
“ W hat then could so|the moral of “his distich will teach you, that 

“Ah! my friend to|though the mild voice of patience attacks 
j |melancholy only by degrees, it never fails to 
lover come at last. 


savo? Quid mollius unda? 


” 


* Quid magisest duum 
Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua / 
99 


“If lt were in Greece, 
that I] heard the voice 


Let 


sun anticipate the glories of immortal life.” 


CHAPTER UL. 


Grottoes. Numa's Grotta. 
to. The first race of Men in grottoes. 


T'nE names of deities 
as well as to fountains. The serenity of an 
Italian sky served to render those occasional 
retreats peculiarly agreeable to the Roman 
nobility; hence were they frequently to be 
tuund in the shrubberies and gardens of that 
accomplished people. The poets, at 


enjoyments, have left us some elegant de- 
scriptions of those recesses, formeds in the 
sides of rocks, at the feet of mountains, or on 
the banks of rivulets. Many of these still 
remain in Italy*; 
sinall paintings, representing vases, festocns, 
leaves, butterflies, shells, and fruits. 
Pausanias gives a remarkable account o is a 
grotto at Corycium: and Statius describes au 
elegant one in his third Sylva; but that, 


which was the most celebrated, in ancient 
times, was the grotto of Egeria; still exisi- 


state of ruint. Wien this 
made by Numa, it was formed 
as to appear totally untouched 
reign of one of the emperors, 


ing, though ina 
crotto was first 
with such skill, 
by art: in the 


however it entirely lost its simplicity ; anc, 


* Diverse Manicre d’adornare i Cammiua R: ma, p. »; 
ol. 1769, 


t In Villa Justiniana, extat ingens lapis quad) atus sul 


dus in quo sculpta hee duo Ovidiu carmina sunt — 


/Eigeria est que prebet dea grata Can wis 
lila Nume coujux conciiliusaque tuit. 
(lui lapis videtur ex eodem Egeriae fonte, aut: 
v cinia isthue comportatus —Monrravcon. The La 
peasantry believed that Egeria was so afflicted at Num 


death. that she mclted into a fountain of tears. 
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being adorned with marble and other splendid 
ornaments, it acquired a magnificence totally 
foreign to its original character. ‘This pro- 
yoked the satire of the indignant Juvenal. 
is now said to have returned to its primitive 
simplicity; being adorned with moss, violets, 
sweet-briars, lioueysuckles, aud hawthorns. 
The grotto, which Pope formed at ‘lb wick- 
enham, was one of the most celebrated ever 
erected in this kingdom. In the first instance, 
it was remarkable fur its elegant simplicity : 


as the owner, however, advanced in years, it} 
became more and more indebted to the retine-| 


ments of art: but the recollection of its hav- 
ing amused the last years of that illustrious 
poet atones to the heart of the philanthropist, 
for what it loses to the eye of imagination 
and taste. ‘The inscription, he wrote for this 
fountain, seems to have been conceived irom 
the following Jaconic fragment :— 


Nymphac. loci. bibe. lava. tree 


Gaffarel, librarian to Cardinal Richlicu, 
wrote a history of a/] the vaults, mines, caves, 
catacombs, and grottos, which he had visited 
during his travels of thirty years; the princi- 
pal grottos of which were that of Pausilippo; 
that of the serpents near Civita Vecchia; the 
Witches Grotto near the Ganges; those in 
the Highlands of Scotland; on the banks of 
the Onon and Yenisei in Siberia; the bone 
caves in Egypt; the yellow cave in the val- 
ley of Alcantara; that of Pilate among the 
Alps; as well as those of Bruder Bahn, and 
of Glaris: those of the Carpathian mountains, 
and the dragon’s cave in the Landgravate of 
Hesse Darmstadt; and the immense caverns 
at Aleantory, near the city of Lisbon. 

In natural grottos it is, that we may occa- 
sionally find the most beautiful specimens of 
spars; while artificial ones are not unftre- 
quently decorated with shells, worthy the re- 
sidence of Doris in the Nereids. In that of 
may be seen the feather, white with 
brilliant stains of carnation; the hebraica, 
white, with spots as black as jet; the cloth of 
silver, and the cloth of gold. 

The first race of menare said to have been 
born, and to have resided in caves* and grot- 
tos. These were the dwellings of the Cim- 
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the ground, the grotto has ever since been 
supposed to have the valuable faculty of re- 
storing milk to mothers. And here we may 


Itjobserve en passant, that m Russia* there 1s 


ja cave so large us to contain several subterra- 
inean lakes and meadows; and that the Mam- 
moth cave of indtana is from six to nine 
iniles in length, and abounds in sulphate of 
| Magnesia, of a very superior kind. The 
|grotto of Antiperos, one of the Cyclades, 
|however, is the most celebrated, on account 
of its remarkable petrifactions: the island, in 
|which it is situate, being a rock of marble, 


}sidteen niles ln circuinterence. 


* Ginelin, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lakrs.--Bala Lake, Tulzer, Gessner, Trip- 
pel. The Lakes of Switzerland. Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Haller ; 
Llobze; Klopstock; Bonnet. 


From rivers, fountains, and grottos, let us 
turn to lakes. ‘Those of England and Swit- 
zerland present so many features of beauty 
‘and grandeur, that an idea of something, pe- 
iculiarly worthy of admiration, presents itself, 
{when we hear them mentioned, even in the 
‘most casual manner. What enthusiastic emo- 
|tions did the lakes of Switzerland generate in 
Rousseau! And while some of the most agree- 
jable hours of united labour and pleasure were 
indulged by Gibbon on the banks of the Le- 
man, the lake of Zurich charmed many an 
hour of sorrow from the bosoms of Haller, 
Zimmermann, and Lavater. 

lor my own part, | am ready to confess, 
that some of the happiest moments of my lite 
have been those, which J have, at intervals, 
passed upon the banks of rivers, and on the 
bosom of lakes ;—when their waters 





——————- Have glowed beneath the purple tinge 
Of western cloud. Micuakb Bruce, 





And never will Colonna wish to forget uhose 


hours of rapture, when, reclining in a boat, 
merianst ; to whom Homer{ and Herodotus}! he has permitted it to glide, at the will of the 
so trequently allude. current, on the picturesque expanse of Bala 

Mary, the Virgin, too, is traditionally said] Lake, in the county of Merioneth: or when 
to have suckled the Christian Messiah in a! wandering ¢ 


it was formicu 
ally untoucied 
the emperor 
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miplicity 5 
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Haat. 
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ae 
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afflicted at Num: 


n of teats. 


| jess | ring along the banks of those waters, 
grotto; and leaving some drops cf milk upon) that glide at the feet or stud the sides of the 
aa | mountains, which rear themselves around the 

* For a description of the cave of the Nemean T.on : | magnificent peaks of Snowdon : ] 
of Pan in the Acropolisof Ailens; onthe plain of Mara 
thon, and 


“f uF akes more 
than equal in sul ity se ed Uh ces 
on mount Rapsaua; vide Dodweli’'s Trave Is} ' ohare J to those of Larus, Lu- 


Arno « Jore P 
nGreeee, vol. i 304,5, 55: vol. ii, 213. For thos of} cerne, and Pergusa. 
the Western Highlands of Seotland : vid. Maeculiough’s 
Descript. vol. i. 517 ; vol. ii. 220, 404, BLE. IT. 


t Strabo, v. p. 374. 
} Odyss. ix. v. 86. 


Hfow often have I heard you, my Lelins, 
§ Lib. vii. cf 5—ii. ¢. 10. 


descant with rapture on the lakes of Cumber- 
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land and Westmoreland; on those of Loch-;surrewnded on three sides by mountains, with 
Lomond, Locii- Leven, and Killarney ; and the| wild and picturesque, craggy and maccessible 
sull mere neble and magnificent ones of| rocks, abounding in watertails: then we may 
Switzerland, With what delighted attention | dwell upon the small Lake of Zug, hanging, 
have | listened to your deveriptions of the] as if it were a. nest, within the bosom of a 
akes of ‘Thun, Zur:ch, and Neutchatel, Bri-| fine country; and upon ‘Thun, situated at 
entz, Bienne and Constance: aud how has|right angles with the Lake of Brientz—both 


my imagination kept pace with you, in your| bordered by steepniountains, richly variegate 
among those enchanting regions :—regions lied; while that of Neutchatel is profusely 
abounding in scenes, which Waerton might} rich in wood, in fields, in meadows, and in 
have pictured, as the native residence of poe-| vineyards. The Lake of Urii—beautifal to a 
tic fancy. | proverb,—has wild and romantic rocks em- 
Sulzer, born at Winterthun, in the canton] bellished with forests of pine and beech. That 
of Zurich, animated by the example of Gess-| of the four cantons is the finest in all Switzer- 
ner, the maturalist, lived to produce two) land, tor the greatness and variety of its parts; 
works, of which his country is justly proud :/and for its beauty and decision of contrasts, 
“An History of the Fine Arts; and Moral|’Phat of Constance, of an oval form, and green 
Contemplations on the Works of Nature.” } in the colour of its water, is surrounded by 
Charmed with the splendour of the material) lulls, rising in gradation, covered wisa farm- 
world, he lived inuecently and contentedly ;) houses, villages, towns,and monasteries. Still 
and at length died in so placid a manner, that} tore dcliohttul is the Lake of Zurich, with 
his friends, tor some time, doubted wheter) binks, belund which rears, in stately majesty, 
death or sleep had suspended his conversa-|a long and awful chain of stupendous moun- 
tion. |tains: while the waters of Geneva, blue and 
Gessner, whose countenance bespoke a pa-| transparent, reflect every variety and excel- 
radise within, had his genius first called into) lence of landscape; from the mild and the 
action by reading the works of the now al-| beautiful to the picturesque, the magnificent, 
most forgotten Brockes, who had selected for|and the sublime. 
himself a species of poetry, which exhibited] On the banks of this lake resided the learn- 
the various beauties of nature in the minutest;ed and accomplished Gibbon :—learned and 
details. Warm trom the works of that poet,!accomplished ; but too regardless of his coun- 
the scenery of Berg acquired new charms,!try, and too explicit in his doubts for the wel- 
and animated Gessner with new impulses;|fare of mankind! Ina foreign country, which 
that town being situated in the most beautiful | habit and affection had made his own, this ce- 


| . ’ 
journey, as you have waudered in memory} ‘The Lake of Bienne, so exquisitely diversi- 
; , " | 





part of the canton of Zurich. ‘To the memory|lebrated writer enjoyed the most agreeable 


of this poet, his fellow-citizens have erected) society, by which he was highly esteemed, 
a monument, in which Nature and Poesy are! beloved,and honoured. In possession of scenes, 
represented weeping over his urn, in a ro-'of which a parallel can scareely be found in 
mantic valley, watered by the Limmat and any quarter of the globe, Gibbon not only pos- 
the Sihl, This monument is the work of sessed them, but had the felie:ty to be gitted 
Trippel of Schaifhausen; and the artist dying} with a mind, eapable of enjoying them.— 
when still young, the monument may be said|"There,—at Lausanne,—proudly situated on 
to constitute “a monument of himself as well|the Lake of Geneva, he began and completed 
as of Gessner.” Gessner’s works, however,| that great monument cf his fame, his History 


will perpetuate his memory longer than ajof the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 


monument of Parian marble! And here it) pire. There is a mixture of sublimity and 
may be permitted to pay a willing testimony | pathos inthe passage, where he describes the 
to the beauty of those Jakes, immortalized by | close of his vast undertaking, peculiarly im- 
the pens of Gessner, Haller, Zitomermann,| pressive. “ | have presumed to mark,” says 
and Rousseau : and I will not: hesitate to call! he, “ the moment of conception, (amid tie 
that man senseless, who could behold with in-| ruins of Rome ;) [ sheil now commemorate tlie 
difference the solitary, yet beautiful waters of; our of my final deliverance. It was on the 
Greiffen; those of Como, bordered by vine-|day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 
yards, arti backed by hills, clothed like a! 177, between the hours of cleven and twelve, 
stately amphitheatre, with lime, chestnut,|that 1 wrote the last lines of the last page, 1 
and almond trees: the craggy precipices ris-,a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
ing over the Lake of Chiavenna—magnificeat down my pen, [ took several turns in a cover 
in the midst of sterility : and the waters of ed walk of acacias, which commands a pros 
Joux, embedded in a valley, with a rocky) pect of the country, the lake, and the monn 
shore, mantled with wood, and having on/tains. ‘The air was temperate, the sky was 
their opposite sides a richly cultivated ascent,) serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflect 

“yee 


studded with pines and sycamores. Still ed upon the waters, and all nature was s 
more beautiful is the Lake of Wallenstadt,!T will not dissemble the first emotions of 
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on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps 


the establishinent of my fame. 
was soon humbied, and a sober melaiciioly 
was spread over my mind, by the idea, that 
[ had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 


agreeable companion; aud that, whatsoever 
might be the future fate of my history, the 


life of the historian might be short aid pre- 
carious!” 

Ilow much do Haller and Hotze, so cele- 
brated by Zimmermann and Lavate r, acquire 
of fame over Ifunter and Boerhaave, merely 
from their imagination being alive to the 
beauties of their country! While the two 
jastare known chiefly to surgeons and physi- 
cians, the two first are known to almost all 
the world. MKlopstock beheld the forests of 
pine, interiningled with Elysian valleys, near 
Erfurt; the Falls of the Rhine, near Schatff- 
hausen; the Lake of Zurich; and the vine- 
yards near Winterthur, with inexpressible 
pleasure. ‘Those scenes alternateiy wafted 
hin to his friends, and towered his thoughts 
to Heaven! Bonnet,—the pride of Geneva, 
—devoted all his hours to the study of Nature. 


As a philosopher, he is placed between Wolff 


and Leibnitz; as a naturalist, between Haller 
and Buffon; as a writer, between Rousseau 
and Montesquieu; while his physiognomy, 
says a German physiognomist, indicated just- 
ness, clearness, fertility, order,—combination 
of ideas, perhaps unequalled. Occupied in 
the study of natural history, as he was, and 
in the enjoyment of some of the finest scenes 
upon the globe, how mean, how insignificant, 


appeared the intrigues and passions of the 


citizens of Geneva! 
CHAPTER V. 


Waterfalls and Cataracts.—Calaract of the 
Nile. 


From Lakes, the transition is natural, that 
would lead to Waterfalls and Cataracts.— 
With what rapture does every cultivated 
mind behold that beautiful waterfall, gliding 
over a slate rock in two graceful falls, at the 
extremity of a long, winding, and romantic 
glen, near Aber, in the county of Caernarvon! 
But if you would see cataracts, on a grander 


scale, visit the falls of the Hepsey ; those of} The 


the Conway ; the Cynfael; and the Black 
Cataract, near the vale of Ftestinioe. Of the 
two last, few scenes can surpass the beauty of 
the one, or the bold, the crag@ed, and gigan- 
tic character of the other, By the former of 
these have we devoted many a captivating 
hour. Seated on a rock, adjoining an ivy- 
arched bridge, stretched over a tremendous 
chasm, we have listened with rapture, not un- 
mingled with a grateful degree of terror, to 


the roaring of the waters: and shaded by a 


But my pride} fantastic oak, which overshadows the depth, 


we have derived the highest satis‘action, in 
comparing the tranquil and innocent delight, 
in which we were indulving, with the boister- 
ous humours of the table, the cankered anxi- 
ety of the statesman, or the dreadful raptures 
of that man, who has so long insulted all Hu- 
rope, and disgraced her gleus, her mountains, 
and her vallies, with blood, with rapine, aud 
with sacrilege! 

But if you would behold one of those water- 
falls, which combine sublimity with beauty, 
visit the admirable instanee at Nant Mill, on 
ithe borders of the lake Cwellin. Exercise 
jthat fascinating art, of which Nature and 
|practice have made you such a master;— 
|make a faithful representation of it; clothe it 
in all its sublimity, in all its grace of beauty, 
and let the finest imagination in the world of 
painting or of poetry tell me, if, in all the fai- 
iry visions, that the finest fancy has created, a 
scene more perfect can be formed, than that? 
Ihe far-famed cataract in the vale of Tempe 
has nothing to compare with it. In survey- 
ing this scene, our feelings resemble those of 
the missionaries, when viewing the waterfalls 
of Japan; or those of the celebrated Bruce, 
when he beheld the third cataract of the 
Nilea; “a sight,” says he, “so magnificent, 
that ages, added to the greatest length of life, 
could never eradicate from iy memory b.” 

The Romans were exceedingly partial to 
waterfalls, as we Jearn from many of their 
writers. The seat of Cicero’s father bad a re- 
markable one, failing into the Liris; and, 
sending forth a mos: agreeable harmony, 
thither would his son, the accomplished Tul- 
iy c, frequently retire, in order to meditate on 
subjects of literature and taste. 








a Vid. also Philostr. in Vit. Apollon. vi. e¢. 26. 


b1n King’s Table Land, New South Waies, is a cater- 
act falling Over a precipice of more than 1,000 feet, into 
Prince Resent’s Glen Tt is named “the Campbell Cat- 
aact;’’ and is said to he one the grandest sights the 
world affords, 


c Cic. de L 


gibus, ib. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ocean.— Marine Plants. A Marine 
View. Origin of all things. Maritime 





| Discovery. Two Remarkable Voyages. 

Varine Peculiarities. The Ocean. Tides. 
| The Pole. Geographical Activity of the 
| Knelish Advantages of Internal 
| Murine Detiies. Varine Associations. 


| Mermaids. Variyr. Reflections. 
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\‘ Je all objects in nature, none strikes the soul 


|with somuch wonder; awe, and melancholy, 
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asthe ocean. Asthe eve oftast 
ful tears at the repress ntation of a we! 
ten tragedy, and tlirills in every nerve, when 
listening to t rtos of Plevel, Haydn, 
and Mozart: so, when wazing on the transpa- 
rent azure of autumnal skies, or when recline: 
upon a rock, which 
which has the alternate power of striking us 
with awe, and of lulling us 
ber, our feelings, in some measure, partake of 
that ambrosial character, which so highly dis- 
tinvuishes who, having | 

ed to reform and enlighten mankind, rest 
from their toils, in order to chasten the seve- 
rity of judgment, with the tintings of a bril- 
liant fancy. 

There isa beautiful 

ballad of the Fisherman ; 
the pleasure, which is derived from g 


>weens crate- 


-wrif- 


1e cones 


overlooks that element, | 


into mental slum- 


those beings, ibour- 


passage in Goethe’: 
where he describes 
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the sea; a passage reminding the reader of 
that scene In Asia, where a plaint.ve  larmo-| 
ny is heard in the air, arising froin the mur-| 


mur of the ocean, beating beneath an atimos- 
phere of unwonted purity. Quintus Curtiu 
gives an account of 
sion of Alexander's soldiers, when tiey 
the sea, near the opening of the laudus. They 
were surprised an | alarmed, when 
served the tide thirty fect: 
they, who had only been accustomed to thi 
tranquil waters of the Mediterranean!  Flo- 
rust describes the eiTect, wnich 
the sun snking into it, had 
of the soldiers of Decim 
told, that the effect is the same, only diier- 
ent indegree, with the most unimiormed, as 
with the most accomplished minds. In the 
former, it is the rude simplicity of nature ; in| 
the latter, the natural impulse is chastened} 
and improved by a cultivated imagination. 
When the Bedouin Arabs arrive at any of 
the Syrian ports, they never fail t 
their rapture and astonishment, at beholding 
the sea for the first time; and with all the 
eagerness of admiration, they inquire, whiat 
that *“* desert of water,” means. 


| 
the awe and apprehen-} 


saw | 
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Lhey Ov- 
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rise so highas 
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Lhe sea, and] 
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Tuk ocean, which Sophocles considered the 
finestand most beautiful object in rature, fills 
every contemplative mind withthat corateful 
awe, which bears witness that it acknow- 
ledges the handof a deity;,and shat we know 
the value of that religion, which a Freneh 
writer would call *“ the science of 
the language of which is that of the mind, i 
unison with the affeetions. ‘This vast collec 
tion of globules, and fountain of vapour, occu- 


the soul :” 


—_—- 


* Lib. ix. 29 
t Lib it. ce. xvil 
curious instance of the 


Flian, ovthe other baud, relates ; 


little veneration, whreiihe Cel 





tae entertained for the sea Var. Hist. aii. 25 
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pies more than three parts ofthe globe; is 

urceof circulation and growth to all 
rganized bodies; andthe ceneral reservoir 
{ yewetable and animal decompositions, with 
sulphureous and mineral substances. While 
ihe myriads of animal's, it contains, no pen 
could ever number. Neither could it enume- 
the wuimltitude of shells, gems*, and 
plants, Which grow to us invisibly; and to 
whieh, doubtless, the present species, wenera, 
orders and classes, could not referred. 
Some floatine with the wind; others at the 
nercy of Wave; some secured to stones 
ind rocks; some rising to the surface from 
the bottem ; and others, sh. ltered from agita- 
tions, rising net above two inches above the 
vreat bed of the ocean : receiving nourishment 
trom its saline particles ; and giving suste- 
nance, in return, to innumerable fishes and 
Thalest was, therefore, not far 
from ihe truth, when he said, that the deity 
ormed al) things cut of water :—nor Proclus, 
when he taught, that the ocean was the cause 
if secondary natures of every description. 
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‘n we sit upon the edges of rocks, ri- 
ocean ; when we behold its 
surfice, agitated with perpetual 
motion ; and when we listen to the 
its murmur, or the deep intonations of its roar, 
what amplitude does the mind acquire as to 
extent, to numbers, and duration! I declare 
to you, my friend, hat | have seen, and _lis- 
tened to these awful characters, till my lreart, 
swelling with emotion, I have glanced from 
the ocean to the heavens, and from the hea- 
vens to the ocean, till Ihave felt, as if the one 
reflected to the other, 
sublimity. And never wili Colonna forget 
the eestasy, subsiding into an agreeable mel- 
ancholy, with which the beautiful Juliet be- 
held, for the first time, the broad expanse of 
waters, opening into tue Atlantic, from the 
top of a mountain, Which commanded an al- 
most unlimited prospect of the coasts of Devon, 
Somerset, and Cornwall ; the Isles of Holmes, 
Caldy, aud of Lundy; with the bays of Ox- 
wichand Inen, Carmarthen and Rosilly.— 


Houndless 


as 


Where, witha single glance of the eye, 
could be observed the whole tine of coast, 
stretching from the point near Aberthaw, 


along the shores of Glamorgan and Carwiar- 
then, even to St. Gowea’s in the county ol 
Pembroke. And while trom east to west in- 


if there is many atich stone laid up inthe bowels of 


the earth; many atair pearie tn the bosom of the sea, 
that ever Was scene, and never shall bee.’ Bishop 
Halls Contemp lations pt. vi. p. &72.—From this passage 
Gray bas borrowed one of Lis most beautiful stanzas.— 
Mittord. 

Cic, de Natura Deoruui, Lb. i. c. 10 
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numerable mountains, of various heights, pre- 
sented themselves, in the northern extremity 
ofthe horizon the black mountains of Breck- 
nockshire appeared to mingle with the clouds. 
After observing this prospect, till the eye, 
rather than the mind, was wearied, Colonna 
requested his companion to deseribe her sen- 
sations. ‘ I cannot define them,” she repli- 
ed, after a pause. “but I feel astonishment 
and awe partaking of fear ; a rapture, which, 
insome measure. resembles what [ felt when 
[ first heard an anthem chanted in Hereford 
cathedral. Thissensation I cannot describe, 
but it appears, as if it emanated from a mind, 
superior to my own; while a soft, pensive, 
stillness steals over my senses, and inclines 
me tosleep.” After mdulging this luxury 
for some time, the fair enthusiast inquired, 
whether the following lines were original ; for 
she had never felt a poetical inclination so 
strongly as at that moment. 

As from the rock, at evenine’s purple Giiic 

I view yon Waves majestically roll; 
What awtul wonder, and what dread sublime 
Rieals on the pensive stillness of my soul | 

“The lines are so good, my dear Julict,” 
said Colonna, “ that | will not inquire, wheth- 
er they are strictly original or not: 1 know 
you think they are so, and it is sufficient. He 
does not steal, who is unconscious of a theft.” 


Ill. 


Witn what delight did Victor Alfieri * first 
behold the Mediterranean at Genoa and Leg- 
horn! “'The view of it,” said he, “so much 
excited my wonder and admiration, that I was 
never weary of contemplating it.” With 
equal pleasure Euripides mounted the _ pro- 
inontories of Greece, and beheld the surface of 
astormy element slumbering, as it were, be- 
neath the teinture of a matchless climate. 
The Indian gymnosophist believed water to 
have been the primitive element; and Homer 
styles the ocean “ father of all.” 

The Chewyan Indians of North America 
believe, that the Globe was originally one 
great mass of water, with no inhabitants. A 
birdt, however, soon appeared upon the waves, 
whose wings clapped thunder, and the flame 
of whose eye made lightning. Upon touching 
the waters, the earth sprung up like an exha- 
lation. When the earth appeared, the bird 
called every species of animals out of it. 
They came at her word; and this they believ- 
ltohave been he original creation of the 
—e 


* One of the motives if Apollonius of Ty na, for ‘ray 
Was to see the 


Vine . . 

ing into the western parts of Europe, 

hog and flowing of the Atlantic oeean, Pinlostrat. in 
‘iv. ¢. 47, His opinion, relative to the causes of Hides 


‘4s sufticiently ridiculous-—v.c. 2. et. 6 
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world. Some, perhaps, would esteem this 
bird as bearing some relation to the dove, and 
therefore emblematical of the trinity. The 
fable of the Indians naturally reminds us of a 
passage in‘ Newton, where he says, that all 
beasts, birds, fishes and insects, trees and veg- 
etables, grow out of water and watery tinc- 
tures; and that, by putrefaction, they return 
to watery substances again. Lister, too, im: 
agined water to have been the original ele- 
ment; out of which all bodies, animate and 
inanimate, have emanated. 

Thales, as we have elsewhere remarked, 
thought the same; and Moses gives a similar 
implication, when he says, that the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters; and 
that “out of the waters came forth the earth, 
and all living creatures.” Philosophy denies 
the fable of the Indians; but t inclines to the 
belief, that the ocean is the eidest of created 
matter. 

Alexander sacrificed a bull to the sea; and 
threw the golden vessels, used in the libation, 
into it: and even so late as the time of Sex- 
tus Pompeins, it was customary to throw hor- 
ses and oxen into the waves, in honour of 
Neptune. 

The Chinese represent their sea god resting 
ona magnet. The Grecks clothed theirs ina 
robe of sea green, seated in the concave of a 
large shell, drawn by whales or sca-horses, 
and holding a trident in his hand :—the three 
points of which denoted his power of creating 
marine animals, of raising storms, and of quel- 
ling them to peace. 


1V. 


Ainid storms and tempests it is, that Nature 
assumes the most terrific attitudes. Those, 
who have beheld the waves, beating along the 
recesses of Norway, heard the vast ice is- 
lands of Spitzbergen crash against each other, 
when contending winds strive for the maste- 
ry; and those, who have had the power of 
contrasting them with the tempests of the 
Cape, where the electric fluid, bursting from 
an azure sky, furetells the monsoon, so admi- 
rably delineated by Camoens, feel an awful 
sensation while reflecting on the length of 
ages, that was requisite to acquire a know- 
ledge of the watery waste. ‘The voyages of 
the Phenicians through the Mediterranean, 
with their entrance into the North Atlantic; 
those of Solomon’s fleet; the cireumnaviga- 
tion of Africa by order of Necho*, king of 
Egypt; the voyage of Sataspes} by command 
of Xerxes beyond the Capes de Verd; and 
that of Seylax, from the mouth of the Indus 
into the Arabian Gulf; all pass in mental re- 





* Llerodot. iv. 42 
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view before us. Then we meditate on the 
voyage of Ouescritus to the Island of Ceylon ; 
that of Fudoxus a sailing from Egypt, through 
the pillars of Hercules, and entering the Red 
Sea from the cape of Good Hope, and the Is- 
land of Madagascar. ‘Then we behold Pythi- 
as of Marseilles 4 discovering Iceland, and 
navigating the Baltic; and the Arabians pen- 
etrating even tothe shoresof China. Descen- 
ding to more recent times, we trace the dis- 
covery of the Cape de Verd by Dennis Fer- 
nandez (1446) ; the Cape of Good Hope (1487) 
by Barthelemi Diaz; America by Columbus; 
Florida by Gabot (1498); and the Indies by 
Gama (1496); Brazil by Cabral (1500), Mex- 
ico (1518) and California (1535) by Cortez; 
New Holland by Zechaen; the Sandwich Is- 
lands by Cookec; and all the discoveries, 
in various parts of the ocean, by that great 
navigator; as well as by Anson, La Peyrouse 
and Vancouver. Thus traversing the largest 
portion of the globe, without once committing 
our persons to the mercy of the elements; 
while the battles of Salamis, Actium, St. Vin- 
cent, Nile and Trafalgar, pass in splendid and 
awful review before us. 

The most remarkable of all voyages was 
that, undertaken by Diego Botelho Perreira, 
who, anxious to give early intelligence to the 
king of Portugal, that the Sultan of Cambaya 
had given permission for a fortress to be erec- 
ted on the [sland of Diu, procured an Indian 
built row-boat, called a Fusta, sixteen feet 
six inches long; nine feet broad; and only 
two feet nine inches deep: which having cov- 
ered with a deck, he set sail with a few men 
from India after the monsoon, and proceeded 
to Baticala. ‘Thence he steered to Melinda; 
where, having taken in water and other re- 
freshments, he again put to sea, and landed at 


Spfala. From Sofala he proceeded to Cape 
Corrientes. Then steering along the coast, 


which he took care never to lose sight of, he 
passed the Cape in January 1537: and, meet- 
ing with favourable winds, arrived at St. 
Helena; where he drew his decked boat on 
shore ; cleared her bottom; repaired her; and 
ventured upon the wide Atlantic. At St. 
Thomas’ he took in wood and water; and 
coasting along the shores of Africa arrived at 
Lisbon in the month of May. 

The survivors of Barentz, who had passed 
an entire winter at Nova Zembla, crossed 
1500 miles of sea, exposed to every danger, in 
which the polar regions so frightfully abound. 
They were forty days in performing this voy- 





a Strabo, ii. 67, 68 Pomp. Mela. iii. 9. 
AStrabo,iv 204. 
ec Of the general magnitude of this subject, some idea 


may be formed, when we remark, that more than 6000 
volumes have been written, since Locke composed his 
catalogue of Latin, Italian, Spanish, French and English 
writers of voyages and travels r 
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age, “in the ice, over the ice, and through 
the sea.” 

These two voyages, if executed in ancient 
times, and recorded in ancient history, would 
now be associated with ancient fable. 


V. 


Dampier a remarked in his various voyages, 
that where there high shores, there were deep 
seas; and where the shores were low, the 
seas were shallow. ‘To corroborate this as- 
sertion more fully, he instances the coasts of 
Gallicia, Portugal, Norway and Newfound- 
land; and those of Chili and Peru. The 
shores of all which countries rise in rocks or 
mountains; and the seas are consequently 
deep. Similar results are afforded by St. 
Helena and Juan Fernandez. The coasts of 
Panama, Campeachy, and the bay of Hondu- 
ras are low; so also are those of China, Siam, 
Bengal, Coromandel, the north side of Malac- 
ca, Borneo, Celebes, and Gilolo: those seas, 





therefore, are shallow. Exceptions may oc- 
casionally be found, perhaps,to these rules but 
they are just, when generally applied. In 
the Pacific, extending from 30° of each side 
the equator, no tornadoes, typhons, hurricanes, 
or monsoons, are known. In the equinoctial 
seas great variety has been observed in the 
colours of the water 4; and those,too, when no 
change could be observed in the atmosphere ; 
sometimes varying from grey to indigo, blue, 
and the deepest scarlet. In some seas their 
relative depths have been found to be unfath- 
omable by the line; in others varying ina 
most astonishing manner. In some parts of 
Baffin’s Bay it is only 100 fathoms; towards 
the shore the line will sink to455. In Lan- 
easter Sound Captain Ross found a depth of 
674 fathoms: in Possession Bay he found 
1000; off Cape Cargenholm 1005; and off 
Cape Coutts 1050 c. Between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen the depth is unfathomable. | And 
here we may take occasion to remark, that the 
frigid zone of the north is occupied by land, 
ice, and water; while that of the south is a! 

most entirely covered with water and ice :— 
and that while the temperate zone of tli 

north is chiefly occupied by land, that of the 

south is almost totally deluged with water. 
South of the tropic of Capricorn all is ice, 
if we except New Holland and its neighbour- 
ing islands; a small part of America; and 
still smaller part of Africa; and New Shet- 

land. In regard to the relative temperatures. 

Dr. Davy found the sea water of England 
and that of the Cape of Good Hope, nearly o! 

the same specific gravity. Water, taken uj 

in the English Channel, of which a part must 

a Vol. i. p. 324. 

b Humboldt’s Personal Nairativa—Vol, ii. p. 107 














e 17.325 feet.—Voy. of Disc. in Arctic Regions, 4! 
Appendix, No. iii. p. Ixxxv 
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of necessity have been river water, was 1077; 
that under the line no more than 1087. ‘The 
opinion, that the sea is more salt at the tropics, 
is not found to be true. Franklin observed, 
that the water on the North American coast 
was different in and out of soundings. Sub- 
sequent experience has confirmed the proba- 
bility, that the sea becomes colder in all coun- 
tries, the nearer it approaches the land. It is 
the same with rivers. ‘The middle of a river, 
except where it runs in a current, is always 
warmer than it is near the banks; and 
the part near the bottom colder, than it isat 
the surface. Rivers sometimes even freeze 
at the bottom, when at the top there is no ap- 
pearance ofice. Dr. Davy a@ also found, that 
the temperature of fish exceels that of the wa- 
ter, in which they live; and that the tempera- 
ture of the Turtle was nearly three degrees 
higher; while that of the Porpoise exceeded 
it even one hundred degrees. 

In respect to tides, it is remarkable that a 
current runs into the Mediterranean; while 
another flows “out of the Baltic: that on the 
shores of islands, remote from continents, 
there are sinall tides; that those of the East 
Indies are comparatively smaller, and not so 
regular, as those in the English Channel ;— 
that the most irregular tides Dampier 6 met 
with, were those at Tonquin, and on the coast 
of New Holland: and that while in the Bay 
of Tonquin, and the Bay of Fundy the tides 
rise highest, in the Baltic there are no tides 
at all. And here we may remark, that such 
resistance does the sea. give to cannon-balls, 
that when an eighteen-pound cannonade was 
shot out of Captain Hall’s ship, close upon the 
water, it rebounded eight or ten times;e¢ and 
such is the pressure of water upon any con- 
densed volume of air within, titat if a bottle,/ 
corked, sealed, and covered with eloth, is let 
dlown into the sea, to any considerable depth, 


t 


4 will come up with the cork driven into it. 
VL. 


Mankind have, from an attention to their 
interests, in mest ages had a desire to attach 
seas to each other. Thus many attempts 
were made to connect the Indian OQcean with 
the Mediterranean, by forming’ a canal in the 
isthmus of Suez. Seleucus Nicator enter- 
tained the design of joining the Euxine with 
the Caspian; and a similar wish has often 
been expressed to cut through the Isthmus of 
Darien. And to find a passage to Japan, Chi- 
na, and the whole of the eastern Asiatic coast, 





a Grother to the Kepler of chemistry. 

Dis nse of the trade winds, storms, tides, &e.p.9 
e Voy. to the Coast of Corea, 4to. p. 53 
d This experiment w tiied by Peron in the Rou 
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by means of the North Seas, has long been a 
favourite hope with modern governments. 

[t was once believed, that the region under 
the North Pole was one vast continent :—now 
it is thought to be a polar basin. The prin- 
cipal argument for this idea asises out of the 
communication from Adams to Daines Bar- 
rington, that Captain Guy had reached the 
eighty-third degree of latitude; and, from the 
mast head of his ship had discovered a clear 
and unincumbered sea, as far as the eye could 
reach: tie idea is also confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance, generally agreed upon, that after 
having passed the ice barrier of Spitzbergen, 
the sea is open; and that the north winds not 
only produce the greatest swell, but bring 
more clear and warm weather, than from any 
other point of the compass. One cause for 
the North Polar Sea being so little determin- 
ed arises out of an apprehension, formerly en- 
tertained, that if a ship should be able to reach 
the pole, as soon as it should stand there, it 
would fall to pieces; “since the Pole would 
draw out of her all the iron work.” 

The ancients explored the land; the mod- 
erns explore the sea; the English explore 
both Jand and sea. ‘To them there is no boun- 
dary. Even the Pacific, magnificent as it is, 
is but a surface leading to Asia; the Indian a 
liquid plain leading to Africa; the Atlantic a 
waste leading to America. ‘They enter eve- 
ry harbour; they bathe in every river; they 
climb every mountain; and penetrate every 
desert. The ancients improved the science 
of geography at the time in which they were 
making every country a desert, by force of 
arms; and for the gratification of military 
purposes. ‘The moderns take more extensive 
strides; and from wiser and more liberal mo- 
tives;—the extension of commerce. The 
one discovered seas by exploring the land; a4 
the other discover land by exploring the sea. 
The possession of internal seas has render- 
ed Europe the most favoured people on the 
globe. The Levant. the Adriatic, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Baltic—three first having 
smal] tides, and the latter none,s—resemble 
four large lakes. And the facility they have 
civen to the communion of ideas, manners, 
sentiments, arts, sclences, conveniencies and 
luxuries, has done that for them, which in 
Asia and Africa is less perfectly performed by 
caravans; and that, which will, one day, still 
more adequately be accomplished in America 
by vast rivers, havine innumerable tributaries 
flow ing into them. 
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possible horror of dying by shipwreck; they|upon their own rivers, lest they should defile 
dreaded being dashed against rocks; of being|them ; but Sir Chardin says, there is only one 


devoured by fishes; and, above all, of remain- 
ing unburied for a hundred years. Hence 
the terror of Eneas, when he had reason to 
fear, his fleet would be wrecked; hence Ho- 
race a represents the spirit of Archytas ad- 
dressing itself, from the gulf of Venice, where 
he had been drowned, to a mariner, earnestly 
desiring’ him to strew heht sand over his bo- 
dy, which lay unburried on the beach. And 
hence the Romans were accustomed, when 
they escaped from shipwreck, to hang up their 
wet clothes in the temple of Neptune, with 
an inscription, written on a tablet, commemo- 
rating their escape.b In case of absolute 
death, their friends rased to them a cenotaph, 


and called upon their names with a loud] 


voice, three separate times, with great solem- 
nity. 

The Mauritanian deities were chiefly dei- 
ties of the sca: the Carthagenians, and indeed 
all the maritime pagan world, worshipped 
marine powers; and the Romans even sacri- 
ficed horses and bullocks, by throwing them 
into the ocean.c ‘The Persians,‘however,had 
a great dread cf the ocean. ‘This feeling, 
continuing to increase to the present times, 
determines them from maritime commerce. 
The profession of a seaman, therefore, is look- 
ed upon with contempt: d and Sadi carried 
his aversion so far as to exclaim, “I would 
rather give one hundred tomauns, than pass 
over a single wave of the sea!” The Per- 
siaus scldom eat fish on account of this dis- 
like. The Japanese,e on the contrary, devour 
every thing their coasts produce; fish of all 
kinds; sea weeds, and even sea plants. 

This dread, on the part of the Persians, 
may possibly have arisen out of the many 
shipwrecks on their coast. That they were 
frequent in the Straits of Bable Mandel is 
evident from the name, which signifies * the 
Gate of Lamentation."|f The Persians fre- 
quently apply the term atheist to those who 
go tosea. They havean invincible aversion 
to maritime parsuits;@ and never sail even 





a Golowin’s Nar. Capt. Japan. i. p, tts. 
ed Votiva Tabella 


b Od. ad Pyrsham. These were ent 
The Japanese hang up the Lilli Superba: in vessels, 
as ofie: digs 'otheir seagod Vid Thunberg. vol iv, p 


119. When a poor man of Rome is Saved from this} 
most «re aded of all deaths, becunsed a representation to 
be painted on a fabtet, with which le Ned from 
plece to place, procuring ahs from the eliarity of passen 

} gers.—Vid. duven. Sat xiv. Persons, Who were initiated 


into the mysieries of th Cabiol, were supp sed to be su- 
pernaturaily protect d from storms and shtpwrecks 

ec Auretius Victor hasa passage confirmative of this 
“Cum (P mari feliciter nteretur, Neptuni se 
filium contessus ¢ bus auratis et equo | Int 
eavit.”’ 

d Morier’s second Journey, 4to 

eBab al Mandeb.—Vid. Ouseley’s Trav 
Countries in the East, 4to. vol i, 23 

f Hyde.—Religion of the Persians. 
gGassendi, p 430 
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navigable river in all Persia. 

| Several tribes on the slave-coast of Guinea a 
|worship the sea asdeity : the natives of Great 
Benin 6 believe it to be the seat of bliss: and 
ithe Maldivians] put a quantity of spices, 
‘flowers, perfumes, gums, and odoriferous 
'woods into a boat, every year; and leave it to 
| sail at the discretion of the waves, as an offer- 
‘ing sometimes to the god of the sea; and at 
‘others to the spirit of the wind. 


. 7a 


When the sea rises in mountains, ‘‘ Ye car- 
ry Cesarand his fortunes,” frequently rush 
into the mind. Then is remembered Virgil’s 
admirable description of a storm; excelled 
only by Falconer: St. Paul’s shipwreck on 
ithe island of Malta; and Telemachus cast up- 
jon the island of Calypso. Then the type of 
|Jonah ; and the Christian Messiah stilling the 
storm, and walking on the waters. Then, 
the powers of the association,—the life and 
paradise of the mind,—we remember that pas- 
sage in Seneca, where he says, that in the 
progrest of life, childhood, youth, manhood 
and age, follow in succession, as objects pass 
before our eyes, during a voyage.—Or we 
meditate on the truth and beauty of those 
similes, which compare the murmur and in- 
stability of the waves to the fickle and tumul- 
tuous resolutions of the people; and the sea, 
agitated by different winds, to an army c con- 
fused with various passions. 

Addison says, that the sixth book of the 
Paradise Lost is like a troubled ocean, exhi- 
biting greatness in confusion; while the sev- 
enth affects the imagination, like the ocean 
inacalm. Young likens a man, in the last 
moments of jife, toa ship driven out to sea; 
and Milton compares the hallelujahs, sung by 
a multitude of angels, to the murmuring of its 
waves. Sachsius says, ihe ocean has a circu- 
lar motion, like that of the blood ; and that the 
sea is to rivers what the human heart is to the 
veins and arteries. While somet have es- 
teemed the soul of the world and ocean; vast 
jand unfathomable; whence proceed angels 
jand the souls of men; all which return to it, 
is waters return to the bosom of the sea. 

Milton has, in one period, described the 
formation of the mountains and the ocean,— 
two of the noblest features of the globe,—in 
a manner it were impossible to read without 


ia glow of admiration. 
| 











a Bosman, p. 349. 262. Ed. 1721. 5 Tbid. p 424. 

» Leyden on the Languages of the Indo chinese Na 
Thon, 

cIna Javanese inscription, found on astone in the 
district of Surabaya, it is said, ‘the king’s army was 
thrown inte confusion wiih a noise, like the sea inundat 
ing a city.’’ 
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Immediately the mountains huge appear With glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

C Emergent; and their broad bare backs uprear Fill waving as the fits and stirs of his mind 

e Tito the clouds; their tops ascend the sky, Conula bestexpress how siow his soul sailed on, 
So high as heaved the humid hills, so low How swiit his ship i— 


Down sunk a hollow bottum, broad, ana deep, 





Cymbeline, 1. sc. 4. 
i Capacious bed of waters. “ J rhs 
at P-L. b vil, Then, in the wantonness of our fancy, we see 
id ; .., |Oberon sitting 
s, The ancient writers peopled the sea_with a On a promontory ; 
us nymphs, whom they styled Nereids. Beau- And near a mermaid on de phin's back ; 
to tiful is the passage in Homer, where he re- ary ayo > at we attire py pee een 
fat lie ve sea grows e é *r rong. 
Ty’; : 29. sicte J . 
r= presents Tix tis and the sea-green sister: Midsummer Night s Dream, ii se. 2. 
at weeping for tbe death of Patroclus, and the 
consequent sorrow of his friend: the mild} A mermaid a isnot a more extraordinary ani- 
Neswa; the blue languishing Alea; Amatheia,| mal than a monkey! Millions of animals, no 
with her amber coloured hair, all beating doubt, exist in the bosom and at the bottom of 
their breasts, and weeping in the silence of|the sea, which the eye of man has never 
are their grottos. Camoens has made an elegant| seen; and which his imagination has not the 
ash use of these nymphs in the first book of the] power to fancy. Even the insects of the Nile 
ils Lusiad. would take tour men of science 250 years to 
iled classify. Mermaids are mentioned by Pliny } 
ec ' ’ ae . 
on IX. and Alexander of Alexandria: ¢ and that they 
‘up- — ee have been seen near Mozambique, Mombaza, 
> of , wes J ir ar dian ar the dideiitls In the and Melinda is certain. In the Straits of 
the ios alyp . meen at Riol see thaies pas ages Bering and near the isles between the two 
y Ci y se, . 4 © B iS ASS sg, - . . a. a ° e 
hen, where an angel is represented, standing with| O?U™ et ie ee Se, Sale 
and a i die ; : - also occasionally been seen. Marollad re- 
one foot on the sea, and the other on the land, hata, tint Mimenta die Mein eens ied 
pas- ‘s . re cme gat ates, that Francis de Pavia was one day invit- 
with his hand stretching to heaven: when at 17: a . 
. the eee ae © ig tg Drie tain |e by the Queen of Zinga to fish for them in 
| the sound of a trumpet, a Surning mountain) the jake Aquelindo, on the western coast of 
100d falls into the sea; a third part of which be a ae ys a 
€ : C ’ € al 


= = ‘ - | Africa. ‘There he saw thirteen and caught 

pass comesan ocean of blood. Equally sublime is . Fe a ee 

r we : . one. It had long black hair, and nails upon 
the passage, where St. John represents him- 


those self as beholding a new earth, and a new hea- its fingers. It retused all food, and lived only 
d in- san. ‘with the ann Malia Mees entaiens twenty hours. ‘There was one, also, seen by 
mul- “{ Png ® om several persons on the rocks of Derrygima in 
Sometimes while gazing upon the ocean, Sicdsienne saline Gis alee F'the tide. 2 
2 Sea, we meditate on the misfortune of Euripides nS Se ae Sg es ee See ae 
- con- why leak Silincih Melina tae sities ak Evans of Cleggan, who saw it, describes it e 
, 1Us 7“ c . . . 
penton zs en rofhest ad Pu ae et “as being about the size of a well grown child 
§ ; ots] ; ’ . > . sf 
. . we of rears of age; as having a bosot - 
f the which defeated the purpose of Justinian the eye eee leptin 8 se cggee 
exhi- second, The emperor, remembering that minent as a girl of sixteen; a profusion of 
. : se , ‘ . > © ’ air: , eric veg * « le 
e seV- hostilities hid been practised against him by ni ghecai pve pa rene eee Sie 
ocean the natives of the Bosphorus, sent an army|_ ag agp oapeaie Nic . ; penn 
ge 7 att ; . Ef dactena | With a slight web connecting the upper part 
ye last into their country for the purpose of destroy-| . 
) sea; ing them. fame were cain lr the ouees i” the fingers, which were frequently employ- 
pi gp nadie cata f bY a. 2fed in throwing back her flowing locks, and 
ing by ome were thrown into the sea; and a vast r ine them through her hair. Her ‘ 
o of its number burnt alive. When Justinian heard,|*U™UDS Wem Marous’ | — we Poser sate 
“cireu- however that his soldiers had spared the|™¢™™ Mr. Evans continues, “ seemed princi- 
4 u L net: 5 ~ iwts Spe 4 vil wo View , . , 4 , . . rn oe 
a e ; pally directed by the finny extremity. For 
iat the children, out of regard to their tender age, emt sam teeee then watetiionel ie wit ee 
:to the sich was the excess of his ge. that he 1ear anh DOL sh i pe ran- 
iC! as 1? excess Of DIS rage, 1a 1e OFr- li ee es f at f 6 anita } Ri 
on l . . quillity in view of upwards of three hundred 
ive es- dered them all to be brought to Constantino- ecneie: aati acacia wie, Nemeliad ak dele 
; s ° ° - . ‘TsO “ ; *L as ve “a ; 
1; vast pie, that he might enjoy the superlative de- I hicl he see Maciaadl ime tien ene olied a 
angels luht of secine them all massacred, Ship=| uch B®ving flashed in the pan, she immedi- 
—— aa seems tem a massacred. §=S0IP"! ately dived; and was not afterwards seen.” 
rn to it, were desputched; 73,000 children were for-|" y 1 1 Hg inc 
| Hi ; A mermaid! is, also, reported to have been 
en. cibly embarked ; and they would all, assuredly a Sinden geuniee im ltne Tee 
“ 1see ason s ‘ > abi “7 “4 P 
ved the lave perished by the sword, under the walls of sa = at Hinestees « - 1 the me eit b j Bs 
cean,— the tyraut’s palace, had not a storm arisen soon oe 7 pes Pasig A ny a yp sonar - 
ybe,—In ater the ships had left the various ports, and _ yearn t és nde ani t 'the i sic ga I 
without drowned them. When this accident was re- wag eer ae 9»§ Scionging © we physic garden 
ported to Justinian, he broke out into the most|" ~* y : 
violent expressions of rage, that his thirst for , iy Sateen. teh o. Oae 
aia ‘ ‘ - a Purcas’s Pilgrimes, ini, p. 573. 
| 494. revenge should have been so imperfectly gra-] 4 jiin. Nar Hist. vi. - 
nese Na tied! e lib iit. 
= Sometimes we almost fancy we behold} “ ne abe i 1819 
urmy was osthumus, sailing from Britain and from] f Missor, vol.i p. 24 
h inundat x 


Imogen, keeping the deck ; g Misson, vol. i. p. 18 
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Nature often speaks with most miraculous 
organ; and sometimes with force even equal 
to that of the Decalogue.— If 1 ascend into 
heaven,” says the Hebrew poet, “thou art} 
there ; if | take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the utermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand hold me.” Coasting along the rocks of 
Portugal the imagination listens to the hymn 
of “ Adeste Fideles ;’—along those of Sicily 
jt rests upon the * O Santissima” of the Sici- 
lian mariners ;—along the shores of the Adri- 
atic, the soul inhales delight from the poems 
of Petrarch and Tasso; and when gliding 
along the waters of Palestine, we recal that 
awful period, when the “ earth was without 
form and void; and when darkness sat upon 
the face of the deep.” a 

The ocean,—a solitude more solemn and 
awful, than that of mountains, forests, or de- 
serts,—penetrates the soul with a spirit of de- 
votion. Every agitation produces new beauty, 
or new wonder ; the miracles of the firmament 
are reflected in every wave; in the unceasing 
restlessness of which we recognise the ever 
marching progress of time: and, as the waves 
gradually accumulate at a distance, seeming 
to collect their strength in their approach to 
the shore, and fall on the beach in the form of 
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asemicircular cascade, contemplation seems 
to have the power of producing ambrosial 
slumbers; and, silently whispering to the 
imagination, that the soul is of etherial origin 
and of eternal duration, we seem, for a mo- 
ment, to be, like Enoch, translated to heaven. 

Justin Martyr delighted, as he informs us 
in his Dialogue with T'rypho the Jew, to medi- 
tate on the sea-shore. As he was one day 
doing so, he was met by a venerable old man, 
who, entering into discourse with him on the 
philosophical doctrines of Plato, unfolded to 
him the superior excellencies of Christianity. 
This led to his conversion and subsequent 
martyrdom. 

Walking, one calm summer’s evening, by 
the sea-shore, on the coast of Carnarvonshire, 
meditating on the deity, on nature, and on 
mankind, Colonna reposed himself on the 
beach, overhung by the cliffs of Penmaen- 
mowr: and, meditating on many of the events, 
which had given a colour to his imagination, 
anda tone to his judgment, he found, after 
mixing with many orders and descriptions of 
men, that the following were among the me- 
lancholy results of observation and experi- 
ence :—That wisdom is obliged to be solitary: 
and that men of delicate feelings, purity ‘of 
mind, and refinement of humanity, are, for 
the most part, martyrs to events, they have 


no force to control. Thatto speak of things, 





a Gen. i.*v. 2, 


as they are, and to relate circumstances, as 
they occur, is beyond the capacity of ninety- 
five men out of an hundred: for most men 
blend falsehood with truth so carelessly, or so 
maliciously, that to separate the one from the 
other is more difficult, than to divide the tint. 
ingsof Augustan marble. As a companion 
to which, we are fated to lament, how large a 
portion of mankind are credulous enough to 
believe any thing; envious enough to wish 
any thing; and malicious enough to say any 
thing. And that, in this awful suspense of 
truth, it isa luxury of the highest order to 
have an enemy of a noble mind; and a pro 
phecy of immortality itssif, to be able to walk 
erect, during a lone progress of adversity, 
For wretched, pre-emmently wretched, are 
those who stand, poor and ftriendless, on the 
brink of the grave, without the golden conso- 
lation, arising from a life of excellent inten- 
tions. 

Years do not always bring experience; and 
youth, for the most part, is more the season of 
virtue, than manhocd : for,—with shame be it 
spoken,—for one crime which love commits, 
the desire of fame, of wealth, and of distinc- 
tion, commits ninety, and an hundred, and a 
thousand at the end of those. Some men 
speak truth with as worthless an intention, as 
others speak falsehood : and while some would 
be sincere, if it appeared to be their interest; 
others would be honest, if they dared to be 
poor. Some lose the world’s esteem more by 
their sentiments, than their actions; others 
more by their actions than their sentiments: 
but more than both from their views being 
misconceived, or their motives misunderstood. 
Men fall out readily with those, with whom 
fortune falls out first; but divine is the alle- 
gory of Homer, where he describes the chil- 
dren of Jupiter, flying after injustice, and ac- 
cusing her at the throne of heaven. Asa re- 
compense for this invidious cruelty of man- 
kind, the solitude, which visits the cultivated 
mind in misfortune is Jike the solitude of 
man, Who makes his pilgrimage to Jerusaleu 
in the society of himself. A sweet and peace- 
fal constancy unfolds new perceptions of beat 
ty: and he feels himself in possession of « 
wealth, far more intrinsic than all the golden 
tripods, that decorated the temples of Apo! 
or Jupiter Ammon: health; imagination; 
judgment; and consciousness of virtue.— 
Blest with these, Fortune scatters over his re: 
erets the veil of oblivion; Time sheds a lus 
tre over his “snowy locks;” Fame erects | 
him a monument; Honour sketches the de: 
sign; and Justice prescribes, and dignifies the 
epitaph. Retiring from life with pleasure, 
with gratitude, and expectation, 

———— In happier scenes to dwell, 
He bids the cheerless world farewell. 


The rising and setting of the sun; the 








splendour of Orion ina night of autumn; ane 
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the immensity of the ocean,—far beyond the|/Philosophy itself acknowledges, in its con- 
pencil of painters, or the imagery of poets,—| templation, all the fire and enthusiasm of po- 
awaken ideas of power, awful and magnificent. etry. In man, and in the works of man, we 
Raised above the level of human thought, the observe no permanent order. 'The Jaws of 
soul acknowledges a wild and terrible gran-/Nature, on the contrary, for ever are the 
deur; while recognising in the heavens, a same: operating with equal constancy, whe- 
‘ther in the Scythian, the Atlantic, or the In- 
dian; the Antarctic or Pacific. 

Chaos seems, as it were, to have yielded tol SD Lenin Wares. wun wilh wate: reas 4 
order; and infinity, in one solemn picture, with clouds; = a reverberate, 
astonishes every faculty of the mind. But, —|" echo wearies in repeating their sounds ; 

’ jhow vast is the conception of a power, alone 
capable of commanding obedience to his 
lmandate :—- 








Sea, covering sea, 
Sea without shore; 








— Who shall tempt, with Wandering feet, 
The dark unfathomed infinite abyss. 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings sii 


iia . ° 
|" Silence, ye troubled waves; and thon, deep, peace ;"" 
Over the vast abrupt ! ——__—____ 


|Suid then th’ omnific word :—* your discord cease.”’ 

In the ocean we contemplate a Being, capable Hushed to repose, a calm and sedate majesty 
of measuring all its waters “in the hollow of glides, as it were, upon azure; the spirit of 
luis hand ;” @ and who seems to our finite ima-/Jehovah seems to “ move upon the face of the 
ginations to have exercised, in forming it, the|Waters;” while every wave recoils to the 
greatest possible exertion of omnipotence, —|beach in murmurs, seeming to modulate an 
hymn, more sacred than the orisons of a ca- 
tholic virgin. 





a Isaiah, xl. 12. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


CAPTAIN PARRY, 


AND OTHERS. 





Tue very great interest which the Voyagesjand advantage which would be derived from 
of Captain Parry have excited in the public |the discovery of a passage by the North Pole. 
mind cannot but render a narrative of the oc-| He represents in the strongest terms the glo- 
currences valuable to all classes of readers.) ry which the kings of Spain and Portugal had 
The journals already published embrace ajobtained by their discoveries Kast and West, 
voluminous account, interesting to nauticaljand exhorts the king to emulate their fame 
and scientific men, but of little importance to,;by undertaking discoveries towards the North. 
the general reader. He states in a very masterly style the reputa- 
The narrative presented in the succeeding|tion that must attend the attempt, and the 
pages embraces only those incidents which) great benefits likely to accrue to the subjects 
will lead the reader to appreciate more thanjof this country, from their advantageous sit 
ever the blessings he enjoys, under the pro-|uation, should it be crowned with success, 
tection of just laws, mildly and equitably ad-| which, he observes, seems to make the explor- 
ministered. It is said that history is philoso-|ing this, the only hitherto undiscovered part, 
phy teaching by example: when the reader is|the king’s peculiar duty. 
introduced to a knowledge, that there are| ‘To remove any objection to the undertaking 
many of his fellow men who have a very lim-}which may be drawn from the supposed dan- 
ited supply even of the necessaries of life, with|ger, he insists upon “ the great advantages of 
the almost entire privation of those social and|constant day-light in seas, that men say, with- 
other comforts which are placed within the|out great danger, difficulty, and peril, yea, 
grasp of almost every individual of the British|rather it is impossible to pass; for they being 
empire, how will he be led to be satisfied in| past this little way which they named so dan- 
the station of life assigned him; and instead|gerous (which may be two or three leagues 
of murmuring that he has not all he desires,'before they come to the Pole, and as much 
he will feel sentiments of gratitude that his|more after they pass the Pole), it isclear from 
comforts are as numerous as they are. ‘T’o|/ thenceforth the seas and lands are as temper- 
draw such conclusions is the proper duty of|ate asin these parts.” 
the reader; and then only education becomes| In the paper addressed to Dr. Ley he enters 
useful to society, when the information it ob-|more minutely into the advantages and prac- 
tains influences and regulates the will and |ticability of the undertaking. Amongst many 
a‘lections, and produces order and propriety |other arguments to prove the value of the 
of conduet. idiscovery, he urges, that by sailing northward 
The idea of a passage to the Kast Indies by|znd passing the Pole, the navigation from 
the North Pole was suggested as early as the| England to the Spice Islands would be shori- 
year 1527, by Robert Thorne, merchant, of|er, by more than two thousand leagues, than 
Bristol, as appears from two papers preserved ;either from Spain by the Straits of Magellan, 
by Hackluit; the one addressed to king Hen- or Portugal by the Cape of Good Hope; and 
ry the VIII; the other to Dr. Ley, the King’s to shew the likelihoood of success in the en- 
ambassador to Charles V. In that addressed|terprise, he says, it is as probable that the 
to the king he says, “I know it to be my|cosmographers should be mistaken in the opin- 
bounden duty to manifest this secret to your|ion they entertain of the Polar Regions being 
grace, which hitherto, I suppose, has been|impassible from extreme cold, as, it has been 
hid.” This secret appears to be the honour|found, they were, in supposing the countries 
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| e from ex- ine fourteen men and one boy.” —He weighed 
the spirit of a man from Blackwal!, March the first, old style; 
to bd d, and t ndaiter great severity of weather, and inuch 
: the undertakine, he diiiculty trom the ice, he made the south 
that though by it [Tl part of Sp tsbergen onthe 16th of May.— 
1 have de) Eh led alone and sounded the coast, giving 
t s to i jaces, and 1 Kine Hany 
{ t ( observations On th 26th, 
! wouk n Mair Foreland, he sent his mate 
= lin speakine’ of this at his re- 
‘ re eet) reos r, L was certified that 
ehh uppert { wor mid Jak were un{rozen, they 
er ol vn fie wal ; Whiicit pul eth me in hope 
( rh after so sharp a be- 
! i lave head; and my opinion 
eed, to have been Iik, f assur! rn self itis so, that a pis- 
thi ‘| ea n attained this way by th 
aT set) Pole, as any unknown way whatsoever, by 
( n worshiptul) reason the in coth givea great heat iu this 
t ( er vissa climate, and the ice (1 mean that freezeth 
{ ar Cre IS HNoOUuMNe <o huge as | have seen in 
nth first of May. mn eventy three aecret hes 
ell, ha 2 with him! "hese hopes, however, he was soon obliged to 
Great pains have been relingu sh ti r that year, having twice attempt- 
a nal, as well as) ed in vain to get beyond 79° 50’. On the 2lst 
ti ulventurers Who of June, he stood to the southward, to geta 
{ success: | ly} loading ot fish, and arrived in London the 
rement in Pur-| jast of August. He was emploved the fol- 
Lp ble to lay down | jowine vear (1611) in a small bark called the 
! are drawn)! Blizateth, of 50 tons. The instructions for 
: Li . With ! vi re which may be found at lenoth in 
73°, ON) Purchas, ai ‘excellently drawn up: they di- 
, PELE Cl n, after having attended the fishery for 
Vf oe t | Son tine, to attempt discoveries to the 
" t with much) North Pole as long asthe season will permit; 
I Va The! with a discretionary cilau ,to act in unt re- 
( | Give | se ) cases as shall appear to him most for 
( ; ClIis- | the advance : very, and inter- 
Ont ent tf Auel ect ‘ however proved 
n of the « rness ofan un‘ortuna having staid in 
rnt -~, and, DV! Cross Road till ith ot June, on account 
r of the sky, much of the b weather, and a great quantity ol 
L tirst l hoped to jee, he sailed from thence on that day, an 
l a Une eered WIN fourteen leagues, where he 
mipassed this jand founda bank of ice: he returned to Cross 
rit was impeossi-| Road: from whence when he sailed he foun 
RASS I com-|the ice to lie elose to the land about the lat- 
fH, and jomnimge to thr tude « KO°, and that it was impossible t 
. , us With nass that wav; and the strone tides making 
r wp ti helm.’ at; erous to deal with the ice. he deter- 
\nd t s Tecan assure |; ‘ tand ne it totl » southward. ti 
te al Gas t could find the sea more open. that 
Sayre 1 conse- vy ane t to the westward, and proceed 
' \ . He found the ice t neal 
\\ SWhbsS y ta 
\ reg twenty ie es. He had n 
r ‘J the ice at If IMO, or 200 fath- 
{ ( l j yer ne the ( to tren to the 
er 1 a caetermine to ret 1 to Spits 
th | 1 reen for the fishery, where he lost his sl 
( is i Vay, In the year 1614, another voyage Was Ul 
ot hen sevent ertalken, in which Baffin and Fotherby were 
Po was ma hav-/emploved. With much difficulty, and after 
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repeated attempts in vain with the ship, they | more scientific parts of their profession, which 
got with their boats to the firm ice, which | might have done honour to modern seamen, 
joined to Red-Beach ; they walked over the|/ with all their advantages of later improve- 
ice, to that place, in hopes of finding whale-| ments. 
tins, @&c. in which thev were disappointed. | This great point of geography, perhaps the 
Fotherby adds, in his account: “Thus, as|most Important in its consequences to a com- 
we could not find what we desired to see, so|mercial nation and maritime power, but the 
did we behold that which we wished had not}only one which had never yet been the object 
been there to be seen; which was great abun-|of royal attention, was suffered to remain 
dance of ice, that lay close to the shore, and| without further investigation, from the year 
also off at sea as far as we could discern. On/1615till 1773, when the Earl of Sandwich, 
the eleventh of Aucust they sailed from Fair-|in consequence of an application which had 
Haven, to try if the ice would let them pass| been made to him by the Royal Society, laid 
to the northward, or north-eastward; they|betore his Majesty King George the Third, a 
steered from Cape Barren, or Vogel Sang, | propos il for an expedition to try how fir nav- 
NEbE eight leagues, where they met with|igation was practicable towards the North 
the ice, which lay EbS and WbN. The fif-| Pole: which his Majesty was pleased to di- 
teenth of August they saw ice frozen jn the|rect should be immediately undertaken, with 
sea of above the thickness of an half-crown. every encouragement that could countenance 
Fotherby was again fitted out the next |such an enterprize, and every assistance that 
year in a pinnance of twenty tons, called the | could contribute to its success, 
Richard, with ten men. In this voyage he | Capt. Constantine John Phipps, afterwards 
was prevented by the ice from getting farther | Earl of Mulgrave, had the honour of being 
than in his last. He refers to a chart, in|entrusted with the conduct of this undertak- 
which he had traced the ship’s course on eve-|ing. ‘The nature of the voyage requiring 
ry traverse, to shew how far the state of that} particular care in the choice and equipment 
sea was discovered between 80 and 71° ofj|of the ships, the Racehorse and Carcass 
latitude, and for 26° of longitude from Hack-| bombs were fixed upon as the strongest, and 
luit’s headland. He concludes the account of|therefore properest for the purpose. The 
his voyage inthe tollowing manner: | proba bility that such an expedition could not 
« Now if any demand my opinion concern-| be carried on without meeting with much ice, 
nz hope of a passage to be found in those |made some additional strengthening necessa- 
seas, | answer, that it is true, that | both hoped|ry: they were therefore immediately taken 
and much desired to have passed further than | into dock, and fitted in the most complete 
I did, but was hindered with ice; wherein al-| manner for the service. The compliment for 
though I have not attained my desire, yet for-|the Racehorse was fixed at ninety men, and 
asmuch as it appears not yet to the cont rary, | the ordinary establishment departed trom, by 
but that there is a spacious sea betwixt Gro-|appointing an additional number of officers, 
inland and king James his new land (Spits-|and entering effective men instead of the 
bergen) although much pestered with ice; [}usual number of boys. 
will not seem to dissuade this worshipful In giving an account of this voyage, Capt. 
company from the yearly adventuring of 150) Phipps says--*l] was allowed to recommend 
er 200 pounds at the most, till some further| the officers; and was very happy to find, dur- 
discovery be made of the said seas and land|ing the course of the voyage, by the great as- 
adjacent.” It appears that the Russia com-|sistance | received on many oceasions from 
pany, either satisfied with his endeavours and |their abilities and experience, that I had not 
despairing ot further suecess, or tired of the} been mistaken in the characters of those upon 
expence, never employed any more ships on| whom so much depended in the 


performance 
this discovery. 


Two masters of Greenland- 
As these voyages were fitted out by private|men were employed as pilots for each ship.— 


lof this service. 


adventures, for the double purpose of discov-|The Racehorse was also furnished with the 
ery and present advantage; it may be sup-|new chain-pumps made by Mr. Cole accord- 
posed that the attention of the navigators was|ing to Capt. Bentinck’s improvements, which 
ina measure diverted from pursuing th » more | were found to answer perfec tiv well. We 
remote and less profitable obiect of the two, |also made use of Dr. irvingo’s apparatus for 
with all the attention that been | distilling fresh water from the sea, with the 
Wished, In justice, however, to the mem ry oreatest success. Some small but useful al- 
of these men, it may be observed, that they|terations, were made in the species of provis- 
appear to have encountered dangers, which ions usually supplied in the navy; an addition. 
at that period must have been particularly |al quantity of spirits was allowed for each 
alarming from their novelty, with the greatest | ship, to be issued at the discretion of the com- 
fortitude and perseverance : as well asto|manders, when extraordinary fatigue or se- 
have shewna d saree of diligence and skill, verity of the weather make | expedient. A 
not only in the ordinary and practical, but|quantity of wine wasalso allotted for the use 
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under the line to be uninhabitable from ex- 
cessive heat. With all the spirit of a man 
convinced of the glory to be gained, and the 
probability of success in the undertaking, he 
adds,—**God knoweth, that though by it I 
should have no great interest, yet | have had, 
and s@ill have, no little mind of this business; 
so that if I had faculty to my will, it should 
be the first thing that I would understand, 
even to attempt, if our seas northward be nav- 
igable to the pole or no.” Notwithstanding the 
many good arguments, with'which he supported 
his proposition,and the offer of his own services 
it does not appear that he prevailed so far as 
to procure an attempt to be made. 

No voyage appears, indeed, to have been 
undertaken to explore the polar seas, till the 
year 1607, when “Henry Hudson was set 
forth, at the charge of certain worshipful 
merchants of London, to discover a passage 
by the North Pole to Japan and China.” He 
sailed from Gravesend on the first of May, in 
a ship called the Hopewell, having with him 
ten men and a boy. Great pains have been 
taken to find his origina! journal, as well as 
those of some others of the adventurers who 
followed him; but without success: the only 
account is an imperfect abridgement in Pur- 
chas, by which it is not possible to lay down 
his track; from which, however, are drawn 
the following particulars:—He fell in with 
the land to the westward in latitude 73°, on 
the twenty-first of June, which he named 





Hold-with-Hope. The twenty-seventh, he 
fell in with Spitsbergen, and met with much 
ice; he got to 80° 23’, which was the 
northern-most latitude he observed in. Giv-| 
ing an account of the conclusion of his dis-| 
coveries, he says, “On the sixteenth of An-| 
gust I saw land, by reason of the clearness of| 


ing fourteen men and one boy.”—He weighed 
from Blackwall, March the first, old style; 
and after great severity of weather, and much 
difficulty from the ice, he made the south 
part of Spitsbergen on the 16th of May.— 
He sailed along and sounded the coast, giving 
names to several places, and making many 
very accurate observations. On the 26th, 
being near Fair Foreland, he sent his mate 
on shore ;~-and in speaking of this at his re- 
turn, says, “ Moreover, | was certified that 
all the ponds and lakes were unfrozen, they 
being fresh water; which putteth me in hope 
of a mild summer here, after so sharp a be- 
ginning as | have had; and my opinion is 
such, and I assure myself it is so, that a pas- 
sage may be as soon attained this way by the 
Pole, as any unknown way whatsoever, by 
reason the sun doth give a great heat iu this 
climate, and the ice (I mean that freezeth 
here) is nothing so huge as I have seen in 
seventy-three degrees.” 


‘hese hopes, however, he was soon obliged to 
relinguish for that year, having twice attempt- 
ed in vain to get beyond 79° 50’. On the 21st 
of June, he stood to the southward, to get a 
loading of fish, and arrived in London the 
last of August. He was employed the fol- 
lowing year (1611) in a smal] bark called the 
Elizabeth, of 50 tons. The instructions for 
this voyage, which may be found at length in 
Purchas, are excellently drawn up: they di- 
rect him, after having attended the fishery for 
some time, to attempt discoveries to the 
North Pole as long asthe season will permit ; 
with a discretionary clause, to act in unfore- 
seen cases as shall appear to him most for 
the advancement of the discovery, and inter- 
est of his employers. This however proved 
an unfortunate voyage: for having staid in 


the weather, stretching far into 82°, and, by/Cross Road till the 16th of June, on account 
the bowing and shewing of the sky, much|of the bad weather, and a great quantity of 
farther; which when I first saw, I hoped to|ice, he sailed from thence on that day, and 
have had a free sea between the land and the! steered WbN fourteen leagues, where he 
ice, and meant to have compassed this land|founda bank of ice: he returned to Cross 
by the north; but now finding it was impossi-| Road; from whence when he sailed he found 
ble, by means of the abundance of ice com-|the ice to lie close to the land about the lat- 
passing us about the north, and joining to the|itude of 80°, and that it was impossible to 
land; and seeing God did bless us with 4\pass that way; and the strong tides making 
wind, we returned, bearing up the helm.” | jt dangerous to deal with the ice, he deter- 
He afterwards adds: “And this I can assure|mined to stand along it to the southward, to 
at this present, that between 784°, and 82°,/try if he could find the sea more open that 
by this way there is no passage.” In conse-| way, and so vet to the westward, and proceed 
quence of this opinion, he was the next year | on his voyage. He found the ice to lie near- 
employed on the northeast discovery. lest SW and SWDS and ran along it about an 

In March 1609, old style, “ A voyage was|hundred and twenty leagues. He had no 
set forth by the right worshipful Sir Thomas! ground near the ice at 160, 180, or 200 fath- 
Smith, and the rest of the Muscovy Company,|oms; perceiving the ice still to trend to the 
to Cherry Island, and for a further discovery |southward, he determined to return to Spits- 
to be made toward the North Pole, for the|bergen for the fishery, where he lost his ship, 
likelihood of a trade or passage that way, in| In the year 1614, another voyage was un- 
the ship called the Amity, of burthen seventy |dertaken, in which Baffin and Fotherby were 
tons, in which Jonas Poole was master, hav-|employed. With much difficulty, and after 
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repeated attempts in vain with the ship, the 

got with their boats to the firm ice, whic 

joined to Red-Beach; they walked over the 
ice, to that place, in hopes of finding whale- 
tins, &c. in which they were disappointed. 
Fotherby adds, in his account: “ ‘Thus, as 
we could not find what we desired to see, so 
did we behold that which we wished had not 
been there to be seen; which was great abun- 
dance of ice, that lay close to the shore, and 
also off at sea as far as we could discern. On 
the eleventh of August they sailed from Fair- 
Haven, to try if the ice would let them pass 
to the northward, or north-eastward; they 
steered from Cape Barren, or Vogel Sang, 
NEbE eight leagues, where they met with 
the ice, which lay EbS and WbN. The fif- 
teenth of August they saw ice frozen in the 
sea of above the thickness of an half-crown. 

Fotherby was again fitted out the next 
year in a pinnance of twenty tons, called the 
Richard, with ten men. In this voyage he 
was prevented by the ice from getting farther 
than in his last. He refers to a chart, in 
which he had traced the ship’s course on eve- 
ry traverse, to shew how far the state of that 
sea was discovered between 80 and 71° of 
latitude, and for 26° of longitude from Hack- 
luit’s headland. He concludes the account of 
his voyage in the following manner: 

“ Now if any demand my opinion concern- 
ing hope of a passage to be found in those 
seas, I answer, that it is true, that I both hoped 
and much desired to have passed further than 
I did, but was hindered with ice; wherein al- 
though I have not attained my desire, yet for- 
asmuch as it appears not yet to the contra ry, 
but that there is a spacious sea betwixt Gro- 
inland and king James his new land (Spits- 
bergen) although much pestered with ice; I 


more scientific parts of their profession, which 
might have done honour to modern seamen, 
with all their advantages of later improve- 
ments. 

This great point of geography, perhaps the 
most important in its consequences to a com- 
mercial nation and maritime power, but the 
only one which had never yet been the object 
of royal attention, was suffered to remain 
without further investigation, from the year 
1615 till 1773, when the Earl of Sandwich, 
in consequence of an application which had 
been made to him by the Royal Society, laid 
before his Majesty King George the Third, a 
proposal for an expedition to try how far nav- 
igation was practicable towards the North 
Pole: which his Majesty was pleased to di- 
rect should be immediately undertaken, with 
every encouragement that could countenance 
such an enterprize, and every assistance that 
could contribute to its success, 

Capt. Constantine John Phipps, afterwards 
Earl of Mulgrave, had the honour of being 
entrusted with the conduct of this undertak- 
ing. The nature of the voyage requiring 
particular care in the choice and equipment 
of the ships, the Racehorse and Carcass 
bombs were fixed upon as the strongest, and 
therefore properest for the purpose. The 
probability that such an expedition could not 
be carried on without meeting with much ice, 
made some additional strengthening necessa- 
ry: they were therefore immediately teken 
into dock, and fitted in the most complete 
manner for the service. The compliment for 
the Racehorse was fixed at ninety men, and 
the ordinary establishment departed from, by 
appointing an additional number of officers, 
and entering effective men instead of the 
usual number of boys. 





will not seem to dissuade this worshipful 
company from the yearly adventuring of 150} 





In giving an account of this voyage, Capt. 
Phipps says—-“‘] was allowed to recommend 


or 200 pounds at the most, till some further | the officers; and was very happy to find, dur- 
discovery be made of the said seas and land | ing the course of the voyage, by the great as- 
adjacent.” It appears that the c 
pany, either satisfied with his endeavours and Itheir abilities and experience, that I had not 
despairing of further success, or tired of the | been mistaken in the characters of 


Russia com-|sistance I received on many occasions from 


those upon 
expence, never employed any more ships on|whom so much depended in the performance 
vg 1 ry . ‘ 

this discovery. of thisservice. ‘Two masters of Greenland- 
As these voyages were fitted out by private] men were employed as pilots for each ship.— 
adventures, for the double purpose of discov- The Racehorse was also furnished with the 
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ery and present advantage; it may be sup-|new chain-pumps made by Mr. Cole accord- 
= ] . . . 3 | ‘ a re - ‘ A 
posed that the attention of the navigators was) ing to Capt. Bentinck’s improvements, which 
ver perfectly well. We 


in a measure diverted from pursuing the more| were found to ans\ 
two,|also made use of Dr. Irving’s apparatus for 


remote and less profitable object of the 





with all the attention that could have been|distilling fresh water from the sea, with the 
wished. In justice, however, to the memory lereatest success. Some small but useful al- 
of these men, it may be observed, that they | terations, were made in the species of provis- 
appear to have encountered dangers, which | ions usually supplied in the navy; an addition- 
at that period must have been particularly lal quantity of spirits was allowed for each 
alarming from their novelty, with the greatest | ship, to be issued at the discretion of the com- 
fortitude and perseverance: as well as to manders, when extraordinary fatigue or se- 
have shewna degree of diligence and skill,| verity of the weather make expedient. <A 


not only in the ordinary and practical, but| quantity of wine wasalso allotted for the use 
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of the sick. Additional clothing, adapted to ces forced higher than the mainyard, by the 
that rigour of climate, which from the rela-| pieces squeezing together, and there seemed 
tion of former navigators we were taught to! to be no probability of getting the ships out 
expect, was ordered to be put on board, to be; again, without a strong east, or north-east 
given to the seamen when we arrived in the;wind. ‘There was not the smallest appear- 
high latitudes. It was forseen that one or ance of open water, except a little towards 
both of the ships might be sacrificed in the|the west point of the north-east land. The 
prosecution of this undertaking; the boats seven islands and north east land, with the 
for each ship were therefore calculated in| frozen sea, formed almost a bason, Jeaving but 
number and size, to be fit, on any emergency,|about four points opening for the ice to drift 
to transport the whole crew. In short, every| out in case ofa change of wind. On the 3d, the 
thing which could tend to promote the suc-| weather was very fine, clear, and calm; we per- 
ces of the undertaking, or contribute to the! ceived that the ships had been driven far to the 
security, health, and convenience of the ship’s| eastward ; the ice was much closer than before, 
companies, was granted. and the passage by which we had come in 

On the 18th of April, 1773, Capt Phipps} closed up, no open water being in sight, eith- 
received fhis commission for the Racehorse,}er in that or any other quarter. The pilots 
with an order to get her fitted with the great-| having expressed a wish to get if possible far- 
est despatch for a voyage of discovery to |ther out, the ship’s companies were set to 
wards the North Pole, and to proceed to the| work at five in the morning, to cut a passage 
Nore for further orders. through the ice, and warp through the small 

On the 27th, he anchored at the Nore, and|/openings to the westward. We tound the ice 
was joined by Capt. Lutwidge, in the Carcass,| very deep, having sawed sometimes through 
onthe 30th: her equipment was to have been| pieces twelve feet thick. This labour was 
in all respects the same as that of the Race-| continued the whole day, but without any suc- 
horse, but when fitted, Capt. Lutwidge finding! cess ; our utmost efforts not having moved the 
her too deep in the water to proceed to sea,|ships above three hundred yards to the west- 
with safety, obtained leave of the Admiralty) ward through the ice, at the same time that 
to put six guns on shore, to reduce the com-|they had been driven (together with the ice 





plement of men, and returna quantity of pro-| itself, to which they were fast) far to the NE 


visions proportionable to that reduction. On! 


the 4th of June they sailed, and on the 20th 
began to make use of Dr. Irving’s apparatus 
for distilling fresh water from the sea : repeat- 
ed trials gave us the most satisfactory proof of 
its utility : the water produced from it was 
perfectly free from salt, and wholesome, being 
used for boiling the ship’s provisions ; which 
convenience would alone be a desirable object 
in all voyages, independent of the benefit of 
so useful a rescurce in case of distress for wa-| 
ter. ‘lhe quantity produced every day vari- 
ed from accidental circumstances, but was! 
generally from thirty four to forty oa lons. | 
without any great addition of fuel. ‘T'wice| 
indeed the quantity produced was only twen-| 
ty-three gallons on each distillation; tliis 
amounts to more thana quart for each man, 
which, though not a plentiful allowance, is| 
much more than what is necessary for subsis-| 
tence. In cases of real necessity there was 
no reason to doubt that a much greater quan-! 
tity might be produced without an incon-| 
venient expense of fuel. 

After many ineffectual attempts up to the 
first of August to proceed, being in latitude 
80° 21, and longitude 18° 48, the Captain in 
his journal says, “ The ice pressed in fast ; 
there was not now the smallest opening: the 
twoships were within less than two lengths 


| 


of each other, separated by ice and neither| 
having room to turn. The ice which had| 
been all flat the day before, and almost level 


with the waters’ edge, wasnow in many pla- 
oS . 


and eastward, by the current; which had also 
forced the loose ice from the westward, be- 
tween the island, where it became packed, and 
as firm as the main body. 

On the 5th, the probability of getting the 
ships out appearing every hour less, and the 
season being already far advanced, some speedy 
resolution become necessary as to the steps to 
be taken for the preservations of the people. 
As the situation of the ships prevented us 
from seeing the state of the ice to the west- 
ward, by which our future proceedings must 
in a great measure be determined, I sent Mr. 
Walden, one of the midshipmen, with two 
pilots, to un island about twelve miles off: on 
his return they stated that the ice, though 


close all about us, was open to the westward 


round the point by which we came in. They 
aiso told me, that when upon the island they 
had the wind very fresh to the eastward, 
though where the ships lay it had been almost 
calm all day. This circumstance considerably 
lessened the hopes we had hitherto entertain- 


led of the immediate effect of an easterly wind 


in clearing the bay. We had but one alterna- 
tive; either patiently to wait the event of 
the weather upon the ships, in hopes of get- 
ting them cut, or to betake ourselves to the 
boats. The ships had driven into shoal water 
having but fourteen fathoms. Shou!d they, or 
the ice to which we were fast, take the ground 
they must he inevitably lost, and probably 
overset. ‘Ihe hopes of getting the ships out 
was not hastily to be relinquished, nor obsti- 
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nately adhered to, till all other means of re- 
treat were cut off Having no harbour to 
lodge them in, it would be impossible to win-| 
ter them here, with any probability of their 
being again serv iceable ; our provisions would | 
be very “short for such an undertaking, were| 
it otherwise feasible; and supposing, what} 
appeared impossible, that we couid get to the 
neurest rocks, and make some conveniencies 

for wintering, being now in an unfrequented 
part, where ships never even attempt to come 
we should have the same difficulties to encoun- 
ter the next year, without the same resources; 
the remains of the ships company, in all prob- 
ability, not in health; no provisions, and the sea 
not so open, this year having certainly been 
uncommonly clear. Indeed it could not have 
been expected that more than a very small 
part should survive the hardships of such a 
winter with every advantage; much less in 
our present situation. On the other hand, the 
undertaking to move so large a body for 
considerable a distance by boats, was not with- 
out very serious difficulties. Should we re- 
main much longer here, the bad weather must 
be expected to set in. The stay of the Dutch- 


SO 


IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 





men to the Northward is very doubtful; if the 
northern liarbours kept clear, they stay till | 
the beginning of September; but when the|t 
loose ice sets in, they quit them immediately. | 
I thought it proper to send for the officers of 
both ships, and informed them of my inten- 
tion of preparing boats for going away. | im- 
mediately hoisted out our boats, and” took 
every precaution in my power to make them 
secure and comfortable ; the fitting would ne- 

cessarily take up some days. The water 

shoaling, and the ships driving fast towards 
the rocks to the NE, lordered canvass bread- 
bags to be made, in case it should be necessa- 
ry very suddenly to betake ourselves to the 
boats: I also sent a. man with a lead and line 

to the northward, and another from the Car- 
cass to the eastward, to sound wherever they 

found cracks in the ice, that we might have 
notice before either the ships, or the ice to 
which they were fast, took the ground, as in 
that case. they must instantly have been 
crushed or overset. 

“ On the 7th, inthe morning I set out with 
the launch over the ice, she hauled much ea- 
sier than [ could have expected; we got her 
about two miles. I then returned with the 
people for their dinner. Finding the ice rath- 
er more open nearthe ships, I was encouraged 
to attempt moving them. The wind being 
easterly, though but little of it, we set the 


sails, and got the ships abouta mile to the 
westward. They moved indeed, but very 


slowly, and were not now by a great deal su 
far to the westward as where they? were 
beset. However, I keptall the sail uponthem 
to force through whenever the ice slacked the 
least. The people behaved very well in haul- 
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ing the boat; they seemed reconciled to 
the idea of quitting the ships, and to have 


the fullest confidence in their officers.— 
The boats could not without the greatest dili- 
gence be got to the water side before the four- 
teenth; if the situation of the ships did not 
alter by that time, I should not be justified in 
staying longer by them. In the mean time, 
[ resolved to carry on both attempts together, 
moving the boats constantly but without 
omitting an opportunity of getting the ships 
through. 

On the 8th, at half past four, I sent two pi- 
lots with three men to see the state of the 
ice tothe westward, that I might judge of the 
probability of getting the ships out. At nine 
they returned, and reported the ice to be very 
heavy and close, consisting chiefly of large 
fields. Between nine, and ten this morning, 
I set out with the people , and got the launch 
above three miles. ‘The weather being foggy 
and the people having worked hard, I thought 
it best to return on board between six and sev- 
en. ‘The shipshad in the mean time moved 
something through the ice, and the ice itself 
had drifted still more to the westward. At 
night there was little w ind, and a thick fog, so 
that I could not judge precisely of the advan- 
tages we had gained ; but! still feared that, 
however flattering, it was not such as to jus- 
tify my giving up the ideaof moving the 
boats, the season advancing so fast, the pre- 
servation of the ships being so uncertain, and 
the situation of the people so critical. 

On the 9th, we moved the ship a little 
through some small openings. In the after- 
noon, upon its clearing up, we were agreea- 
bly surprised to find the ships had driven 
much more than we could have expected to 
the westward. We worked hard all day, and 
got them something more to the westward 
through the ice; but nothing in comparison 
to what the ice itself had drifted. We got 
pust the launches; I sent a number of men 
for them, and got them on board. Between 
three and four in the morning the wind was 
westerly, and it snowed fast. The people ha- 
ving been much fatigued, we were obliged 
to desist from working for a few hours. ‘The 
progress which the ships had made through 
the ice was, however, avery fav ourable 
event ; the drift of the ice was an advantage 
that might be as suddenly lost, as it had been 
unexpectedly gained, byachange in the cur- 
rent; we had experienced the inefficacy of an 
easterly wind when far in the bay, and under 
the high land ; but having now got through 
so much ofthe ice, we began again to con- 
ceive hopes that a brisk gale from that quar- 
ter would soon e ffectually clear us. 

On the 10th, the wind springing up to the 
NNE in the morning, we set all the sail we 
could upon the ship, and forced her through 
a great deal of very heavy ice ; she struck of- 
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ten very hard, and with one stroke broke the 
shank of the best bower anchor. About noon 
we had got her through all the ice, and out to 
sea. I stood to the NW tomake the ice, and 
found the main body just where we left it. 
At three in the morning, with a good breeze 
easterly, we were standing to the westw ard, 
between the land and the ice, both in sight ; 
the weather hazy. 

On the llth, came to an anchor in the har- 
bour of Smeerenberg, to refresh the people af- 
ter their fatigues. We found here four of 
the Dutch ships, which we had left in the 
Norways when wesailed from Vogal Sang, 
and upon which I had depended for carrying 
the people home in case we had been obliged 
to quit the ships. In this sound there is good 
anchorage in thirteen fathoms, sandy bottom 
not far from the shore; it is well sheltered 
from all winds. The island close to which 
we lay is called Amsterdam Island, the west- 
ernmost pointof which is Hacluyt’s Head 
Land; here the Dutch used formerly to boil 
their whale-oil, and the remains of some con- 
veniences erected by them for that purpose 
are still visible. Once they attemped to 
make an establishment, and left some people 
to winter here, whoall perished. The Dutch 
ships still resort to this place for the latter sea- 
son ofthe whale fishery. The black moun- 
tains, white snow, and beautiful colour of the 
ice, make a romantic and uncommon picture. 
Large pieces frequently break off from the 
icebergs, and fall with great noise into the 
water: we observed one piece which had 
floated out intothe bay, and grounded in 
twenty-four fathoms; it was fifty feet high 
above the surface of the water, and of the same 
beautiful colour as the iceberg. 

“ We saw no springs or rivers, the water 
which we found in great plenty, being all pro- 
duced by the melting of the snow, from the 
mountains. During the whole time we were 
these latitudes, there was no thunder or light- 
ning. I must alsoadd, that I never found what 
is mentioned by Marten, (who is generally ac- 
curate in his observations, and faithful in his 
accounts) ofthe sun at midnight resembling 
in appearance the moon; I saw no difference 
in clear weather between the sun at midnight 
and any other time, but what arose from a dif. 


ferent degree of altitude, the brightness of 


the light appearing there, as well as else- 
where, to depend upon the obliquity of his 
rays. ‘The sky was in general loaded with 
hard white clouds; so that Ido not remem- 
ber to have ever seen the sun and the hori- 
zon both free from them even in the clearest 
weather. We could always perceive when 
we were approaching the ice, long before we 
saw it, by a bright appearance near the hori- 
zon, which the pilots called the blink of the 
ice. Hudson remarked, that the sea where 
he met with ice was blue; but the green sea 
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was free fromit. During the time that we 
were fastamongst the Seven Islands, we had 
frequent opportunities of observing the irresis- 
tible force of the large bodies of floating ice. 
We have often seen a piece of several acres 
square lifted up between two much larger 
pieces, and as it were becoming one with 
them ; and afterwards this piece so formed ac- 
ting in the same manner upon a second and 
third ; which would probably have continued 
to be the effect, till the whole bay had been 
so filled with ice that the different pieces 
could have had no motion, had not the stream 
taken an unexpected turn, and set the ice out 
of the bay. 

“On the 22nd, the season was sovery far 
advanced, and fogsas wellas gales of wind so 
much to be expected, that nothing more could 
now be done, had any thing been left untried. 
The summer appears to have been uncommon- 
ly favourable for our purpose, and afforded us 
the fullest opportunity of ascertaining repeat- 
edly the situation of that wall of ice, exten- 
ding for more than twenty degrees between 
the latitudes of eighty and eighty-one, Wwith- 
out the smallest appearance of any opening. 
“{ should here conclude the account of 
the voyage, had not some observations and 
experiments occurred on the passage home. 
“In steering to the southward we soon 
found the weather grow more mild, or rather 
toour feelings warm. August 24th, we saw 
Jupiter; the sight of a star was now become 
almost as extraordinary a phenomenon, as the 
sun at midnight, when we first got within the 
Arctic circle. The weather was very fine 
for some part of the voyage ; onthe 4th of Sep- 
tember, the water being perfectly smooth 
with a dead calm, I repeated with success the 
attempt I had made to get soundings in the 
main ocean at great depths, and struck 
ground in six hundred and eighty-three fath- 
oms, with circumstances that convince me | 
was not mistaken in the depth; the bottom 


September, when we were off Shetland, till 
the 24th, when we made Orfordness, we had 
very hard gales of wind with little intermis- 
sion, which were constantly indicated several} 
hours before they came on by the fall of the 
barometer, and rise of the manometer: this 
proved to me the utility of those instruments 
atsea. In one of these gales the hardest, I 
think, I ever was in, and-with the greatest sea, 
we lost three of our boats, and were obliged 
to heave two of our guns overboard, and bear 
away for some time, though near a lee shore, 
toclear the ship of water. In one of these 
gales on the 12th of September, Dr. Irving 
tried the temperature of the sea in that state 
of agitation, and found it considerably warm- 
er than that of the atmosphere. This observ- 
ation is the more interesting, as it agrees with 
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(I believe) before taken notice of or confirm- 
ed by experiment, in which he remarks, “that 
the sea becomes warmer by being agitated in 
waves.” 

The frequent and very heavy gales at the 
latter end of the year, confirmed me in the 
opinion, that the time of our sailing from Eng- 
land was the properest that could have been 
chusen. These gales are as common in the 
Spring as in the Autumn; there is every rea- 
son to suppose therefore, that at an early sea- 
son we should have met with the same bad wea- 
ther in going out, as we did on our return. The 
unavoidable necessity of carrying a quantity 
of additional stores and provisions, rendered 
the ships so deep in the water, that in heavy 

gales the boats, with many of the stores, must 
probably have been thrown overboard ; as we 
experienced on our way home, though the 
ships were then mnch lightened by the con- 
sumption of provisions, ‘and expenditure of 
stores. Suchaccidents in the outset must 
have defeated the voyage. Atthe time we 
sailed, added to the fine weather, we had the 
further advantage of nearly reaching the lati- 
tude of eighty without seeing ice, which the 
Greenlant ime n generally fall in with in the 
latitude of seventy-three or seventy-four.— 
Tiere was also most probability, if ever nav- 
igation should be practicable to the Pole, of 
finding the seaopen to the northward after 
the solstice ; the sun having then exerted thie 
full influence of his rays, though there was 
enough of the summer still remaining for the 
purpose of exploring the seas to the northward 
and westward of Spitsbergen. With these 
observations Capt. Phipps concludes his nar- 
rative. 

To seek for a passage by the North Pole 
Was among the objects committed to the ex- 
ertions of that great navigator Captain Cook, 
but their efforts led them to assert the utter 
impossibility of effecting it. Passing over 
other attempts, we shall proceed to a narra- 
tion of the circumstances which attended the 
efforts of Lieut. Parry in the First Voyage 
which was committed to his superintendence. 

The spirit and capacity manifested by him 
when he accompanied Capt. Ross, led the go- 
vernment to select him in another attempt at 
discovery of a passage into the Pacific ; ac- 
cordingly he was appointed to command a 
bomb vessel called the Hecla, of three hun- 
dred and seventy-five tons burthen, and put 
into commission on the 21st of January 1819. 
A gun brig, named the Griper, was also ap- 
pointed to this service and the command given 
to Lieut. Liddon, with orders to obey Lieut. 
Parry’s directions. Both ships underwent a 
thorough repair, and every mode was adopted 
to strengthen their timbers and enable them to 
encounter the rough and tempestuous seas 
they were to explore. The officers and crew 
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the seamen who had sailed with Capt. Ross 
entered themselves for the present voyage, 
more expert and qualified seamen were not to 
be found. Every thing which former experi- 
ence could suggest, and which money and ef- 
fort could produce, was adopted for the come 
fort of the crew and to render the voyage 
successful. Upwards of one hundred chal- 
drons of coals were taken in as ballast. Abun- 
dance of warm clothing was also provided to 
be used when necessary, and a quantity of 
such articles as it was supposed would be ac- 
ceptable to any of the natives of the different 
places they might visit. . 

That the most satisfactory assurances might 
be procured of proper attention being paid to 
every arrangement, the first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and “others high in office visited the 
vessels previous to their sailing. 

All the preparations were completed early 
in the month of April and the vessels now only 
waited fora wind to take them down the ri- 
ver. The following is a statement of the 

completement of each, with the rank they 
held, 


Names of the officers, &c. who sailed on 
board the two ships. 


On board the Hecla. 
Lieut. William Edward Parry, Commander. 


Capt. Edward Sabine, R. A., Astronomer. 

.| Frederick William Beechey, Lieutenant. 
John Edwards, . . . . . Surgeon. 
Alexander Fisher, . . . As’nt Surgeon, 
William Harvey Hooper, Purser. 


Messrs. Nias, Dealey, Pal- 
mer, Ross, and Bushnan, 


Midshipnien. 


James Halse, . . . . . Clerk. 
James Scallon, . . . . . Gunner. 
Jacob Swansea, . . . . Boatswain. 
William Wallis, . . . . Carpenter. 


Other officers and seamen, 43. 
On board the Griper. 


Lieut. Liddon, . . . . . Commander. 
H. P.Hoppner, . . . . . Lieutenant. 
Charles James Beverly, . . Surgeon. 
Messrs. Reid, Skene, and Tee 
Griffith, : Midshipmen. 
Cyrus Wakeham, . . . . Clerk. 
With 29 inferior officers and seamen. 


The following instructions for his general 
conduct were issued to Capt. Parry by the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 


By the Commissioners for executing the 
Office of Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 
de. 


WHEREAS we have thought fit to appoint 


you to the command of an Expedition, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to discover a North- 
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Ocean; you are hereby required and directed 
to put to sea in tle Hecla, and, in company 
with the Griper, which, with her commander 
Lieutenant Liddon, has been placed under 
your orders, make the best of your way to the 
entrance of Davis’ Strait. 

On your arrival in this Strait, your further 
proceedings must be regulated chiefly by the 
position and extent of the ice; but, on finding 
it sufficiently open to perinit your approach to 
the western shores of the Strait, and your ad- 
vance to the northward as far as the opening 
into Sir James Lanecaster’s Sound, you are to 
proceed in the first instance to that part of the 
coast, and use your best endeavours to explore 
the bottom of that Sound, or, inthe event of 
its proving a strait opening to the westward, 
you are touse all possible means, Consistently 
with the safety of the two ships, to pass 
through it, and arcertain its direction and 
communications; and if it should be found to 
connect itself with the northern sea, you are 
to make the best of your way to Behring’s 
Strait. 

If, however, you should ascertain that there 
is no passage through Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound, but that it is enclosed by continuous 
land, or so completely biocked up with ice as 
to afford no hope of a passage through it, you 
are in that case to proceed to the northward 
and in like manner examine Alderman Jones’s 
Sound. Failing to find a passage through 
this Sound, you are te niake the best of your 

way to Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound, which is 
described by Baffin as the largest in the whole 
bay; and carefully explore, as far as practi- 
cable, every part of it, as weli as of any 
strait you may discover, leading from it into 
any other sea. On failing to make a passage 
through this Sound, you are to return to the 
southward down Baffin’s Bay, and endeavour 
iomake your way through Cumberland Strait 
or any opening in that neighbourhoed which 
may lead you to the seasadjoining the eastern 
or northern coast of America; you are then, 
by whatever course you may have reached 
these seas, to pursue your voyage along that 
coast to the northward or westward to Beh- 

ring’s Strait. 

We have hitherto supposed that, on your 
first arrival in Davis’ Strait, the navigation to 
the northward shal] be found praetieable. If, 
however, you should find the contrary to be 
the case, and that the sea towards the western 
side of the Strait is so loaded with iee, as to 
render it difficult and dangerous for the ships 
to proceed so far to the northward as Lancas 
ter Sound, at so early a period of the season ; 
it may be ‘edviscable, in that case, to endea- 
vour in the first instance, to examine Cum- 
berland Strait, or any other opening that may 


be likely to bring you to the eastern coast of 


America, in preference to the loss of time and 


ed in persevering too anxiously in the attempt 
to get to Lancaster Sound; and should you, 
on your first reaching Davis’ Strait, tind it to 
be impracticable to make your way up the 
western side of the Strait to that Sound, or 
even to Cumberland Strait, you will under- 
stand, that you are at liberty to proceed to- 
wards those places, going round by a more 
easterly track, if the state of the ice, and all 
other circumstances, should induce you to 
think it most advisable to do so. Thus, al- 
though the track, which we wish you to pur- 
sue, if practicable, is pointed out; you will, 

nevertheless, pereeive, that the course to be 
finally adopted by you for getting to the north- 
ward, i is, in fact, left to your own discretion, 
on acareful examination into the state of the 
ice on your arrival in Davis’ Strait; always 
bearing in mind, that itis an important object 
of the Expedition, that Lancaster Sound be 
thoroughly examined by you, and afterwards 
those of Jones and Smith, if yon should have 
failed in previously finding a passage to the 
westward, 

Should you be so suceessful as to find a pas- 
sage to the westward, it will be advisable to 
make the best of your way, without stopping 
to examine any part of the northern coast of 
America, to Behring’s Strait; and if you 


,{should fortunately accomplish your vassage 


through that Strait, you are then to proceed 
to Kamtseatka (if you think you ean do so 
without risk of being shut up by the ice on. 
that coast), for the purpose of delivering to the 
Russian Governor, duplicates of all the Jour- 
nals and other documents which the passage 
may have supplied, with a request that they 
may be forwarded over-land to St. Peters- 
burgh, to be conveyed from thence to Lon- 
don. From Kamtseatka you will proceed to 
the Sandwich Islands’ or Canton, or such oth- 
er place as you may think proper, to refit ihe 
ships end refresh the crews; and, if during 
your stay at such place, a safe opportunity 
should occur of sending papers to England, 
you should send ¢uplieates by such convey- 
ance. And,after having refitted and refresh- 
ed, you are to lose no time in returning to 
England, by such route as you may deem most 
convenient. 

If, at any period of your voyage, but partic- 
ularly after you shall have doubled the north- 
eastern extremity of America, the seasons 
shall be so far advanced as to make it unsafe 
to navigate the ships, on account of the long 
nights having set in, and the sea not being 
free from ice; and the health of your crews, 
the state of the ships, and al} concurrent cir- 
cumstances, should combine to induce you to 
{prin the resolution of wintering in those re- 
gions, you are touse your best endeavours to 
discover a sheltered and safe harbour, where 
the ships may be placed in security for the 





danger to the ships, which might be occasion- 





winter; taking such measures for the health 
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and comfort of the people committed to your 
charge, as the materials with which you are 
supplied fur housing-in the ships, or hutting 
the men on shore, may enable youtodo. And, 
if you shall find it expedient to resort to this 
measure, and you should meet with any in- 
habitants, either Esquimaux or Indians, near 
the place where you winter, you are to en- 
deavour, by every means in your power, to 
cultivate a friendship with them, by making 
them presents of such articles as you may be 
supplied with, and which may be useful or 
agreeable tothem. You will, however, take 
care not to suffer yourself to be surprised by 
them, but use every precaution, and be con- 
stantiy on your guard against any hostility. 

You will endeavour to prevail on them, by 
such reward, and to be paid in such manner, 
as you may think best to answer the purpose, 
to carry toany of the settlements of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, or of the North-\West 
Company, an account of your situation and 
proceedings; with an urgent request that it 
may be forwarded to England with the utmost 
possible despatch. 

In an undertaking of this description, much 
must, of course, be always left to the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer; and, as the 
objects of this Expedition have been fully ex- 
plained to you, and you have already had some 
experience on service of this nature, we are 
convinced we cannot do better than leave it to 
your judgment, when on the spot, in the 
event of your not making a passage this sea- 
son, cither to winter on the coast, with the 
view of following up next season, any hopes 
or expectations which your observations this 
year may lead to entertain, or to return to 
England, to report to us the result of such ob- 
servations; always recollecting our anxiety 
for the health, comfort, and safety of yourself, 
your officers, and men; and further consider- 
ing how far the advantage of starting next 
season from an advanced position, may not be 
counterbalanced by what may be suffered du- 
ring the winter, and by the want of such re- 
freshment and refitting, as would be afforded 
by your return to England. 

We deem it right to caution you against 
suffering the two vessels placed under your 
orders to separate, except in the event of ac- 
cident or unavoidable necessity, and we desire 
rou to keep up the most unreserved communi- 

ations with the commander of the Griper; 
Pacing in him every proper confidence, and 
aquainting him with the general tenor of 
yor orders, and with your views and inten- 
tios, from time to time, in the execution of 
thei ; that the service may have the full ben- 
efit € your united efforts in the prosecution 
of suh a service; and that, in the event of 
unavolable separation, or of any accident to 
yours) Lieut. Liddon may have the advan- 
tage of -nowing up to the latest practicable 





period, all your ideas and intentions, relative 
to a satisfactory completion of this interesting 
undertaking. 


We also recommend, that as frequent an 
exchange take place, as conveniently may be, 
of the observations made in the two ships; 
that any scientific discovery made by the one 
be, as quickly as possible, communicated for 
the advantage and guidance of the other, in 
making their future observations ; and to in- 
crease the chance of the observations of both 
being preserved. 


We have caused a great variety of valuable 
instruments to be put oc board the ships under 
your orders; of which you will be furnished 
with a list, and for the return of which you 
will be held responsible; and we have also, 
at the recommendation of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society, ordered to be 
received on board the Hecla, Captain Sabine, 
of the Roval Artillery, who is represented to 
us as a gentleman well skilled in Astronomy, 
Natural History, and various branches of 
knowledge to assist vou in making such ob- 
servations as may tend to the improvement of 
Geography and Navigation, and the advance- 
ment of science in general. Among other 
subjects of scientific inquiry, you will partic- 
ularly direct your attention to the variation 
and inclination of the magnetic needle, and 
the intensity of the magnetic force; you will 
endeavour to ascertain how far the needle may 
be affected by the atmospherical electricty, 
and what eff-ct may be produced on the elec- 
trometer and magnetic needle on the appear- 
ance of the Aurora Borealis. You will keep 
a correct register of the temperature of the 
air, and of the sea, at the surface and at dif- 
ferent depths. You will cause the dip of the 
horizon to be frequently observed by the dip 
sector, invented by Dr. Wollaston; and as- 
certain what cffect may be produced by meas- 
uring that dip across fields of ice, as compared 
with its measurement ecross the surface of 
the open sea. You will also cause frequent 
observations to be made for ascertaining the 
refraction, and what effect may be produced 
by observing an object, either celestial or ter- 
restrial, over a field of ice, as compared with 
objects observed over a surface of wa- 
ter; together with such other meteorological 
remarks as you may have opportunities of 
making. You are to attend particularly to 
the height, direction, and strength of the tides, 
and to the set and velocity of the currents; 
the depth and soundings of the sea, and the 
nature of the bottom; for which purpose you 
are supplied with an instrument better calcu- 
lated to bring up substances than the lead 
usually employed for this purpose. 

And you are to understand that although 
the finding a passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is the main object of this expedition ; 
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yet, that the ascertaining the correct position 
of the different points of the land on the 
western shores of Baffin’s Bay, and the differ- 
ent observations you may be enabled to make 
with regard to the magnetic influence in that 
neighborhood supposed to be so near the posi- 
tion of one of the great magnetic poles of the 
earth, as well as such other observations as 
you may have opportunities of making in Nat- 
ural History, Geography, &c. in parts of the 
globe, &c. little kaown, must prove most val- 
uable and interesting to the science of our 
country ; and we, therefore, desire you to give 
your unremitting attention, and to call that of 
all the officers under your command, te these 
points; as being objects likely to prove of al- 
most equa! importance to the principal one 
before mentioned, of. ascertaining whether 
there exist any passage to the northward, from 
the one ocean to the other. 

For the purpose, nut only of ascertaining 
the set ofthe currents in the Arctic Seas, but 
also of affording more frequent chances of 
hearing of your progress, we desire that you 
do, frequently after you have passed the lati- 
tude of 75 degrees north, and once every day, 
when you shall be in an ascertained current; 
throw overbourd a bottle, closely sealed, and 
containing a paper stating the date and posi- 
tion at which it is launched ; and you will give 
similar orders to the Commander of the Gri- 
per, to be executed in case of separation ; and, 
for this purpose, we have caused, each ship to 
be supplied with papers, on which is printed 
in several languages, a request, that whoever 
may find it should take measures for transmit- 
ting it to this office. 

And although you are not to be drawn 
aside from the main object of the service on 
which you are employed, as long as you may 
be enabled to make any progress; yet, when- 
ever you may be impeded by the ice, or find 
it necessary to approach the coasts of the con- 
tinent or islands, you are to cause views of 
bays, harbours, headlands, &c, to be carefully 
taken, to illustrate and explain the track of 
the vessels, or such charts as you may be able 
to make; in which duty you will be assisted 
by Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner, whose 
skill in drawing is represented to be so con- 
siderable, as to supersede the necessity of ap- 
pointing professioual diaughtsmen. 

You are to make use of every means in 
your power to collect and preserve such spe- 
cimens of the animal, mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms as you can conveniently stow on 
board the ships; and of the larger animals you 
are to cause accurate drawings to be made, 
to accompany and elucidate the descriptions 
of them; in this, as well as in every other 
part of your scientific duty, we trust that you 
will receive material assistance from Captain 
Sabine. 

In the event of any irreparable accident 


happening to either of the two ships, you are 
to cause the officers and crew of the disabled 
ship to be removed into the other; and with 
her singly to proceed in prosecution o! the 
voyage, or return to England, according as 
circumstances shall appear to require ; under- 
standing that the officers and crews of both 
ships are hereby authorized and required to 
continue to perform their duties, according to 
their respective ranks and stations, on board 
either ship to which they may be su removed, 
in the event of an occurrence of this nature. 
Should, unfortunately, your own ship be the 
one disabled, you are, in that case, to take the 


any fatal accident happening to yourself, 
Lieut. Liddon is hereby authorized to take the 
command of the Hecla, placing the officer of 
the expedition who may then be next in sen- 
jority to him in command of the Griper; also, 
in the event of your own inability by sickness 
or otherwise, at any period of this service, to 
continue to carry these [nst:uctions into exe- 
cution, you are to transfer them to the officer 
the next in command to you employed on the 
Expedition, who is hereby required to execute 
them in the best manner he can. for the at- 
tainment of the several objects in view. 

His Majesty’s Government having ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Franklin to the command 
of an expedition to explore the northern coast 
of North America, from the mouth of the 
Copper-mine River of Hearne, it would be 
desirable, in the event of your touching on 
that coast, to leave some testimonial of your 
having been there, with the date, and such 
circumstances as you may find convenient, 
for the lieutenant’s information ; and you will 
do the same wherever you may stop on that 
coast, by erecting a pole, having a flag, or 
some other mark, by which it may be distin- 
guished at a distance, (and you should endea- 
vour to place such mark on the situation in 
which it may be most extensively visible,) 
and burying a bottle at the foot of it, or other- 
wise, containing an abstract of your proceed- 
ings and future intentions; corresponding in- 
structions having been given to Lieutenant 
Franklin to leave a similar notice at any con- 
venient part of the coast which he may dis- 
cover between the mouth of the said river and 
the eastern part of North America. 

You are, while executing the service 
pointed out in these Instructions, to take eve 
ry opportunity that may offer of acquaintiry 
our Secretary, for our information, with yor 
progress: and on your arrival in Englad, 
you are immediately to repair to this offics 10 
order to lay before us a full account of our 
proceedings in the whole course of yourvOy- 
age; taking care, before you leave theship, 
to demand from the officers, petty olcets, 
and all other persons on board, the igs and 





journals they may have kept; togetht with 
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any drawings or charts they may have made; 
which are all to be sealed up; and you will 
issue similar directions to Lieutenant Liddon 
and his officers, &c.; the said logs, journals, 
or other documents, to be thereafter disposed 
of as we may think proper to determine. 


Given under our hands the Ist day of May, 
1819. 
(Signed) MELVILLE, 
G. Moore, 
G. CockBurn. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
(Signed) J. W. Croker. 


To Lieutenant William Edward 
Parry, Commanding His Ma- 
jesty’s Ship the Hecna. 


The wind continuing contrary during the 
remainder of the month of April, the two ships 
were towed down to North-fleet by steam 
boats, on the 4th of May, and on the 10th they 
took their departure from the Nore. As they 
crossed the Atlantic, a bottle was thrown 
overboard daily, according to the instructions 
which Capt. Parry received from the Lords 
of the Admiralty, containing a printed paper 
stating the date and situation of the ships. A 
request in six different languages was added 
requesting any person who found it to send it 
to the secretary of the Admiralty at London, 
and to state the time and place at which the 
bottle was found. 

The Hecla was found to be a much supe- 
rior sailor to the Griper; and she often had 
to take the latter vessel in tow or to lay by 
for her coming up. 

On the 4th of June, being King George the 
Third’s birth-day, an additional allowance of 
grog was served to each mess, that they 
might drink their sovereign’s health. Onthe 
18th they first saw the ice, and not long after 
noticed several icebergs, or large piles or 
mountains of ice. On the 24th a succession 
of icebergs were observed extending several 
miles, and the intermediate spaces were 
covered with ice beyond where the eye could 
reach. 

On the 25th the ships were completely 
surrounded with ice and immovable; and con- 
tinued in this state till the 30th, when after 
great efforts they succeeded in extricating 
the ships, but with some serious damage to 
the vessels. On the 3d of July, they again 
fell in with a succession of icebergs and the 
sea running high and dashing against them, 
had a very terrific appearance. The ice was 
so thick that the Griper had not power to 
force her way, but followed in the track of 
the Hecla; and oftentimes the boats were 
occupied in towing the ships into the open 
sea. 

Herds of sea horses were seen, which were 
so tame that the boats came often within a 
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few yards of them before the crew fired, 
‘They also saw several bears, some of which 
they killed; these animals however some- 
times attacked the boats and put the crews 
into an alarm. 

On the 18th of July, the ships had a most 
arduous duty in passing through the ice, and 
one of the boats, in which was Mr. Palmer 
one of the midshipmen, was upset. The crew 
escaped by getting on the ice. 

On the 21st having proceeded as far as the 
73d degree of latitude, and perceiving no pos- 
sibility of a passage from the closeness of the 
ice, they altered their course, aud the ships 
were worked through the ice by hawsers, and 
from the crow’s nest, (an enclosement of 
wood at the mast head) no opening could be 
discovered. At length on the 25th, a small 
opening appeared, and the ships were warped 
through the ice. Every effort was now used 
to get the ships through the ice, to Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound. 

On the 29th they got inte the latitude of 
73° 51’ and longitude 67° 47’, and the wind 
blowing strong, the ice dispersed, and the 
ships sailed upwards of sixty miles, and soon 
entered Sir James Lancaster's Sound. They 
now found great numbers of large whales 
swimming around them, and were exhilarated 
at the knowledge that by perseverance sti- 
mulated by a confidence of success, they had 
reached their present destination a month ear- 
lier than Capt. Ross had done. 

On the 31st the ships stood in for Posses- 
sion Bay, and noticed a flag staff which had 
been erected the preceding year by Captain 
Ross’s people. Mr. Fisher the assistant sur- 
geon, on going a few miles up the country, 
perceived the marks of human feet, and no- 
ticed marks that the Esquimaux had at some 
former period visited this spot. 

They now proceeded to sail up Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, and made considerable 
way. In attempting to take in some ice 
which was to supply the want of water, one 
of the boats was upset by the fall of a large 
piece of ice, as the men were occupied in 
breaking it off. Being anxious to proceed, 
and the Griper being a heavy sailor, Captain 
Parry determined to proceed without her: 
and giving Lieutenant Liddon directions how 
to proceed and appointing 85° west, and the 
middle of the sound as a place of rendezvous 
the Hecla bent her way with a press of sail 
to determine the possibility of a passage this 
way into the Arctic sea. The efforts now 
making arrested the attention of all on board: 
officers and seamen crowded the rigging, aud 
every eye was fixed in anxious expectation. 
The place called the crow’s nest, which as 
before observed, was an enclosed place, at the 
mast head, from whence the appointed per- 
son might keep a good look out, continually 
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presented themselves to their notice. The 
sea was free from ice, and many on board 
were now calculating upon seeing Icy Cape. 

The ships continued to make daily progress 
up Lancaster Sound sometimes boring their 
way through long tracks of ice, and in foggy 
weather. They passed various islands, to 
which Capt. Parry gave names, and advanced 
westward as fast as the unfavourable winds 
would permii to the lat. of 74°, longitude 100°. 


The sea before them appeared as one field of 
ice, excepting a small channel of sufficient| 


breadth to admit the passage of the ships. 
On the 28th of August they reached an 


. island toe which Capt. Parry gave the name of 


Byam Martin’s Island, in latitude of 75° 3’, 
longitude 103° 44’. Capt. Sabine, Mr. Ross, 
Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Fisher went on shore ; 
after which a thick fog coming on, guns were 
continually fired as signals from the ships. 
On returning the gentlemen stated that they 
had seen the remains of several Esquimaux 
huts and found the island more fertile than 
any land they had noticed in the polar regions. 
Tracks of the musk ox and rein deer were 
also visible in many places which showed that 
these animals had lately been in these parts 

The ships coutinued to advance with great 
confidence to the 29th, when they found Jand 
to the northward arresting their progress; to 
the southward the ice appeared as an obstruc- 
tion; the compass had long ceased to fulfil 
its office,—a thick fog enveloped them in 
darkness, so that the ships could see each 
other only at intervals and then only at a short 
distance. After some hours, the weather so 
far cleared as to enable them to discover a 
track through the ice, which lay ahead, and 
some appearance ofan open sea at a distance. 
The ships were often in the foggy weather in 
the habit of taking each other as the point to 
sail by. The Hecla keeping the Griper di- 
rectly astern and the Griper keeping the 
Hecla right ahead; thus steering one ship by 
the other. 

On the Ist of September a breeze spring- 
ing up and the ice clearing away the ships 
shaped their course tothe westward. On the 
following day they had sight of a star, being 
the only one they had seen for near two 
months, by which it tust be manifest what 
fogs they had met with. The ships received 
now some heavy blows from the ice, although 
they were from loose and broken pieces 
through which the ships were now making 
their passage. Finding they could not get to 
the westward, they stood in for land, and a 
large party, from both ships went on shore 
with a view to kill deer. They had however 
but little success, although it appeared evi- 
dently that several musk oxen and deer had 
been on the spot, and the place was in a high 
state of vegetation; quantities of hair and 
wool being observed in different parts. They 


found several heads of the musk ox, and saw 
two deer, but they kept at too great a dis- 
tance from the party to afford them the op- 
portunity of killing them. The latitude was 
74° 58’, and their longitude 107° 3’. At this 
place a bottle was buried containing the 
names of the ships and other particulars, 

The approaches of winter now began to be 
manifest, the main ice approaching towards 
the shore, and contracting the space through 
which the ships could make their way. They 
were now making little progress, and were 
impressed with the great probability that they 
should have to pass a long winter somewhere 
near their present station; still however they 
took advantage of all opportunities of proceed - 
ing, and at a few minutes after nine o’clock 
in the evening of the fourth of September 
crossed the meridian of 110° W from Green- 
wich, and in the latitude of 74° 44’, by which 
they became entitled to a reward voted by 
the parliament of five thousand pounds. This 
sum had been offered by the government un- 
der the authority’ of an act of parliament to 
encourage the efforts for a discovery of a NW 
passage, and to commemorate the circum- 
stance an headland on Melville Island which 
they had just passed was called Bounty Cape. 

On the following day, being Sunday the 
5th, Capt. Parry assembled the men on deck 
and gave them an official notification that 
they were entitled to the before mentioned 
reward, and then took occasion to urge them 
to use every effort to proceed further before 
the winter advanced, as then he said, he 
doubted not of effecting, the ensuing summer, 
the passage they were particularly sent to 
explore, or determine its impossibility. He 
sents a message of like purport to Lieut. Lid- 
don, and ordered an additional allowance of 
meat and beer on the occasion. 

The ships at this time lay in a bay to which 
Capt. Parry gave the name of Hecla and 
Griper Bay, and the winds increasing, the 
vessels were brought to anchor in seven fath- 
oms water, having not till now dropped anch- 
or since the ships left the coast of Norfolk in 
England. 

On the 6th the boats were sent to bring on 
board some moss peat which was substituted 
for coals, and the wind moderating, the ships 
made sail round a cape a short distance, but on 
exploring the sea arcund it appeared manifest 
that no passage to the westward could be ef- 
fected. On the 7tha herd of animals, supposed 
to be musk oxen, were seen feeding, and two 
white hares were killed by some of the officers. 

On the 8th the ships were towed in shore 
and on the {th the ice was so close as to pre- 
clude all chance of the ships being able to 
move. ‘T'wo large bodies of ice called ice- 
bergs, which were aground near the shore, 
formed bays, in which the Hecla and Griper 
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pieces of floating ice and other dangers. Three 
days after Mr. Dealy shot a musk ox, but the 
sme]] was unpleasant,and none seemed to relish 
the flesh as food. The Hecla was moved farther 
in shore, which'was a fortunate circumstance, 
as the iceberg was driven from its situation. } 

On the 10th Mr. Fife and part of the crew 
of the Griper were sent in pursuit of rein-deer 
whose footsteps they had noticed. Night 
came on without any appearance of their re- 
turn,and considerable anxiety was felt for their 
safety. Early in the following morning 
therefore, a party was sent in search of them; 
but a heavy fall of snow coming on, all traces 
of the former party were lost, and these latter 
persons missed their road back, and it was 
not till after dark, and rockets were fired from 
the ship, that they were able to get back, in 
a state of great distress and suffering, after a 
fruitless search for their companions. Anoth- 
er night of distressing anxiety was passed and 
parties were again sent on the look-out. In| 
the mean time a large mast with a flag was| 
erected on an adjacent hill, and smalier poles 
with directions attached to them were stuck 
up, stating that provisions would be found un- 
der the flag staff. But it was nottill the 13th 
after they had been absent four days, that any 
of the party were discovered. 

Mr. Fife’s party consisted of himselfand six 
men; and after they had wandered for three 
days they observed the flag staff at a great 
distance. Here a difference of opinion arose 
whether what they saw was a pole erected be- 
fore they had set out, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ships, or was intended for their 
guidance ; and their opinions on this circum- 
stance so differed, that four of the party pro- 
ceeded towards the signal post, and Mr. Fife, 
and two of the seamen, believing it to be the 
staff which had been erected previous to their 
journey, took a quite different route. The 
four men after a journey of much fatigue 
reached the flag staff, and partaking of the 
provisions and some rum placed there, they 
attempted to proceed, and perceiving foot- 
steps, fell in with a party under Mr. Nias, 
who were in search of them. The distress of 
the officers and men was increased, in the 
apprehension that Mr. Fife and the two sail- 
ors would perish. A new party were just 
on the point of setting out, when advice was 
brought that they were found. 

Every attention was now paid to the situation 
of such of the lost party as appeared to be in 
danger. Some of them were severely frost bit- 
en, and all of them ina state of great exhaus- 
tation; but every attention being paid to their 
situation, they all recovered in a few days. 
This circumstance gave name to a point of 
land which was in consequence called Cape 
Providence. 

On the 16th the weather being clear, the 
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Providenee. A large piece of ice, which drift- 
ed from the shore, ran so close to the Hecla 
as to strike her violently,and lifted up her rud- 
der. The ships continued to sail near the 
land on the following day. 

From this time to the 21st, the ships sailed 
with difficulty through the small openings 
which occasionally were discovered, and 
sometimes passed through the new ice which 
was gathering round very fast. The Griper 
was torced on shore by a powerful body of ice. 
In this dilemma it appeared necessary to 
lighten her in order to get her afloat. For- 
tunately the wind drove the ice from the 
shore, and the tide rising, the vessel was got 
afloat. ‘The near approach of winter, and the 
many hindrances which daily presented them- 
selves, now manifested the necessity of seek- 
ing the mest eligible situation for the ships to 
be stationed till the ensuing summer. With 
this view, on the 22nd the ships weighed an- 
chors, and steered towards Hecla and Griper 
Bay, at which place they had seen the most 
proper situation to place the ships during the 
winter. ‘The ice now accumulated so fast, 
that they began to fear the ships would be 
frozen in during the night, and that they 
might not reach the harbour. Capt. Parry 
manned a boat, and accompanied by another 
from the Griper, and the wind favouring them 
by opening a passage, they landed on the 
west side of the harbour, and made a sional 
for the ships to make towards it. A body of 
fixed ice of several inches thick had formed 
in the harbonr, and it appeared that to bring 
the ships into a place of security, it would be 
necessary to cut a channel through it, for the 
length of two miles. ‘They made holes through 
the ice at different places, and found the 
depth of this intended channel to be several 
fathoms. On the 24th the ships were brought 
into a proper situation for commencing the 
opening, and Capt. Parry ordered a party to 
sound and mark the most proper way for the 
channel to be cut. ‘The opening of this pas- 
sage was a work of immense labour and fa- 
tigue, and on the second morning of the at- 
tempt, the opening through which the ships 
had passed was found so much frozen, that 
they were obliged to force the pieces of ice 
which were now cut to form the channel, un- 
der the great body of ice; to effect which 
several] of the crew stood on one end of the 
pieces, while others with ropes raised the op- 
posite end. In accomplishing this, the men 
stood up to their knees in water. On the 
third day the canal was completely cut, and 
the ships were warped into their proper sta- 
tions, and the captain named the place Win- 
ter Harbour. 

Having thus placed the ships, they had now 
time to reflect on the various difficulties which 
they might expect to encounter in the course 
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intercourse with others, dark and dreary 
days and nights to be passed, and no means of 
recreation or comfort to be procured, excepting 
what the ships’ stores afforded ; much depend- 
ed upon the management and forethought of 
the officers in command: to this end regula- 
tions for the maintenance of good order and 
for promoting the health of the crews were 
issued. ‘The decks were roofed over with a 
a wadding tilt, and every mode was adop- 
ted to shelter the crew from the snow and 
wind. ‘They were also cleared, so as to afford 
room for the crews to walk when the severity 
of the weather might prevent them from tak- 
ing exercise on shore. 

A house was built for the reception of the 
clocks and mathematical instruments which 
had been brought out. This was erected 
with some labour, as the ground was so froz- 
en as to be opened with difficulty. It was 
however at length so built and lined with 
moss, as to sustain a warm temperature at the 
severest part of the winter. 

Attention was paid to adopt all useful reg- 

‘ulations to promote the health of the crews, 
who at this time, with a few exceptions, were 
ip as health and spirits as when they 
quitted their native country. Stoves were 
erected, and stove pipes so placed, as to im- 
part heat and convey the warm air between 
the decks. Beer was brewed of the essence 
of malt and hops, until the weather became so 
severe that the liquor would not ferment.— 
Donkin’s preserved meat, sour crout, pickles, 
and vinegar was issued. Lime juice and su- 
gar, mixed with water, was supplied to the 
men. Attention was paid to their clothing, 
and the men were daily mustered and exam- 
ined by the proper officers. The bedding, 
also, was regularly examined. The medical 
officers examined every man at stated times, 
to observe if any appearances of an unhealthy 
character was manifested. 

To prevent a state of inactivity, Capt. Par- 
ry proposed to the officers to establish a course 
of theatrical amusements; which being read- 
ily acceded to, Lieutenant Beechey was ap- 
pointed to superintend tiie performances, and 
on the 5th of November, the ships’ crew were 
amused by a theatrical exhibition. A News- 
paper was also established and published 
weekly under the conduct of one of the offi- 
cers, to which they gave the name of the 
North Georgia Gazette and Winter Chroni- 
cle. These various contrivances were adopt- 
ed and pursued that the minds of the people 
might be occupied during the many dark and 
dreary months they had to remain frozen up 
in Winter Harbour. 

Before the close of the month of October, 
the sea was completely frozen over, and pre- 
sented to the eye one solid and compact field 
of unmoveable ice. They saw several rein 
deer, and a white bear pursued one of the 





crew to the ships, where some of the people 
fired at, and wounded him, but nevertheless 
he made hisescape. On the 10th of October, 
a party went in pursuit of some rein deer; 
and staying out until the night set in, consider- 
able apprehension was excited on their behalf, 
and others went in search of them, and rockets 
fired to direct them the way. One man was 
found in tiat state of insensibility which ex- 
cessive cold induces; his hands were frost 
bitten, and probably he would have perished, 
but for the assistance of those sent in pursuit 
of them. His fingers were become stiff, and 
it was afterwards necessary to take off three 
of them. Some of the gentlemen who went 
on this party were so affected as to appear in 
a state of idiocity; but on being taken into 
the cabin and properly attended to, they soon 
recovered their useful faculties. In conse- 
quence of this circumstance, directing posts 
were erected on different high parts, pointing 
to the ships. 

About the middle of October, the snow dur- 
ing a hard gale of wind, drifted with such 
force that it was found necessary to keep un- 
der the coverings erected, and to extend a line 
from ship to ship, and from the ships to the 
shed erected on the land, as the sight was in- 
terrupted by the accumulation of the snow. 
The deer about this time accumulated in con- 
siderable numbers, probably it being the time 
of their departure from these regions. Par- 
ties who went out afterwards with their guns 
to kill game, returned without discovering 
animals of any kind. The party had now about 
five hours of day-light, the remainder of the 
twenty-four were marked by its absence. A 
peculiar sensation attended the touching of any 
inetallic substance, tending to produce a kind 
of pain as when a person had passed his hand 
on heated iron. 

In the beginning of Noverrber the sun took 
his departure for the winter months; and to 
excite a spirit of activity, and present a means 
of exciting attention among the crew, the 
farce of Miss in her Teens was performed by 
different officers of the ships. ‘lhe prepara- 
tions necessary for the occasion occupied a few 
days of their time, and tended to their health 
and diversion; these kinds of amusements 
were afterwards repeated. Half the month 
of December had now passed away, and it 
was become extremely difficult to use some of 
the instruments; for if on looking through 
the glasses any breath escaped from the mouth 
of the party, it became converted into a coat 
of ice on the glass. The vivid light. of the 
Aurora Borealis was now constantly visiting 
them, and afforded most interesting subjects 
for their observation. ‘The vinegar became 
frozen, the lemon juice, which had been care- 
fully packed in bottles, froze, and the bottles 
burst. They had a few gallons of concentra- 
ted vinegar, which resisted the operation of 
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the frost, at least it only assumed the consist-| ing its lights in the most wonderful manner. 


ency of lard. 


During the whole time of their staying here 
= a ’ 


One half the winter passed away and they! though these northern lights continually ap- 
approached the new year, without having ex-| peared, nothing bearing comparison with this 


perienced the tedium which such a lengthene d/| 
period of darkness might have been expected 
to produce, 
quickness with which the time had appeared 
to pass by. 

To keepup the spirits of the crew by oc- 
cupying their time, they were divided into 
four watches, and a daily course of duty re- 
quired to be fulfilled; an inspection took place 
as to the state of their health, cleanliness, 
warmth of cloathing, and their genera] com- 
fort; the sides of the ships were rubbed with 
dry cloths, to take off any humidity that 
might appear, and the decks and other parts 
were rubbed with hot sand. If any 
peared between decks, it was scraped 
and carefully removed, and a pipe conveying 
hot air was placed in a direction to remove 
such dampness. Captain Parry remarks that 


this inconvenience might toa great degree 


ice anp- 
I ap 


have been avoided, by a sufficient quantity of 


fuel to keep up two good fires on the lower 
deck, throughout the twenty-four hours; but 
the stock of coals would not permit this, con- 
sidering the probability of their spending a 
second \ winter within the Arctic circle, and 
therefore was only allowed on a few occa 
sions during the most severe part of the win- 
ter. When the weather permitted, they were 
sent on shore to walk or take exercise, and on 
other occasions they were required to run for 
atime round the deck, singing some tune or 
some one playing an organ. In the evening 
they were left to amuse themselves as they 
might feel inclined, and the officers spent 
their evenings in musical pursuits, or in some 
gaie or amusement. 

The Sundays appear to have been generally 
spent in much of a christian spirit. A regu- 
lar course of duttes were gone through, and 
the peculiar circumstances under which their 
religious services were performed impressed 
no smal] degree of seriousness and reverence 
on the occasion. On Christmas Day also di 
vine service was performed and an ‘additional 
allowance of grog and provisions issued to the 
men. 

Symptoms of scurvy having made their ap- 
sacmr on Mr. Scallon, the gunner of the 
Hecla, Captain Parry tried to raise sallads of 
mustard and cress in his cabin, in mould p!ac- 
ed along side of the stove pipe, and he was so 
far successful as to generally procure a small 
crop on the sixts or seventhday. The use of 
these were sofar successful on Mr. Scallon, 
that in a few days he found himself in a con- 
siderable state of convalescence. 

On the fifteenth of January they saw a re- 
markably interesting display of the Aurora 
Borealis, forming a complete arch, and vary- 


and they felt surprised at the|for the fi 





was observed on any other occasion. 

On the 3d of February the sun was seen 
irst time this year, having not been 
visible since the 11th of November. 

The weather was about this time more se- 
verely cold than at any other period of the 
season, and frequently frost bitten cases were 
brought under the surgeon’s notice. Most of 
the cases were in the feet, which being at so 
greata distance from the centre of circula- 
tion, were more likely to be affected. When- 
ever any cases did occur, it was with great 
slowness that a recovery proceeded, and in 
general it was wit! the loss of the toe-nail, or 


| of the skin. 
oli 


it was matter of very 
tice, at how great a distance sounds were 
heard. Conversation in the cormmun tone of 
voice might be distinctly heard at the distance 
of a mile. 

The increasing length of the day, and the 
presence of the sun, induced Captain Parry te 
attempt opening the windows below deck, 

he Hecla had double windows in her stern, 
with an interval of about two feet between 
each window. It appeared that the vapour 
which had arisen from the stoves had become 
frozen between the two windows, so that more 
than a dozen baskets full of ice were removed 
in order to admit the light. The consequence of 
this however was, that the cabin became ex- 
ceedingly cold, and it was impossible to sit 
there without being warmly wrapped up. 

An accident of a most serious nature took 
place onthe 24th of February. The house 
erected on shore for the reception of the 
clocks and instruments, by some accident took 
fire. The crew at the time were on deck 
taking their usual exercise, so that a most 
ready attention was paid, and fortunately it 
was soon got under; but the effort was ac- 
companied with distressing circumstances of 
trost-bite to several of the crew. Almost 
every nose and cheek, manifested by their 
deadly whiteness, (while they were engaged 
in putting out the flames) the state in which 
they were, and the medical gentlemen, with 
assistants, were employed rubbing the parts 
with snow, so that no less than sixteen men 
were added to the sick list, in consequence of 
this accident, and with the loss of some of 
their fingers. 

On the 19th of March, they concluded their 
theatrical performances with the Citizen, and 
the Mayor of Garratt. ‘The theatre was now 
dismantled, and the enclosures removed to af- 
ford light to the officers’ cabin. 

Their solicitude to proceed on the purposes 
of their voyage was now considerable. They 


great interest to no- 





had advanced to the middle of April; the 
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sun was seventeen hours out of the twenty- 
four above the horizon, yet still the cold was 
extremely severe, and a cloudy sky, and a! 
white surface, both on land and sea, chilled 
every prospect. The health of the ships com- 
panies however daily improved as the season 
advanced, and all appeared iu a convalescent 
state. 

The temperature of the air, by the end of 
April, became so much more mild, that the 
thermometer stood at the freezing point, and 
some of the crew seemed disposed to forego| 
the use of some of their clothing, but were! 
prevented by their superior officers. Their| 
clothing, which had hitherto been washed and 
dried below deck by means of the stoves, was! 
now exposed for, this purpose to open air.) 
Under the apprehension that it might be need-| 
ful, the provisions were reduced to two-thirds | 
the usual allowance, which was submitted to’ 
by both officers and men without a murmur. 

In the middle of May, the crew proceeded | 
to cut the ice from the sides of the ship. This! 
was a cold and tedious performance, and oc-| 
cupied their attention forninedays. ‘Towards 
the end of this month, they had a smart show- 
er of rain, yet except in this instance, but lit- 
tle appearance of a thaw was manifest, and 
they were now approaching very near to the 
time of the sun’s longest cortinuance among 
them. The Commander had resolved upon 
an excursion to Table Hill, and to make a) 
circuit of thecountry. Every one offered to) 
be of the party; but Captain Parry thought 
proper to confine his number to eleven per-| 
sons beside himself. A small cart was built! 
to carry provisions, a cooking apparatus, and 
other necessary articles; and every one took| 








a knapsack on his back, and necessary cloth-! 
ing. An additional party went with them| 


the first day’s journey; and in good spirits, 
they fixed their first encampment, and retired 
to their repose, each man having a warm 
blanket sewed up in the form of a bag. To 
avoid the injury which their eyes might sus- 
tain by the reflection of the sun from the snow, 
it was resolved to lay up for their repose in 
the middle of the day and totravel by night, 
if night it might be called when the sun was 
above the horizon the whole twenty-four 
hours. They continued their journey over 
Melville Island till they came within view of 
what appeared tu them the frozen sea. To 
determine this, Captain Farry, accompanied 
by three others of the party, set out to make 
a closer examination. On their getting nearer, 
they were satisfied by the cracks in the ice of 
the same nature as those which occurred at 
Winter Harbour, that these cracks were oc- 
casioned by the rise and fall of the tide. To 
determine this point however more satisfac- 
torily, they went a few hundred yards on the 
ice, and attempted to make an opening with 
a pickaxe; but after digging about two feet 





into the ice without obtaining an opening 
they resolved to return to the party, and pro- 
cure more assistance. ‘They returned there~ 
fore to their companions, and the next morn- 
ing proceeded with the whole party, and re- 
newed their attempt to dig through the ice. 
Alter several hours labour the people at 
length came to water, having dug into the 
ice to the depth of nearly fifteen feet. The 
water rose to neariy within a foot and a half 
of the surface, and on tasting it it was mani- 
festly the sea water. They met with a few 
ducks in this neighbourhood, and killed one. 
At this place they erected a monument of 
stones, twelve feet broad at the base, and 
placed under it a tin case contaming an ac- 
count of the party. 

Having proceeded tothe northern extremity 
of Melville Island, they continued their jour- 
ney ina different direction. About seven in 
the morning they halted, and were preparing 
for repose, when it was Ciscovered that a 
knapsack belonging to Mr. Reid had fallen off 
the cart intheir journey. He set out to look 
for it, but did not return till eleven o'clock, 
when he appeared so severely affected by 
snow-blindness, as to be scarcely able to see 
his way, so great was the glare of the snow, 
when the sun shone most powerfully upon it. 

On the 11th of June, they met with so 
rough a road, formed of large blecks ofsandstone 
of all sizes, as occasioned the axle-tree of the 
cart in which they had carried their baggage 
to break. As it was now become useless, they 
pitched their tents, made a fire of the wood, 
and having shot a few ptarmigans, made a 
sumptuous meal compared with their usual) 
fare. Hitherto they had lived mostly on 
preserved meats, which in general they found 
hard frozen, when taken out of their canisters. 

It became necessary, in consequence of the 
breaking of the cart, that the baggage should 
be carried on the people’s shoulders. 1t was 
accordingly distributed in regular proportions, 
the weight of the officers knapsacks being a 
few pounds lighter than those of the men. 

Having proceeded in a southerly direction, 
for several miles, over ice, they began to 
suspect that they were crossing a gulph of the 
sea; and Captain Parry, desirous of satisfy- 
ing himself, was proceeding to dig through 
the ice, when one of the seamen, going to a 
pond of water on the floe, that he might drink, 
stated that the water was salt, and thus sa- 
tisfied his wishes without farther trouble. 
After this he ascended an eminence and ob- 
tained a distinct view of the entrance into it, 
and named it Liddon’s Gulph, after the name 
of the commanding officer of the Griper. 

As the party were now drawing near 
Winter Harbour, they resolved to enjoy a 
day’s sporting. ‘They accordingly went out 
in parties early in the morning, and soon saw 
a musk ox feeding inan execellent pasture, 
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PARRY’S VOYAGES IN THE POLAR REGIONS. AAD 
and where, from its appearance, many more]the men being regularly sent out to pick it. 
of its kind, as well as deer, had been lately|The leaves were served out to the messes both 
feeding. On firing at him, the distance was|of officers and men, and eaten as sallads or 
so great that the shot either missed him, or|boiled as greens, or made into puddings. So 
did not penetrate. He set off however at a|abundantly were the ships thus supplied, that 
rapid rate over the hills,and they saw him|their beneficial effects were quickly manifest- 
no more. ‘T'hey found a small herd of deer,jed in the healthy appearance of the crews. 
some brent-geese, and ptarmigans, but did not} On the 27th of June a seaman named Wil- 
profit much from their exertion. They discover-|liam Scott, and who had been on the sick list 
ed the remains of some Esquimaux huts. The|for about two months, died. The first symp- 
moss was spread over the floors, and appeared|toms were fever aud an inflamation of the 
to be the growth of three or four years. Asjlungs. Strong symptoms of scurvy were af- 
they drew near the ships, they were met by|terwards manifest, and a treatment consistent 
almost every officer and seaman of the ships,| with the various appearances which presented 
who most heartily welcomed their return,and|themselves was pursued by the medical offi- 
expressed their peculiar joy to perceive, as|cer. A state of stupor afterwards followed, 
they said, that every one of the party ap-|which was succeeded by delitwan. After a 
peared to look in better health than when/time this excitement subsided; btta relapse 
they set out on their departure just a fort-|shortly followed which carried him off. At 
night preceding. \the request of the surgeon, Captain Parry 
During the absence of the party in the|suffered the body tobe opened; but it ap- 
preceding excursion, Lieutenant Liddon and/peared afterwards that the great obstacle to 
the officer left incommand of the Hecla, had|his recovery, and which could not but coun- 
been diligently occupied in making prepara-|teract all systematic efforts, was an unfortu- 
tions for the departure of the ships, as soon|nate propensity to liquor, which he gratified 
as the weather should permit. A great quan-|by illicit bartering with others of theverew. 
tity of ballast had been taken into each ship,/This event, in a voyage undertaken and pur- 
to supply the deficiencies which had been oc-|sued under circumstances so different from all 
casioned by the consumption of coals, during! former voyages, in what had been considered 
the time they had been frozen into their pre-|an uninhabitable climate during the winter 
sent situation. A survey had been made of|months, exposed to such a variety of circum. 
the various stores and provisions, and except-|stances tending to cause disease and death, 
ing the lemon-juice and vinegar noticed be-|can be considered only as remarkable, that it 
fore, all was found to be satisfactory. Indeed |should stand alone, and be the only instance 
almost the whole appeared to be in as excel-|of the fatal power of disease among the crew. 
lent a state of preservation, as when taken/|On the following Sunday, after divine ser- 
on board at the time of their sailing from|vice had been performed, the body of the de- 
England. ceased was deposited in a grave made for its 
The snow continued to melt very fast, and!reception a short distance from the beach. 
a great change was manifest in the ice; it be-/ The ensigns and pendants were lowered half 
ing covered with reserveirs or basons of wa-|mast during the procession to the grave, 
ter, as the thaw proceeded. | which consisted of the whole crew, both offi- 
Flocks of ducks and geese, as well as deer|cers and men. The whole was solemn and 
and other birds, and animals, now continually |impressive, and conducted with great deco- 
made their appearance; and Capt. Parry be-|rum. <A tomb stone was placed at the head 
ing desirous to procure as large a supply asjof the grave, with an inscription stating the 
possibie for both ships, from which these|circumstance. 
creatures kept at a considerable distance, di-! In the beginning of July an herd of deer 
rected a party from each ship to go out to the|being observed, a party were dispatched in 
distance of several miles, an’! to remain there] pursuit of them; but the openness of the coun- 
for a few days in order that they might havejtry, giving the people no opportunity of ap- 
the better opportunity of success. Accord-|proaching them unperceived, the whole of 

















































ingly they set out, headed by Lieutenants The thaw was now become 
Beechey and Hoppner, taking tents, blank- 
ets, fuel, and the regular allowance of provis- 
ions to each man. By this means they ob- 
tained a seasonable supply of provisions, and 
and the change of diet was highly gratifying 
to every man on board after having lived on 
such provisions as the ship afforded for so ma- 
ny months. 

The face of the country also presented a 
general state of vegetation. Sorrel was 





gathered in considerable quantities, some of! 


them escaped. 
very rapid. Currents of water were pouring 
down the hills from the melting of the snow. 
Pools of water were every where forming on 
the ice from the thaw. Much rain also fell, 
which increased the number and depths of the 
holes in the ice, which now approached to 
that state of rottenness as to make it danger- 
ous to walk across the pools. Boats were able 
to pass by means of these pools from ship to 
ship, and also from the shipsto the land. All 
the preparations necessary for their departure 
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were now completed. ‘The thermometer now 
generally stood at from 55 to 60° and the 
most pleasant sensations were excited in all 
at the comfortable alteration of the tempera- 
ture of the weather. ‘The enjoyments of a 
pleasant walk, a plentiful supply of good liv- 
ing from the hunting parties, and the abun- 
dance of sorre! supplied now for every meal, 
presented such a scene of enjoyment as was 
most cheering so far as regarded all their 
temporal comfort ; but the month of July was 
so far advanced, that they began to be appre-| 
hensive there would be no time for active op- 
erations as to the main object of their enter- 
prize, as winter would be soon again setting 
in, for the great body of the ice had not yet 
broken up so as to make sea room for the 
ships. 

About the 20th, during astrong breeze, the 
ice round the ships separated so as to leave 
them completely free; no appearance howev- 
er presented itself of any disruption or open- 
ing of the ice out at sea, so as to afford a pros- 
pect of their escaping from their present situ- 
uation. Some few hummocks of ice were 
pressed up round the beach, and the moving 
of these bodies as the wind or tide varied, put 
the ships sometimes into considerable peril. 
A large portion of the ice was detached on 
the 30th from the main body so as to leave a 
greater extent of clear water round the ships 
and the whole body of ice in the harbour ap- 
peared to be moving, but the mouth of the 
harbour remained as yet one body of ice. 
During the nights the cold now was manifest 
and the pools of water which were on the ice 
became on these occasions slightly frozen 
over. The following day the wind blowing 
fresh, and every appearance, by the driving 
of the ice, indicating that they would find an 
opening, Capt. Parry directed every thing 
that remained on shore to be embarked and 
prepared forsailing. On the first of August 
the ships weighed, and the ice moving, they 
sailed out of Winter Harbour, afier having 
been frozen in upwards of ten months, having 
passed part of the September of the year 1819 
and quitting it in the month of August in the 
year 1820. 

As the season of the vear was so far advan- 
ced, they could not but feel anxious to make 
the best use of the little summer whieh re- 
mained for the purpose of pursuing further 
discoveries. ‘The heavy masses of ice which 
every where presented themselves and the 
small appearance of open sea were very dis- 
couraging; but Capt. Parry resolved to use 
every effort in pushing to the westward. It 
required every exertion and the most quick 
judgment and decision to avuid being crushed 

y the large floes and hummocksof ice which 
were passing or repassing as the wind or tide 
changed. The Griper on different days was 





lifted two feet out of the water. 


Capt. Parry took repeated observations on 
the high land, as he sailed to the westward 
round Melville Island, but could discover no 
clear way for the ships tomove. The Hecla 
was often obliged to unship her rudder, and 
to use prompt efforts to avoid the masses of 
ice, and was notwithstanding nipped or se- 
verely pressed in more than one instance. 
The Griper was twisted so as to make her 
crack a great deal. So truly alarming were 
the circumstances, that Lieutenant Liddon 
landed all the journals and documents of im- 
portance, and made every arrangement for sa- 
ving the stores and provisions. as he now be- 
gan to be apprehensive of shipwreck. Capt. 
Parry at this time also felt almost equally ap- 
prehensive for the fate of the. Helca, as she 
was so closely surrounded by loose ice, that a 
slight pressure of so weighty a body towards 
the shore would have produced most distres- 
sing consequences. In the night, the ice 
gave the Hecla a heel of eighteen inches to- 
wards the shore, but it did not appear to do 
herany material injury. They wereatlength 
relieved from farther apprehensions at this 
time by the ice gradually receding from the 
shore, in consequence of a fresh breeze spring- 
ing up. 

On the 16th, it being a fine day, Capt. 
Parry with some of the officers landed, and 
made an excursion to the westward, along 
the high part of the land next the sea, with a 
view to ascertain the possibility of finding a 
passage that way. They found a channel of 
open water between the land and the ice, ex- 
tending as far as a headland, to which they 
gave the name of Cape Dundas; but beyond 
this, tothe westward, all appeared one solid 
body of ice. Captain Parry, therefore, deter- 
mined to attempt no longer sailing in this di- 
rection, but to make trial of a more southern 
latitude, in which he flattered himself his ef- 
forts would be attended with success, Cape 
Dundas, which was the most westernmost 
point of the Polar Sea, which they made, isin 
latitude 74° 2’, and in longitude 113° 56’. 
The length of Mellville Is!and, which for so 
many months had been the scene of their res- 
idence, was about one hundred and thirty-five 
miles, and its breadth from forty to fifty miles. 

On the return of the party to the ships, 
they made sail to the eastward. A vigilant 
watch was directed to be made for any open- 
ing which might present itself. After sailing 
a few miles, the Hecla was secured for the 
night in a kind of harbour formed by large 
masses of ice, which, while it afforded the 
best security to be obtained, was not a little 
terrific in its appearance, as on the opposite 
side masses of ice were accumulated which 
leaned so much towards the ship, as to give 
the idea that they might fall upon it. The 
Griper was made fast near the beach, in a 
more open situation, and her rudder unship- 
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ped, in case she should be assailed by the ice.;miles wide. 
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A constant look-out was had 


In efforts to proceed, amidst all the difficul-|from the crow’s-nest for an opening to the 


ties which these frozen seas presented, the | 
succeeding days were spent. 


south ward, but without 
The large floes}a thick fog they kept the ships as close to 


During 


any success. 


of ice which were sailing about, often drew|the ice as possible, that they might not miss 


more water than the ships, and they received | 


some severe shocks fromthem. ‘The new ice | 
which formed every night, the situation in 


| 


} 


which the ships were placed, the shortness of | 


the remaining partof the season, and the ex- 
tent of their resources in provisions and ne- 


cessary articles, required now the most seri-| 


| 
| 
| 


ous consideration, in reference to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the voyage, and 
the health and safety of the people. In a 
fortnight they would arrive at that period 
when it was considered no efforts to navigate 
the Polar Sea was practicabie. ‘The distance 
to Icy Cape was eight or nine hundred miles, 
and all their efforts this season had not taken 
them the distance of one hundred miles in 
the desired direction. Indeed, they had ex- 
perienced such a series of difficulties and de- 
lays, and the ships had been in such: repeated 
states of danger, that Captain Parry consid- 
ered himself, under all circumstances, no 
longer justified in his attempt to proceed in 
discovery. 

The ships were still in good condition—the 
health of the whole crew was as good, or 
nearly so, as when they quitted England;— 
but the loss of the lemon juice, which was 
considered as so powerfulan antiscorbutic ; 
the inconvenience of crowding so many per- 
sons within the narrow limits which the ships 
afforded, which prevented the keeping the 
shipsin a dry and healthy state; these, with 
other reasons, induced Captain Parry to sub- 
mit a specific question to the officers, calling 
upon them to take into consideration all the 
circumstances, and after well reflecting on 
the whole, to give him their opinion, as to the 
propriety of pursuing further the specific ob- 
ject of their voyage. 

After due consideration, the officers gave 
in their opinion to Captain Parry, in which 
they unanimous.y agreed with him as to the 
futility of any further attempts at exploring 
the sea to the westward; and agreeing in 
opinion also with him that it would be better 
to run tothe eastward, and endeavour to find 
an opening which might lead towards the 
American continent; and that after a reasona- 
ble time failing to find such passage, it would 
be more expedient to return to England, than 
to risk the passing another winter in these 
seas, from whence it did not appear that they 
would derive any peculiar advantage, as to 
starting early at the commencement of the 
ensuing season. 

On the 27th of August they passed the east 
end of Melville Island. The navigable chan- 
nel now increased as they sailed to the east- 
ward, so that it became not less than ten 


any opening to the southward. 
ing of this day they were near to the same 
|spot as they had been on the same day of the 
preceding year; and to add to the peculiari- 
ty of the circumstance, were reduced to the 
same necessity of steering the ships by each 
other, the Griper keeping the Hecla ahead, 
and the Hecla keeping the Griper directly 
astern, having no better means of knowing 














In the even- 


in what direction the ships were sailing. 
The ships having traced the ice, witha 
view to discover an opening to the southward, 


‘from the longitude of 114° to that of 90°, 
| without effect, Captain Parry felt it to be his 


duty to return to England. In consequence 
of this resolution, by which there was no ne- 
cessity to make such a reserve of provisions 
or fuel, as would have been the case, had 
they proceeded in an attempt at further dis- 
covery, they were put upon full allowance 
of food, and such an issue of coals as might 
contribute to their comfort. For near eleven 
months they had been on an allowance of two- 
thirds of bread and other provisions, and only 
a partial supply of coals; and this during a 
severity of weather that particularly needed 
every comfort, both of nourishment and 
warmth; an order to the effect above alluded 
to, could not therefore but be received with 
the most heart-cheering satisfaction. 

On the 30th of August, having a westerly 
breeze, the ships advanced through the strait, 
with a view to run out of Lancaster Sound, 
it being the determi:ation of Captain Parry, 
in his return, to make a general survey of 
the western coast of Baffin’s Bay, conceiving 
that it might be an important advantage to 
Whalers en this station. It might also be 
possible to find some outlet nto the Polar 
Sea in a lower latitude than that of Sir 
Jaines Lancaster's Sound, a circumstance 
which would be of infinite importance in any 
further attempts at the discovery of the north- 
west passage. 

On the 3d of September, being in latitude 
71° 24', they passed some of the highest 
icebergs they had ever seen, one of them be- 
ing nearly two hundred feet above the sea. 
Landing on the beach at a place named Pond’s 
Bay, they found several ponds of water, and 
Mr. Hoppner saw two iarge flocks of geese. 
They met also with the tracks of deer, bears, 
wolves, and foxes. Upon the beach they 
found part of the bone of a whale, which had 
been cut at one end; they also found a quan- 
tity of chips lying about it, by which it was 
manifest that these parts had been visited re- 
cently by some of the Esquimaux ; indeed, 
Captain Parry surmised that some of these 
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people were resident in the vicinity, but his 
time did not admit of his seeking to find them. 
The latitude was 71° 15’ 

On the 4th of September they were most 
agreeably surprised with seeing, from the| 
mast head, a ship, and soon afterwards two 
others. ‘They scon perceived that they were 
whalers; but they lost sight of them during 
the ensuing night. They came in sight of 
these and other whalers again on the 5th, and 
learned from Mr. Williamson, the master of 
the ship Lee, of Hull, of the death of King 
George the Third, and also the Duke of 
Kent. Mr. Williamson also told them he 
had met with some Esquimaux in the inlet 
called the river Clyde, when he was in these 
seas in the year 1518; and Captain Parry 
being desirous to have some communication 
with them, ani also to examine the inlet more 
minutely, made up 3 packet of dispatches and 
letters, and sent them on board the Lee, and 
then made sail for the inlet, and made for that 
part where they were directed to look for the 
Esquimaux huts. Night came on, however, 
before they could discover them, and the 
weather the next day being very thick with 
snow, did not permit their standing in fur the 
land. Here they found themselves near an 
immense iceberg, which they recognised to 
be the same, from its shape and dimensions, 
as they had met with in September 1818, and 
measured upwards of two miles in length.— 
It was aground in the very same spot as when 
then noticed. 

In the evening, b2ing near one of the is- 
lands situated in this inlet, they saw some 
canoes paddling towards the ships. ‘They 
came along «de with the greatest confidence, 
and made signs to have their canoes taken on 
board, and then came up the ships side with- 
out manifesting any apprehension. The par- 
ty consisted of four persons, an old man of 
about sixty, and three young men. They 
manifested their astonishment and delight by 
much nose, and a variety of gestures. Ifa 
present was made to either of them, or any 
thing they saw excited particular attention, 
their satisfaction was expressed by a bawling 
noise, until they became almost hoarse, and 
at the same time jumping and dancing till 
their strength was nearly exhausted. 

They were afterwards taken below deck, 
although at first some of the younger ones 
seemed reluctant to descend ; but the old man 
leading the way, the others then followed, 
with the utmost readiness. Lieutenant Bee- 
chey being desirous of taking a likeness of the 
old man, he was requested to seat himself in 
a position for that purpose; and notwithstand- 
ing a variety of circumstances tending to ar- 
rest his attention, and to excite emotion, he 
remained in his position for anhour. They 
bartered their clothes, spears,and whalebone, 
with our people, for knives, and other arti- 


cles, and appeared to act with honesty in 
these exchanges, exercising a seeming re- 
flection, as to whether the articles were 
equivalent in value to those sought to be pur- 
chased from them. There appeared to be a 
becoming diffidence in the younger persons, 
these modestly keeping behind, an by that 
means at first missing some presents, which 
those who stood more forward received. As 
the evening closed, they were desirous of re- 
turning on shore. One of the party having 
bartered his canoe with Captain Parry, he 
was senton shore in one of the boats, because 
their canoes were calculated to hold only one 
person in each. Mr. Palmer, who went with 
the boat to the shore, stated that, if disposed, 
their canoes could outrun the boat. ‘hese 
FEsquimaux appeared very ready in imitating 
sounds, and took great delight in using any 
words which they noticed as expressed by our 
people. 

Mr. Bell, a part owner of the ship Friend- 
ship, of Hull, went on board the Hecla this 
evening, offering any assistance he could ren- 
derthem. From this interview they obtained 
a statement of a number of interesting events 
which had taken place in Europe in the 
course of the seventeen months which they 
had been absent from ther native country. 

On the 7tha breeze springing up, they 
made sail further up the inlet. The weather 
was cloudy, but their being an eclipse of the 
sun, Captain Parry and Captain Sabine land- 
ed on an island near, in order to make obser- 
vations. By the time however that they 
were prepared with their glasses the eclipse 
was at an end. However soon after they 
landed two of the Esquimaux, the old man 
and one of his young companions, paddled 
over to them from the main land. They had 
with them some seal-skins, dresses and whale- 
bone ; but in trading they were cautious to 
produce only one article ata time, leaving 
the remainder in their canoes till they had 
disposed of the one they brought. Thus they 
continued to proceed in a fair and honest sys- 
tem of barter until the whole stock of articles 
they had brought with them was expended. 
Woaile Captains Parry and Sabine were en- 
gaged on shore, a boat landed from the Griper 
with Lieutenant Hoppner anda party. De- 
sirous of taking a likeness of the young man, 
Lieutenant Hoppner with some dfficulty and 
by means of presents, prevailed on him to be 
seated for that purpose. ‘The inclination so 
predominant in the youth to jump and dance 
about was not easily restrained, though in 
the whole of his conduct the utmost good 
nature was manifest. Indeed after he was 
liberated from the necessity of this confined 
position, he shewed his good will by taking 
the seamen’s knives and sharpening thein on 
any smooth stone he met with, returning to 





each individual his own knife. 
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On shewing them a looking glass, the|price that was offered could induce her to 
younger one jumped about in raptures for a}/part with it. 
considerable time. But the attention of the} ‘hese Esquimaux were of Jow statute, like 
oldman having been previously attracted to} ithe Esquimaux in general. ‘Their faces 
the opening of one of the tin canisters with|were roundand plump, with a smooth skin, 
preserved meat for dinner, by driving an axe|stnall eyes, teeth white, sallow complexion, 
with a mallet in order to split it open, after|broad nose, hair strait and black, and their 
one look at the glass, his attention became re-|hands and feet remarkably small. All the 
fixed to the operation of opening the canister | women, except the younger, were tattoed up- 
and when thishad been effected, solicited to|on the face. The countenances of the young- 
be put in possession of the mallet which hadjer females were upou the whole pleasing, 
effected so useful an end in his estimation. |and the youngest, who seemed to be the on- 
Great caution was requisite in getting into|ly one unmarried, manifested much natural 
their canoes to keep them from turning over, | | ‘bashfulness and timidity. There were sever- 
The young man launched the canoe of his\al children, who at first appeared alarmed, 
aged companion, and kept it steady while the| but they were soon brought into a state of 
old man took his seat, and then with much| ‘familiarity by a few presents and a little 
caution got into his own and they both pad-|attention. 
dled from the shore, accompanying the boats,| The dress of these people was made of seal- 
which had quitted the island and were ma-|skin, consisting of a jacket with a kind of 
king for a point of land where some Esqui-|hood, with breeches, and boots. There was 
maux families had fixed their tents. 





sooner did the party come within 
the tents, than all were in motion. Men, wo- 
men and children all ran out to meet them 
with expressions of joy, at seeing them. Some 
of the women had their infants tied to their 
backs, much after the same manner in 
which gypsies carry their infants in Eng- 
land. 

A trade in barter soon commenced between 
the different parties, and knives. axes, brass 
kettles, needles, and other useful articles, 
were exchanged with them. Presents were 
also made to them,and the females were ve- 
ry importunate in endeavouring to obtain 
what they wanted. Pilletay. pilletay, was 
noised round, which signified, Give me, give 
me, until the ship’s party had disposed of al] 
they had to give. There did not appear, 
however, the slightest disposftion to dishon- 
esty, buta strict regard was paid to fulfil 
bargain when made. Captain Parry being 
desirous of purchasing a sledge, applied to one 
of them, to whom he supposed it 
although that person might have obtained the 
value of it, and then have Jeft the Captain un- 
der this deception, he distinctly gave him, by 
signs, to understand that the sledge belonged 
to another a to whom he pointed, and 
with whom the Captain soon completed the 
purchase. It was observed, that whenever 
they purchased any article, or recerved any 
thing as a present, they licked it twice with 
their tongue. 

In another instancea gentleman belonging 
to the Griper being desirous of purchasing | one | 


Not 


sight of 





ajand its breadth rather 


yelonged ;} w 


yut little difference between the dress of the 
'men and the women, and upon the whole 
they were well and comfortably clothed for 
such a climate. 

The tents which form their summer habita- 
tions, are supported by a long pole of whale- 
bone, fourteen feet high, rising a few feet a- 
bove the skins which form the roof and sides. 
The length of the tents 1s about seventeen 
feet, and the breadth from seven to nine feet. 
The beds were formed of smal] shrubby plants. 
The door was formed of two pieces of bone, 
fastened together at the top; and the skins 
were placed so as to overlap each other. The 
outer covering was fastened to the ground 
by curved pieces of bone, commonly of the 
whale. 

The canoe purchased by Captain Parry, 
was one of the best to be seen among these 
people; its length was nearly seventeen feet, 
more than two feet.— 
Two feet of the fore end are out of the wa- 
ter when itis floating. In many respects it 
as formed like the canoe of the Greenlan- 
ders. The timbers, or ribs, were five or six 
inches apart, and were of whalebone or 
driftwood, and covered with the skins of seais, 
or of the sea-horse ; and great care was taken 
to keen them dry, and to prevent their rot- 
ting, whenever they. were not used. 

They use spears or darts in killing seals, 
and other sea animals. These consists of two 
parts, a staff, and the spear itself. They are 
exceedingly expert in throwing the spear, and 





will strike an object at. a considerable dis- 
tance. While the ship’s people were on the 





oftheir dogs, the bargain was made for an|island before alluded to, and which Captain 
axe, which was delivered into the hands of! | Parry named Observation Island,a small bird 
one of the women; she had then to go and| flying past, one ofthe E squimaux indicated, 
catch the dog, which she readily and. faith-|by signs, that he could kill it although it did 
fully did, bringing one of the finest that they|not appear that they had any bows or arrows 
had. Captain “Parry endeavoured to bargain|about their tents , except a small one, made of 
with this woman for a second canoe, but no’ ‘whalebone, about six inches long, and which 
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esty. In this feature of their character, they 


than capable of being employed to any useful }would put to shame thousands of the more en- 


purpose. 

Captain Parry saw but one sledge, which 
appeared to be composed of the right and left 
jawbones ofa young whale, being about ten 
feet long, andabout nineteen inches apart, 
connected: by parallel pieces made of the ribs 
of the whale,and secured by whalebones so 
as to form the bottom of the sledge. The 
lower part was shod with bone to meet the 
friction which must rise on its motion. The 
whole was very rudely made. 

These people had a great number of dogs, 
which appeared very wild and shy, and the 
natives had some difficulty in catching them, 
and of keeping them under controul when 
caught. They appeared most ravenous crea- 
tures. devouring theirfood with the greatest 
greediness, swallowing the feathers and eve- 
ry part of any bird which might be thrown to 
them. One of these dogs, which was pur- 
chased by Captain Parry, although regularly 
fed when brought on board, eat with the grea- 
test avidity alarge piece of canvass, a cotton 
handkerchief, and part ofa check shirt. In- 
deed it was understood that they will so gorge 
their food as often to occasion their death. 

Their mode of cooking their food appeared 
to be most filthy. A large mess of sea-hotse 
flesh, not cleaned fromthe blood, was put in- 
to a stone vessel and suspended over a lamp. 
The meat in itself did not look so forbidding ; 
but the filthy manner in which it was cooked 
rendered it most disgusting. 


Their knives were made of the tusks of 


the walrus, cut or ground sufficiently for the 
purpose, having the original curve, soas to 
resemble the swords which children have as 
toys in England. From the few tools which 
were amongthem, to accomplish this must 
have been a work of great Jabour and pa- 
tience. 

A drawing of the musk-ox was shewn to 
them in order to ascertain if they had any 
knowledge ofthis animal. ‘The smallness of 
the figure not corresponding with the original 
size, they did not appear readily to understand 
it, but when the real head and horns were 
shewn to them, they manifested their knowl- 
edge of the creature, calling it oominymack. 

Mr. Fisher, in sounding part of Observation 
Island, met with the winter huts of these peo- 
ple, which consisted of excavations in a bank 
about two miles distant from their tents.— 
Great store of provisions in sea-horses and 
seals were also found concealed under stones 
along the shore, so that it should seem that 
there was no lack of the means of subsistence 
among them. 

The whole of these Esquimaux looked 
healthy and were free from disease. It is 
pleasing also to record that in no instance did 
any of them manifest a disposition to dishon- 


lightened and (as such would call themselves) 
the more civilized inhabitants of our own 
country. 

On taking leave of this party, they watch- 
ed the boat for a few bundred yards and then 
quietly returned to their tents. 

On the 9th of September, the ships came in 
view of a spacious bay, the width of the en- 
trance of whica was not less than fifleen 
leagues. ‘Thev found, on examining it, a 
considerable number of islands, and perceived 
land nearly round the whole of the Bay. Cap- 
tain Parry however having resolved to seek 
for a passage ina lower latitude, did not ex- 
amine it with that close attention to enable 
him to determine the fact, and he suggests the 
probability of some outlet being found from 
this bay into the Polar Sea. Under this de- 
termination he crossed tothe southern shore 
and took advantage of a breeze which sprung 
upto proceed. ‘They found the ships however 
so much beset with ice, that the Hecla was 
soon stopped altogether, On the 12th of Sep- 
tember they were in latitude 68° 15’, and 
longitude 65° 48’. In the night the Aurora 
Borealis were remarkably striking and pictur- 
esque; the various streaks of light passing with 
the greatest rapidity fromone part of the heav- 
ens to the other. 

The ships continued using every eflort to 
discover a passage in a more southern lati- 
itude until the 26th, being often so beset with 
ice as to make their sailing exceedingly dan- 
gerous. Atlength Captain Parry came to the 
conclusion that the season was too far advan- 
ced to expect any useful results from any fur- 
ther efforts, and determined to make the best 
of their way for England. The boats were 
therefore hoisted in, and preparations made for 
their return home. 

In taking a review of the efforts which had 
been made in this voyage to discover a NW 
passage, accompanied with observations on 
the efforts of others, Captain Parry suggests 
the propriety of trying a lower latitude, along 
the shore of Hudson’s Strait, which he says 
has as yet been but little explored. 

i'fat commerce has derived great advan- 
tage from these efforts he asserts; for that 
the whalers, since the year 1818, have pro- 
ceeded to occupy stations on the coast of 
Baffin’s Bay, where fish have been found 
in much greater abundance than on the coast 
of Greenland. 

Speaking of the conduct of the persons en- 
gaged in the whale fishery, Captain Parry 
says, *“* Nothing can exceed the bold and en- 
lerprising spirit displayed by our fishermen 
in the capture of the whale. At whatever 
time of night or day, a whale is announced by 
the look-out man in the crow’s nest, the men 





instantly jump into the boats, frequently with 
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their clothesin their hands, and with an alpe-) 
rity scarcely equalled even in the most high- 
lv disciplined fleet, push on in pursuit of the 
whale, regardless of cold,‘and wet, and hun- 
ger for hours, and sometimes for hours togeth- 
er. Nor is it solely on occasions where their 
immediate interest is concerned, that this ac- 
tivity is displayed by them. It happened on 
the voyage of 1818, that in endeavouring to 
pass between the land and a body of ice, 
which was rapidly closing the shore, the Al- 
exander, then under my command, touched 
the ground just at the critical moment when 
it was necessary to push through the narrow 
and uncertain passage. It being nearly calm 
the boats were sent ahead to tow, but the Lit- 
tle way which they could give the ship, was 
not sufficient to have rescued us in time from 
approaching danger, and nothing Jess than 
the wreck of the ship was every moment to 
be expected. Severai sail of whalers were 
following astern; but seeing the dangerous 
situation in which the Alexander was placed, 
and the impossibility of getting through them- 
selves, they instantly put about into the clear 
water which we had just left, and before we 
had time to ask for assistance, no less than 
fourteen boats, many of them with the mas- 
ters of the ships themselves attending in them, 
placed themselves promptly a-head of the 
Alexander, and:by dint of the greatest exer- 
tion towed her off into clear water, at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour, not one 
minute too soon to prevent the catastrophe 
we had anticipated.” 

Captain Parry continues his observations 
on the eligibility of Baffin’s Bay as a point 
where the whale fishery may be pursued with 
great success, and suggests the proper time 
in his view for commencing the fishery sea- 
son. On passing Cape Farewell, they met 
with a heavy gale of wind on the first and 
second of October. On the latter day a heavy 
sea struck the Heclaon the larboard quarter, 
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which rendered it necessary to press her for- 
ward under more canvass. By this circum- 
stance she lost sight of the Griper, and did_ 
not meet with her again till they arrived in 
England. They had in their passage across 
the Atlantic, the most vivid appéarances of the 
Aurora Borealis, exhibiting a brightness equal 
to that of-the moon. 

On the 16th, thesea running high and the 
ship pitching violently, the bowsprit was car- 
ried away, and the foremost and maintopmast 
very quickly followed. The main mast at 
one time appeared in great danger; but by the 
activity of the officers and men it was saved. 

They got up jurymasts with all possible dis- 
patch, and proceeded on their way. Captain 
Parry had appointed Lieutenant Liddon in 
case of separation, to meet at Lerwick in the 
Shetland Islands, and to remain a week for his 
arrival, but on the 28th, the wind being fresh 
from the northward, he resolved to proceed to 
Leith. On the 30th, Captain Parry landed at 
Peterhead, and accompanied by Captain Sa- 
bine set out for London, where they arrived 
on the morning of the third of November 
1820. 

Such were the excellent methods pursued 
in this voyage, with reference to the health 
and comfort of the whole crew, that the Cap- 
tain had the happiness of seeing every officer 
and man of both ships, consisting of ninety- 
four persons, with the exception of one only, 
return to their native country as well in health 
as on quitting England eighteen months pre- 
ceding. 

In concluding the history of this voyage, 
it cannot but be remarked, that the perse- 
verance and steadiness of purpose manifested 
by Captain Parry, are deserving the high- 
est praise, and that all that human effort 
could accomplish was effected by him. His 
second Voyage presents a variety of new in- 
cidents, which will be highly gratifying to 
every reader. 
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SECOND 


VOYAGE 


OF 


CAPTAIN PARRY. 





Tue ivformation which was obtained by the|accident take place. 


It had on former occa- 


first voyage, under the direction of Captain|sions been the usual custom to fit out one of 


Parry,..to discover a N.W. passage through 
the Arctic Sea into the Pacific, aiforded such 
reasons to scientific and informed men that 
there certainly was a way open in some di- 
rection, fevourable to its ultimate success, as 
induced the government, in the succeeding 
year, to fit out a new expedition for the very 
same purpose. ‘I'he Hecla having been found 








so well fitted for the purpose, was again put 
into commission; and the Fury, a vessel of 
the same description and size of the Hecla, 
was also appointed to this service. Captain 
Parry was appoiated to the command of the 
expedition, and received his commission for 
his Majesty’s ship Fury, of three hundred and 
seventy-seven tons burthen, on the 30th of 
December 1820. ‘he Hecla was re-commis- 
sioned by Captain George Francis Lyon, on 
the fourth of January following. 

The officers who had accompanied Captain 
Parry in his former expedition, who were de- 
sirous* of entering on this service, had the 
preference given to them, and such of the 
crews as went on the former voyage, were 
preferred, so far as they were considered fit 
for the service. ‘he Reverend George Fisher 
was appointed astronomer, at the recommen- 


the vessels of lesser burthen, that she might 
be able to go into shoaler water in circum- 
stances of mecessity ; but Captain Parry re- 
marks that all such purposes are much better 
answered by boats, which can be equipped 
and dispatched on such emergencies in a. few 
minutes, so that he gives a decided prefer- 
ence to the mode adopted on the present oc- 
casion. ‘The voyage now about to be describ- 
ed gave evidence of the great utility of this 
regulation in the article of anchors; indeed 
it increased their resources in this respect by 
the possibility of every article being rendered 
useful. 

A thick lining of cork was supplied round 
the ships sides and on the under part of the 
upper decks, fore and aft. Shutters of cork 
were also made for every window or other 
place, so as to surround those parts of the 
ships which were occupied by the people and 
to retain the warmth excited by the fires. A 
method was also adopted to convey a current 
of warm air into the several apartments by 
means of flues. 

A vessel or reservoir was also contrived, 





so that the smoke which arose from the gal 
ley-fire, and which was principally used for 


dation of the President and Council of the|cooking, should so pass round the vessel as to 
Royal Society, and who was also to act as) melt the snow which might be thrown into it 


chaplain to the expedition. 

The ships were strengthened by every 
means which could be devised, toenable them 
to sustain the rough seas they were expected 
to encounter. The ships being of equal size, 


the fore masts and main masts, as well as 
other timbers of each ship, were exactly the 
same in size, so as tu readily fit either ves- 
el in case repairs should be required or any 


\from the upper deck, and thus supply a quan- 








tity of water for the use of the ship. It was 
found fully to answer all the needful con- 
sumption. 

Hammocks were also placed for the men, 
and cots for the officers, so as to afford a free 
circulation of warm air. Every thing rela- 
tive to victualling the ships, which the expe- 
rience of the former voyage suggested might 
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be improved, was also adopted. Preserved; having so done, you are to send the said trans- 
meat in tin cases to the amount of two pounds|port back to England, so as to prevent any 
a week, and a quart of vegetable or concen- risk of receiving injury amongst the ice, re- 
trated meat-soup per man fora period of three! porting by that opportunity your proceedings 
years. The spirits were at thirty-five per|to our Secretary for our information. 

cent. above proof. A quantity of kiln-dried| After having so cleared and dispatched the 
flour of the best quality, was laid in, to be) Transport, you are, with the two ships of His 


baked into bread. A great part of the fore; Majesty under your orders, to penetratg to the 
hold was formed into binns or bread-rooms.| westward througi Hudson’s Strait, until you 


The vinegar was concentrated to one-séventh reach, either in tepuise Bay or on other part 
of the usual bulk. The lemon-juice, was of the shores of Hudson’s Bay, or to the north 
stowed in kegs charred within, and not quite! of Wager River, some part of the coast which * 
filled, and of strength to resist expansion in| you may feel convinced to be a portion of the 
case of freezing, and a small quantity of rum) Continent of America. You are then to keep 
filled into each keg. A large quantity of other along the line of this coast to the northward, 
vegetables were also provided, soas to form always examining every bend or inlet which 
an abundant supply for three years consump-| may appear to you likely to afford a practica- 
tion. , ‘ble passage to the westward, in which direc- 

To assist them to carry such an abundant tion it is the principal object of your voyage 
supply of stores, the Nautilus transport was to endeavor to find your way from the Atlan- 
directed by the Commissioners of.the Navy | tic into the Pacific Ocean. 
Board, to take part of their lading as far as the| 
margin of the ice; some extra stores were also! 
put into the transport, among which were| 
twenty live bullocks. 

The following official instructions were is- 
sued by the Lords of the Admiralty to Cap- 
tain Parry. 


In the event of your having consumed the 
open weather in the examination of the north- 
ern boundaries of Hudson’s or Cumberland 
Straits, and of your having, at the close of the 
season, returned into Davis’ Strait or Beffin’s 
Bay, or if you should have made no considera- 
ble progress to the westward or northward in 


Y » at any inlet you may have found, it will be for 
Opie, “ a sah cbacedi wae te ed you to consider, under all the circumstances 


t ~ rosa of the case, whether it may not be expedient 
ye tg of Great Britain and Ireland, | that you should return to England to replen- 

, ish, refit, and refresh, rather than winter ona 
| part of the coast which you might reach again 
‘next season as early as would be necessary 
for prosecuting your further inquiries. The 
judgment which you have shewn in the con- 
duct of the late Expedition, and the experi- 
‘ence which you have acquired, induce us to 


: Ss tha __ (trust this point to your own discretion, on a 
a eee et je view of all the different circumstances which 
of ascertaining the geography of the North-|11 5) ati at the time when your determina- 
ern boundaries of the American Continent, me ahhidbioe- 1: 

we have thought proper to appoint you to the| Should you be so successful as to find a 
command of the Expedition; and you are|Ptacticable passage from the one sea to the 
hereby required and directed to put to sea in|ther, you are to make the best of your way 
His Majesty’s ship Fury under your com-|i® accomplishing that object, without stop- 
mand, together with His Majesty’s ship Hec-| Ping to examine the north coast of America, 
la, whose commander has been placed under|°! for any other object not of imperious im- 
your orders, and taking also with you the Nau-| portance, but when the ships are checked in 
tilus Transport, which we have directed the | their progress by ice, or any other unavoidable 
Navy Board to place at your disposal, (for the | circumstances, you will take every opportuni- 
purpose of carrying a proportion of your pro-| “Y ol examining the coasts you may be near, 
visions and stores across the Atlantic and Dh- bee making all useful observations relating 
vis’ Strait, you are to proceed as quickly as | thereto. 

may be consistent with every precaution to} Should you happily reach the Pacific, you 
avoid any risk of your parting company from|are to proceed to Kamscatka, (if you think 
either the one ship or the other, towards, or| you can do so without risk of being shut up 
into, Hudson’s Strait, until you shall meet; by the ice on that coast,) for the purpose of 
with the ice, when you are to take the first |delivering to the Russian governor duplicates 
favouiable opportunity of clearing the Nauti-|of the journals and other documents which the 
lus ‘T’ransport of the provisions and stores she| passage may have supplied, with a request 
ischarged with for the Fury and Hecla; and'that they may be forwarded over land to St. 





Lorp Viscount Melville having communi- 
cated to the King the proceedings of the late 
Expedition into the Arctic Seas, and his Maj- 
esty having been graciously pleased to ex- 
press his commands that a further Expedition 
should be fitted out, for the purpose of renew- 
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Petersburgh, to be conveyed from thence to 
London. 

From Kamscatka you will proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, or Canton, or such other 
place as you may think proper, to refit the 
ships and refresh the crews; and if during 
your stay at such place a safe opportunity 
- should, occur of sending papers to England, 
you should send duplicates by such convey- 
ance. After having refitted and refreshed, 
you are to lose no time in returning to Eng- 
Jand by such route as you may deem most 
convenient. 

It may happen that your progress along the 
north coast of the American Continent may 
be so slow as to render it desirable that, if you 
should not be able to accomplish your passage 
into the Pacific earlier than the Autumn of 
1824, you should be assured of finding a de- 
pot of provisions at that period in the most ad- 
vanced situation to which they can safely be 
conveyed. Inthe event then of our not re- 
ceiving from you such intelligence as may 
render the measure unnecessary, we shall, 
about the close of the year 1823, direct the 
Commander-in-chief on the South American 
station to despatch a vessel with a supply of 
provisions and stores, so as to be at Behring's 
Strait about August or September, 1824. 
The commander of this vessel will be direct- 
ed to make the best of his way round Cape 
Prince of Wales, where he may expect, as we 
are informed, to find an inlet in latitude 68° 
30, in which Captain Kotzebue is stated to 
have found anchorage a few years since. He 
will be directed tolie in that anchorage, or in 
the nearest good anchorage he may find to 
that latitude; and he will be ordered to erect, 
in the most prominent and visible situation, a 
flagstaff for your direction. As it is possible 
that you may touch at the Sandwich Islands, 
this Officer will be directed to call at Owy- 
hee, in order that if you should have passed 
to the southward, he may not be put to the in- 
convenience of going on to Cape Prince of 
Wales. 

Whenever the season shall be so far advan- 
ced as to make it unsafe to navigate the ships, 
on account of the loug nights having set im, 
and the sea being impassible, on account of 
ice, you are, if you should not return to Eng- 
land, to use your best endeavours to discover 
a sheltered and safe harbour, where the ships 
may be placed in security for the winter, ta- 
king such measures for the health and com- 
fort of the people under your command, as the 
materials with ~vhich you are supplied for 
housing in the ships, or hutting the men on 
shore, may enable youtodo. And when you 
find it expedient to resort to this measure, if 
you should meet with uny inhabitants, wheth- 
er Esquimaux or Indians, near the place where 
you winter, you are to endeavour, by eve 


ship with them, by making them presents of 
such articles as you may be supplied with, and 
which may be useful ur agreeable to them. 
You will, however, tuke care not to suffer 
yourself to be surprised by them, but use ev- 
ery precaution, and be constantly on your 
guard against any hostility. 

You will endeavor to prevail on them by 
such reward, and tobe paid in such manner as 
you may think best to answer the purpose, to 
carry, to any of the Settlements of the Hud- 
son’s Bay or North-West Companies, an ac- 
count of your situation and proceedings, with 
an urgent request that it may be forwarded to 
England with the utmost possible dispatch. 
We deem it right to caution you against 
suffering the two vessels placed under your 
orders to separate, except in the event of ac- 
cident or unavoidable necessity ; and we de- 
sire you to keep up the most unreserved com- 
munications with the Commander of the Hec- 
la, placing in him every proper confidence, 
and acquainting him with the general tenor 
of your orders, and with your views and inten- 
tions, from time to time, in the execution of 
them; that the service muy have the full ben- 
efit of your united efforts inthe prosecution 
of such a service, and that, in the event of 
unavoidable separation, or of any accident to 
yourself, Captain Lyon may have the advan- 
tage of knowing, up to the latest practicable 
period, all your ideas and intentions relative 
toa satisfactory completion of the undertaking. 

We also recommend that as frequent an 
exchange take place as conveniently may be, 
of the observations made in*the two ships ; 
that any scientific discovery made by the one, 
be as quickly as possible communicated for the 
advantage and guidance of the other, in ma- 
king their future observations, and to increase 
the chance of the observations of both being 
preserved. 

We have caused a great variety of valuable 
instruments to be put on board the ships under 
your orders, of which you will be furnished 
with a list, and for the return of which you 
will be held responsible; and we have also, at 
the recomm-ndation of the President and 
Council of ue Royal Society, ordered to be 
received on board the Fury the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, who is represented to us as a gentle- 
man well skilled in Astronomy, Mathematics, 
and various branches of knowledge, to arsist 
you in making such observations as may tend 
to the improvement of Geography and Navi- 
gation, and the advancement of science in 
general. 

Amongst other subjects of scientific inquiry 
you will particularly direct your attention to 
the variation and inclination of the magnetic 
needle, and the intensity of the magnetic 
force; you will endeavour to ascertain how 
far the needle may be aifected by the atmos- 





means in your power, to cultivate a friend- 


pherical electricity, and what effect may be 
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produced on the electrometic and magnetic 
needles on the appearance of the Avrora Bo- 
realis. You will keepa correct register of the 
temperature of the air, and of the sea at the 
surface, and at different depths. You will 
cause frequent observations to be made for as- 
certaining the refraction, and what effect may 
be Produced by observing an object, either ce- 
lestial or terrestrial, over a field of ice, as 
compared with objects observed over a surface 
of water, together with such other meteoro- 
logical remarks as you may have opportuni- 
ties of making. You are also to attend par- 
ticularly to the height, direction, and strength, 
of the tides, and to the set and velocity of the 
currents; the depths and soundings of the sea, 
and the nature of the bottom; and for this 
purpose you are supplied with an instrument 
better calculated to bring up substances than 
the lead usually employed for this purpose. 
And you are to understand, that although 
the finding a passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is the main object of this expedition, 
and that the ascertaining of the Northern 
boundary of the American Continent is the 
next, yet that the different observations you 
may be enabled to make, with regard to the 
magnetic influence, as well as such other ob- 


servations as you may have opportunities of 


making in Natural History, Geography, &c. 
in parts of the globe so little known, must 
prove most valuable and interesting to science; 
and we therefore desire you to give your un- 
remitting attention, and to call that of all the 
officers under your command, to these points, 
as being objects of the highest importance.— 
And you are to direct Mr. Fisher to be partic- 


ularly careful to keep an accurate register of 


all the observations that shall be made, pre- 
cisely in the same forms, and according to the 
same arrangements, that were followed by 
Captain Sabine on the late voyage ;—into 
whose charge are also to be given the several 
chronometers with which you have been sup- 
lied. 
: And although, as already specified, you are 


not to be drawn aside from the main object of 


the service on which you are employed, as 
jong as you may be enabled to make any pro- 
gress, yet, whenever you may be impeded by 
the ice, or find it necessary to approach the 
coasts of the continent or islands, you are to 
cause views of bays, harbours, headlands, &c. 
to be carefully taken, the better to illustrate 
the charts you may make, and the places you 
may discover, on which duty you will be more 
particularly assisted by Captain Lyon and Mr. 
Bushnan Assistant Surveyor. 
You are to make use of all the means in 
our power to collect and preserve such spec- 
imens of the Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, as you can conveniently stow on 


board the ships; salting in casks the skins of 


the larger animals, as well as causing accur- 




































































THE POLAR REGIONS. 455 
ate drawings to be made to accompatiy and 
elucidate the description of them; in this, as 
well as in every other part of your scientific 
duty, we trust that you will receive material 
assistance from Mr. Fisher, and the other offi- 
cers under your command. 

In the event of any irreparable accident 
happening to either of the two ships, you are 
to cause the officers and crews of the disabled 
ship to be removed into the other, and with 
her singly proceed in prosecution of the voy- 
age, or return to England, according as cir- 
cumstances shall appear to require; under- 
standing that the officers and crews of both 
ships are hereby authorised and required to 
continue to perform their duties according to 
their respective ranks and stations, on board 
either ship to which they may be so removed, 
in the event of an occurrence of this nature. 
Should unfortunately your own ship be the 
one disabled, you are in that case to take the 
command of the Hecla; and in the event of 
any fatal accident happening to yourself, Cap- 
tain Lyon is hereby authorised to’take the 
command of the Expedition, either on board 
the Fury or Hecla, as he may prefer, placing 
the officer who may then be next in seniority 
to him, in command of the second ship ; also 
in the event of your inability, by sickness or 
otherwise, to continue to carry these Instruc- 
tions into execution, you are to transfer them 
to Captain Lyon, or to the surviving officer 
then next in command to you, employed on 
the expedition, who is hereby required to ex- 
ecute them in the best manner he can for the 
attainment of the several objects in view. 

His Majesty’s Government having appoint- 
ed Captain Franklin to the command of an 
Expedition to explore the northern coast of 
North America, from the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River of Hearne, eastward, it would 
be desirable, if you should reach that coast, 
that you should mark your progress by erect- 
ing a flag staff in a few of the most conveni- 
ent and distinguishable points which you may 
successively visit, and you are to bury at the 
foot of each staff a bottle, containing such in- 
formation as may be useful to Captain Frank- 
lin, and such further particulars respecting 
your own proceedings as you may think proper 
to add; corresponding instructions having 
been given to Captain Franklin to leave a 
similar notice at any convenient part of the 
coast which he may discover between the 
mouth of the said river and the eastern part 
of North America. And in the event of your 
getting to the westward of Hearne’s river, 
you should occasionally do the same with a 
view to multiply the chances of our hearing 
of your progress. In the event of your finding 
Captain Franklin and his party on any part of 
the coast of America, (which being possible, 
you should look out for.and attend to any sig- 
nals that may be displayed.on the shores,) you 
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are, if he should wish it, to receive him and|John Jermain,........ Purse; 
his aire into His Majesty’s ships under your] Allan M‘Laren,...... 4 Assistant Surges) 
command, bearing them us supernumeraries Messrs. Sherer, Richards, ) Midshj 
for victuals until you return, or you have oth-| Griffiths, aad Bird, 4 ais ian 
er means of forwarding them to England. WY .. WORSE, «Secs sed + 4 ICE, 

You are, whilst executing the service point-| Joseph Macklin,...... Gunner. 
ed out in these instructions, to take every op-| Joseph Lilley,........ Joatswain. 
portunity that may offer of acquainting our|Charles Parfer,....... Carpenter. 
Secretary, for our information, with your pro-| George Fife,......... Greenland Mastey 
eress: and on your arrival in England, you| Alexander Elder, ...... Greenland Mate. 


are immediate ly to repair to this office, mn Or} With 
der to lay before us a full acconne of your] 
proceeding rs in the pn course of your voy-] 
before yon Jeave the 


12. other officers and seamen. 


The 
ladened with pros 
Sth of May, a1 


jirst 


two ships, with the Nautilus transport 


isions, left the Nore on the 
e 14th of June encount- 
ered the in the entrance of Da- 
vis’s Strait havine here cleared th 


age; taking care, 
ship, to demand from the 
cers, and al] other persons on board, the lous 
and journals they may have kept, together | 
with any drawings or charts they may have} Nautilus of her provisions, and despatched her 
made, which are all to be sealed up; and you} homewards, they made s ail to the westward, 
will issue similar orders to Captain Lyon and | and procecded up Hudson’s Strait with as 
his officers, &e.; the said journ als, or ve h spe das contri iry W inds, tides, current 
other documents to be thereafter disposed of! and floes of ice alv, ays in motion, would per- 
as we may think proper. Bor the ste of which usually, perhaps inva- 
Given under our hands this 27th riably, hamper all ships that attempt to pass 
1821. i through them pres ious to the month of Aucust 


officers, petty otfi- 
ice-berg 


. ‘ | 
’ ana 


loos, 


of April, 


(Signed ) G. CocksuRN, {so much more difficult is the navigation of this 
H. Hornam, strait, than that of Davis or Baffin’s Bay, 
G. CLERK. which are open and navigable, with little or 


On the first of July they passed a whaler 


By Command of their Lordships, 
homeward and deeply 


‘ 

j 

. . 

{no risk, as early as the month of May. 

| p o 
(Signed ) J. W. Croker. 


apparently bound 


j lade n. On the 14th they saw three ships be- 
To William Edward Parry, Esq. }longing to the Hudson’s Bay tactories, carry- 
jing settlers for the Red River. The W ind 


of His Majesty's 
- al De ptford. 


Commander 


Vessel the Fury blowing a gale, the ice snddenly closed, and 


nearly carried the Hecla’s bowsprit away. 
The Fury also received a severe pressure, 
making her timbers crack, but bein so 
{strongly built and fortified for this service, 
ithe injury she sustained was not material. 
| Captain Parry on the succeeding day sent to 
request a visit from the master of one of the 
sight. Accordingly Mr. Davidson, 


Names of the ofticers, &c. who sailed on board 


the two ships. 


On board the Fury. 
William Edward Parry .. Commander. 


? Chaplain & Astron-) ships in 


George Fisher, ...... 4 omer. the master of the Prince of Wales, went on 
Joseph Nias, Andrew Reid, Lieutenants. {board the Fury. Ife said that they had 
John Edwards,........ Surgeon. i board one hundred and sixty settlers for th: 
William Harvey Hooper, . Purser. iRe d River. "E hey ¢ consiste d of males and fe- 
James Skeoch,........ Assistant Sureeon.| males of different ages. Before parting they 
Messr. Henderson, Crozier, } Mids! {sent letters on board for England, to their lif 
Ross, and Bushnan, c-< site satis | fie rent friends, and also dispate hes to the Go- 
James Malece, ....5..5. Clerk. vernment, with particulars of their passage 
James Scallon,........ Gunner. | hitherto. 
William Smith,....... a ain. They continued to proceed slowly to the 
George Fiddis,........ arpenter, westward until the 21st, when in latitude 61 
Jorn ANOON, © 06.6 es : Gre ‘enland Master. |50 they fell in with several islands; and the 
George Crawford, ..... . Greenland Mate. | w ind changing, they anchored to an iceberg. 


They had not be en long in this situation, be- 
fore ‘they observed a number of canoes putting 

off from the shore and making towards th 
ships. On approaching the ships, they haul- 


With 48 inferior officers and seamen. 


On board the Flecla. 


George Francis Lyon, . .. Commander. 
Henry Parkyns Hoppner, ? 

Charles Palmer,..... § 
Alexander Fisher, ..... Surgeon. 


lay or timidity manifested a desire to trade. 
The eommodities they brought with them 
consisted of the skins of seals, bears, foxes: 


Lieutenants. 
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eer, &e. Whalebone, spears, and blubber. It,;saw a number of islands sprinkled alone thie 
; soon manifest that they had been acecus-}coast; and at a distance to the south-west, 
tomed to trade in this way, and that they were] had a sight of Salisbury Island. In the after- 
for procuring the best articles in their esti-|noon they perceived an oomiak or large’ boat 
tion for the commodities they had to dis-| of the Esquimaux, making sail towards them, 


Ii 


pose of. Knives, nails and piece s of iron were} together with several] canoes. ‘he ships lay 
offered them in return, and the manevures of|to for them to come near. The boat contain- 
the keenest trader were manifested by them|ed sixteen persons, almost the whole of them 
in driving their bargains; and when they} women and children, and having traded with 
had, in their own judgment, obtained a valua-|them for a short time, the ships proceeded on 
ble return, they manifested their satisfaction|their way. The next day they passed Not- 
hy juinping about and other uncouth modes.|tingham Island, and were visited by other 
As ae been observed of the Esquimaux in the| Esquimaux in canoes and one oomiak. They 
River Clyd e on the former voyage, they al-|exchangeda few articles with them for some 
ways licked wi ith their tongues whatever ar-|skin dresses, some tusks of the walrus, and 
ticles they obtained, and then they appeared|some oil. ‘These people brought also a vari- 
sider the contract as binding. 'This|ety of toys, as spears, bows and arrows, a 
canoe with paddles, all of a diminutive size. 
; and they were quickly followed by Many of their jackets, particularly those of 
another party consisting ot several women|the women, were lined with the skins of 
and four men with skins, oil and blubber.| birds, havine their feathers inward. 
These latter were so extremely tenacious of} The ships made considerable way during 
obtaining a high price from the poops e of the | the night, but in the following morning they 
Fury, that only a part was purchased by the m,|f found themselves so beset with ice as to pre- 
and the Ese jULMaUux thinking to drive a better | lvent. their progress, and the ships received 
barvain, aaiiee “d this ship and rowed to tl ie manny vioient blows trom the moving masses. 
Hecla, where however they ultimately sold| Their latitude was now 64° 59’ and their 
their oil at a lower price than had been of- longitude 79° 40; and being arrived at that 
fered them by the other ship. Several other} point from whence the new discoveries were 
boats afterwards came from the shore, each|to commence, it became a matter of most se- 
boat containing from fourteen to about twice | rious question in what rout to direct the fur- 
that number of persons, a great part being | ther progress = the ships; and after much 
females; so that not less than an hundred or | consideration Captain Parry resolved to di- 
more of the natives paid them a visit in the|rect his attention to the bang He of the 
course of the day. Ke ontinental coast from Cape Hope north- 
These people were extremely disposed to| wards, Having thus tar determined, another 
pilfer, and to possess whatever they could lay |consideration presented itself; whether to 
their hands on. ‘heir assurance and want of| make the circuitous rout round the south-end 
shame when detected in such attempts was of Southampton Island, or attempt a direct 
not less than the bold and daring manner in! passage through the Frozen Strait. The one 
vhich they made their efforts. {route would require them to sail the distance 
Their manner of feeding was most dis cust-| of one hundred and seventy leagues before 
ing and filthy. They licked the oil whieh re-| they reached the point where their operations 
mained attached to the skins the ships crew] were to commence, while the passage through 
had just emptied, and eat the raw blubbe rr, | the Frozen Strait would not exceed fifty 
le appearance and smell of which were ex-!leavues; a matter of no small moment in sai]- 
tremely disgusting. This discust however| jing through these icy seas. He came to the 
excited the mirth of the Esquimaux ; 7 \determination of attempting the passage of 
they would follow the people, with a piece | the Frozen Strait: not, he says, Withont con- 
blubber or raw meat dripping with oil and|siderable anxiety lest the non-existence of the 
lilth, inviting them to eat. ‘Two of the wo-| Strait, or the insuperable obstacle of its frozen 
men e xpressed a a strone desire to sell their|state, should add to the loss of time which 
children, which it was ‘supposed they would now could so ill be spared. 
have parted with for articles of small value. Having come to this de ‘termination, the 
On the 22d, the wind becoming favourable, |: ships had to wait till some change in the 
the ships made sail up the strait to the west-|state of the ice became favourable in their 
ward, and they began to make considerable progress, until the middle of the day. Onthe 
progress. ith of August the prospect was most unpro- 
They continued sailing till the 31st, pass-|mising; when almost on a sudden, the sea 
ing several islands. They saw also a number| became navigable by the ice separating in a 
of seals and a sea horse, also some fish were| most extraordinary manner, evidencing the 
noticed as jumping out of the water, which] peculiarities attached to the navigation of 
were ‘supposed to be salmon. The latitude|these seas, showing the possibility of making 
was 64° 1’, and longitude 75° 48’. They|progress at one period, which at another may 
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become inupenctrable. The ice now disap-;filling up the channel rendered it iinpossi! 

peared in the most rapid manner, and makin r}for the ships or boats to enter, Captain Lyon, 
sail to the westward, the ship soon mad jaccoin panied by Mr. Buslinan and two seamen 
Southampton sland. After a run of abou from each ship, was dispatched to land and 


forty miles the ships were again obstructed by|examine it more particularly. They took ; 








the ice, being in latitude 65° 22’ and im Jon-|tent, blankets and four days provisions. Capt 

gitude si 24’, Some of the floes r vodies Parry cast anchor to wait h eturn: | 

of ice bv which thie y were how b t, mea-|10 sand heav ice the mouth of the in] 

sured half’ a mile each way. leame with ereat force, and cave the Fury 
They continued to force their way as op-jsome violent shocks, causing the anchor to 

portunities off red of penetrating through the|/drag, and ultimately broke oif both the fh 

ice, and by experience discovered tliat theirland polished the iron stock quite bright 


progress to the westward was best eflected|rubbing against the roe 
when the wind directly opposed thera; tor a} On the 25th Captain Lyon returned with 
westerly wind always conveyed away large)lis party, and sta ed that the inlet appeared 


bodies of ice from that quarter, and | it to be bounded =D} DOU ven ni 
large space of open water, througi wich, if{aistance, In the course of his journey he 
they attended to the. nent of the passed tiie remains of m ny sq mlauNX hnavbi- 


ceasing, they were able to make considerable} tations, but which did not appear to have been 
progress. re ntly occu} ied, At another place they 
On the 13th the ship approacned thy er-j| met with a variety of store roon of these 


trance of the Strait, but the ice was too close| people, (as they supposed them to be.) They 
to admit of their making much way, althoughjalso passed a kin of paved walk, being an 
they used eve ry en leavour to W urp tie ipslassemblace of flat stones, set up edgeway 3, 
through. A strong breeze to tne Westw jeach about three yards apart, extending t 
two days after drove thema fi miles back,|th neth of about five hundred yards, The 
but this Was compen ted by ils C.earime awaviw ther durin’ aimost the wl le of the time 
the ice, and enabling the Fury to get forward ) which Captain Lyon was absent, was rainy, 
the Hecla however Ww » beset, and driven|or snowed, or was foggy, so as to prevent hi 
to the eastward as to lose sight « f the F Ir Jol tuning a sati fact ry view « {the country. 
Captain Parry, accompanied by Mr. Ross, I ft} but his conclusion was the probability of th 
the ship to m ce observations, and Janded On} CX} tence ofa passage to th NEE. 


} ‘ 


Southampton Island. Carrying the buat above] Captain Lyon remained on board the Fury 


hiehwater mark, and making a tent of thelduring the night, and arranged with Cap- 





- i 
sail of the boat, they passed the night tain Parry th plan of th ir future opt rations. 
Thev p reeivea trace yf its NAaVIDE 2 ile} i} 7 cone! id a t} i tne! ( } j Was 4 
former period been occupied DY Mscunuaun Ie malunication between the Frozen Strait 
On the 22d they tound they had enti ivja la s2a to the no! vardand eastward { 
passed through the Frozen Strait, and we t. and was d nined to u every effort 
unexpectedly in hepulse Bay B to i ithe naa ness of t 
the Fury and the Hecla were dispat 1 te a4 treneth of the tides, and weight 
land. ‘hey found the remains of at f the ice, there presented so many hazard- 
sixty habitations of the Esquimaux, but iWlous cn nstances to t r notice as induced 
no inhia tants A variety of artif e- uc-| thi m to resolve on finding some piace of 
tures of these people and pres f st S45} ielter for the shins, dutine the time neces- 
which it was supposed were set up as lan jsary for examining tne passage. To seek 
marks to euide them when the ground was|fora secure situation therefore Captain Ly- 
" 1 


covered with snow, were also noticed. Lieu-jon, accompanied by Mr. Bushnan, again pro 
tenant Palmer was dispatched with a boat to}ceeded. 
examine different parts of the bay, agreeable} Atthis time the Fury was placed in a 
to the directions of the Lords of the Admiral-|most perilous situation. The night being 
ty; and itclearly appeared from the report he] very foggy, and the tide driving the ship too 
made, that there was no passage out of the|close to the Passage Island Captain Parry, 
ay tothe westward, but that it was surround-|ordered her to be got under sail that be might 
ed by a continuity of land. not as circumstances should require. A 

It now remained for the expedition to pro large space of open water was observed at 
ceed along the coast to the uorthward, andlact more than a quarter of a mile distant, 
examine any inlet which might present a/but notwithstanding every effort, the tide 
prospect of a passage to the westward. After} was driving the ship between the island an¢ 
clearing Repulse Bay, they sailed zlong thela small rock lying to the eastward. Ever) 
northern shore of the Frozen Strait. Having}exertion to resist this appearing useless, 4 
approached on the twenty-third to the mouth}the tide driving atthe rate of a mile and 
of an opening, which presented a tavourable}jalf an hour, their efforts were direct d t 
prospect of a pag save, but which a bx uly ( fice keep her in ™m ( 
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*eifunwell left the examination to Mr. Ross 


iy to examine. 
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with the heavy masses of ice driving 1-| 


+ 


nd them, every pre bab lity was that the 


» would be wrecked ; but fortunately the 


ip drove through without sustamming any In- 

\t day-hght onthe twenty-sixth, af- 

i st anXjvuus nignt, they found them- 
wwout ih middie of tie iro en Stral 

i iped a simi- 


Hecla, having narrowly esc 


lation, rejoined her Consort in the 
yer \t e'even Captain Ly proces 
to search for a place of safety for sh i. 
eturned at nine Inthe evening, stating 
wad found a smali bay, which w 
r of ice, and which did not appea 
luenced by the tide, but request Cap- 
») Parry to give it 3s own pe nal 
il. 
\ rdingly the next day Captain P 


! } Qnarrivine at it, it 
! entirely ilied \ 1) \ 
\ vas near, they oo | ! 
} ne 1 good alicno ret 
3, Dlacino a flav on a ma ( 
i ice nea snoa ) { 
* 
| Mury tinge und way, mad | 
et Qa passing tie | 
vas fixed,the water Iden 
r turee quarter fathoms 
) sail the ) ( ed ! 
in touch th rou \ 
ai Liety It app i j ta I 
rrounded 1 ud cn t 
is placed them 1 tC p 
ent danger tothe Heela,a boat v p 
! off the reef. 
Captains Parry and Lyon n set ¢ 
tstoexaminetwo j t ¢ } 


»the ships. Captain Parry prov e 


‘nothern shore, steering for the biel 

Th y pitched their 
their blankets, lay until 1 
morning, when accom 


’ 
tents, 


+ 


anied by Mr. Ross 


iscended a hill to look out for a passa 
rth ips; they found their \ V now 
rcireumscribed by another hill a few miles 


stant, and which rose considerably highe 
‘y returned therefore to their tents t 
iKfast. Captain Parry now feel 


~W th his 


party proceeded accordingly. 

his return, Mr. Ross stated that on as- 

line the hill, he found himself overjook- 
Fan extensive range of the sea. ‘Ti 

re appeared to be several islands, which 


re ) 


ncumbered with ice, and that t a 
tired toextend to the nort ward, ie 
which C Lyon was proceed- 
e met with numerous pri 

other 
visited by the 
Pue party fell in also witha herd of rein-deer, 


nin Captain 
T 
I] 


nes, and 
ny been 


SLO 


ey idence S or tne piace 


> I 
Msquimaux. 
i 
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= 
= 
T 


it, but under the suppo- 


sition that lie was dea l, the man who had 
shot him ne to fetch a knife from one of 
is companions inorderto skin) him, the ani- 
nal in the interim so far recovered as to 
nake h escape After resting a nicht, 
the party on the following morning took to 
their boats and steercd for another island, and 


MavInNG ere a flag on a particular port 


i air mn fo Sui} y returned on 
yoard, 
Ca n Lyonand h riy had, during 
h ¢ ) i i Cann 
L ysaw Lhe Ut n ic] To the 
iorthward they b the view ofa noble bay, 
which wet row us; to e east- 
urd was ala op r to the sea. ‘The 
Wont ern f th t tL W 5 CVl- 
ntiy an Isla ) named Georgina 
nu. 
had nov Ll nar- 
I > t ren i | ) \ t vryie of 
i Uj} iw ] i I ifety 
re wer rts! » take 
! All thir Ing rea on the 
rt r si r- 
| { } ( 
' ' or 
in 
, the 
ha 
iV 
if R ‘ . 
, » hour 
" \ ) ] 
i 
+ | the 
fil . 
i i l by 
l ~ l ! fol 
) i { t thie boat 
_ \ it oint ( ir ter 
8 Sept r tne pp arance of 
the ice was verv u vourable to their pro- 
Of @ tot northward. ‘fo the north-east 
id t ; : t, there appeared 
) no but it ent ( red 
l About n the Fury in endeavour- 
hae | 17) ! \ was so 
es store ! t 1 the T[e- 
Cap } i \\ th lin 
tened ta the | rv, by th pulse 
7 npart d, together with the aid ot th 
Wind, t up got through: tne lin ioW i 
ro} in » effort 
The annals of navigation perhaps do not 
urnish an instanee « cui to be evrap- 
xed with, and danver frequent and lone 
tinued, as@ceur from tiie first entrance 
th {" Ni t till fi rally tting out of 
Nor me | . : ‘ phasis 
vad | ! Te) 1, th mid ! ficati nN] 
yi tb Ind ofS 1 tine Hid 
i ri } ot ; had 
iy 1 inonth before Chis most d hear 
tening circumstanes uf this ft wher the 
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navigable season was so far advanced, did;taining considerable bulk. They managed 

not however abate their’ exertions. this with such dexterity that till Mr. Shere; 
The month of September was emp) | in} wanted a cup which was required at supper, 

examiluic¢ several inlets to which thev cayethe ho SUSPICION arose of What was takine piace, 


names of Lyon’s Inlet, Lioppner’s tilet, Gore, | Upon this being missed, a general search was 
bay, and Ross’ bay. A number of coves and jimade, and the boots of the females emptied of 
creeks were also ininutely examined to their|their il-got wealth, and the whole party were 
respective terminations, so that an extent of| dismissed with proper marks of disapprobation 
newly discovered coast to the amount of more} ot their conduct. 

than two hundred leagues was explored. Inal-| On the Ist of October, just as they com- 


Inost every place on which they landed traces) pieted the examination of the several inlets 
ofthe Esquimaux having been oa the spot were | of the continent, unequivocal symptoms of win- 
evident. ter setting in were but too apparent. The 


In proceeding withthe boats to examime;thermometer had for several days past perma- 
the coast, Captain Parry on one oceasion, ob-|nently fallen below the freezing point, and 


served three persons on a hill looking at;sometimes as low as 20° at night; which 


them; and as the bouts sailed on, these per- | change, together with the altered appearance 
sons ran towards them, and called to them.—|of the land, and the rapid formation of young 


The boats accordine Vy put in, and ie people} ice near the shores, gave pretty evident no- 
landed and went tothem. Contrary to what|tice of the approach of winter. The con- 
had been experienced on former occas , on mMencement of this dreary season in these re- 
approaching them they remained silent, and|gions, may, indeed, be tairly dated from th 
manifested no di position to hoid an inter-jtimne when the ¢ arth no lonever receives and 
course. ‘These people in their figure andap-| radiates heat enough to melt the snow which 
pearance were also dierent fi their for-|falls uponit. When the land is once covered 
mer acquaintance, not being so round visug-| with this substance, so little calculated te fa- 


ed. jhere were two men, and one boy otf a-| VOur tae absorpt ion of heat, the trigorific pro- 
bout ten years of ave. Each fad in his hand|cess seems to be carried on with increased 


a seal SKI Case, Cont bins atew arrows andj vicour, defining very clearly the change from 


abow. An exch e was made with then:|summerto winter, with little or no mtermedi- 
for one of these cases, for Which a knife was/ate interval to which the name of autumn can 
given. At first they appeared a httle terii-| be distinetly assigned. 

ed, but a familiarity was soou established.— On the Sth the thermometer stood at zero, 
The party expressing a desire to visit theirjand the sea was covered with young ice. Th 
habitations, the Msqu iuxX I ae pbulure an etiect of this very teazing sub- 
the way. The distance was about two miles, |stance are thus described by Captain Parry 
over very rouch grot > bui e ] Pie formation of young ice upon the surfac 
tripped a With niunbleness 1 thi f the water is the circumstance which most 
Enolish cou wt follow. \ drew | decidedly begins to put a stop to the naviga- 
near their dwellings, two women with « tion of these seas, and warns the seamen tha 
dren oun their bac cain L toi I b Of active operath ns is nearly ata 
Their tents or dwelling place y tuated onjend. itis indeed scarcely possible to conceive 
arising’ Ground, Conimmandine a vei { ceoree of lnudrance occasioned by ul 

sea. Shortly after their arrival two ch ediment, trifling as it always appears he- 
jomed thie ni. On y three rso cceupled {lore tH encountered, When the sheet has 
this tent, 1 iabitations of the ¢ bei eguired a thickness of about half an ine 

farther d hit. T') e ( vik \ ihe of Corms ce ible extent, a sinp is liable 
cle nly than most of the E Wwmax taey had} to be ste ppea by it, unless favoured by a strong 


formerly met with, both in their persons and|jand free wind; and even when still retaining 
in their habitations. jher way through the water, at the rate of 4 
ii iblished they | mile an hour, her course is not always under 
bevan to ask for frou, and they were invited; the controul of the helmsman, though assisted 


to accompany rty to the boats, with an|by the nicest attention to the action of th 
assurance that they should have some. Al-|sails, but depends upon some accidental 1- 
though previously they had manifested a pro-|crease or decrease in the thickness of the 
priety of behavicur; yet no sconer were th y\ice, with which one bow or the other comes 
arrived to the boats, and each pgrty in some} in coutact. Nor is it possible in this situatiot 


for their boats to ender their usual assist 


them acquaint d with the use 6f the oars, &c. jane , UY rubnhineg oul lines, or otherwise ; [ol 


measure engaged with the otMer in in 


but the women busily emploved themselve having once entered the young ice, they can 
in pilfering whatever they could secrete, and) only be propelled slowly through it by dig: 
conveying the articles into their boots, which|ging the oars and boat hooks into it, at th 

1 \ 


in the women are always remarkably large,|same time breaking it across the bows, and by 
}] 


and have openings at the Sides ¢ ipable if con- roll ne the boat from side to side. After Coll 
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tinuing this laborious work for soine time, with 


little good effect, and considerable dai 
the planks and oars, a boat is often obsiged 
return the same way that she came, back 


ly 


out in the canal tiius formed to ho purpose. \ 


ts 


ship im this he Ip ess e, her sais ill Vain 
expanded to a favourable breez ! 

nae urces talline’, and su niyo arr t inh 
her course upon the eciem t 10 chy 
she has been accustomed to moy yithout re- 
straint, has often reminded m t G ( 
tied down by the feeble hands of Lillip in 
norare the strug@iles she makes toehect a re- 

ise, and the apparent Insiznificance ol 
means by which her ¢ tiorts are Opp 
least just or the least vexatious partof the re- 
semblance. 

All these circumstances pointed out 
pediency of immediat y placing thi ) } 
the best see urity that cou t fou 
during tae winter. VL snail tsia 
the point wiiere tne continent b m 
to the northward, was 
southern side, good ancl iy 
ere suffered the ships to. be Zen UD. 
gave to lt the name of Wint 1 

Kvery precaution is now taken tor th 
preservauion of the boats, sails, and othe) 
stores, during the season; ane “ang 
were made for the comfort ; 
the men. Captain Parry observes, that it wou 


fe dificult to imagine a situa n | \\ 


cheerfulness is most to be destred, or les 

ly to be maintained, than among a set of p 
sons (and those persons seamen too) secluce 
foran indefinite period from the rest of th 


] 


world; having little er no employment bu 
that which isin a manner created to prevent 
idleness, and subject to a degree 
monotony, ill according with their u 


Liki abit 


Nothing can be more just; and it is therefore | 


of the utmost 
ployment, and a 


importance that con 


habit of cheerfulness shoul 


i 
be kept up by men so situated; it being wel 
Known that there exists an jlutimate connexio 
between depression of mind, and that dreadtfu 
disorder the scurvy; that hone and joy n 


only prevent, but materially al 
it, While gloom and despair never fail to ag- 
rravate its fatal malignity. 
As a source, theretore, of amusement to t! 
people, Captain Parry renewed those theatri 
had de- 


9! : 
cal entertainments from which they 
Is und, on 


derived so much benefit at Melvil] 
a former voyage, and ona larger and mor 
comm ious sc ile, while the theatre was m- 
proved in its decorations, and, wh 
more imp rtrance, inits warroth. Sylvester's 

few hours after lichting t 
pated every drop of moisture which was found 
80 annoying on the former expedition: th 
Stream of air on the lower deck was generally 
120° of Fahrenheit; that in the cabin neat 


stove, Ina it, GiSsl- 


iu Was OT 


ible eclrcumstan ' these 


jJamount of more than s 
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1x feet from 
72, when the 
Was 


yn) thi Who nught choose 
and 
quentiy, 

eling's 
of oher § i than in this rare and 
nter iv sight; and s truly gratifying ta 
t 


ris | it, OM Lik J urn of th Slips lo 


Hine. 


d his Bi- 


a” ery man on trd cCouid re 

in these pu its, blended with a proper 
lecree ereise, t shortest day 1s said to 
hout any of 


con- 


( over their meads Wit 


n Parry, 


comlorts 


s of ennui during 
their 
ioh- 
xpected 
pearance, i@ Ist of February, of a num- 


1h) Ils, { 1 Lina Wil iexcited Live 
the une 
er oO] Tran ) coinine towards the 
Who Went out to 


ect them seon discovered them to be Esqui- 


i OVOT tie ice, , party 


few 


34 VWhaiepone, eltner as a peace-offer- 


MUX, Who, Ol COMMING up, presented u 


» Most pr ybably the latter. 

lsome clothes of 
attention of 
; On ovserving this, they bee 


, ‘ . ++ ° 
piain Parry, pOUr Ut r aston 


un, Says 
shment and 
tion, to strip, through the themome- 
od at 25° below zero. All apprehen- 
ver, was soon relieved 
DY) hndine that they wer comfortably eloth- 
d ina double suit ofdeer-skin. , 
’ had to 
presents, they 
id that it was the wish 
ofthe [Enelish to visit their huts: which they 


Having purchased whatever they 


selland made them several] 


very readily agreed to, and both parties set 
nelle i - co ¢ shit} ’ 

out lovetiiel ifnh tie Vay Lbitner the [us- 
julmaux were much amused by a Newfound- 
wd doy which had been taue@ht to fetch and 


carry. 

It cannot but be eor remarka- 
to the 
\ty persons, men, wo- 


dered as a 


peopie, 


the apparatus, LOU°, and at the end of the flue!men and ciuldie», should have erected their 


en 


Roe 


BY een = 


i 
: 


en 





. t 
“en 
) 
- : ‘ 
; j 1 
ith 
Ci 
7 ti 
P ti 
i ti 


— 
an 


pan os 


huts an 1 I ] on ) fur ( they were ina state of sta . 
Within view of th ps, With \ Ition, at t does seem that some of them 
ovsery \ i t } Oourd, 1} t \ i id not 1 y been 
to ppearance as | ij Prlie i ip With bread-dust 1} 
had been long erected. Licey f bsty vy ifforded them on several occa 
entirely oft SHOW Ihik Ct, nt | i I is] =s, and some ol ‘in were found Pha - 
dome, the entra! Ina Vahu bhit ip ‘ f nara seal-skinh Willi Lhe hai 
through a passave Containi two f wal cS nut of fo also gencrally a 
Which Were arched. frou th ili apal } | Wi witht » want of liehtand w rint 
meut, other arched ro Wa! a int re- pon i st ns they a uicO Wilhout ¢ 
cesses or other rtments 1 W ( o burn. tit utiogether a state of th 
verally OCCU} ad, hi tie nell Wei ihpoy ifest Wi Cle . In Luese cir 
surrounded will the vat isu i t 34 } cou.d Ovlain no water, | 
households, their children and thi neal rT wv to quench their thirst. 
them. ‘Tie ents \ t i ppear toeXiluvilt a Strang 
feet high Line ntre, and ea i a prec o} eilect and dullness, of Cunip 
of ice, forming a \ KiOW, pia thet iG iit uty and stupidity 
Various articles wer 1 to o1 rtel could count beyond five, and n 
With them for ot in ; | ( t 1 bey i ten; r r could any 
casion W it Vis ven to su tth eM ; words of English, atte: 
fairness: i constant int rse of seventeen or e1 
After : ! f ! een months: vet ny OF them could im 
people i? j t thi mann th strano 
some of the Io I exceiient twill 
fest that ) j irtict ( Lhe name ¢ i 
rect ! y s » attrac ittention ¢ i 
as preseliied \ notices Lhe by the various traits of that supe 
were greatly « l the }riority of understanding for which, it was 
Hex la, at iring ! ; i men! found, she wasr markably a stinguished, ai 
dancing, and l ait if With|held in esteem even by her own countrymen 
much apparen tisfaction ‘They | She da great fondness for singing, 1) 
then returned heir ; SE ac¢ i1soft voice, and an excellent ear: but 
‘The next d Lia rt i t I ere was st irce ls iny stopplng her when she 
their tuts, and were ieerluiily Wweicomed.|oace beoun: she would listen, however, for 
The y dined im t tuts and presented their) hours tomether to the tunes played on the or- 
new acquainta their meat) oan She seemed to be aware of her own 
and biscult, Ww » they : \/superioritv, and betrayed, on several occa- 
little wine \ rw ) 1 n, Dut ns. a ¢ . s pride ¢ 
it did not ineet their tast (Jn one of tue But the s rior Init enee of tl extra- 
Visits to the Ships they wer requested rdinary woman Was perhaps most conspicnu- 
build asnow hut, wh t | tolons in the readin« ith which she was mad 
do, and in about three hours | ed one of\to coraprehend the manner of laying dow: 
these habitations, pia y pie i eat thelon paper, the geographical outline of that 


top to admit the light; and in forming it both! part of the coast of America she was ac- 


men and women were employed, maimnted with, and the nelohnbdouring islands, 
The officers havi @ naturally s lected dife| <0 as to eontract a chart. At first it was 
ferent individuals to obtain intormation trom) found difficult to make her comprehend what 


and to make inquiries, found it produced ajwas meant; but when Captain Parry had 


settled intimacy: one intelligent youth, who}! discovered that the Esquimaux were already 


attached himself to Captain Lyon, told himjacquainted with the feur cardinal points. of 


that he had seen persons like themselves!the eompnass. for which they have appropriate 


some mouths previous. Supposing that thisinames. he drew them on a sheet of paper, 
intercourse atlorded an opportunity of Con- tomether wit i that portion of the Coast just 
veving intelligence te Knol nd, Captain Par-| discovere ! which was opposite to Whnter 


i] } 


rv desired he migut be furnished with a let-| Island. where they then were, and of cour: 
lin to conyey it to them) well known to her. 


ter and requested | 
should he meet with such people again HTay ne done this, he di sired her to com 


It appears that these peopie were ¢ {ten iniplete the rest: ace rdinely with a counte 
want of necessary food, being very improvi-| nance expressive of intelligence, she drew 
dent; devouring with greediness iarge quan-| chart of the coast, along her own country 


tities of food when they had killed a seal orjnearly north of Winter Island. Wéthout 
other animal, although it was in a most filthy|taking her hand off the paper, she depi ted 
and diseusting state, not being cleaned either | the coist to the westward and to the south- 
from blood or dirt; but at other times when’ west, within a short distance of Repulse Bay 
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The country situated on the shores to th 
vestward sne nuimne 1 Akkoole ! sa that 
t Was inhaoited Dy Nunivers Pr Psquimaux. 
3 LW LLAK KOU il iR suis Bay siie de- 
SCI ad a iare ik in’ Whik Wer found 
1vuU ice Oi ile a on oli ) iN many 
hel Or ¢ i ( Line \V -twar of ft ( 
yaces » sta i the existence « i id id 
W a\ ‘ 
\ rty once accoinpal I 1@ Jequimaun 
i Kcurs 1 toy catcn ‘ 1 0 
1 eng 1 Line ( ravi 
wm WalK l \ Lil y oe ! > « De- 
e,so as nu »v nin the ¢ » thi 
WV ) j li lis tan r til } ) Cil- 
Lia seal i i Wits ou ie@ Ice, il 
rth . Dea wrthea it 
! i ell nore tnanu lh il ] lth 
wwALNY i ) ( t th Cai Ss it 
A t i it ite Mi ‘ » ) { d { i ii 0) 
) rey ) th th t 1 ielr 
{ ne, nota ttl Larned I 
1diD ems Sa mue anda half vind f 
) pa sh tot « \ cium | arilt- 
f lL, an ac ne Wii 1 OC- 
irl i | r irq { 9 i ) \ 
l } ry 0 I pst, » that 
mle survived to relate the mistfortun 
in moving towards t shore taey sed 
iii rising of theice, wh rqu ily ari 
ittention of one of the Msquim 1uX, Wid 
nmediately stopped It was stated that this 


hah! iva 


vas the work of a seal, who probably wonld 
W hil 


man olten piaced 


ind come upon the ice, 


iis ear nearthe ice as if tolisten “hether tise 


Qn this occasion however 


WOrk, 


re Was ho success, 


When out on these parties, if an Esqui- 


MauX has reason to suspect aseal is working 


eneath, he generally remains to watch un- 


til he has killed it. t 


'l’o protect him elf trom 


the cold wind he will raise a wall of snow, 


and willthen sit for hours together, listenine 


to the working of the seal through the ice 


When the seal worked its way to the surface, 
he drives his spear into the creature with all 
his force, having a line attached to the spear. 
He then clears away the ice and repeats the 
stroke if recessary until it is killed. 

On the 20th several wolves, which had for 
some days made their appearance, attacked a 
dog belonging to the Esquimauxe Mr, Eider, 
the Greenland mate, witnessing the circum- 
stance, nastened tothe spot with nis gun, but 
though the dom made cousiderable resistance, 
the wolves had torn hitn in pieces before Mr. 
Elder could reach the spot, leaving only one 
of his hind legs. 
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cutting up the animal, dividing it into two 


parts. ‘| blood was then care!ully put into 
tne cooKing pot, into which also all loose bits 
were thrown, except that occasionally they 


‘Wmselves, or gave a taste to the chil- 
who surrounded them; the 
youngest being glad to receive mto its open 
Hesh. When the 
is lastly taken 
iwa.. During the process it 1s a custom to 


nouth a iump of the raw 


iesh is cut up, the viubber 


stick f the intestines or skin on the 

reeads of t boys, Whica they suppose 
make them f te seai-hunters, 

(an 20th of ft iry the theatre closed 


vith the comedy of the Citizen, and High 
Lite below Stairs. At the conclusion of the 
panies testified 
> hearty cheers, 


Viarcin wa 


| ionth now entered on, 
ind the sun was more than ten hours above 
the horizon every day, but the earth present- 
ed one uniform white sur:ace of snow. The 


juimaux hag indeed changed 


he scene of their amusements, and the time 


is way Wi ut their feeling any 
extraordinary solicitudesas to its progr ss; 
it those to wirom tine reo: the expedition 
vas entrusted, began to look with earnest- 
ness forthe opportenity of preceeding in the 


discoveries. ifowever anxious their feelings, 
patience 5 
y had obtained from 
lligluk sug@wested thea . vantage which would 
irise from an investigation of the coast by ‘and 
<0 far as was practicable while the ships re- 
mained frozen up in Winter Island. Captain 
von offered to take the command of the par- 
tv; and one ot the Msquimaux, Ayoket, Cap- 
tain Lyon’s friend, was invited to accompany 
them. [t wus propesed to ake an excursion 
to Amitioke, lligliuk’s country. Ayoket, how- 
ever, alter much uncertainty and wavering, 
party, notwithstanding 
kettle, of a larger 

value tian any 
resent hitherto made them, was to be the 
An Esquimaux 
cter not to be much moved by the 
acquisition of property, and prefers a life of 
indolence to any riches which may be obtained 
by exert on 


rey had no other alternative but 


but the information they 


eclined to be of the 
= ™ ] ly 
i briehtly polished brass 


size, and o much more 
recompense OF his journey. 


‘ 


is Ora cnar 


That p rt of the coast described 
yy Higliuk, which the Moglish had examined, 
other charts, 
squimaux were desired 


to draw, without any concert witheach other, 


Was tound very correct; ana 
j 1 ry | 1.’ 
which others of the i 


were found to agree with Hizliuk’s in a sur- 


' 
+ 


devree, Indeed, thev received infor- 
useful 
found to be 


:me to the places 


prising 


mation from these people on various 


matters, Wiieh were afterwards 


eorrect, When the ships Cc 


On one oecasion when a visit was paid to|deseribed. 


their huts, an Esquimaux had just brought in 
Two women with large knives in 
their hands, and besmeared with blood, were 


a seal. 


Onthe L5th Captain Lyon left the ships, a 
breeze of wind blowing from the northward, 
laccompanied with snow drift. ‘The first night 
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did 


after his departure was one of the most se-jof them, they all ultimately well 
vere and inclement that any of the people h 1d | Early in the morning of the 2nd of April, 
been exposed to, and excited considerable ap-|the Msquimaux were observed moving trom 
prehension for their safety among those re-|the huts, and several sledges drawn by dogs, 
maining in the ships The wind and drift}heay ly Jaden, went off to the westward. It 
continued during t whole of the 16 ind appeared, on inquiry, that half ot the people 
considerably increased the solicitude for their} bad er Ul ce il est of “! ()n 
safety, but to send a party in quest of them ie SHOW uts which they iG just 
while the stat of the weather was s1 y-fauitted t t that ( ‘ DOSE 
peared Imposs ble, as no traces could be|t tye re-piaces 11 upand 
had of the way they had taken, and u: sear 1 ‘ticles 1 ht be lost The 
such circumstances it would add to the num-| ( -blaek, b 
ber of persons pila ed in perilous situitl Ss. t r Ki = f i ! were part ce 
A party was however held in readiness tojmolished and laid epen ive them the mor 
proceed whenever the weather m oht m le-| re Oo grtunity of removing their woods. 
rate. when tothe great joy of all on board, | The remainder of the rty were out on 
they arrived at. the ships. jthe ice in pt uit of walrusses; and although 
The sufferings Which this party had e dur-| the ice Was floating and in detached masses 
ed during their short absence were vere } they seemed tobe under no apprehensions as 
the extrenv Having ascended a hill to th Ito the danger they were in. ‘The wind at 
northward, a strone wind blew the snow di-|this time indeed set in for the land, and this 
rectly in their taces, and manv of the rtv | perhaps might render t n confident. 
received severe frost bites. They proceeded| On the 13th of April, another party of the 
towards a bay which been observed, and} i oan to remove thei effects, and 


afterwards descending suddenly arrived at 
the head of the bay ihe 


extrem » SEVE ty 
of the weather determined Captain Lyon t 
pitch their tents. Every one of the party 


smoaked tobacco t 
severity of the c 
one of the party, wa 
fit and severe pains in h 
dug in the earth to admit of 

in asitting posture. <A fire wa 
difficulty, and a mess of warm soup was pre- 
pared for every man. After taking 


» promote warmth, 
td was such that John Lee, 
With a shivering 


loins. <A hole 


Ss Se1Z¢ dl 
Was 
receiving 


s made 


freshment, they crept into their blanket bags] 


and endeavoured, close to each 


other, 


by keeping 
to obtain a little warmth and sleep.— 


In the morning they made a fire and prepared | 


a cup of warm tea, after which they resolved 


toset out on their return to the ships, from 
which they supposed they were about six 
miles distant. ‘The wind being at their backs. 
they proceeded rather briskly, but the cold 


was so intense that some of the party began 
to exhibit symptoms of drowsiness and insen- 
sibility which is so common and so fatal in in- 
tensely cold climates. The faces of several] 
were severely frost bitten, and they had lost 
the sense of feeling in their fingers and_ toes. 
Serjeant Spac kran, though re peatedly warn- 
ed that his nose was frozen, wasin sucha state 
tuke no notice of the 
advice, and one side of his face became frozen 
quite hard, the eve-lids stiff} and part of the 
upper lip was drawn up. Four of the party 
appeared to be in such a situation as to be in- 
capable of surviving. In this state they 
expectedly came to a beaten track which 
fortunately soon led them to the ships. All 
had severe trost bites in different parts of the 
body, which oceasioued the loss of the flesh 
and skin, but proper care being now taken 


of senselessness as to 


but the|p 


| 
them 
with | 


this re-| 


un-,; 


husband 


sd 1} succeeding day they 
lshould remove. from \\ 


inter Island. 


‘fe made to thein on their depar- 


t the close of the month of May, it be- 
and of 
Syinptoms 


came a matter of reneral observation, 


course ot vweneral revret. how tew 


of thawing had yetappeared; and it was im- 


| possibl not to recol-.ect that Melvlile Island 
had, en the same day, two years before, ad- 
vanced fullas tar in throwing ofl its winter's 


this time, at the latter 


d experienced several hours of 


that betore 
they hi 
hard rain; and that, in consequence, the ice 
jaround Melville Island had assumed a 
jappearance, while at Winter Island it re- 
mained perfectly white. Another 

between the two winter-quar- 
ters. The first flower was brought on board 
as a matter of curiosity on the 9th of June, 
iwhich was one day later than it had made its 


| 
' 
- 
} 
;COVETING ; 
j 


;station, 
j 
oreen 


cl mM pari- 


son was made 


appearance at Melville Island. Again, in the 
waiidie of June, a few gallons of water were 
collected from some little pools while, at the 


Melville Isl: 


ind, 


e dangerous 


same date, at the ravines 
were beginning to | to pass, and 
were actually impassable during the third 
week in June; yet Winter Island is situated 
in latitude 664°, or 84° south of Melville Is- 
land, which ion in Latitude 742 The low- 
est temperature at Melville Island was 55 
at Winter Island, 40° below Zero. 

Having nearly completed the ninth month 
at Winter Island, on the 2d of July, the ships, 
part] y by the exertions of the men in sawing 
the ice, and partly by the wind drifting from 
the land, finally effected their escape; doubled 


the south-east point of this part of America, 
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and stood tothe northward up Fox's Channel;| 
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The Fury had almost as narrow an escape 
keeping the coast of the continent, as direct-| as the Hecla; a little before noon a heavy floe 

1 ms, close on board, and}some miles in length, being probably a part 
sailing ina channel of water trom three erjof that lately detaciied trom tie shore, came 
four hundred yards to two miles in width.—J/driving cow i tust, wivine serious reason to 
‘Theshore, in most places, was lined with old|apprelenda imore fatal catastrophe than any 
ice, While, to sea-ward, large floes and m isses| yet encountered. Ina jew minutes it came 
were observed in violent motion, being acted 10 contact, at the rate of a mile and a half an 
upon by the wind, currents and tides. By/hour, with a point of the land-ice leit the pre- 
these agents, in so contined a channel, one of|ceding uight by its own separation, breaking 
the ships Was swept against the other; and fit up Willra tremendous crash, and forcing 
after some grinding and squeezing, they es-| numberless Humense asses, many tons in 
h the loss of one of the Hecla’s| weight, to the height of itty or sixty feet, 
boat’s, which was torn to pieces by the Fury’s|trom whence they again rolled down on the 
anchor. On the turn of the tide, however,|inner or jand side,and were quickly succeed- 
when both it and the current set to the south-|ed by a fresh supply. While they were 


ward, the whole of the navigable channel,|obliged to be quiet spectators of this grand 


t 


caped wit 


through which the ships were slowly working | but terrific sight, being Within five or six 
their way, Was almost immediately filled by aj hundred yards of the point, the danger was 
vast body of drift ice. ;  |twoetold; first, lest the tloe should now swing 
The tlood-tide coming down loaded with alin, secondly, lest its pressure should detach 
more than ordinary quantity of ice, pressed} the land ice to which the ship was secured, 
the ship very much, and rendered it nec essa-| and this set them adrift aud at the merey of 
ry to run out the stream cable, in addition to) the tides. Happily however neither of these 
the hawsers which were fast tothe land ice.joccurred, the floe reinaining stationary for 
This was scarcely accomplished when a very|the rest of the tide and setting off with the 
heavv and extensive floe took the slip on her}ebb which made soon after. 
broadside, and beino backed by another larce | In addition to the danger which threatened 
body of ice, gradually litted her stern as ifjto crush and overwhelm tie ships among 
The weight every) these tremendous masses of ice, thus thrown 
moment imereasine, oblicved the tlecla tol}into violent motion, was the chance of being 
veer on the hawsers, whose friction was so|beset in the midst of the tloes, and in that 
greatas nearly to cut through the bitt-leads,| helpless state swept away with the flood-tide 
and ultimately set them on fire, so that it be-land current to the southward,and dritted back 
eame requisite for people to attend with bue-/again to Southampton Isiand, as had happen- 


' 


by the action of a wedge. 


kets of water. ‘Rhe pressure was at lenoth!ed to them before, and thus again would the 
too'powertul for resistance, and the stream eca-| labour of weeks be inevil tbly iost. By the 
ble, with twosix inch hawsers and one of five | b2th of July, however, aiter long and unre- 
went at the same momeut. Three others) mitting perseverance, and by taking advan- 

i llowed. Che sea was too full of ice to, tave of every open iy and breeze of wind to 

w the ship to drive, and the only way by|move the ship to the nortiward, they had 
Which she could yield to the enormous weight|reached the latitude of 67° Ls’, opposite to a 
Which oppress¢ lher was by Jeanine over the|considerable opening inthe land, out of which 
land ice, while her stern at the sane time]a strong current was observed to set into the 

as entirely lifted more than five feet out ot] sea. 

the water. The lower deck beams now com-| On the following day they had an unob- 


plained very much, and the whole frame of|structed run of fifty miles, an event of no 


he ship underwent a trial which would have] very trifling importance, as Captain Parry 


proved fatal to any Jess strenethened vessel.|says, in this tedious and most uncertain navi- 
At this moment the rudder was unhung with| gation. About this place their Nsquimaux 
asudden jerk, which broke up the rudder case | friends had prepared them for meeting with 


and struck the driver boom with great force.| vast numbers of the walrus, or sea-horse ; 


The pressure which had been so dangerous|and accordingly they fell in with such a mul- 





atleneth proved their friend, for by its in-|titude of these animals, as, in Captain Parry’s 
creasing weignt the floe on which they were|opinion, were prol ibly net to be seen in any 
borne burst upwards. in e to resist its fore » Jother part of the w yrld The y were lying 
The ship righted, and, a small slack opening |in large herds on the loose picces of drift ice, 


inthe water drove several miles to the south-| huddled upon one another, from twelve to 
ward before she could be again secured to/thirty in a group. They were not in the 
get the rudder hung; circumstances much! least frightened by the people getting upon 
tobe regretted at the moment, as thi people | the same piece « f ice with themselves; but 
had been employed with but little intermnis-| when approa hed close, the V began to show an 
sion for three days and nights, attending to/evident disposition to give battle. From the 
the safety of the ship in this dangerous tide-| prodigious mumibe! f th creatures, and 
Way, 
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otner cire si tie } ) 
certain that tie! 


Amitioke a 


and soon alte! 
towards thet ( beat i 
left the ship ton 


timidity, bubs W ) come. it 
peared owevel tint t \ | (| ) 
knowledge of th ss bein sea 


+ 


so tuatit w etear kone of t people 
Winter 


reaching the shore several ni re of the 


Island 


tives met them and condueted them th 


‘ 


tents toget ri 

familiesare large. ‘I 

by a variety ( : ( 
to them « ly es which tf : ( 
at Winter i 


with 


lnpossible, after v t exe na. to] 
ship, and was obl to return { ) 
landing place. ‘I 

ed them, and they were ace ( ( 
ent parti wit 
Havin 
were proy mcd 


people. 


hosts, and in ti , with 
bianket, they conti l ty 
comfortable nient, i ret d to 
the tollowin orn 

The shipsnow proe to the sp 
beyond them, whet j exp 
much and lon 
conduct them into | ir? : Phis p 
save tii \ 4 ree i 1 1 Its ( 
place ; and itu 
ing att 
was to op i 
enterp! > th ort Wilicil SU 


ed, meyv b 


that an unbroken sheet of ice extended com-| avuig 


pletely across the 


northern to the seu r Ml; al 


the 


-) and tnree 


nmed b 
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ice for 
j During the 


VOYAGES 
\\ ion Lhe l7t bad arr ed, 
as observed with pain that the ice of the 
not yet 
tresh 


h of September 


vear’s formation was 


e( eding’ 


tached from the shores, while a 


ym had alreadv commenced. 


eed Oppost d not only to ma! kino 
but to continuing a 


5 re ind 


any 


further progress, moment 


ier in the strait, which C — Parry 
ned the strait of Fury and He least 
PY should be frozen lli, QS 1) tha tca 


vould probably be eleven months betore tli 


extricate 
laborious efforts to 
red passage, the disappointment which 


prob ibly 


-hips Would be 


id from the ice. 
obtain the ade 
Liiey 


1ow met with, can be appreciated 


y by those Who possess sp rits ardent in the 


yirsuit of an object on Wilich their desires are 
Captam Parry t iuUYGhL proper to take 
ie option Oo: the senior officers as to lis tu- 


a ldress- 


that 


, 
plain Lyon anid 
] 


l and with ViICW 
la to C 
Hoppner and Ni is, Who coincides 
th him that it was proper not to 
ile ten cau 
on board 
his purpose to examine the 
Island to the northward 
urd for a proper pli winter in; and 
‘t successful there, to seek a pli ice at Ieloo-| 
Lik, Noping that by an early release of thes! Lips] 
ensuing summer, they have an} 
pportunity the most eligible| 
their discovery. 


H + + 
Lieutenants | 
1 in opinion} 


risk pein? 
nupin the strait. 
5 Ups | 
coast of} 


ition to be made each 


and east-| 


ice to 


n the should 


of selectine a} 
future attempts at 
night the new ice 
present a str 


ments of theshiups. 


o accumula-| 


resistance to the! 


Las to yo 


Various means were 


resorted to, but oftentimes without effect.— | 
‘he only successful mode appears to have 
1in What is called the sea-phrase sai ily- 


oa, that is, the men in a body run from side 
~ 1e, Dy W iif l lit Luis t! ~ y rol and Is 


ved trom the ice. At leneth, after much 





Poof 


in attentive obse 


rt, tae ships oot clear ot the strait. rom 


rvation of the 





tides, it appears 

t flood comes trom the westward, and 
lition to this, that there is a permanent 
ent inthe same direction This current 
= Ss ppost | i st from Lie 7 ting of t it 

m1 tht 1Ol of the Po sea, and that 

S Was the only outiet f{ it to the 
thward 


A few days more decided what was to be} tion 


e; the youn® ice had assume d that consis- 
} which batiles all attempts to operate 


0 thick ve fore=| 


to allow a snip to 


ah) 1b; too tough ior revular sawing, 
A : | ’ | 


an@erous for men to walk upon. ‘T'o 


her own tenoth throug 


to rthne best Wint r-qui inte a 


( no ant 
ONIN OU 


@ neighbouring islands would atfurd; but 


{ 
“a 

nel forthe ship. Undersucheiret 
t was obvious thet no tune us to D Se 


IN TH 


Was not tid after 
;weres 
de-} 
forma-|ed 
Appeirances | 
| October, after « 


;one 
sed a public | 


lery of 


POLAR 


many dark and stormy days 


pent at sea the fle mitine ee, and 


ainyonye 
the loss of several anchors, that they succeed. 

ships into stined 
sland of Jeloolik, on the 30th of 


for several 


! ’ 
brinemeo the their de 


births, at the 


inpiloying the men 
days in task of cutting a canal 


arduous 


throuch the ice, 


Phe whole leneth of the caual was four 

t three hundred and forty-three feet: 
ie thickness of the ice in the level and reou- 

) beme fi twelve to fourteen inch- 


NUL I Miaiy place where a 


urre d, 


separation 
amounting toseveral feet. The 

alacrity with which the men contin- 
ued this laborious work during thirteen days, 


the ft bema 


hermometer frequently at zero 
tud once as low as 9° in that interval, cannot 
but be adnured. lt was satisfactory, moreo- 
ver, to find that in the performance of this, 
not a single addition was made to the sick 


the accident of 
canal, and who re- 

turned to his duty a day or two afterwards. 
Captain 
are both just and natural; and the expedient 
to which he at determined to 


list of either ship, except by 


ete : 
mans falling into the 


Parry’s reflections on this occasion 


onee resort 


if}speaks much as to his enterprising character 


Mlattering as their prospect appeared at the 
commencement of the past summer, their ef- 
forts had certainly not been attended with a 
> and little 
the close of 
season, ciousness of having left 
ineans their reach untried, that 
could promote the desired object. It required 
single glance at the chart to per- 
Whatever summer’s naviga- 


degree of 


to them at 


proportionate success 
satisfaction remained 
but the cons 
no within 
indeed but a 


ceive that the last 


tion had added to the geographical knowledge 
of the eastern coast ot America, and its adja- 
cent islands, they had effected nothing in ref- 
ence toa North-\ Vest passage. The discoy- 


the Frozen Strai 


channel of 


had made known a 
ion between the wat- 


its frozen state formed an impenetra- 


comiMunicat 


ers, but 
] 


ble barrier to any intercourse by human ef- 
forts. 

They were so ected by a number of 
Msquinaux, Who shouted and jumped withall 
their might. A crowd of them met the party 
who landed and manifested every demonstra- 


When told that the | 


mglish pro- 


posed to spend the winter among them, the y 
naniftested the greatest satisfaction. They 
inade daily visits to the ships, bringing their 
wives and children in creat numbers on 
sit i. a They app ired ojadly to assist In 
uy duties which the people of the ships were 
moyed | as puiiing the ropes, sawing 
hoeavine the windlass, and other la- 

IVs a ipanyu their eflorts with 

of voice which the crew used on such 
oceasions, in the imitation of whi hthey seem 


icularly to pride themselves 


Ou 


1 part 
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Some of the Fsquimaux with whom the)to consist in the intended husband's takitig 
ships’ company had spent the preceding winter! away the girl by force, her parents however 
at Winter Island also had arrived at leloolik,| quietly permitting it. [t was understood that 
and copying the manuersof the English, shook | the parents’ authority and will in this respect 
their friends heartily by the hand, as express-|was very great. The new tarried couple 
ing their pleasure at meeting them again.—|then occupy a separate dwelling and form a 
One of them, who had obtained the name of! new household establishment. ‘Tooloak with 
John Bull, accosted almost every individual of} his bride, afterwards paid a visit to the ships, 
the ship's company, with a how do ye do; and|and received a number of presents. 
desirous of maulfasting his knowledge and| One of these people, who had two wives, 
familiarity with the uses of machinery to his|between whom some dispute or altercation 
cumpanions, he instructed them iutie various!took place, with his knife cut one of them 
uses to which they were applied. |several times across the forehead, and the 

ixed in their second wint-! other across the arm. ‘To this severe chas- 
er quarters, they set about making such ar-| tisement they both appeared to submit with- 
ranvements as experience fad taught them/out a murmur at his conduct; and the man 
would add considerable to their comfort. ba-)did not altogether approve of the sympathy 
struct d by the Msquimau Fa Capt Lith Parry Wiech the English manifested on the occasion: 


B Lom VOW Tally 


caused a wall of snow twelve fect high to be| but seemed to act as under the conviction that 
thrown up round the Pury, at the distance of, his conduct was most reasona!le and proper. 
twenty yards from her, forininga large squat Captain Parry and Captain Lyon purcha- 
like that of a farmyard, by which the snowdrift| sed each of them a sledge and dogs, which 
was kept out, and a good sheltered walk af\they often made use of during the wintei 
forded against every wind, and by it was also) The dogs soon became familiarized to their 
prevented, in some measure, the abstraction) new masters, and remained on both the ships 
of heat from the ship, which was found to be| The Esquimaux could not bear the idea of th 
very considerable in hich W1haS, The dist- dogs being killed, and would not part with them 
ance between the two ships was too great to/until assured that they should be kept alive 
allow the continuance of theatrical entertain-| On the 8th of December two of the dogs be- 
ments, which, in tact, had, with other oceupa-|longing to the ships set oif in pursuit ofa 
tions; in a great degree lost their interest! wolf, but one of them (a terrier,) was killed 


with their novelty; the want of these, how-|and eaten by the wolf. it was a matter ot 
ever, was amply compensated by tie alinost 
daily visits of the Esquinmaux, witch afforded 


both to officers and men a fund of constant! 


doubt whether these cogs had not mistake: 
the wolf for the Esquimaux dogs, 

‘he Christmas of this year was kept as: 
variety of never-failing amusement, that no! festival. An additional allowance of provis- 
resources of their own could possibly have|ions was issued, among which was a piece o! 
furnished. ‘The men, however, were too well| beef which had been killed on board the Nau- 
aware of the advantages which they had de-|tilus in the month of June 1821. 
rived from the schools, not to be desirous of} In the months of December and January 
their re-establishment; this was accordingly! the Esquimaux had spread themselves wide!) 
done, and they continued to be attended reg-| around the space occupied by the ships, in or 
ularly for the six succeeding months. \der as was supposed to have greater opportu 

The Esquimaux who had fixed their win-| nities of fishing. ‘They departed from their 
ter-quarters on the island of Igloolik were | habitations in so quiet and peaceable a mab- 
more numerous than those on Winter Island.| ner, that their removal had sometimes taken 
The snow-houses were constructed on the| place for several days previous to the peop! 
same principle; some, however, were lined | on board the ships having any intimation o 
with skins, over which was a covering of|their having left the neighborhood. 
snow; and some had passages to them from| At this time great numbers of the Esqu': 
ten to fifteen feet in length, and from four to] maux were labouring under severe sicknes 
five feet high, neatly constructed of large| Several deaths took place in consequence 
flat slabs of ice, cemented together by snow| their want of medical assistance, although & 
and water; others were entirely built of the} soon as the knowledge of these circumstai: 
inaterial, of a circular or octancular form. lces came to the ears of Captain Parry, ever) 

The first week in November a number of| possible assistance was afforded them. The; 

Esquimaux arrived from the island of Amiti-| were taken on board the ships, and part of te 
oke, among whom were some of their old ac-|cabin screened off for their accommodatio! 
quaintance, Among others of their old| Warm broth, and other food was given ! 
triends was a youth of the name of Vooloak,| them, and every effort used for their recove! 
who was on the eve of marriage with a very|and comfort. — 

pretty young girl, of about the age of six-| One family was taken on board the Hecié 
teen; the youth himself being a year or two|Captain Lyon says, the mother, named Poe 
older. The ceremony of marriage appeared! too-alook, was about 35 years of age, the chil 
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about three years, yet not weaned, and a fe-| but there i 
male; there was also another daughter She-| were right 
ra, about twelve or thirteen years ofage, who) to Crantz and 
as well as her father was a most attentive|in the habit 


a 


an equal probability that we 
nour conjecture; for ace 


hl 
} ’ 





rding 
» the Greenlanders were 
of burying their motheriless in- 
My hopes were but small as far as|fints from a persuasion that they must other- 
concerned the mother, but the child was so! wise starve to death, and also from being un- 
patient that I hoped from its docility soon to|able to bear the cries of the little ones while 
accustom it to soups and nourishing food, as | lingering for several days without sustenance ; 
its only complaint was actual starvation. 1) for no woman will give them any share of their 
screened off a portion of my cabin, and ar-| milk, which they consider as the exclusive 


nurse. 


ranged some beddiug for them, in the same} 
manner as the Esquimaux do their own.} 


property of their own oifspring. My dogs 
being carefully tied up at the man’s request, 


Warm broth, dry bedding, and a comtortable|a party of our people accompanied by me 
cabin did wonders before evening, and our|drew the body to the shore, where we made 


medical men gave me great hopes. 
troduction to a system of cleanliness, and pre- 
paratory to washing the sick, who were ina 
most fiithy state, I scrubbed Shega and her| 
father from head to foot and dressed them in| 
new clothes. During the night I persuaded | 
both mother and child, who were very rest-| 
less and constantly moaning, to take a few) 
spoonfuls of soup. On the morning of the} 
24th the woman appeared considerably impro- | 
ved, and she both spoke and ate a little. As; 
she was covered with so thick a coating of 
dirt that it could be taken off in scaies, ! ob-| 
tained her assent to wash her face and hands} 
a little before noon. The man and his daugh-_| 
ter now came to my table to look at some 
things [ had laid ovt to amuse them; and after 
afew minutes Shega lifted the curtain to 
look at her mother, when she again let it fall 
and trembling told us she was dead. 
The husband sighed heavily, th 

burst into tears, and the poor little infant 
made the moment more distressing by calli 
ina plaintive tone « 
it was lying. 
man on sh 





ed 1ughter 
| 


mits mother, by whose side 


I determined on burying the wo- 
! 


re, and the husband was much pleas- 


ed at my promising tuat the body should be 
drawn on asledge by men instead of dogs. , 
Yakkeelikkeeta, her husband, had told m 

that when he left the huts with his wife, a 
dog was devouring the body of another Es- 


quimaux, as he passed it 
'T’., I> I aS he t. 
Nakkeelikkeeta now 

the dead body, and in the first pl: 


we sion- 
} ! 


Asan in-|a grave about a foot deep, being unable to get 


lower on account of the frozen earth. The 
body was placed on its back at the husband’s 
request, and he then stepped into the grave 


and cut all the stitches of the hammock, al- 
though without throwing it open, seeming to 


imply that the dead should be left unconfined. 
I laid a woman’s knife by the side of the body 


and we filled up the grave, over which we 
also piled a quantity of heavy stones which 


no animal could remove. Whenall wasdone 


and we returned to the ship, the man linger- 
ed a few minutes behind us and repeated two 
or three sentences, as if addressing himself to 


his departed wife: he then silently followed. 
We found Shega quite composed and attend- 
ing her little sister, between whose eye-brows 
she had made a spot with soot, which I learn- 
u uuweaned it must cer- 

tainly die. During the night my little charge 
uled on its mother without intermission, yet 


the father sicpt as soundly until morning as if 


1 
eg Was deca e pelo 


nothing had bappened 


\!] who saw my patient on the morning of 
the 25th gave me great hopes; she could 
swallow easily and was e' rong enough 
to turn, or sit apr it Without ¢ stance, and 
In tue forenoon siept very soundly. At noon 
the sister of tl sed, Ootoowuak, with 
ier hashand an n, Came to visit me. She 
mpe had first ne tothe Fury and was laugh- 


line on deek, indat her own request was taken 


prepare dd to dress} 


! ° 
DeIOW, DD caurine’ to 


ierself to come to 
liven when she 


1 ryt | 
muarry ¢ 


the fhouse of mourning. 


ped his nose with deers hair and put onjcanie to the Heela, she was in high spirits, 
his gloves, seeming unwilling that his naked | laughing and e ipering on deck as if nothing 
hand should come in contact wth the corpse.) iid happened, but on being shown to my 


[ observed in this occupation his care that ey- 
ery article of dress stiould be as carefully pla- 
ced as when his wife was living, and having 
drawn the boots on the wrong legs, he pulled 
them off again and put them properly ; this 
ceremony finished, the deceased was sewed 
up ina hammock, and at the husband’s ur- 
vent request her face was left uncovered. 
An officer who was present at the time 
agreed with me in fancying that the man, 
from his words and actions, intimated a wish 
that the living child might be enclosed with 
its mother. 


We may have been mistaken, 


‘ 


where Sheva having heard of her ar- 
|rival was sitting crying in readiness, 
gan With her niece to howl most wofully. 1 
however put a stop to this ceremony, for such: 
it certainiy was, under the plea of its disturb- 
ing the child. The arrival of a pot of smok- 
ing walrus-flesh soon brought smiles on all 
faces but that of Takkeelikeeta, who refused 
food and sat sighing deeply; the others ate, 
chatted, and laughed, as if nothing but eating 
was worth thinking of. Dinner being over, | 
received thanks tor burying the woman in 


nich f 


cabin. 


she hye - 





way that neither wolves, dogs, noi 
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foxes, could dig her up and eat her, for all 
were full of the story of Keimooseuk, and 
even begged some of our officers to go to 
Igloolik and shoot the offending dogs. A 
young wornan named Ablik, sister to Ooyarra, 
was induced after much entreaty and a very 
large present of beads, to offer her breast to 
the sick child, but the poor jittle creature 
pushed it angrily away. Another woman 
was asked to do the same, but although her 
child was half weaned she flatly refused. 
The aunt of my little one seeming anxious 
to remain, and Shega being now alone, | in- 
vited her to stop the night. In the evening 
the child took meat and jelly and sat up to 
help itself, but it soon after resumed its mel- 
ancholy cry for its mother. At night my 
party had retired to sleep, yet I heard loud 
sighing occasionally, and on lifting the cur- 
tain I saw ‘l'akkeelikeeta standing and look- 
ing mournfully at his child. [ endeavoured 
to compose him and he promised to go to bed, 
but hearing him sighing in a few minutes, | 
went and found the poor infant was dead, and 
that its father had been some tine aware of it. 


He now told me it had seen its mother the| 


last time it called on her, and that she had 
beckoned it to Khil-la, (leaven) on which it 
instantly died. He said it was “ good” that 
the child was gone, that no children out-lived 
their mothers, and that the black spot which 
Shega had frequently renewed was quite suf- 
ficient to ensure the death of the infant. 

My party made a hearty breakfast on the 
26th, and | observed they did not seruple to 
lay the vessel containing the meat on the 
dead child, which Lhad wrapped ina blanket: 
and this unnatural table excited neither dis- 
gust nor any other feeling amongst them more 
than a block of wood could have done. We 
now tied upall the dogs as 'Takkeelikeeta de- 
sired, and took the child about a quarter of a 
mile eastern of the ships to bury it in the 
snow; for the father assured me that her 
mother would cry in her grave if any weight 
of stones or earth pressed on her infant. She 
herself, he feared, had already felt pain from 
the monument of stones which we had laid 
upon her. The snow in which we dug the 
child’s grave was not above a foot deep, yet 
we were not allowed to cut into the ice or 
even use any slabs of it in constructing the 
little tomb. The body, wrapped in a blanket, 
and having the face uncovered, being placed, 
the fether put the slings by which its deceased 
mother had carried it, on the right side, and 


in compliance with the Esquimaux custom of 


burying toys and presents with their dead, |¢ 
1 threw in some beads. 
snow were now placed so as to cover without 
touching the body, and with this very slight 
sepulchre the father was contented, although 
a fox could have dug through it in half a mi- 
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A few loose slabs of 





cemented all by pouring about twenty buckets 
of water, which were brought from the ship, 
on every partofthe mound. I remarked that 
before our task was completed the man turned 
and walked quietly to the ships. 

During the two last days, I obtained some 
information with respect to mourning cere- 
monies, or at all events such as related to the 
loss of a mother of a family; three days were 
to be passed by the survivors without their 
walking out on the ice, performing any kind 
of work, or even having any thing made for 
them. Washing is out of the question with 
Esquimaux at most times, but now it was 
not allowed to perform the necessary ablu- 
tions of their hands and faces, however greasy 
or dirty they might be made by their food, 
the girl's hair was not to be put in pigtails, 
and every thing was neglected; Takkeelik- 
keeta was not to go sealing until the summer. 
With the exception of an occasional sigh from 
the man, there was no signs of grief; our 
mourners ate, drank, and were merry, and no 
one would have supposed they ever had wife, 
mother, or sister. When the three days, and 
it is singular that such should be the time, 
were expired, the man was to visit the grave ; 
and having talked with his wife, all duties 
were to be considered asover. The 28th was 
our third day, but a heavy northerly gale 
and the thick drift prevented our visiting the 
grave. The 29th, although not fine, was 
more moderate, and [ accompanied him at an 
early hour. Arriving at the grave,he anx- 
iously walked up to it and carefully sought 
for foot-tracks on the snow, but finding none, 
repeated to himself, ** No wolves, no dogs, no 
foxes, thank ye, thank ye.” He now began 
a conversation which he directed entirely to 
the grave, as if addressing his wife. He call- 
ed her twice by name, and twice told her 
how the wind was blowing, looking at the 
same time in the direction from whence the 
drift was coming. He next broke forth into 
a low monutonous chant, and keeping his eyes 
fixed on the grave, walked slowly round it in 
the direction of the sun four or five times, and 
at each circuit he stopped a few moments at 
the head. His song was, however, uwninter- 
rupted. At the expiration of about eight mi- 
nutes, he stopped, and turning sudde nly round 
to me, exclaimed T'ugwa, (that’s e nough) and 
began walking back to the ships. “In the 
song he chanted I could frequently distinguish 
the word Koyenna, (thank you) and it was 
occasionally coupled w ith the Kabloonas. 
Two other expressions, both the names of the 

spirits or familiars of the Annatko, Toolemak, 
were used a few times; but the whole of the 
other words were perfectly uninte ‘lligible tome. 

1 now sent Shega and her father home, well 
clothed and in cood case. The week they 
had passed on board was sufficient time to 





nute. We however added more snow, and 


have gained them the esteem of every one, 
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for they were the most quiet inoffensive be- 
ines I ever met with, and to their credit they 
The man was remarka-|zero for several hours, and very near this 


lever once begged. 
ble for his extraordinary fondness for treacle, 
sugar, salt, acids, and spruce beer, which the 
others of the tribe could not even smell with- 
out disgust; and he walked about to the dif- 
ferent messes in hopes of being treated with 


these delicacies. Shega was a timid well- 
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themometer very unusual at this season of 
the year, the temperature continuing above 


point of the scale for the whole two days. 
The mean temperature of January proved 
indeed as remarkable for being a high one, 
)as that of the proceeding month had been in 
/a contrary way, being only 17°.07, or more 
than ten degrees warmer than December.— 


behaved girl, and generally remained eating}The first fortnight in February bid fair to pre- 


in my cabin, for Lam confident of speaking 
fur within bounds when I say she got through 
eight pounds of solids per diem. As far as 
gratitude could be shown by Esquimaux, 
which is saying * koyenna’ on receiving a pre- 
sent, my friends were sensible of the atten- 
tions L had shown them. 

The English were informed that the corpse 
of Piccooyak, who had died in the hospital, 
had been taken up by the dogs. ‘The snow- 
covering being the second time put over the 
body, a second disinterment was as easily ef- 
fected a day or two after, and another meal 
made by the hungry dogs. In relating this 
story, at which every feeling of common hu- 
manity revolts, the Esquimaux pretended to 
be very much enraged with the dogs, and let 
some of the gentlemen know that they wished 
the Kabloonas would shoot them. As it was 
not the owners of the dogs who expressed this 
wish, and as a knife was quite as effectual in 
killing a dog as a gun would be, if applied 
with equal good will, they did not think pro- 
per to inflict such a punishment, which, if due 
at all, would more properly have fallen on 
those who made the complaint, It is most 
certain indeed, that none but the immediate 
relatives of the deceased cared a jot about 
the matter; nor did the other individuals 
among them hesitate to laugh as they heard 
or told the story. 


yak’s child had died, owing probably to the 
misery and consequent inattention of its mo- 
ther Kaga, who now lived as before with the 


infirm and aged parents of her late husband. | 
| 


| 


From the morning of the 24th till mid- 
night on the 26ththe mercury in the barom- 
eter was never below 30.32 inches, and at! 
noon on the latter day had reached 30,52 
inches, which was the highest they had ob- 
served it in the course of this voyage. This 
unusual indication of the barometer was fol- 
lowed by hard gales on the 27th and 28th, 
first from the S, W. and afterwards from the 
N. W. the mercury falling from 30.51 inches 
at eight P. M.on the 16th, to 30.25 about five 
A. M. on the 27th, or about 026 of an inch 
in nine hours, before the breeze came on.— 
At midnight on the 17th it reached 29.30 
and on the following night 29.05 which was 
ts minimum indication during the gale. These 
high winds were accompanied by a rise in the 





jacnt a similar anomaly; the mild weather, 


now experienced giving great hopes of a win- 
ter rather favourable than otherwise, notwith- 
standing the severity with which it had set in. 

About this time they were much shocked to 
hear, by anarrival fromthe distant huts, of 
the death ofa young man named Noogloo, the 
flower of the whole tribe. His*complaint, so 
far as they could learn, had been of some con- 
tinnance ; ‘l'oolemak, a native who consider- 
ed him as his adopted son, liad been out to vis- 
it him two or three times, ard was much af- 
flicted by his loss. ‘There was something pe- 
culiarly shocking in the havoe which death 
appeared now to be making amoug the young- 
ger and more vigorous individuals of this tribe. 

On passing some of the huts of the Esqui- 
maux, Captain Parry entered the one belong- 
ing to the parents of Kaga, the widow of the 
Esquimaux so much esteemed by the English. 
They were apparently in a most wretched 
state, with scarcely any clothes, and Kaga 
lay moaning, covered with some dirty skins. 
On inquiring how she was, she said she was 
not ill, bat wretched, some of the natives ha- 
ving robbedher almostevery thing she had, 
and which it was understood was too common- 
ly the practice towards the widow on the 





On some of our people go- | 
ing out to the village, they found this Piccoo-| 


death of the husband. All the presents which 


| had been made to her and her husband from 


the ships were gone, there appeared nothing 
to eat, and the snow melting there was a con- 
tinual drip. 

Captain Lyon having been made acquaint- 


jed with the situation of Kaga, sent to feteh 


her and lodged her in his cabin, and every en- 
deavour was used for her recovery. Perceiy- 
ing the wretched state in which widows are 
left, it suggested itself to him to endeavour 
to promote a matrimonial union between Ka- 
gaand Takkeelikkeeta; the latter however 
appeared so greatly to lament the loss of his 
late wife that no such intimation could be 
made untohim ; and further experience show- 
ed Kaga to be void of those feelings which 
could induce a disposition to render her any 
service. 

Inthe mean time the place for the recep- 
tion of the sick, into which the Esquimaux al- 
so were admitted, began soto swarm with 
lice as to render it necessary that the sick be- 
longing to the ships’ companies should be re- 
moved, or the Esquimaux no longer admitted 
into it. Captain Parry therefore resolved to 
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build a place expressly for the reception of 
the Esquimaux. 


the officers, arrangements were made _ with- 


out delay to erect aseparate dwelling for the) 


natives, and an house was quickly erected for | 
their accomodation. Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Skeoch arranged every thing necessary to be 
attended in the management of this infirmary, 
and Mr. Hooper provided a stock of sea-horse 
meat for their support. 

It appeared by a girdle worn by the moth- 
er of the young man oolooak, that they kill- 
ed a great number of deer. This girdle was 
adorned with twenty-nine ears of that animal, 
all which had been killed by him in the course 
of last summer. 

Although these people had not been discov- 
ered in many acts of thiéving, yet it occasion- 
ally occurred, and it was manifest that their de- 
sire of possessing many of the articles which 
the ships’ stores presented to their view, of- 


Having suggested this to! 
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[er occasions appeared to have the supreme 
ascendancy. 
| Under such repeated calls for the exercise of 
their humane endeavours toalleviate the suf: 
ferings of these people, it may readily be sup. 
| posed that the medical geutlemen and officers 
nad their time greatly occupied in their at- 
tendance on them. Indeed their patient and 
persevering attentionand endeavours to alle- 
viate the sufferings of these people deserves 
the highest commendation. The seemingly 
want of gratitude and thankfulness, the dirty 
and filthy state of their persons, added to otli- 
er circumstances of arepulsive character re- 
quired an effort of some force on the part of 
those attending them, to enable them to per- 
severe until their patients were in aconvales- 
cent state. 

About the middle of February meat began 
to be very abundant in the village. Several 
sea-horses were killed, as well as a number of 





tentimes became irresistible. An old woman|bears. A youth who had accidently met with 
whom they had known at Winter Island, hav-|a severe wound in his leg, and was taken in- 
ing been suspected by Mr. Skeoch of stealing] to the hospital to be cured, manifested the 

a silver thimbie out of his cabin, a few days| strength of his appetite by eating four, or five, 
previous, now brought the thimble back tell-|and even six pounds of solid meat’ as his dai- 
ing him that finding it too small for her fin-|jly allowance. It may well be supposed that 
ger, she had honestly brought it back and re-|a people taking such quantities of food, how- 
quested some present in return. ever abundantly supplied on some occasions, 

Party feeling and petty animosities appear-| would often be in a state of want, in a coun- 

ed to influence the Esquimaux as powerfully|try where their resources were drawn from 
as these sensations are manifested among Eu-|the sea, or from catching the wild animals 
ropeans. The different families were as en-| which occasionally visited them. 

vious and il] disposed towards each other as| By way of proving what quantity of food 
though they were hostile nations, and envy of| these people would take, on one occasion a 
each other’s prosperity was not disguised |lad was treated with as full asupply as he 
among them. Mr. Looper having been to the| | was disposed to eat during the day, the quan- 
huts to purchase food for the sick Esquimaux tity being measured out to him. The follow- 
in the hospital was asked by one of the pa-|ing are the particulars. 

tients of whom he had obtained it, and having lbs. oz. 





named the person, the sick man declared he Sea-horse flesh frozen - 4 4 
would on that account partake of none of it. Ditto boiled - - - 4 4 
No reply was made to this declaration, and Bread and Bread dust - 1 12 


after a few days the angry patient received oa 
the food offered to him without making fur- 10 4 
ther inquiry. 

They had among them a number of peculli 
ar customs. <A sick person was cautious not 
to see another sick person unless it were a 
Kabloona or Kuropean. Any vessel or cup, 
out of whicha sick person drank, must be used Strong grog - - 1 tumbler 
by no other person, so that in taking care of} In the secluded situation of the Esquimau. 
the sick Esquimaux by the English, each in-|in a climate where the earth admits of no cul- 
dividual had separate utensils. So particular|tivation, or at least scarcely any, uneducated 
was one of them, that he would not take the|and without the means of obtaining knowledge 
water which came from the great boiler, but|all the happiness of these people appears (0 
a lamp was obliged to be kept burning for his|centre in the ‘indulgence of their gluttonous 
use. The powers of prejudice and the force|appetites; and tosuch a degree, that they 
of imagination cannot but be noticed in these/ gratify this disposition although the prospect 
circumstances, that a people so filthy in their|in futuredays maybe the want of any fool 
habits should have such strong objections to| whatever. 
matters of no manner of importance, as to be} In the course of the long stay which the 
able to resist the strong and powerful claims|ships made among the Esquimaux, some idea 
of their voracious appetites, which on all oth-| was endeavoured to be conve yed to them o 


The proportion of liquids were 
Rich gravy-soup - 1} pint 
Raw spirits - - 3 wine glasses 
Water - - - 17 pints 
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the population, climate, productions, and 
civil government of the nations of Europe and 
of great Britain in particular. Butit was 
with great difficulty their minds were brought 
to conceive the various ranks and stations 
which different persons filled in civilized so- 
ciety: all itaportance in their idea was to be 
measured by the riches which each possessed. 
The ships they supposed to be the respective 
property of Captain Parry and Captain Lyon, 
and were consequentiy distinguished by the 
appellation of Lyon-oomiak and Parry-oomiak. 
Upon the same principle they supposed the 
boats to belong to the individuals of the 
ships 5 and were full of astonishment when! 
informed that the ships and boats, and all they! 
contained, belonged to one person, who had 
also a great number of other ooimaks, both} 
larger and more valuable than these; that it| 
was by his order they now paid this visit to} 
them. 

One of these Esquimaux, named Ewerat, 
who possessed a much superior understanding | 
to most of his countrymen, was shown a chart 
and the distance and situation of Great Bri-| 
tain, and many other countries, pointed out to| 
him, as well as the space occupied by his own| 
countrymen. He was soon led to estimate} 
their comparative size and distance, and his 
astonishment was expressed by an emphatical | 
hei-ya, which is their word of astonishment} 
and admiration. After having pointed out| 
these circumstances, he and his wife were! 
asked if they would be willing to leave their] 
country and friends and go with the English 
to their country. ‘To this they most readily 
assented, and expressed the highest gratifi- 
cation at the prospect of seeing those wonder- 
ful things and places which had been present- 
ed to their attention. 

As those who had been sick recovered any) 
measure of health, they manifested the great-| 
est impatience to be again ranging abroad in 
the open air; so that by too great exertions 
they sometimes brought on a relapse, and it 
was only by agreeing to their wishes under 
certain conditions and restrictions, that they 
Were in most instances manageable in these 
circumstances. 

About the middle of March, two families of 
the Esquimaux left Igloolik and moved to the 
southward, where they said the walrusses 
were more abundant, and before the end of 
the month many more families took their final 
departure. ‘These removals could not arise 
from a want of the opportunity of procuring 
food, but isthe consequence of habit, and 
the disposition of all uncivilized people to 
roam about and change their habitations. 

The state of the weather was such that the 
ship’screws engaged in a variety of games 
on shure. Cricket, quoits, and other sports 
occupied some hours every day, and both offi- 
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On the 21st the wife of another of the Es- 
quimaux died. She had been brought to the 
hospital a few days preceding in a very weak 
state, and died without a struggle. As she 
was on the point of expiring, she took the 
hand of Mr. Skeoch and pressed it to her lips 
as expressive of the gratitude she felt for the 
attention he had paid to her during her sick- 
ness. Her husband also manifested much 
thdnkfulness for his attentiontoher. A very 
short time befure she died, the husband fetch- 
ed two of his sons who were then on board 
the ships, to see their mother, and on her ex- 
piring they all burst out into crying and lamen- 
tations for a few minutes, and then left the 
spot apparently as cheerful as ever. Her hus- 
band new dressed her in her clothes, and she 
was sewed up in her hammock, leaving her 
face uncovered. On the day following she 
was buried, the body being p!aced on a sledge 
and drawn by two men téthe place of imter- 
ment. When it was put iato the grave, some 
staves were placed across to prevent any 
weight resting upon it, and he then threw on 
large slabs of snow. Having thus finished 
hisduty, he permitted the English to throw on 
ita quantity of stones and earth. 

The difference in the weather between day 
and night began to evidence itself in a small 
degree as early as the middle of March, but 
the return of the light of the sun, and the 
change from almost constant darkness to al- 
most constant day was that which the English 
beheld as the most cheering circumstance. 
Only a few weeksatter the first re-appearance 
of the sun, there was twilight during the 
whole of the night. 

In the first week in April, Captain Lyon 
paid a visit to a village of the Esquimaux sit- 
uated ata considerable distance some miles 
to the westward of Tern Island. It consisted 
of a few huts comprehending about thirty 
persons. ‘The captain travelled on his sledge 
drawn by dogs. ‘These people had been very 
successful in catching young walrusses and 
seals, and two young men among them were 
in a state of debility, which, from the inquiries 
he made, Captain Lyon imputed to excessive 
eating. 

Other parties of the Esquimaux were settled 
in opposite directions. ‘Their huts were built 
upon the ice near the land and the open water 
to give them the opportunity of catching wal- 
russes. In his return on his sledge to the ships 
Captain Lyon was obliged to trust himself en- 
tirely tothe dogs, a heavy snow having fallen, 
and it drifting with the wind, they were not 
able to distinguish any objects at a distance. 

The month of April being the season when 
the seals generally produce their young, the 
natives were continually on the watch to kill 
them. They caught the young ones in abun- 
dance, after first killing the mother, by hook- 





cers and men found the cheering effects of 
being more abroad. 


ing them up with a staff. ‘They usually pro- 
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duce two young, forming a kind of cavern un-jtion the dogs performed this service. Some 


der the ice. The skins were brought to the 
ships forthe purpose of barter; and those of 
the young seal possessed the feel and texture 
of raw silk. 

On the 15th of this month died Mr. Alex- 
ander Elder, Greenland mate of the Hecla, of 
the dropsy. He had been twice betore on the 
expeditions for the discovery of a Northwest 
passage, and had been promoted to his present 
situation in consequence of his faithful and 
attentive services on former occasions, His 
death was much regretted both by officers and 
seamen. He was buried near the observatory 
with al] proper decorum, and a heap of stones, 
with a head-stone, was placed over his body 

About this time large flocks of ducks visited |i 
this island, but the open water where they 
were tobe met with was too far distant to) 
enable the people to shoot any of them. | 

It had long been in the contemplation of 
Captain arry what would be the proper 
mode of proceeding as soonas the weather 
should liberate the ships from their winter sta- 
tion. The stores on board the two ships he} 
considered as inadequate to the support of the 
crews, were they to remain another winter} 
frozen up in this northern climate, and the ef-| 
fort for further discovery would probably be 
ineffectual excepting the attempt was perse- 
vered in so far ‘as to render circumstances 
more than probable. He therefore considered 
that it would be practicable for only one ship 
to make the attempt, and that the Fury might 
take as much provisions and stores as might 
be necessary out of the Hecla, and Captain 


idea may be formed ofthe value of the seryi 
ces ofthese animals when itis stated, that 
nine of them drew a body of stores weigh 
ing sikteen hundred and eleven pounds from the 
Ilecla to the Fury, being a distance of near- 
ly halfa mile, inabout nine minutes. In this 
manner the dogs laboured for about eight hours 
each day until the removal was completed, 
By theend of April the thawing of the 
snow of which the Esquimaux huts were 
composed, rendered the abodes ofthese people 
the most uncomfortable that can be conceived 
the floor being constantly wet. They were 


necessitated also to place skins over the open- 


ings which the melting of the snow occasioned 
in their roofs. Several of the families also 


|now began to remove ; some to another part 
of the island and others to some small island 


at a distance. ‘The ships now began to enjoy 
the cemfort of opening the hatches eve ry day 
‘to admit the fresh air, a luxury they had not 
enjoyed forthe last six months. 

The rapidity of the change of the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere could not but be noti- 
ced by every individual, and the earth exhib: 
ited also the most evident tokens of the rapid 
approach of the summer. Instead of one un- 

varied white appearance, there were to be 
seen large dark patches of land with multi- 
tudes of caterpillars. 

To expedite the thrawing of the ice round 
the ships, and to opena passage to the sea, the 
sledges drawn by the dogs were employed to 
carry sand from the shore. A 
great part of a mile was thus covered, and of 





Lyon should return with her to England. By 


the width of more than twenty feet, that by 


this means also he would have the opportuni-| this means the ice might be more quickly 
ty of stating to the Lords of the Admiralty jtieaclved. 


all their past efforts, and thereby they might 


make any alterations intheir purpose of send-| 


ing the vessel which was to meet them in| 
Behrings Straits. On all these matters he 


consulted with Captain Lyon, who cvincided| 


in opinon with him. 

Having thus determined, 
made known his intentions tothe ship’s com- 
panies after divine service on the 
April; and at the same time an invitation 


was givento the seamen of the Ilecla to en-| 
ter on board the Fury as he intended to in-| 


crease the number of men on board his ship| 
beyond the complement originally appointed. | 
A removal of provisions and stores also imme- 
diately commenced, and an exchange was 
made with the Hecla of the more serviceable 
anchors boats and cables. in about a fortnight 
the removal of stores to the Hecla was com- 
pleted, by means of the Esquimaux dogs, who 
performed the whole service of the removal, 
none of the crew being called on to convey 
the stores from the one ship to the other; and it 
excited the astonishment of the ships’ compa- 
nies to observe with what ease and expedi- 


Captain Parry} 


20th of’ 





At this period Captain Lyon went out ona 
shooting excursion toa point of land called 
| Arlagnuk, accompanied by some of the Esqui- 
maux. He met with considerable success, 
killing a great number of king-ducks, which 
the natives collected in their canoes. Finding 
their success so great, shooting parties were 
‘established in the neighborhood accompanied 
by the small boats from the ships, as they 
found the Esquimaux were in the practice « 
keeping back many of the birds which wer 
shot on these occasions. Ina few days this 
party brought to the ships a supply of one 
‘hundred and tw euty ducks as well as other 
game, and the whole was di spersed among thie 
ship’s companies. 

Captain Lyon at this time undertook a jour- 
ney to the shores of the Polar sea, with a 
view to obtain information respecting those 
parts which the ships had been prevented from 
approaching in consequence of the closeness 
ot the ice. It wasintended by this means to 
form a judgment as to the future movements 
of the Fury. ‘Two persons were to accompa; 
ny Captain Lyon, and provisions fora month 
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were to be conveyed onasledge. Onthe 7th{ing seals. While on a large field of icé 
ot May the Captain quitted the ships, accom-| watching for their prey, and drawing neaf 
panied by Captain Parry, who proposed tray-| the edge, they found cracks in the ice in sev- 
elling to a place named Quilliam Creek, where|eral places. Suddenly the part on which 
they landed the nextday. Here they pitehed|they stood was dislodged by the wind and 
their tents, and fixed their abode for the re-|broke away from the land. Conrad turned 
mainder of the day, some of the party being | his sledge into a kind of raft by tying sking 
affected by snow blindness, and others by an} and seal’s bladders to it, and contrived to pad- 
inflamation of the face occasioned by the heat|dle.to the firm ice, using a seal javelin as a 
of the sun. reser, [t was agreed that he should pro- 
On the 9th Captain Lyon went forward on|cure a kayak or boat and come to their assis- 
jis journey, and Captain Parry having been}|tance; to procure which he hastened With all 
nfurmed by one of the KEsquimaux that it| possible speed, but when he returned to the 
they proceeded to the head of this Creek and|spot a south-west wind had earried them so 
broke through the ice, which was about five| far into the open sea that they could hardly bé 
feet thick, they might catch abundance of} discerned, and to follow them was impossible. 
sulmon, proceeded to make the attempt. Af-| Conrad now proceeded to the families of 
ter several hours labour they obtained anjthe two untortunate men tomake known unto 
opening of water, which instant y rose to|them the atilicting circumstance; and the 
nearly the surface of the ice; and the lines|distress which it gave them may perhaps bé 
were thrown into the place, in full expecta-| better imagined than discribed, when to their 
tion of mueh success, but after several hours} inexpressible joy and satisfaction, on the ninth 
unsuccessful waiting, no appearance of suc- day after they iad been driven out, they ar- 
cess presenting itself, they sct off on their|rived ina sledge. The account they gave 
return to the ships. In their. journey the} was, that the size and strength of the field of 
party beeame so blinded by the snow, that it} 











ice was such as to afford them the means of 
was with difficulty they could direet the} building a snow-house upon it, about six feet 

dge. On the 13th they reached Arlagnuk,}in height, in which they took shelter during 
where they found the shooting parties with a|the night and when it rained. ‘They had 
lurve supply of ducks |caught eight seals on the day of their depars 

‘Towards the end of this month they were/ture, which afforded then nourishment, and 
visited by a few Esquimaux whom they had/ they drank the blood. During five days there 
never before seen. From them they leart} was so thick a fog that they could not see 

at they had seen several Kabloona (Buro-| which way they were driven, but at length 
peans) ships employed in killing whales; and|they saw land through the fog, and coming 
from the description of the rout it was sup-|among the drift ice they exantined it to ena- 
sed they came from some part of the wes-|ble them to judge of the possibility of escap- 
terncoast of Baftin’s Bay. ‘They stated thet|ing over it. At this time the field ice on 
two ships like the Fury had been driven on|which they were sustained a violent shock, 

re by the ice, and the people escaped in}anda large proportion of it broke off. Upon 
their boats, a fact which has since been c n-| this they left it, passing over the drift ice, 
firmed by the account of the Dexterity of} and notwithstanding the hazardous situation 
leith and the Aurora of Hull having been|both of them got safely to land, 
vrecked in the month of August 1821, about} On the 24h of June Captain Parry with 
the latitude of 72 degrees. It cannot but be} Mr. Crozier and two seamen, accompanied 
remarked that the Esquimaux nation appear|by Toolemak, one of the Esquimaux, and his 
widely dispersed, and no doubt are sometimes} wife, set out on a journey to the fishing place. 
carried out to sea by the breaking off of the|'The whole party travelled on sledges drawn 
field ice, which may account in some meas-| by dows, and went thedistance of forty miles 
ure for this circumstance, The followin is|the first day. ft was admirable to notice the 
a fact of very reccnt date. laborious efforts of the dogs, who went the 
whole distance without food, it being the cus- 
tom of these people to feed them only once a 
day, an] that in the evening. 

On wie following day asthe party were 
passing near to some piles of stones, which 
manifestly had been collected together for 
some purpose, ‘T'oolmak’s wife suddenly fell 
on her knees and began to cry loudly and bit- 
terly, in whieh she was also joined, by her 
husband, and they both shed abundance of 

Peter, Titus, and Conrad, three Esquimaux,|tears. This continued for @ few nmnutes, 
Went to an island in the open sea eall Kik-lafter which they resunred their usual spirits. 
kertarsook, their usual spring place for catcli-|OQn being asked the eause of this ceremony, 
60 


(ccount of the remarkable preservation of 
lwo Esquimausx belonging to the Chris- 
lian Congregation at Hop dale, one of 
the settlements of the Moravians of the 
Labrador coast, who were carried out to 
sea on a fle ld of Ive, and for nine days 
driven about at the mercy of the waves. 
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Toolemak said that this place had been their}1 fancied it was a lake, until by accidently 
residence in the sununer, and the spot on| breaking through the deep crust of snow 
which his wife knelt had been where a son| which covered it, we saw moss and grass,— 
had formerly slept, but who was since dead.| At thirty minutes after eight the weather 
This incident may serve to shew the power|thickened, but before it did so we were ena- 
of habit on the feelings, as their sorrow was|bled to observe that the low land ran for sev- 
to all appearance sincere, and having thus|eral miles in a southerly direction, The 
given it expression, they resumed their for-| granite mountains at this part assumed a inore 
mer character. rounded form, and were entirely covered with 
The party proceeded to the liead of the iu-}snow. laying travelled in the course of 
let, and then walking two miles over land | this day above eight hours, S.S.1., we tented 
came toariver which they were told was to} ior the night on the snow. A heavy gale 
be their fishing place. Having pitched thei: | with-thick snow an | drift continued to render 
tents, they set forwards on the ice, and making }us very uncomfortable at the temperature 
holes through it, which was several feet in) ot 25°. . 
thickness, let down the lines. The fish-hooks! ‘T's severe weather continued wntil five 
of these people were composed of an iron in the afternoon on the 10th, when the snow 
hook fixed into a piece of ivory. This hook ceased, but the sky was so cloudy, and the 
is covered with a piece of blubber, which is) view so limited, that we renee d completely 
tied on witha sinew. The rod is made of alia the dork as to onr road.) Determining 
small piece of wood, or bones, with wlucn)iowever to aticiapt to westing, 
the line is kept constantly moving. All) we ascended some high and rounded luls in 
things being prepared, Toolemak’s wife went) nearly a west direction, The recently fallen 
to the holes and pronounced a few words, to| snow was so deep that the dogs were buried 
which her husband added an expression or two) to their bellies, and even cur suow-shoes were 
parts of which had reference to his European! but of little assistance to us. A fiock of se- 
companions, Their success however was| ven ducks passed us fly ing to the south-west. 
very trifling, as they caught only one fish af=; After two hours’ extreme exertion we reach- 
ter two days waiting. In conseqence of this| ed the summit of the smooth hills, and thence 
ill success, they made a kind of fish-gig, and| was a chain of mountains lying immediately 
fixing it to the end of a pole, and using bait} »cross our path at about three miles distant. 
to attract the fish, they soun caught several] “ifeavy suow aad catm weather obliged us 
salmon; and while some were thus engaged, | to tent on the hill, which on clearing away the 
others of the party killed a deer. | snow for a slecping place, we found to be 
The party continued to pursue the sports of|covered with shingle limestone on a bed of 
hunting and fishing until the second day of | yellow marl, ‘Thermometer, at ten in the 
July, when they returned; but purpos:ing tayevening, 20°. Heavy snow all night; and 
send Mr. Crozier with another party to pro-jon the Tith it still continued to fall thickly 
cure a further supply of fish and deer, they | until thirty minutes afier three in the after- 
left the tents and other articles buried under| noon, hen clearing a little, 1 determined on 
stones. During their stay at this place ajattempting to pass through a small opening 
considerable change had taken place in the|in the mountains about W.S.W. of us. The 
state of the ice, large pools of water having | snow winch had now fallen with but little 
been formed where there was no appearance} intermission for two days and nights was so 
of a thaw as they passed a few days gi ja that we proceeded very slowly and 
They reached the ships on the second of July,| with great labour, and the mountains were as 
and found Captain Lyon and his party were completely covered as in the middle of win- 
returned after an unsuccessful effort to pene-|ter. After two hours’ toil in ascending a 
trate over land to the westward. He made|stecp hill) we arrived on what we conceived 
the following report of his journey. |was good table Jand, when we suddenly found 
“On the 9th separating from Captain Par-|ourselves en the brink of a precipice, and a 
ry, we proceeded ina S.S.E. direction over! chain mountains extending from north to 
what appeared a level plain, while on the/S.h. n stopping the sledge it sunk so deep 
right our view was bounded by rugged moun-|in a wreath of snow that all efforts to move 
tains of granite. Aswe advanced the westh-|it were in vain; the dogs were quite over- 
er gradually thickened, and a heavy S.W.|come, and we were quite ata staud. We 
wind accompanied by small snow and drift,|therefore unloaded it and threw away about 
hid the land from us, so that we could strike}one hundred weight of such things as eould 
into no direct course for the sledge. At noon)be spared, after which about haif an hour's 
therefore, having travelled three hours, we! labour extricated it. When reloaded it over- 
tented on the snow to wait for better weather: ' set, and | was almost tempted to abanden it, for 
thermometer 40°. ‘Towards evening the}! saw how impossible it was for even an u- 


nuke some 


of 
Q 


snow ceased, and at six in the afternoon, we}|loaded man to climb the snow-covered and 
I however re- 


again moved forward over a plain so flat that\ steep mountains west of us 
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solved at last on returning to the low land,and! “The morning of the 16th was mitd and 
by trac king along the foot of the hills, look’ 


fine, but towards noon wind and sleet came 
out for the first opening to the westward. —} str yng from the westward: as our snow-shoes 
Seven hours’ travelling over the plain brought | ‘required repair and our feet were much blis- 
us to the foot of a mountain which 1 had ob-! tered, [took advantage of our being on a good 
served to bear about S8.E., and here weidry rock to refresh ourselves and dogs. We 
tented. | saw a fox, two plovers, and several buntings. 

“A heavy snow-gale confined us to the! Deer tracks were numerous and recent, but 
tent during the 12th and 13th, and a part of|the howling and fighting of our wild and 


the 14th; a few minutes’ sun at noon on the | restless dogs quite drove ‘the animals away 
13th, (the first time we had seen it since leav-| from us. 


ing Captain Parry,) gave me an opportum ity 


| “Inthe evening we advanced, and follow- 
of obtaining the meridian altitude; and nsf 


ing the direction of the mountains on our 
the 14th by sights for the chronometer, I 0 b-| right, made a south-easterly course over a 
tained the longitude. Lat. 69° 16’ 6." Long. |largelake of about ten miles inlength by one 
1° fart 30 W. of Hecla. Ito four in breadth, on the shores of which in 
At five in the afternoon on the L4th, we|some places the ice was pushed up in high 
wenn’ in a south-easterly direction along tre ansparent hummocks: we saw some wolf 
the foot of the rocky hills. On the snow,|tracks, and a fe ‘w plovers, knots, and sand- 
which was very soft, we saw a bear's track,|lings. One deer passed at a distance. At 
andon apatchof shingle found several sea-|this place there was not an eminence in any 
shells. Five hours travelling brought us to/direction which was without some piles of 
the end of the chain of hills, and from this! stones placed by the Esquimaux hunters.— 
point wesaw theship with a glass about N.|Turning the hills to the S.S.W. we passed 
K., twenty miles. [I had for sometime sus-lover low bnt exceedingly rocky ground, 
pected that we had taken the wrong route,Jamongst whith the snow was continually 


as no Esquimaux could have passed with alknee dec p, and the poor dogs were so ex- 
sledge over the mountains at whose feet we | hausted that we 
had been travelling; [ had however better} little r 





were oblig ed to stop on a 
ck ina lake at the fo it of the moun- 
hopes at this p'ace by seeing the hills become|tains. The whole day had been so cloudy and 
lower and trend to the south-westward, which/thick that we had no idea of what kind of 
answered ina great are with the Esqui- | co untry | lay be yor dus. The snow was liter- 
maux’s description of the land they passed jally covered by deer-tracks, and we saw three 
over. At the foot of this pol nt iF ay a narro Ww C if the se animals, br it the dogs frightened 
lake of about ‘hree miles in length, and near! them fromus. 
it was a small but deep craggy ravine.—}| “A fresh easterly wind was blowing on the 
On the shingle ridges we saw several Es-|17th, which was very cold. In order to obtain 
qnimaux circles, and a golden plover passed] a view amongst the mountains, 1 walked out, 
us on the wing. Travelling hence about three} accompanied by one of the men, for nine 
miles southerly, we tenced on the snow, the/hours, and we got about eight miles south of 
wind bearing at N.W., and the night ex-! the tent to the top of the highest place we 
tremely cold. ‘eonld find. From hence we saw about fifteen 
“The morning of the 15th was thick and! miles over other mountains extending from 
cold, and the N.W. wind was unabated. Soon! north to south-east, while on the le eft the 
after noon we proceeded in a westerly direc-| appearance of low land was unaltered. On 
tion, but without having a fixed choice tolour return, we killed a doe, of whichI gave 
cuidens. Inthis manner we travelled for|the better half as a refreshment to the dogs. 
two hours, when the weather clearing wi |) t half past two in the afternoon on the 18th 
saw the hills turning to the southward, to! we started south-east about eight miles over 
Which direction we altered ovr course; and}, Jake to a low point, at which we were 
having gone forward for two hours more, lot ‘bliged to tent for the night, in consequence 
tented on the snow for a short time a- tio oflof a he avy snow storm w hich prevented cur 
the dogs were so fatigued as to be scarcely|seeing half a mile in any direction. While 
able to walk. Infact the whole of them -vere|tenting, a large buck walked slowly past us, 
much distressed, for they were not accustorm- 


and was killed; of this animal we gave two 
edto land travelling, and the depth of the] thirds to the dogs. 


snow always caused the sledge to hang as a 
dead weight. At nine inthe evening, hav- 


“The night was bleak and tempestuous, 
and we found on the morning of the 19th 
ing rested, we proceeded and travelled until] that the snow had fallen some inches in depth, 
one in the morning on the 16th, when weland the whole country round was covered. 
tented on some flat rocks on which we pro-|Towards noon it ceased snowing, but the 
cured abundance of water, which luxury. we|piercing cold gale wags unabated, and drift 
had hitherto enjoyed but sparingly. We here| flew in clouds. Soon alter two in the after- 
saw some small plants of saxifrage in blossom.!noon we quitted the point for another, which 
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still bore about south-east, at which we ar-|we might have procured enough to supply 
rived, after passing over a very flat plain or|both ships constantly, were they not too dis- 
lake for about seven miles. The snow was)tant for tie conveyance of the venison. 
here firmer than we had found it of late, and| “The 23rd was fi-e and very waim, which 
the mountains formed a bight of about four|softened the snow so much that the snow- 
miles in depth on onr right. From this pointj)shoes sunk several inches at every step. 
a distant part of the range bore south, and) Starting at five in the evening, we travelled 
promised to turn tothe westward, as we could|for nine hours over a stilldeeply covered 
see nothing beyond it; we in consequence, plain, in order to reach the point whence we 
proceeded briskly for it, and had travelied,had seen the ships; we here found the valley 
six miles, or half way, when we saw it take | quite flooded, ana the ravine beginning to run, 
a sweep to distant hills south-east. All my|\WVhile we were tenting, we saw a fox prow- 
hopes'of making westing now ceased, and! was) ling on a hill-side, and heard him for some 
aware that nothing could be done in this di-| hours after, in different places, imitating the 
rection, which certainly was not tlie route|/cry of a brent-goose. The night was cold, 
crossed by the natives in their passage to the|and we felt it very sensibly after the most 
Western Sea, | therefore struck from oi! the psultry day | ever rememember to have seen 
plain to the foot of the high land about three} in this country; our faces and hands smarted 
miles on our right, where we tented, and I) most severely and were much swollen by the 
determined on waiting till the gale should|scorching of the sun. The 24th was alsoa 
moderate, when I could retrace my steps to| very hot day, and I found the country so uni- 
Quilliam Creek, and from thence proceed, if versally flooded that I gave up all ideaof 
the season would perinit, in some other direc-| proceeding for Quilliam Creek, and determi- 
tion, ned during the night to make for the ships. 
* The north-east gale continued during the; When the evening cooled we proceeded over 
fore part of the day, yet should have setout|the plain, and wading, rather than’ walking, 
but for the severe pain it caused our fices,) through deep snow and water for eight hours, 
and its influence on our snow-shoes, whic! it) arrived at four in the morning on the Z5th at 
sometimes turned quite aside and almost trip-|the sea-side, aboat eight miles to the south- 
ped us up. Four large white birds, with black} west of the ships. Here we gladly tented 
tipped wings, passed at some distance. In|and rested; Dunn killed a brown and ash col- 
the afternoon we started, and travelling eight) oured crane who pitched near us. 
hours over the snow, which was somewhat} “Starting at four in the mornine, on the 
hardened by the gale, reached the littl rocky | 26th, we waded for eight hours to the ships, 
isle on which we had passed the 17th. land when amongst the hummocks, about « 
“ The wind was unabated on the 21st: at) mile from the Hecla, were so completely bv- 
three in the afternoon we started, but were ried in the wet snow, that we were obliged to 
soon detained by one of the dogs slipping his! make a signal for assistance, as we were too 
harness and giving chace to a couple of deer, much fatigued to clear the sledge. A party 
which he pursued with great spirit to the hills,| was sent, and with their help we arrived on 
where he soon disappeared, regardless of all) board at noon. 
our cries to stop him. Atthe expiration of a} “ \Ve had now obtained sufficient. proof that 
couple of hours, and when we had advanced| no passage was practicable in a southerly di- 
two or three miles, giving him up for lost,| rection tothe sea,and had also learned by ex- 
we saw him tracking our footsteeps, and he! perience the extreme difficulty of carrying 4 
soon came up mnuch fatigued, We travelled|sledge over land, even to so fine a team of 
nine hours on this day, yet very slowly, for Ijdogs as mine. ‘That some other way might 
had sprained my foot amongst the rocks some | be found to obtaina view of the Western Sea, 
days before, and it had now become very) | was yet in hopes; but it was not possible to 
troublesome. Soon after midnight we arrived) pass over land at this time, from the state i 
and tented at the place where we slept on the| which the thawing had left the snow. A 
16th ; deer was abundant, and a buck was! more advanced period of the season might per 
shot near the tent. We this day saw four|/haps be more favourable; but evena walking 
brent-geese and several flocks of ducks. party, laden with tent and provisions, would 
“As my leg was swollen and painful, I de-| make but little progress over the mountains.” 
termined on resting for the day, which was In the beginning of July the ice appeared 
warm but gloomy, the thaw proceeding very|to be rapidly dissolving. "The space which 
rapidly. With the exception of saxifrage, I}/had been covered with sand, and which had 
observed no plant in bloom, but the grasses|obtained from the crew the name of The Ca- 
and mosses were luxuriant, and promised|nal, was covered with water to the depth of 
abundant provision to the yast quantities of eighteen inches, and there was every reaso? 
deer which we continually saw. In fact, such| to expect a speedy breaking up of the ice in 
was their number, that had we been employed|that direction, and a liberation of the, ships. 
as a shooting, instead of a travelling party,|There was however a distance of several 
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into the open water. 

The success of the shooting parties at this 
time was very considerable, upwards of two 
hundred dacks having been killed in the 
course of one week. 

A considerable party of Esquimaux, whom 
they had never before seen, paid the slips a 
visit at this time. They came from Cock- 
burn Island and from places to the westward 
of Igloolik. The distance they stated to be 
from six to eight days journey. These people 
confirmed the statement of former Esquimaux 
as to the two ships which had been wrecked, 
and one man was afterwards met with who 
had some of the boards belonging to the 
wrecked vessels. 

As this circumstance excited a strong feel- 
ing among the ships crews, Lieutenant [opp- 
ner offered to accompany a party of the na- 
tives who were about taking a journey north- 
ward, with a view to obtain more satisfactory 
information as to the wrecked ships, and also 
to obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
shores of Cockburn Island. As the attempt 
was likely to produce some interesting infor- 
mation, Captain Parry acceded to his offer, 
and appoirted three of the ship’s crew to ac- 
company him, and four of the best dogs were 
to convey the baggage. 

On the fourth of July Lieutenant Hoppner, 
having heard that a party ofthe Esquimaux 
intended to set out on the following morning, 
went with his people who were appointed to 
accompany him, to their village, that they 
might be in readiness to go with them; and 
accordingly the next day he proceeded in 
company with almost the whole of the natives, 
as not more than two or three visited the ships 
after this time. ‘The following is his narra- 
tive of the journey. 

“We left the ship at fifteen minutes past 
eleven in the evening on the 4th, and arrived 
at the Esquimaux tents about five in the mor- 
ning. ‘lhe Esquimaux were all asleep, but 
being disturbed by the noise of our arrival, 
they flocked round us to know the cause of so 
early a visit. Our intention of accompany- 
ing them seemed to afford great amusement, 
and many jokes were passed apparently at our 
expense. Having rested about two hours, 
we were disturbed by the whispers and sti- 
fled Jaugh of the woman and children; and 
on going out found the tents all struck, the 
men already gone, and every appearance of 
the party, with whom we intended to travel, 
having fairly given us the slip. This unex- 
pected departure somewhat embarrassed us; 
but we immediately prepared to follow them, 
and were relieved from our anxiety by find- 


miles beyond this canal which was still en- 
tirely frozen, but which it was hoped and ex-. 
pected would be so dispersed by the end of 
the month as to afford a passage for the ships 
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Perceiving we were really in earnest, and 
that our dogs, of which they had only a few 
wretched animals, were likely to be of use to 
them, Erichiuk suffered us to place the lo:ds 
upon his sledge. We left Keiyuk-tarruke at 
thirty minutes past nine, in company with 
four other sledges; and after clearing the 
grounded hummocks, travelled ata geod pace 
ina north-easterly direction. When we got 
about five miles from Ig!oolik, the water be- 
came knee ¢ ep on the ive, which rendered 
walking extremely fatiguing. The men and 
several of the women dispersed themselves in 
all directions in pursuit of seals; whilst the 
sledges were left entirely to the management 
of the females, who remained by them. Our 
assistance soon became necessary, and before 
the end of the day we quite gained their fa- 
vour. It was at first the intention of the 
men to go to Tern Island to collect eggs, but 
about seven in the evening the weather assu- 
ming a threatening appearance, they determi- 
ned to encamp on the ice. ‘the number of 
stoppages, and the winding course which we 
made to pick up the seals left by the hunters, 
rendered the day’s journey extremely fatigs- 
ing and unpleasant, particularly as we sufler- 
ed a good deal from cold. After travelling 
about twenty miles, we at length halted at 
thirty minutes past seven in the evening. 
|As we had nothing but our blanket-bags to 
place between us and the ice, Erichiuk kindly 
furnished us with staves procured from the 
‘ships. with which we floored the tent, and 
| passed the night much more comfortably than 
we had anticipated. The encampment was 
formed on a smal] dry ridge of ice, almost the 
only spot free from water that we had seen 
during the afternoon. In consequence of 
their success, the Esquimaux passed the eve- 
ning feasting on raw flesh; only one or two 
taking the trouble to light their lamps. 

“The weather being fine on the 6th, we 
broke up the encampment at thirty minutes 
past seven in the morning, and travelled 
about fifteen miles ina N. N. E. direction. 
The hunters of both sexes again dispersed 
themsel, es, meny seals were killed merely 
for their skins, and the carcases left on the 
ice, after being deprived of the entrails, of 
which the Esquimaux seemed particularly 
fond. Atseven inthe afternoon we landed 
on the north shore, and pitched our tent on a 
rocky point in the midst of the Esquimaux en- 
campment. The women brought us some 
roots of the potentilla pulchella, which they 
had pulled whilst collecting dwarf-willow for 
their fires, and which had a pleasant flavour, 
resembling liquorice, but not so sweet. They 
seemed fond of it, and had brought in a con- 
siderable quantity, which they ate without 
cleansing from the soil. Nearly all the wo- 
men had large kettles full of seal’s flesh boil- 
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intended to remain another day, and then 
continue their journey towards Toonoonee- 
roochiuk. 
the Esquimaux men of our party took advan- 
tage of our absence and set off for Tern Is- 
land to collect eggs; carefully conceal ng 
their intentions from us lest we should pro- 
pose to accompany them. It was not until 
they were nearly out of sight that they told 
the man, who remained to look after our tent. 
where they were going, the idea of having de- 
ceived us seeming to atiord them much amuse- 
ment. 


“The early part of the L1th was hazy; to- 
wards noon it cleared away and became fine. 
We had felt rather cold during the night, 
which was the first we had found at all 
comfortable. Our men went away to the 
westward in pursuit of deer; before they 
left the tent they informed ine, that the wo- 
men had mentioned their intention of contin- 
uing their-journey next towards a station 
where they procure fish. 1 made inquiries, 
but could hear nothing ; and as it appeared 
from their previous conduct that they were 
unwilling to acquaint me with their designs, 
I directed the men to gather all the informa 
tion they could. It was now become evident 
that they did not intend going direct to ‘Toon- 
ooneeroochiuk; but as I conceived a longer| 
stay with them might furnish something in-| 
teresting, [ determined on it; more especially | 
as the distance to Igloolik was greater than! 
we could conveniently travel without dimin-| 
ishing our loads. The Esquimaux returned | 
in the evening with a few seals, some ducks, | 
and a great many eggs. They had emptied 
the latter out of their shells into walrus blad- 
ders, containing each between two and three 
gallons. They gave ustwo ducks and halfa 
dozen eggs, an act of generosity of which 
they seemed to think highly, but with which 
We were by no means satisfied, after being 
disappointed of a trip to the island, where we 
might have collected some for ourselves. 


un- 


“We remained stationary on the 12th, the 
Esquimaux stating that their dogs were too 
lame to travel. They buried most of their 
tin pots and iron hoops. which looked as if| 
they intended returning soon. One of the! 
women excited our attention by the ingenui- 
ty she displayed in mending a tin kettle which 
she had procured from the ships, and which 
had become unsoldered. She paid little at- 
tention to our instructions, and at length com- 
pleted the task, in her own way, by suspend- 
ing the kettle over the flame of the lamp, and 
dropping pieces of solder obtained from the 
rin of a meat canister, which when melted 
she spread with a spike-nail over the joint — 
In the evening we were diverted by Kooee- 
'seearioc, who went through the whole cere- 
mony of raising Tornga. My men put up a 











Having gone out weh our guns, 


delicacv by these people, a sledge was easily 


companied by one of the Esquimaux, to bring 


iwith their companion for his sledge 
us to Neerlonakio; whilst I also endeavoured 
tohire one in 
the evening Erichiuk and some others had 
a long conversation about the ships going to 
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Iscreen; behind which he went after some per- 
| suasion, and performed the whole of his part 
with great skill, particularly the diving scene, 
i}where he mana 


ved his voice so well that it 
really appeared to come some distance from 
junder ground. It would seem from this that 


lthe art is not difficult, and that, from the rid- 
cule with which they s 


were not imposed ¢ lh. 


ined to treat it, they 
The old people alone 
seemed to pay respect to the Angvetkoks, while 
the young ones Invariably treated their mys- 
jteries wilh conteuspt. 
| “At halfpast ten inthe morning on the 
13th, we quitted this station, 


which, by the 
mean of five ineridian aliituce 


is in lat. 692 
4.) 29 9 and by the mean of seven sets ot ob. 
servations for the chronometer, in long. 000 
6 22" BE. of the ships’ winter station. The 

iwcks und holes that it was 

could proceed, and 
| was only enabied to stand the heavy shocks 

it received by the jooseness 
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of its construction. 
lwo large seals being seen on the 





























ice, the 
sledges stopped while two of the Esquimaux 
went in pursuit of them. It was full two 
hours before they got close ta one of them, 





which they effected by crawling feet 








most towards the animal; one man lying con- 


cealed behind the othe: 
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iping on 
the ice wish his spear, and moving his feet in 
imitation of a seal’s-fl 
mal] until they got within six or seven yards of 
it. They then remained 
time as if to accustom the seal to them; when 
at ienoth the nearest man, spr 
feet, darted his spear, which | 
a bone did not take effect. 
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his 
owever striking 
Notwithstanding 
the quickness of the movement, the animal 
was half down the hole before the spear quit- 
ted the man’s hand. At four o’clock, having 
advanced about fourteen miles along shore to 
the westward, the party stopped at a rocky 
point, where they signified their intention of 
remaining some days. <A few miles to the 
westward a low point ran out with several 
small islands off it. Beyond this point was an 
extensive opening, which the Esquimaux re- 
presented to be a bay which they fo up on 
their route to Toonoonee-roochiuk. Dunn 
joined us about an hour after our arrival, with 
the intelligence of having killed a deer five 
or six miles to the westward. By promising 
the Nerooka a part of the deer, before men- 
tioned by Captain Lyon as considered a great 
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procured, upon which my two men went, ac- 

















itin. Our provision being nearly expended, 
I desired the men to endeavour to bargain 
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Toon onee-roochiuk, an event they seemed | 
very anxious to bring about. He persisted 
in saying it was practicable for them to go 
by a western route; and as he still con- 
tinued positive after [ had explained to him 
that we found the Strait blocked up by 
ice last summer, | concluded that he al- 
luded to some other opening which the for- 
mation of the land precluded us from seeing 
at present. 

“ ‘The man who had promised us his sledge | 
the preceeding evening, now refused it, be- 
cause we did not immediately comply with| 
his demands for the deer’s sinews. In conse- 
quence of this I determined, if he persisted in 
his refusal next morning, to construct a light 
sledge with our bearding-pikes to carry our 
baggage, which by this time was beeome tol- 
erably light. 

* On the receipt of the sinews and some of 
the flesh however, he was again willing to 
lend his sledge the following day; we there- 
fore prepared to nove immediately after break- 
fast. The latitude of this station by one me- 
ridian altitude was 69° 46’ 12” N., the longi- 
tude, by means of two sets of sights for the 
chronometer, was 00° 34 42" east of the ships. 
The Esquimaux seemed sorry to depart from 
us, a feeling rendered reciprocal by the kind- 
ness which they had uniformly shewn us — 
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The ice continued daily, though slowly, to 
dissolve, and there still was a distance of near- 
ly five miles from the ships to the open sea. 
he hope of extricating the ships therefore 
depended on the probability of some of those 
crack’s taking place, which they had often 
witnessed, and which made an immediate 
clearance of the ice. While waiting in this 
expectation, on the 21st of July Captain Par- 
ry dispatched Lieutenant Hoppuer once more 
toexamine a bay or river of Cockburn Island, 
which had not been explored. He was ac- 
companied by two of the crew, and provided 
with a sledge and dogs. On his return he 
made the following report of bis journey. 


« At a quarter past four we left the Heela, 
and having reached the head of the bay at 
half-past sx, the party who. were there in 
readiness carried the sledge across the isth- 
mus; after which they returned to the ship.— 
The fog was now so thick that it was impos- 
sible to proceed towards Neerlonaktoo, we 
thereture kept along the land-ice of Igloolik, 
when supposing ourselves nearly abreast of 
the former island, we wenton shore to wait 
for better weather. 

*“ Thick foggy weather continued until four 
in the afternoon on the 22nd, when, it be- 
coming clearer, we recommenced our jour- 
ney, passing between Neer!onaktoo and three 





It is but justice to ‘say that | never experien- 
ced more attention in my life, and that their 
whole conduct towards us seemed expressive 
of a grateful feeling for the advantages which 
they had derived from their intercourse with 
the ships. Our party was increased to sixty 
by two of the natives joining us just as we 
were starting. ‘The ice was tolerably smooth 
and had but little water on it, so that my men, 
who walked more than two-thirds of the way, 
did it without fatigue, and at half an hour 
past six in the evening we landed on Neer- 
lonaktoo. Our companions who had volun- 
teered to carry us to the ships, were anxious 
to proceed, but compassion for our poor dogs 
would not suffer me to hear of it. Although 
these people were kind and attentive to us, 
they did not think it necessary to extend this 
feeling to our dogs, which were become very 
lame, nor would they even supply us with 
a piece of skin to make boots for them, with- 
out demanding an exhorbitant price. Whilst 
on Neerlonaktoo we saw three deer and great 
numbers of gecse and other water fowl, but 
they were so shy that all our attempts to get 
near them were ineffectual. 

“ Leaving the is!and at forty-five minutes 
past eleven, on the 16th, we arrived on Igloolik 
at twenty minutes past one. Ilaving loaded 
our own dogs, the E-quimaux left theirs 
moored toa stone, where they were to remain 
without food until their return ; and walking 
across the island we reached tlie ships at four 
in the afternoon.” 


small whitish islands off its south-west end, 
which at a distance are easily mistaken for 
hummocks of dirty ice. The ice afterwards 
began to improve; but we were obliged by 
|several wide cracks extending from Neerlon- 
laktoo to the west land and the islands in 
Richard’s Bay, to go some distance round to 
find parts sufficiently narrow to cross. At 
eleven in the evening we pitched our tent on 
the north-east island in Richard's Bay ; the 
ice was so much broken up all round it that 
it was with difficulty we landed. 

* On the 23rd it rained hard all night, with 
thick hazy weather, which did not clear 
away until noon the following day. We im- 
mediately prepared to move; but it was 
twenty-five minutes past one in the afternoon 
before we got away, owing to the time taken 
up inshoeing the dogs, which for two peo- 
ple was a tedious operation. We stood di- 
rectly over towards the north land, finding 
the ice so bad for the firstsix or seven miles 
as to make it reasonable to expect that a ve- 
ry tew days would render it impassable.— 
Towards the centre of the strait it became 
very good, and continued so until we got 
near the north shore, where we found it in 
much the same state as on the opposite side. 
Several of the cracks extended from land to 
land, and were so wide as to cause us much 
perplexity in crossing them. At a quarter 
past nine we landed on a low sandy beach, 
which forms the south-east point of the open- 
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former journey with the Esquimaux. 
“On the 24ith the weather during the ear! 
part of the day was tolerably fine, but in th 


ine we saw to the north-west, when on our|ject ; 
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and having stopped half an hour to re- 

fresh ourselves, we set off at a quick pace. 
y| The weather was so thick that it was but ve- 
e|ry rarely we got a glimpse of the shores on 








afternvon became foggy, with heavy showers} each side of us; when we did, they seemed 


of ram. 


pecting we should be able to ascertain the ex- 
Having waited 


tent of the inlet on foot. 


without success tu get the meridian altitude 


| walked up the inlet, and crossing the two 


first points of land, picked up a piece of fres] 
skin, which convinced me that our friends the 


Esquimaux had not much the start of us. <A 
hizii mount on the south-side, about twelve or 
fourteen miles distant, becoming a very pro- 


minent object, | made towards it, hoping fron 
thence to see the termination 


breadth. At five in the afternoon, findin: thi 


hill above-mentioned stiJl tuo distant for me 
to reach on foot, [landed on the right-hand 
shore, from whence the opening appeared to 
extend at jeast a day’s journey for the sledge, 


continuing about the same breadth and not 


ppearing to terminate even at the furthest 
After resting a short_time, I re- 
turned towards the tent, determining, if our 


point seen. 


yople had killed any thing which would fur- 
nish a supply of food for the degs, to run up 
with the sledge next day, and if possible reach 
its termination. Having walked about tive 
miles back, I discovered an Esquimaux tent 
on the north side, which being pitched behind 
a point had escaped my notice on passing up, 
and which proved to belong to some of our old 
friends. As the want of food for the dogs had 
made me fearful we should be obliged to aban- 
don our object before its accomplishment, | 
immediately bargained with them for a sup- 
ply, promising to visit them the next day. 
They had a few pieces of very fine looking 
fish dryingon the rocks. After stopping with 
them about ten minutes, I took my leave, and, 
1 reaching the point next above our tent, 
found that the rest of the Esquimaux had ar- 
rived during my absence, 

“ At twenty minutes past twelve on the 25th 
ve struck our tent and proceeded up the in- 
t, stopping a few minutes at the first point, 
where we purchased some meat for the dogs, 
inl got the promise of a seal on our return. 
\t three in the afternoon we arrived at the 
fent of Erichiuk, from whom we pureh>sed 
me more meat and a very fine salmon. The 
Esquim iux told us we might reach the head 
the inlet to-day; we therefore left one of 
our dogs which was lame in Erichiuk’s charge, 
ind resumed our journey, with the intention 
‘lightening the sledge at the first conveni- 
fit place. At four in the afternoon, having 
fched two small islets situated nearly in 
nid-channel, we buried whatever we could 


of the inlet, 
whieh here varied from one to three miles in 


Tue dogs beimg a good deal fagged,}rocky and steep; but a short distance from 
[determined to give them a day’s rest, ex 


‘-|the beach of the land aypeared well clothed 
with vegetation. As we advanced the ice 
became very thin and rotten, and gave indi- 
»,;cations of our approach to its termination: at 
length, about half past nine, we found our- 
ijselves within fifty yards of the water, and 
»}were obiiged to pick our way to the shore 
over a very rotten surface. On landing we 
were gratified by the sight of a noble sheet of 
water, a mile and a half in breadth and per- 
ijfectly fresh. ‘The tide was out, but there was 
no current perce ptibie in the middle, nor did 
we notice any during the whole time of our stay. 
The Esquimaux had informed us of a large 
tall, but as we neither saw nor heard any thing 
of it, it must be a good way higher up, our 
point of view extending full fifteen miles, 
when it terminated in two bluff points, between 
which the stream seemed to wind. 
points, to all appear: 


To these 
nee, it continued about 
the same breadth, and from the colour ot the 
water it must be deep enough for ships of 
large burden. The iand on each side was 
high, and where we stood was more closely 
covered with vegetation than any spot we had 
ever seen in these re@ions. The dwarf wil- 
low grew to a height and size almost entitling 
it to be called a shrub, and Andromeda tetra« 
gona was in the greitest abundance, 
* On the 26th [ sent one of my men to the 
tent, but his 
was not more extensive 
than what we had already procured. After 
stopping to get the meridional altitude, which 
gave the lat. 70° 66’ 42 N.,the longitude, by 
chronometer, being 0° 39’ 48" W., of the ships, 
we set ont on our return. As the ice was 
broken up for two miles below us, we endea- 
voured to get on the solid floe by a narrow 
neck about one hunured yards broad; but ha- 
ving got half way, it proved so thin and rotten 
that | considered it better to return, than to 
run the risk of crossing it. The dogs draceed 
the sledge along shore until we came to the 
firm ice, performing their task much better 
than we expected. We now returned down 
the river, and, having picked up the things 
left on the island, arrived at the Esquimaux 
tents at half past eight. They received us 
very kindly, assisting us to unload the sledce 
and carry the things tothe top of the hill, We 
purchased of them some very fine salmon, 
which they caught in a small rivulet em 


, : a pty~ 
ing itself intoa bay about a quarter of a mile 
from the tents. 


top of a high hill behind our 
view from thence 


* The 27th proving a fine day, the men all 





‘Mre, to ensure the accomplishment of our ob- 
Vou. Ifl.—No. 11. 





went out with their fishing-spears at high- 
° < . S 

water, but returned in a short time, saying 
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there was no fish, from which it is probable; broken pieces of ice. Having crossed the isth- 
that they only come here occasionally, resort-| mus, we got sight of the ships and arrived on 
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ing at other times to other places of the same. [board about four in the afternoon.” 


desc ription, with which the river at bounds | 
The latitude of this station is 70° O0' 13" N.; 
longitude, by chronometer, 0° 5’ 40” W. 

the ships. We left our friends about one inj te 
the afternoon; they continued ¢ ivil to the last,|s 
although the te imptation to rob us was tools 


creat to resist. This, however, they did in a|s 


They had now entered upon the month of 


| August, yet the ships were su completely sur- 
of| }rounded with ice as to preclude all approaches 


» the open water, excepiing that around the 
hips toa small distance there was an open 
pace of water. Captain Parry therefore re- 


solved, arduous as was the atlempt, to endeay- 


sly sort of way, removing things from where |our to saw a passage through the ice to the 


we had place wi them, w ith the idea, perhaps, 
that we should not mss them until we had|t 
taken our departure, On tasting the water} 
at this station, which is not more than seven |< 
or eight miies from the mouth of the opening, 
it proved nearly fresh. 
the north shore, passing over very 
with cracks extending across to the eastern 
part of the strait. It appeared only to want 
a strong breeze from the westward to drive 
it out, as it was quite detached from the land. 
At nine in the evening we landed on a small 
rocky isiand, the e asternmost of a group about 
fifteen miles from the spot where we left the 
i ssquimnaux on our former journey. From this 
point I could sce that the lan 1 was connected; 
as the only part which had been doubtful was 
in a bay formed by the north-eastern point of 
the river, and another about five miles west- 
ward from our present station, where (the 
land being rather low) there was an appear- 
ance of an opening ; this day’s journey, how- 
ever, proved the continuity of the coast. Our 
time being limited, I did not think it worth 
while going any farther to the eastward ; but 
as the dogs would require a di Ly’ s rest pre- 


sea, a distance of nearly five miles, and with 


his view a tent was pitched trom the ships’ 
company to take their meals m. On the third 
if the munth, however, the ice opened to with- 


ina mile of the ship, so that the sawing might 
We kept close along | be proceeded on with a greater prospect of suc- 
bad ice,|cess, and the following day near four hwndred 
yards of ice were cut through. 
this the crew endured much fatigue, and the 


In effecting 


ice often breaking several of the men fell into 
the water, One of thein very narrowly escaped 
drowning, being at such a distance as that help 
could not be readily afforded him. 

‘The prospect of being liberated from the 
ice being piobable, the parties which had been 
appointed to fish and obtain provisions were 
called in. The boats had a narrow escape one 
day in attacking a herd of walrusses, the 
wounded attacking them with theis 
tusks and stove one of the boats in several 
place Ss. 

The circumstance of the season being so far 
advanced as to afford a very short space fort 
attempting further discoveries, induced Cap- 
tain Parry to reeonsider his purpose of remain- 
ing another winter in these climates with the 
Fury only. ‘The state of health of several of 


Oohes 











viously to carrying us over to Ivioolik, I de- 
termined to remain here until the 29th for 
that purpose. 

“'l’he weather was so thick, that it was not 
until past ten on the 20th that we leit the 
north land, and at seven arrived on the west 
end of Neelonaktoo, where we stopped for the 
our dogs beige too much tired to pro- 
ceed. We * athe the ice in coming over far 
better than | condi. It was however se- 
parated from both lands by wide cracks, and 
did not average more than two feet in thick- 
ness as far as | could judge; it appeared 
nearly in the same state as last year at this 


night, 


season 

“ Leaving Neerlonaktoo at half past eleven 
on the 30th, we reached [gloolik at two in 
the afternoon. 
lands was almost impassable for a sledge in 


sume places, but the pools were all frozen 


We 


over, for the first time, during the night. 
found great difficulty in landing on Igloolik, 


the ice having broken up into detached pieces 
sledge 


along its shores. In getting the 
across from one end tothe other, we were fre- 
quently near losing it, the dogs having te 


swim across several of the spaces between the 


The ice between the two is- 


the officers and crew appeared also to have 
undergone a considerable change; and the 
effect of a third winter might be of too serious 
consequence to adinit of his proceeding, with- 
out first taking the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen as to its probable eflects. — lnpres- 
sed with these sentiments, he addressed a re- 
quisition to them desiring their opinion under 
all the cireumstances, and received from Me. 
Edwards the following reply, with which, i 
substance, that of Mr. Skeoch coincided. 

“ During the last winter and subsequently, 
the aspect of the people of the Fury in gener- 
al, together with the increased number ané 
character of their complaints, strongly indicat 
ed that the peculiarity of the climate and ser\- 
ice was slowly effecting a serious decay ¢ 
their constitutional powers. ‘The recent ap 
pearance also of several cases of incipient 
scurvy i the most favourable month of the 
year, and occurring after a more liberal an 
continued use of fresh animal food than we 
can calculate upon procuring hereafter, ar 
confirmatory proofs of the progression of tie 
evil. 
“With a tolerable prospect of eventual su¢ 
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PARRY’S VOYAGES IN 
cess, other circumstances remaining unchane- 


de bility, with a correspon ding degre e of sick- 
ness, though at the same time confident of our 
resources being equal to obviate serious con- 
sequences. But considering the matter in the 
other point of view, namely, as a single ship, 
it assumes a much more important shape. It 
is not necessary that [ should dwell on the 
altered circumstances in which the crew 
would then be placed, as they are such as you 
must long ago have foreseen and weighed. | 
allude to the increase of labour and exposure 
resulting from the separation of the vessels, 
the privation of many salutary occupations, 
mental and corporeal, attending their union, 
and, | may add, at this late period of the sea- 
son, the hopelessness of the success of the en- 
suing navigation being sucli as to excite feel- 
ings sufficiently lively to counteract those de- 
pressing causes. It is impossible, in tact, to 
reflect on the subject and not to apprehend a 
jess favourable result than might be expected 
under the preceding conditions.” 

On the 8th the ice moved around the Fury 
which making sail, got into open water, ‘T'he 
ice arouhd the Hecla, however, though agita- 
ted at first, did not move out of the bay, and 
she still remained beset. Captain Parry how- 
ever determined to occupy the time in an 
examination of the strait which closed their 
operations the preceding year. On arriving 
at the place, a most hopeless prospect present- 
ed itself, as the ice was attached to the shores 
on each side, and from the mast head they 
had a distinct and extensive view of one solid 
piece of ice as far as the eye could see to the 
westward of the strait. 

Being fully satisfied of the impracticability 
ofa passage this way, the Fury returned to- 
wards [gloolik to rejoin the Hecla, which, on 
the 9th, was driven to sea, on the ice breaking 
in the middle of a floe in the most perilous 
manner. She was thus driven over shoals, in 
an unmanageable state, but fortunately escap- 
ed without any accident. 

In addition to the report of the medical offi- 
cers, Captain Parry requested the opinion of 
Captain Lyon as to the propriety of pursuing 
the attempt of further discovery, and received 
the following reply. 


“ As I consider the health of your crew as 
of most importance in every point of view, I}i 
shall in the first place state ‘that, inde »pendent- 
ly of the weighty opinions of your medical|e 
officers, it has for some time been my opinion 
that the Fury’s passing a third winter in this} 
country would be extremely hazardous. | am|¢ 
induced thus to express myself from the great 
change I have observed in the constitution oft 


the officers and men of the Hecla, and by the|ri 


appearance of some severe cases of scurvy 


I am also 


ed, [should yet expect an increase of general | 


od.” 
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jaware that the same scorbutic symptoms have 
| been noticed, and do still exist, in the Fury. 

*Qur long continuance on one particular 
diet, almost total de *privation of fresh aninal 
and vegetable food for about two years, and the 
necessary and close confinement for several 
months of each severe winter, are undoubted- 
ly the causes of the general alteration of con- 
stitution which has for some time past been 
so evident. Itherefore conceive that a con- 
tinued exposure to the same | and 
confinements, the solitude of a single ship, 
land the monotony of a third w lane to men 
whose health is precarious, would in all prob- 
ability be attended with very serious conse- 
quences, 

“When at the commencement of the last 
winter | gave itas ny opinion, that the service 
would be benefited by your remaining out in 
the Fury, as you proposed, and still att cmpting 
a further passage to the westward, I did not 
anticipate £0 long a confinement in the ice as 
we have unfortunately experienced, and form- 
ed my opinion on the supposition, and in full 
expectation that we should be at liberty about 
the first of July of this year, and that the gen- 
eral good health which then prevailed would 
still continue. From our being detained until 
the present time, however, | am of opinion 
that the season in which it is possible to navi- 
gate, has now so fur passed, that nothing ma- 
terial can be effected either by one or both 
ships. We know from the experience of last 
year, that it is not be fore the end of J \ucust or 
the beginning of Septe mber that the ice breaks 
up in the strait of the Fury and Heela, and 
that it is not until that pe ‘riod that you will be 
enabled to re- commana its western entrance, 
Even when you should have done so, and, as 
there is every reason to expect, found it still 
closed, you would have barely sufficient time 
to return to Ioloolik to pass another winter. 
Again, should the sea prove open to the south- 
eastward, and should you deem it expedient 
to attempt, by rounding the very extensive 
land in that direction, to find some other pas- 








sage to the westward, | conceive that the ex- 


treme jateness of the season would not admit 


of your making discoveries of any importance, 
or, at all events, of such importance as to war- 
rant your passing a third winter, at the risk of 
the safety of your ofhcers and crew. 


“ Having now stated my reasons tor chang- 
ng my former opinion, I bee to advise that 


the Fury and Hecla return to England togeth- 


r, aS soon as suc h arrangements respe cting 


the removal of the stores and provisions as you 


nay judge proper to make, shall be complet- 
Considering himself not justifiable after 
his in continuing longer in these seas, at the 
isk of the health and lives of those committed 


to his charge, Captain Parry conmunicatec 
g | s 





since the summer has commenced ; 


his intentions to the officers and ships-compa- 
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nies. Additions were made to the daily al-jery in Disko Bay, had picked up some know- 
lowance of provisions, and the various antis-|lecge of the Greenlandic. 
corbutics, which had been reserved fora sea-}| They set sail in May 17052, and in July 
son of more expected emergency, were liber |cast ancher ina large bay on the coast of 
ally issued. ‘lhe provisions and extra stores} Labrador, to which they gave the name of 
that had been taken from the Hecla, with a} Nisbet's Haven, in honour of one of the cwn- 
view to her return to Nngland alone, wercjers of the ship. Here they determined to 
now replaced, and some other arrangements fix their residence, and erected their house 
were made as circumstances seemed to re-|which they had taken with them ready fra- 
quire. jmed. Erhard meanwhile prodeeded with the 
On the 1ltha flag-stag, fifty-six feet in|ship farther to the north, for the purpose of 
height, was erected on the main land, agree-|trade. He found that he could make himself 
ab'e to the instructions of the Lords of the|tolerably well understood by the Usquimaux; 
Admiralty, at the top of which a ball wa-|but as they were afraid to come on board on 
placed, formed of iron hoops and canvass, and|account of the guns, he suffered them to per- 
acylinder was buried at the foot of the staff!|suade him to land ina bay between the is- 
containing a statement of the ships having /lands in an unarmed boat with five of the 
been here. Captain Lyon in the mean time|crew. None of them returned, and as the 
was occupied in bringing off the boats, tents,|/ship had not another boat, no search could be 
and other articles left on shore, which from|made forthem. The captain, having waited 
the drifting of the ice he did not aceomplish|several days without being able to gather 
without soine difficulty. | 





Ultimately one boat any information respecting their fate, sailed 
was left, which being very old was not con-| back to Nisbet’s Haven, and calling on board 
sidered material, especially as the wood would|the settlers, represented to them, that afier 
he very serviceable to their friends the Es-|the loss of his boat and the best part of his 
quimaux. In addition to this they left their)men, he could not accomplish his voyage 
sledges and a quantity of wood, spears, pad-j|home without their assistance. Under such 
dles, and other articles, strewed about at alcircumstances they could not refuse his re- 
considerable distance, that they might become|quest; but they left the place with regret, 
the property of different individuals. and consoled themselves with the thoughis + 

On the L2th of August they took their final|returning in the following year. On their 
leave of Igloolik, and the following day madejarrivel in England it was not dcemed advisa- 
the three islands called Ooglit, being a con-|ble to renew the attempt, until intelligence 
siderable runin an open sea. Here they saw|should be received of the eafety of Erhard 
a great number of walrusses. On the 14th|and his companions; and as on the return of 
several Esquimaux who had the abode in| the ship, several of their dead bodies were 
this neighborhood paid them a visit, among |discovered, and the deserted house was burnt 
whom they noticed several of their old ac-|to the ground, both the trade and the mission 





quaintances. 

They continued to ¢rift with the ice rather} 
than to sail for several succeeding days, and | 
on the 3lst arrived at their old quarters off 
Winter Island. 1n this period they had mo- 
ved along the coast to the extent of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles, of which they had not 
sailed fifty, the remainder having been effect- 
ed by drifting while beset with the ice. 

As the natives of these inhospitable regions 
occupy so prominent a place in the narrative, 
it may not be improper to insert an account 
of the settlement of the Moravians on the 
Labrador coast. Having established them- 
selves in Greenland, some of them were desi- 
rous of extending their settlement, and ac- 
cordingly Matthew Stach, the oldest resident, 
in 1752 solicited the Hudson’s Buy Company 
for permission to visit the Indians belonging 
to the factories. His application proving 
fruitless, some of the friends in London, join- 
ed by several well-disposed merchants, fitted 


were for that time abandoned. 

In 17' 1s Haven, who had laboured for 
several | cars asa missionary in Greenland, 
and had recently returned with Crantz to 
Germany, proposed to resume this enterprise. 
With this intention, he came to Engla mi ei 
was introduced by the Brethren in London 
to Hugh Palliser, Esq. (afterwards Sir Hugh 
Palliser) the governor of Newfoundland, who 
freely offered him his support, and gave him 
the necessary letters of recommendation. 
The governor himself arriving sbortly after at 
his station, issued a proclamation in his fa- 
vour, which reflects no Jess credit on his own 
judgment than on the disinterested zeal ot 
Jens Haven. ‘Hitherto,’ he says, “the 
Esquimaux have been considered in no other 

ight than as thieves and murderers; but a8 
Mr. Haven has formed the laudable plan not 
only of uniting these people with the English 
nation, but of instructing them in the Chris- 
tian religion, I require, by virtue of the pow- 





out a vessel for a trading voyage on the coast 
of Labrador. Four persons went out in her, 
together with Christian Erhard, a Dutchman, | 
who having been engaged in the whale fish-' 


er delegated to me, that all men, whomsoev- 

er it may concern, lend him all the assistance 

in their power.” 
In May of the same year he arrived at >t 
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John’s; but he had to meet with many vexa-| when I promised that I would. I told them 
tious delays, before he reached his destination, |also, that on my return, i would speak to them 
e-ery ship with which he engaged refusing ol things which were of the greatest impor- 
Ife was) tance to their happiness, and instruct them in 
at length set on shore in Chateau Bay, on the|the knowledge of God. One of them asked 
southern coast of Labrador; here, however, he|if God lived in the sun. Another inquired, 
found no signs of population, except several) whether it would make him more prosperous 
scattered tumuli, with the arrows and imple-|in his affairs, if he believed in his Creator. 
ments of the dead deposited near thein. Em-|I replied, there was no doubt of it, if he at- 
barking again, be finally Janced on the island tended to them with proper diligence; but 
of Quirpout or Quiveron, off the north-east|the happiness of a future life, was infinitely 
extremity of Newfoundlandland, where he|preferable to present prosperity, and this 
had the first interview with the natives. might confidently be expected by those who 
“The 4th September,” he writes in his} trusted in God while here, and lived according 
journal, * was the happy day when I saw an|to his will. When IJ was about to take leave 
Esquimaux arrive in the harbour. IT ran to of these interesting people, the Angekok Se- 
meet him, amd addressed him in Greenlandic.|gullia took me into his tent, and embracing 
He was astonished to hear his own language|me, said, “ We are at present rather timid, 
but when you come again, we will converse 

together without suspicion.’ ” 


to land for fear of the Esquimaux. 


from the mouth of an European, and answer- 
ed me in broken French. I requested him to 
return and bring four of the chef of his tribe 
with him, as 1 wished to speak with them. 
He accordingly ran back with speed, shouting 
out, ‘Our friend is come.’ Meanwhile, | put 
on my Greenland dress, and met them on the 
beach. I told them, I had long desired to see 
them, and was glad to find them welij. ‘They 
replied, ‘ Uhou art indeed our countryman.’ 
The joy at this meeting was great on both 
sides. After the conversation had continued 
for some time, they begged me to accompany 
them to an island about an hour’s row from 
the shore, adding, that there I should find 
their wives and children, who would receive 
measa friend. ‘The steers-man and another 
of the crew, landed me on the island, but im- 
mediately pushed off again to see at a safe 
distance what would become of me. I was 
surrounded by the natives, each of them push- 
ing forward his family to attract my notice. 
1 warned them not to steai any thing from our 
people, and represented to them the danger of 
i. They told me that the Europeans were 
also guilty of thieving, to which I replied, 
that it they would only inform me of the de-| As soon as Sir Thomas Adams had receiv- 
linquent, he should be punished. ed intelligence that they had pitched ‘their 
“The next day, eighteen of them returned |tents at a place twenty miles distant, he sail- 
my visit, according to promise. 1! took this|ed thither, to invite them, in the name of the 
opportunity to assure them of the friendly dis-| Governor, to Pitt’s Harbour. Onthe approach 
position of the British government towards| of the ship, the savages in the kayjaks hailed 
them, and promised that no injury should be|them with shouts of Tout camerade oui Hu! 
done to them, if they conducted themseives|and the crew returned the same salutation, — 
peaceably; I also offered them a written dec-| Mr. Drachart did not choose to join in the pa 
laration to this effect from Governor Palliser;|but told Sir Thomas that he would converse 
but they shrunk back, when | presented it to| with the natives in their own language.— 
them, supposing it to be alive, nor could they| When the tumult had subsided, he took. one 
by any means be persuaded to accept of this | of them by the hand, and said, in Greenlandic 
writing. They listened toall I said, with the|* We are friends.’ The savage replied, ‘ We 
greatest attention. are also thy friends.’ Several of them were 
“In their bartering concerns with the crew,|now admitted on board. A man in a white 
they constituted me arbiter of their differen-| wollen coat said that it had been civen him 
ces; for, said they, you are our friend. They | by Johannesingoak, (Jens Haven,) as a keep- 
begged me to come again the next year, with sake, and inquired where he was. The in- 
some of my brethren, and were overjoyed | yited Drachart to go on shore, and the olders 


On the third day the Esquimaux left the 
harbour altogether, and after a short stay at 
Quirpont Haven returned to Newfoundland. 
Sir H. Palliser and the Board of Trade expres- 
sed their entire approbation of his proceedings. 
Ile therefore made a second voyage in the en- 
suing year, accompanied by Christian Laur- 
ence Drachart, formerly one of the Danish 
missionaries in Greenland, and two others.— 
Having arrived at Newfoundland, they went 
on board his Majesty's ship Niger, Captain Sir 
Thomas Adams, and landed July 17, in Chat- 
ean Bay, latitude 52°, on the south coast of 
Labrador. Here the party separated; — 
Haven and Schlétzer engaging with another 
vessel, to explore the coast northwards; they 
did not, however, accomplish any thing mate- 
rial in this expedition, nor did they meet with 
a single Esquimaux the whole time. Drach- 
art and John Hill remained in Chateau Bay, 
and were fortunate enough to have the com- 
pany of several hundred Esquimaux, for up- 
wards of a month: during which period they 
had daily opportunities of intercourse. 
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of the tribe, followed by the whole horde, 
amounting to not less than three hundred per- 
sons, conducted him round the encampment 
from tent to tent, repeatedly exclaiining,— 
“Fear nothing; we are friends; we under- 
stand thy words. Wherefore art thou come !” 
«I have words to you,’ said he. On this they 
led him to a green plot, and seated themselves 
round them on the grass. ‘I came’ he began, 
‘from the Karaler in the east, where | had 
lately a tent, wife, children, and servants.— 
On hearing this, they cried out, ‘ These north- 
em Karaler are bad people.’ ‘I come not 
from the north,’ returned he; ‘but over the 
great sea, from the eastern Karaler, of whom 
you have perhaps heard nothing, as it is a 
very long time since they quitted this coun- 
try. But they have heard of you, and Johan- 
nesingoak and | have visited you, to tell you 
that these Karaier are your friends, and believe 
on the Creator of all things, who is our Saviour, 
and that they wish you to know him too.’ 
They were much perplexed by this speech, 
which they made him repeat over and over, 
until, at length, an old man took upon him to 
explain its import. ‘Ele means Silla,’ said 
he, and made several circles round his head 
with his hand, blowing at the same time with 
his mouth. ‘ Yes,’ said Drachart, ‘he is Silla 
Pingortitsirsok, the Creator of the world. He 
has made the heaven, the air, the earth, and 
man,’ ‘ But where is he! inquired one ; and 
* what is the meaning of the Saviour!’ added 
asecond. Drachart using the same gesticu- 
ulations which he had seen the old man 
make, replied, ‘ He is every where in Silla; 
but he once became a man, and abode many 
years on earth to make men happy.’ One of 
them now asked, if he was a teacher; and 
when he replied, that he had taught the Kara- 
ler in the east, two old men, with long beards, 
came forwards, and said that they were An- 
gekoks. He took them by the hand, and pla- 
cing them before Sir Thomas, informed them 
that he was the captain, and had been sent by 
a more powerful captain to enter into a friend- 
ship with them. 


Thus the conference concluded, and Sir 
Thomas hastened back to Pitt’s Harbour to 
make his report to the governor. 


The peninsula of Labrador extends from 
latitude 52° 20’, to latitude 62°. But though 
its northern extremity, Cape Chidley, lies un- 
der the same degree of latitude with Cape 
Farewell, the’southermost]point of Greenland, 
the rigour of the climate even exceeds, it pos- 
sible that of the latter country. ‘This ts no 
doubt owing to the vast tracts of land covered 
with snow and ice, or with immense forests, 
lakes, ind morasses which impart a prodigious 
severity to the north, west, and south winds, 
that blow in Labrador; while on the other 
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reach Greenland, by the intervention of Davis’ 
Strait. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that they 
could be mduced to visit the harbour where 
the ships lay. ‘To Mr. Drachart’s assurances 
of friendship, they replied, laughing, “ Yes, 
yes, we know that you will not kill us, 
for you are a teacher ;” and gave him their 
hands in token of amity, but when, after much 
persuasion, they had accompanied him to the 
bay, they absolutely declined going on board 
the commodore’s vessel, and landed on the 
shore. . Whenever they were admonished to 
abstain from doing any thing, their first ques- 
tion was, “ whether they should be killed for 
it!” They would suffer no one to examine 
their boats or utensils, or to take any draught 
of them. Whena shallop came to their place 
of rendezvous, they would not allow the sail- 
ors to come on shore with their arms; they 
even endeavoured to take the captain’s gun, 
considering it as an infraction of the peace 
agreed upon, to carry weapons. An Indian 
in attempting to cut away the tow from a 
wrecked ship, was perceived by a sentinel, 
who presented his musket, and an alarm was 
instantly given. The savages drew their 
knives, and set themselves in a posture of de- 
fence. One.of them tore open his jacket, and 
bared his breast, daring the crew to fire.— 
Order was,"however, soon restored, and the 
brethren led away the Indians to their tents. 
Another time, a cabin-boy purlomed an arrow 
from a kayak. A woman betrayed the theft. 
A concourse of natives instantly flocked round 
him, snatched the dart from his hand, and 
were on the point of sacrificing him to their 
rave, ‘They were appeased by the promise 
that they should have satisfaction. The cap- 
tain ordered the youth to be bound and flogged 
in their presence; but scarcely had he receiv- 
ed two lashes, when an an angekok interfer- 
ed, pushed back the sailor who was entrusted 
with the execution of the sentence, and un- 
bound the culprit. Every one admired this 
instance of natural and humane feeling, thus 
unexpectedly developed in savages, whose 
hearts were supposed to be as barbarous as 
their appearance was uncouth and forbidding. 

The governor wished to prevent them from 
crossing over to Newfoundland, where, accord- 
ing to their own account, they procured a cer- 
tain kind of wood not to be found in their 
country, of which they made their darts. But 
since they interpreted this prohibition as a 
breach of peace, it was rescinded, on their 
promise to commit no depredation on the 
fishing vessels they might meet with on the 
way; to which engagement they scrupulously 
adhered. 

They evinced a friendly disposition and 
welcomed Haven on his return, and_ praised 
him for being true to his promise. But though 





hand, their chilliness is mitigated, before they | 


they showed no signs of a hostile intention, 
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they were inclined to take several troublesome 
freedoms with their visitors. ‘Thus, in one 
of their tents, Mr. Drachart had his pockets 
wurned inside out. They took every thing 
they contained, and his hat into tiie bargain; 
however, on his appealing to the seniors of the 
horde, they obliged tne plunderers to refund 
their booty, even to a knife which they beg- 
ged as a keep-sake. ‘lhe next time the 
rogues picked his pocket, they thought proper 
to do it secretly. But no sooner did the old 
men perceive that lhe had wissed something, 
than they assembled all the young savages in 
the house, and ordered the article in question 
to be restored. ‘The thief immediately step- 
ped forwards, without the least marks of shame 
or fear: “ There,” said he, * are your things; 
you perhaps need them yourself.” 

In their frequent journeys backward and 
forward, between the station of the ships and 
the Msquimaux, the missionaries had to con- 
tend with formidable obstacles, having fre- 
quently tospend several nights together sleep- 
less, without a morse] of foed, and exposed, 
under the open air, to the rain and wind,— 
One dreadful night is thus described in their 
journal, 

“September 12. In the evening a violent 
storm, With rain,arose. A shallop wasdriven 
to the shore, and ran aground on the rocks.— 
By the offer of an ample reward, we persuad- 
ed the savages to lend us their assistance in 
bringing it off. Eight of them put on their 
sea-dress, waded into the water up to their 
arm-pits, and toiled at it upwards of an hour, 
without being able to set it afloat. Our ship, 
meanwhile, wore away from the shore, and 
left us alone with the natives. John Hill and 
the ship’s surgeon engaged to follow the ves- 
sel in a small boat, and make some arrange- 
ments with the captain for their safety; but 
their boat was dashed against the ship’s side 
by the waves, with so violent a concussion, 
that itoverset. Fortunately they caught hold 
of a rope which hung over the side of the ves- 
sel, to which they clung, until those on board 
could draw them up. Drackart and Haven 
now betook themselves to the stranded shal- 
lop, but they were destitute of provisions, and 
the rain fell in torrents. ‘The Esquimaux 
caine and represented to us, that the boat could 
not possibly float before the tide returned in 
the morning, and invited us to lodge for the 
night in their tents. We judged this to be 
the most eligible plan we could adopt in our 
present situation. Immediately, the angekok 
Segullia plunged into the water, and carried 
us on his back to the beach. He then led us 
to his tent, gave us dry clothes, and spread a 
skin on the floor for us to sit ou. The tent 
Was crowded with people. They several 
times asked us ‘if we were not afraid ;’ we 
answered, ‘ We are certainly ignorant of what 
passes in your minds, but you are our friends, 
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and friends do not use to fear each other.’— 
To this they rejomed, * We are good Karaler 
and are now convinced that you are not Kab- 
junat, but well-disposed Innuit, for you come 
to us without weapous. They set before us 
tish, water, and bread, which last had been 
given them by the sailors, and shortly after 
all retired to rest. But Seguilia now commen- 
ced his incantations, which he began with 
singing some unintelligible stanzas, together 
with his wives. He then muttered over some 
charm, threw himself into every imaginable 
contortion of body, at times sending forth a 
dreadful shriek, held his hand over Drachart’s 
face, who lay next to him; aad rolled about 
on the ground, uttermg at distant inter- 
vals loud but only half articulate cries, of 
which we could merely catch the words,— 
‘ Now ismy Torngak come.’ Perceiving that 
Drachart was awake, and had raised himself 
a little on his arm, as often as he extended his 
hand over his face, he kissed it. He now lay 
for some tite as still asdeath, after which he 
again began to whine and moan, and at last 
to sing. We said we would sing something 
better, and repeated many Greenlandic vers- 
es, of which, however, they could comprehend 
but very little. It was in vain that we en- 
deavoured to compose ourselves to sleep for 
the rest of the night; we, therefore, frequent- 
ly arose and went out of the tent; but Segul- 
jia appeared to view our motions with suspi- 
cion, and always followed us when we left the 
tent. In the morning he thus addressed us— 
‘ You may now tell your countrymen that you 
have lodged with me in safety. You are 
the first Europeans that ever spent a night un- 
der my tent. You have shown us by your 
fearless behaviour amongst us, that we have 
nothing to dread from you.’ In return for our 
accommodations, we distributed glass beads, 
fishhooks, and needies, amongst his people.” 
The preparatory visits of Haven and Dra- 
chart cleared the way for the ultimate 
settlement of a mission of the brethren at 
Nain in 1771, a grant of the land necessary 
for the purpose having been obtained from the 
Privy Council, and formally purchased by the 
missionaries from the Esquimaux, who testi- 
fied the highest gratification at the proceed- 
ing. Besides the two. missionaries above- 
mentioned, were two married couples, and 
seven single brethren, the whole company 
consisting of fourteen persons. Having taken 
with them the frame of a house, they imme - 
diately began to erect it, and, with the assist- 
ance of the sailors, completed it in less than 
two months. A company of brethren in Lon- 
don, united to send a ship annually to Labra- 
dor to supply then with the necessaries of 
life, and to carry on some trade with the na- 
tives. The missicnaries also found means te 
be of service to the Esquimanx, and to earn 
something for their own subsistence, by build- 
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ing them boats, 
utensils. 
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and making tools and other |scareh, they found a spot near Arvertok, bet- 
ter suited for a missiou-settlement, than any 


Some hundreds of Esquimaux, principally | yet discovered. 


of the Nuenguak tribe, attended the pri ach | 


img of the yospe! during the summer months, rf 


But before the directors of the missons were 
ap; irised of this new station, they had com- 


but on the approach of winter they withdrew |missioned Brother Haven to begin a new set- 


to various parts of the coast. Though the y 

were, for the most part, very willing to be in- 
strucied, no lasting impression appeared to be 
made on their minds. ‘The missionaries were 
therefore agreeably surprised by the intelli- 
gence, tinnat Anauke, one of these savages, be- 
ing on his desth-bed in the beginning of 1773, 
had spoken of Jesus as the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour of men, had constantly prayed to him, 
and departed in confident reliance on his sal- 
vation. “ Be comforted,” said he to his wife, 
who began to how! and shriek like the rest of 
the heathens, at his approaching end, “I am 
going to the Saviour.” ‘The brethren had 
been prevented from visiting him during his 
iilness by thei nclemency of the weather ; but 
his happy dissolution had a favourable in- 
fluence on his countrymen, who ever ater 
spoke of him under the appellation of. “ The 
man whom the Savionr took to himself.” 

As this settlement was found insufficient to 
serve as a gathering place for the Esquimaux 
dispersed along a line of coast not less than 
six hundred miles in extent, especially as it 
afforded but scanty resources to the natives 
during the winter When they had 
fewer inducements to rove from place to 
place, it was determined to establish two 
other mission stations, the one to the north 
and the other to the south of Nain. Accord- 
ingly, in 1774, four of the missionaries under- 
took a voyage to explore the coast to the 
northward. Though they attained their ob- 
ject, the consequences of this expedition were 
most unfortunate. On their return, the ves- 
sel struck on a rock, where she remained 
fixed till her timbers were dashed to pieces. 
After a night of the utmost anxiety, they be- 
took themselves early the next inorning to 


season, 


their boat; but this also foundered on the 
craggy shore. ‘l'wo of them, the brethren 


Brasen and Lehmann, lost their lives; the 
other two, Haven and Lister, together with 
the sailors, saved themselves by swimming, 
and reached a barren rock. [Here they must 
inevitably have perished, had they not found 
means to draw their shattered boat on shore, 
and repair it so far that they could venture 
into it on the fourth day after ‘their shipwreck. 
he wind was in their tavour; and they had 
soon the good fortune to eet an Esquimaux, 
who towed them into the harbour of Nain. 

The next year, Haven and Lister, accom- 
panied by Mr. Beck, ventured to make a se- 
cond voyage to the sou th, and penetrated : 


far as Nisbet’s Haven, where the a or bates rs 
had first landed, and where the ruins of their 


tle ment at Okkak, about a hundred and fifty 
miles to the north of Nain. 
purchased from the Esquimaux, in 1775, and 
in the following year Llaven, with his family, 
and three other missionaries, established them- 
selves in the place. 
to preach the gospel to the neighbouring Sa- 
vaces, and though their success Was not ra- 
pid, it was sufficient to animate their spirits. 


The land was 
immediately began 


They 


{n 1773 the six first adults of this place were 
baptized, and many more were added in a 


short time. 


In March, 1782, two of the missionaries ex- 
verienced a most merciful interposition of 
Providence when their lives were in the ut- 
most danger. Samuel Liebisch, one of the 
missionaries at Nain, being at that time en- 
trusted with the general direction of the set- 
tlements in Labrador, the duties of his office 
required him to pay a visit to Okkak, in woich 
he was accompanied by William Turner, an- 
other of the missionaries. ‘They set out on 
their journey ina sledge driven by one of their 
baptized Esquimaux, and were joined by an- 
other sledge of Esquimaux, the whole party 
consisting of five men, one woman, and a 
child. All were in good spirits; the morn- 
ina was clear, the stars shining with uncom- 
mon lustre, and, as the track over the frozen 
sea was in the best order, they travelled with 
ease at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, 
so that they hoped to reach Okkak in two or 
three days. After passing the island in the 
bay of Nain, they kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the coast, both to gain the smooth- 
est part of the ice, and toavoid the high and 
rocky promontory of Kiglapeit. About eight 
o'clock they met a sledge with Esquimaux 
turning in towards the land, who gave them 
some hints that it might be as well to return. 
As the missionaries, however, saw no cause 
for alarm, and suspected that the other party 
merely wished to enjoy the company of their 
friends a little longer, they proceeded on their 
way. Aftersome tire, their own Esquimaux 
remarked that there was a ground-swell un- 
der the ice. It was then hardly perceptible, 
except on lying down and applying the eat 
close to the ice, when a hollow disagreeable 
grating and roaring noise was heard, as if a» 
cending from the abyss. The sky remained 
clear, except towards the east, where a bank 
of light clouds appeared, interspersed with 
some dark streaks; but as the wind blew 
s|stronge from the north-west, nothing less wa 
expected than a sudden change of weather. 
The sun had now reached its height, an 
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the appearance of the sky. But as the motion 
of the sea under the ice had grown more per- 
jle, the travellers became rather alarm- 
ed, and began to think it prudent to keep 
closer to the shore. ‘The ice also, in many 


ceptil 
ul 


Ag 


places, had large cracks and fissures, some of’ 


which formed chasms of one or two feet wide; 
hut as these are not uncommon even in its 
best state, and the dogs easily leap over them, 
the sledge following without daneer, they are 
terrible only to strangers. 

But as soon as the sun declined towards 
the west, the wind increased to a storin, the 
bank of clouds from the east began to ascend, 
aud the dark streaks to put themselves in mo- 
tiod avalnst the wind. ‘The snow was vio- 
lently driven about by partial whirlwinds, 
both on the ice and from off the peaks of the 
hieh mountains, and filled the air. At the 
same time the swell had increased so much 
that its effects upon the ice were very extra- 
ordinary and not less alarming. The sledges, 
iustead of gilding smoothly along upon an 
even surface, now ran with violenee aiter the 
dows, and now seemed with difficulty to mount 
w rising hill; for the elasticity of so vast a 
body of ice, many leagues square, resting on 
a troubled sea, though it was in some parts 
thres or four yards thick, gave it an undula- 
tury motion, not unlike that of a sheet of pa- 
er accommodating itself to the surface of a 
rippling stream. Noises, too, were now dis- 
tinctly beard in many directions, like the re- 
port of cannon, owing to the bursting of the 
‘6 at a distance. 

Dismayed at these prognostics, the travel- 
lers drove with all haste towards the shore, 
intending to take up their night-quarters on 
the north side of the Uivak; but as they ap- 
preached it, the prospect before them was 
truly terrific. The ice, having burst loose 
trom the rocks, was heaved up and down, 
grinding and breaking into a thousand pieces 
awainst the precipice, with a 
holse, Which, added to the roaring of the 
wind, and the driving of the snow, so econ- 


re 


per 
i 


founded them, that they almost lost the power 


of seeing or hearing any thing distinctly. ‘To 
utke the land at any risk was now the only 
hope they had left; but it was with the ut- 
inmost. difficulty the frighted dogs could be 
lorced forwards, the whole body of ice sinking 
frequently below the surface of the rocks, 


then rising above it; and as the only time for 


landing was the moment of its gaining the 
level of the shore, the attempt was extremely 
tice and hazardous. 


With much difentty. 
Searcely had they reached the shore, when 
lat part of the ice, from which they had just 


nae from beneath, covered and precipitated it 


tremendous 
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linto the deep. In an instant, as if at a signal, 
the whole mass of ice extending for several 
imiles from the coast, and on botlr sides as far 
las the eye could reach, began to crack aad 
isink under the immense waves. ‘The scene 
i was tremendous and awfully grand ; the mon- 
'strous fields of ice raising themselves out of 
ithe ocean, striking against each other, and 
plunging into the deep, with a violence not to 
ibe described, and 2 noise like the discharge of 
innumerable batteries ef heavy guns. ‘The 
darkness of the night, the roaring of the wind 
and sea, and the dashing of the waves and ice 
against the rocks, filled the travellers with 
sensations of awe and horror which almost 
deprived them of the power of utterance. 
‘They stood overwhelmed with astonishment 
at their miraculous eseape, and even the 
pagan Nsquimaux expressed gratitude to God 
fur their deliverance. 

‘The Esquinaux now began to build a snow 
house, about thirty paces from the beach, ard 
about nine o'clock all of them crept into it, 
thankful for even such a place of refuge from 
the chilling and violent blasts of the storm. 
Before entering it, they once more turned 
their eyes to the sea, which was now free 
from ice, and beheld, with horror mingled 
with gratitude, the enormous waves driving, 
furiously before the wind, like huge floating 
castles, and approaching the shore, where, 
with hideous commotion, they dashed against 
the rocks, foaming, and filling the air with 
their spray. The whole company now took 
supper, and, after singing an evening hymn, 
they lay down to rest about ten o’elock. The 
‘ysquimaux were soon fast asleep, but Liebisch 
could get no rest, being kept awake by the 
tumult of the elements, and suffering at the 
same time from a sore throat, which gave him 
great pain. 

The wakefulness of the missionary proved 
the deliverance of the whole party from sud- 
den destruction. About two o’clock in the 
morning, Liebisch was startled by some drops 
of salt water falling from the roof of the snow 
house upon his lips. ‘Though rather alarmed 
on tasting it, he lay quiet till che’ dropping 
became more frequent, when, just as he was 






about to give the ajarm, a tremendous surf 


By God’s merey, how- 
ever, it succeeded ; both sledges gained the 
And and were drawn up the heach, though 


broke all at once close to the house, discharging 
a quantity of water into it; a second. quickly 
followed, and carried away the slab of snow 
placed as a door betore the entrance. The 
brethren immediately eried out tothe Esqui¢ 
maux torise and quit the place. ‘They jump- 
ed up in an instant; one of them cut a pas- 
sage with his knife through the side of the 
house, and each seizing some part of the bag- 
gage, threw it out on a higher part of the 
\beach. While the missionary Turner assist- 
jed the Msquimaux, Liebisch and the woman 
and child fled te a neighbouring eminence.— 
ihe latter were wrapt up ina large skin, 
62 


scaped, burst asunder, and the water rushing 
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and the former took shelter behind a rock,jnow you are food for us.” ‘The savages, how- 
for it was impossible to stand against the/ever, possess the convenient quality of being 
wind, snew, and sleet. Seareely had tie rest |able to compose themselves to sleep whenever 
of the company joined them 1m this retreat, they please, and, if necessary, they will sleep 
when an enormous wave carried away the|for days and nights together. ‘The tempera- 
whole house. ture of the air having been rather mild, occa- 
In this manner were they a second time sioned anew source of distress; for the warm 
delivered from the most imminent danger of exhalations of the imhabitants melted the 
death; but the remaining hours of the night|roof of the snow house, and this caused a con- 
were passed in great distress and the most|tinual dropping, which, by degrees, soaked 
pamful reflections. Before the day dawned,|every, thing with water, and left them not a 
the Hsquimaux cuta hole into a large drift of\dry thread about them, nora dry place to 
snow, to screen the woman and childand the|lie on. 
two missionaries. Liebisch, could not bear} On the sixth day of their contmement, the 
the closeness of the air, and was obliged to|‘loating ice, which had for some time covered 
sit at the entrance, where they covered himn|the coast, was again consolidated into a firm 
witi skins to defend him against the cold, as|field. The Msquimaux belonging to the other 
the prin in his throat was extreme. As soon|sledge, set out the next mornimg to pursue 
as it was light, they built another snow house,|their journey to Okkak; and the brethren re- 
about eight feet square, and six or seven feet|solved to return again to Nain, Mark, the 
high ; yet their accommodations were stil!) Msquitmaux driver, ran all the way round Kig- 
very miserable. llapeit, before the sledge, to find a good track ; 
‘he missionaries had taken but a small/and, after travelling tree hours, they reach- 
stock of provisions with them, merely suffi-|ed the bay, and were consequently out of dan- 
cient for the journey to Okkak, and the Ks-|ger. Here they made a meal on the remnant 
yuunaux had nothing at all. They wer Jof their provisions; and thus refreshed, con- 
therefore, obliged to divide their smail stock | tinued their jouruey without stopping till they 
into daily portions, especially as there appear-{reaclhied Nain, where they arrived at twelve 
ed no hope of soon quitting this dreary piace,/o’clock at night. 
and reaching the habitations of men. Only| It may be easily conceived, with what grat- 
two ways were left for effecting this; eithe: itude to God the whole family at Nain bade 
to attempt the passage across the wild and|them welcome; during the storm, they had 
unfrequented mountain of Kiglapeit, or t.|entertained considerable apprehensions for 
wait tor a new ice-track over the sea, which|their safety, though its violence was not so 
might not be formed for several weeks. They lmuch felt there, the coast being protected by 
therefore resolved to serve out no more than|the islands. ‘he Esquimaux, who had met 
a biseuit and a half a day to each. ‘Tne mis-|the two sledges when setting out, and had 
sionaries every day endeavoured to boil so} warned the travellers, in their own obscure 
much water over their lamp as might serve] nanner, of the ground-swell, now threw out 
them fer coffee. They were all preserved in| ints which terrified their friends, and espe- 
good health, and Liebisch very unexpeetedly| :ialiy the wives ef the two missionaries.— 
recovered on the first day from his sore throat.| One of these Esquimaux, to whom Liebisch 
The Esquimaux, too, kept up their spiriis,} vas indebted for some article of dress, came 


aml even the sorcerer, Kassigiak, declare: 
that it was proper to be thankful that they 
were still alive. 

Towards noon of the second day, the 
weather cleared, and the sea, as far as the 
eye could reach, was perfectly free from ice: 


o his wife for payment “ Wait a little,” an- 
wered she; “ when my husband returns, he 
will settle with you; for lam unacquainted 
with the bargain between you.” “Samuel 
nd William,” replied the K=quimaux, “ will 
return no more to Nain.” ‘* How, not return! 


what makes you siy so!” Aiter some pause, 


but the evening wasagain stormy, so that the 
party eould not stir out of their snow house, | lie replied, in a low tone, “Samuel and Wil- 
which made the Esquimaux very low spir:ted|iiam are no more ! all their bones are broken, 
and melancholy. Kassigiak suggested, that land in the stomaehs of the sharks.” He 
it would be well “to try tomake good weatli-| was so. certain of their destruction, that he 
er;” but this the _missiomries, of course, op-| Was with difficulty prevailed on to wait their 
posed, and told him that his heathenish prac-jreturn. He could not believe that it was 
tices were of no avail. They were, likewise,)possible for them to escape the tempest, con- 
go pressed for provisions, that the Esquimaux/sidering the course they were taking. All 
ate, one day, an old sack, make of fish-skin ;|their brethren, therefore, jomed the more fer- 
the next day they began to devour a filthy|ven'ly in their thanksgivings for this signal 
worn-out skin, which had served them for a|/deliveranee. 

mattrass. At the first of these meals, they; ‘The same missionary, Turner, made two 
kept repeating, in a low hujnming tone,! inland expeditions, in the spring and autumn 
“ You were a sack bni a little while ave, and of L760, iy company of an Esquimaux hunt 
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the missionaries; and when their enticements 
proved unavailing, their chief, Kapik, threat- 
ened to kill the refractory by his torngak. . 








ing party. On their way to the principal 
haunts of the rein-deer, they had to cross a 
jake fifty miles long and. about one mile 


broad, with high mountainous shores. The} ‘The same temptations and the same pro- 
deer rove in herds round the banks of nu-|pensity to mingle again with their pagan 
merous smaller lakes, into these they are|countrymen, in those forbidden diversions, 
driven by the Esquiniaux, who then pursue| which, however innocent in themselves, were, 
them in their kajaks, and easily dispatch them} from their accompaniments, uniformly found 
with the spear. But the constitution of the|ta,debase and brutalize their minds, existed in 
missionary received a severe shock, from the|a greater or smaller degree, amongst the in- 
intense cold and violent storms of snow to| habitants of the two elder settlements. A 
which he was exposed, added to the change} kache, or pleasure-house, which, to the grief 
from his ordinary diet to raw rein-deer’s flesh, |of the missionaries, was erected in 1777, by 
which was his chief subsistance during these 







































the savages, near Nain, and resorted to by 
d journeys; and the attempt was never re | visitors from Okkak, has been described by 
n peated. the brethren. It was built entirely of snow, 
r In the summer of 1782, the brethren be-|sixteen feet high and seventy square. The 
e gan a third missionary settlement to the south,|entrance was by a round porch, which com- 
C- on the spot which they had formerly marked{municated with the main body of the house 
1e out and purchased from the Esquimaux.—|by a long avenue, terminated at the farther 
o- T his station received the name of Hopedale ;|end by a heart-shaped aperture, about eigh- 
K 5 Erhard and his companions having given this|teen inches broad and two fect in height.— 
sh name to the place, not far distant, where they |For greater solidity, the wall near the en- 
mn- first landed, and built a house. ‘he first|trance was congealed into ice by water pour- 
ut proclamation of the gospel in this neighbour-|ed upon it. Near the entry was a pillar of 
on: hood excited a considerable sensation, which}ice supporting the lamp, and additional light 
ey seemed to augur favourably for its reception ;| was let in through a transparent plate of ice 
lve but various obstacles soon showed themselves, }in the side of the building. A string hung 
which threatened fora time to retard, if not|from the middleof the roof, by which a small 
rat- entirely to arrest its progress. The spirit of| bone was suspended, with four holes driven 
yade traffic had become extremely prevalent|through it: Round this, all the women were 
had amongst the southren Esquimaux; the hope|coliected, behind whom stood the men and 
tor of exaggerated advantages which they might|boys, having each a long stick, shod with 
t 80 derive from a voyage to the European facto-|iron. The string was now set a swinging, 
d by ries, Wholly abstracted their thoughts from|and the men, all togetner, thrust their sticks 
| met religious inquiries; and one boat-load follow-|over the heads of their wives at the bone, till 
1 had ed another throughout the summer. Ajone of them succeeded in striking a hole.— 
secure Frenchman from Canada, named Makko, who}|A loud acclamation ensued: the man_ sat 
w out had newly settled in the south, and who sus-|down on a snow seat, and the victor, after 
espe- tained the double character of a trader and going two or threé times round the house 
‘1es.— Catholic priest, was particularly successful in|singimg, was kissed by all the men and boys; 
ebisch enticing the Esquimaux by the most tempting|he then suddenly made his exit through the 
, came offers. Besides the evil consequences result-j|avenue, and, on the return, the game was re- 
e,”” all ing from these expeditions in a spiritual point| uewed. 
rns, he of view, so large a proportion of their wares| ‘To discourage these proceedings as much 
nainted were thus conveyed to the south, that the|as possible, the missionaries directed their 
Samuel annual vessel which brought out provisions} believing Ksquimaux to build themselves 
,« will and other necessaries for the brethren, and 


houses on the ground belonging to the settle- 
ments, in which none were permitted to re- 
side who were not seriously resolved to re- 
nounce heathenism, and all its superstitions, 
This reculation was carried into execution in 
Hopedale in 1783; and the same winter sev- 
enteen persons were admitted as candidates 
| for baptism, of whom six were baptized next 
year. 
" Of the three stations, Okkak had common- 
ly the largest, and Nain the smallest number 
ot Esquimaux, resident during the winter.— 
The preachings were frequently very numer- 
ously attended, both at the former place and 
at Hopedale, owing to the conflux of heathen 
who eame from the neighbourhood. Some of 
these, from time to time, evinced a sincere 
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articles of barter for the natives, could make 
up but a small cargo in return; though the 
brethren, unwilling as they were to supply 
this ferocious race with instruments which 
might facilitate the execution of their re- 
vengful projects, furnished them with the fire- 
arms, Which they would otherwise, and on 
any terms, have procured from the south. 
Another unfavourable circumstance for the 
hew mission, was the neighbourhood of Ar- 
vertok, whose heathen inhabitants too fre- 
quently allured their believing countrymen 
to join them in pacticesof the grossest su 
perstition; making them promise to return to 
their former pagan habits, which, however, 
they were to conceal from the observation of 
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disposition to receive the faith of Jesus, and 


with no other sustenance than raw meat and 
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were accordingly baptised; so that, though|cold water. 


the unhappy trading voyages before mention- 
ed had entirely withdrawn many baptized 
families from the eongregation, the whoie 
number in the three settlements amounted, in 
1790, to about eighty persons, including cat- 
echumens. 

A singular story, which cireulated at Nain 
in 1773 and gained credit with the Esquimaux 
may be mentioned as an instance of that deep- 
ly-rooted inclination for the marvellous and 
supernatural which rendered it so difficult, 
even for the Christian converts, to wean them- 
selves from their attachment to former su- 
perstitious notions and observances. It was 
reported that the men in the north had at 
length killed Innukpak, with his wife and 
children. This wasa murderer of such mon- 
strous size, that, while he stood in the valley 
of Nain, he might have rested his hand on 
the summit of the adjacent mountain. His 
dress was the white skin of the nennerluk, an 
amphibious bear, that hunted and devoured 
the seals, each of whose ears was large 
enough for the covering a capacious tent.— 
This beast did not scruple to eat human flesh 
when he came on shore, where some aflirm- 
ed they had seer him, and were vexed when 
their ‘testimony was doubted. Indeed the 
brethren in Okkak thought they saw such a 
sea-monster one evening, in the August of 
1786, which rose up to the height of a huge 
iceberg, in the :nouth of the bay, showed its 
white colour, and then plunged down again, 
leaving a whirlpool of foam. The Esqui- 
maux, without hesitation, pronounced it to be 
the nennerluk ; but as the description is so 
vague, we may justly call in question wheth- 
er they were not deceived by some tumbling 
ice-berg. 

With regard to their outward subsistence, 
the natives have more abundant and various 
resources than the Greenlanders. Besides 

whales and seals, the bays are stocked with 
large shoals of cod and other fish, and the 
rivulets afford such plenty of salmon-trout, 
that the missionaries at Nain have, in favour- 
able years, taken 5000 in the space ofa week. 
The land furnishes a variety of fowl, hares, 
and rein-deer, which are sometimes found in 


In August, 1799, the missionaries at Nain 

were surprised by a visit from a native of the 

most northern part of the coast, for which they 
were indebted to a wonderful accident. He 

had gone out on the ice in the January of 1707 

with three companions, to hunt seals; but 
they were driven out tosea, with the frag- 
ment on which they stood, by a strong wind, 
till they lost sight of land. They must, if 
their reckoning was correct, have spent four 
months on this floating voyage, during which 

they subsisted on raw seals which they caught 

in great numbers, and was at length carried 

to shore in a distant part of the south. The 
simple and confidential manner of this North- 
lander favourably distinguished him from his 
southern countrymen. 

Amidst the discouraging lukewarmness 
and deadness which prevailed amongst many 
members of their flock, and the open devia- 
tions of several who had already been baptiz- 
ed, the brethren had the pleasure to perceive 
that onsome hearts the word of atonement 
had taken its natural effect, producing a.tho- 
rough change of conduct and sentiment, and 
in the hour of parting nature affording the 
true believer a firm ground of faith and hope, 
Amongst the foremost cf this class was the 
widow Esther, who departed at Okkak, in 
1792. Beingat Nain, on a visit with her pa- 
rents, she heard of Jesus as her Creator and 
Redeemer, and though quite a child, she re- 
tained a deep impression of these saving truths. 
It became her practice, as she afterwards re- 
lated, to resort to a retired part of the hill, 
near Killanek, her birth-place, and there pour 
forth her prayers and complaints before her 
heavenly Friend. After the death of her 
father, she became the third wife of a man of 
arough and brutal disposition, who wasa 
murderer and soreerer. ‘The miseries which 
she had to endure from this marriage did nol 
cease with the death of her husband ; she was 
hated on his account, and her two children so 
cruelly beaten that they died in consequence. 
At length, the baptized Rebecca, who pitied 
her in this distress, took her with her to Ok- 
kak. Here her ardent aspirations for all the 
blessings of Christ’s family were soon satisti- 


great numbers in the interior, and the Esqui-|ed, and she passed the remainder of ber mor- 


maux have killed 300 in a single hunt.— 
Yet these supplies are so precarious, and so 


tal life in an increasingly happy communion 
with her God. ‘He ismy Father,” she 


badly husSbanded by this unthriftv race, that| would often say; “wherever I am, he is with 
y ) . : 


they are not frequently reduced to the great- 


me; andI can tell him all my wants. She 


est straits in winter. ~Towards the end of|was the first of the Esquimaux who kep! 


1795, for instance, a great scarcity of provi- 


sions was experienced in Nain, and fiveofthe|end. She constantly declined all offers of 


their profession of faith unblemished to the 


Esquimaux were obliged to set out in sledges|marriage, whether from believers or heathens 
to fetch the deer which they had killed in|that she might continue, in summer as well as 
the summer, and deposited under stones.—| winter, with the brethren. Her natural tal 
In this journey, which occupied a week, they | ents were considerable, and she soon learned 








could not have travelled less than 300 miles,|to read and write. Inher illness she expres 
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ed her feelings in the words of holy writ: 
« Whether Llive unto the Lord, or whether 
[ die, I die unto the Lord; whether I live, 
therefore, or die, lam the Lord’s. He laid 
down his life for my ransom, and he will keep 
his purchase.” She died in her thirtieth 
year. 

About the same time, the missionaries had 
the pleasure to witness the conversation of 
Tulglavina, a noted Esquimaux, who with his 
wife Mikkak, had rendered great assistance 
tothem in their settlement at Labrador. By 
his strength, courage, and penetration, com- 
bined with the reputation of a potent wizard, 
he had acquired an unbounded influence over 
his weaker countrymen, and his word passed 
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forlaw. He had committed many murders 


with his hands, and was accessary to many Hopedale. 
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to such gross improprieties that it was neces- 
sary to exclude him fora time from the Lord’s 
table, until he came toa due sense of his mis- 
conduct. fe died in 1798, after a short ill- 
ness, at the age of sixty years. 

One of the objects of the establishment at 
Hopedale had been to promote an intercourse 
with the Red Indians who lived in the interior, 
and sometimes approached in small parties to 
A mutual reserve subsisted be- 
tween them and the Esquimaux, and the latter 
fled with the greatest trepidation, when they 
discovered any traces of therm in their neigh- 
bourhood. In 1790, however, much of this 
coldness was removed, when several families 
of these Indians came to Kippokak, an Euro- 
pean factory about twenty miles distant from 
In April, 1799, the missionaries 


more ; forif any one ‘had incurred his resent-|eonversed with two of them, a father and 
ment, he had only to declare that thetorneak!son, who came to Hopedale to buy tobacco. 
had decreed his death, anda multitude of|It appeared that they were attached to the ser- 
hands were instantly raised to seal the doom. | vice of some Canadians in the southern settle- 
But in the progress of years, when his bodily|ments, as well as many others of their tribe, 
vigour began to decline, his extraordinary as-|and had bee baptized by the French priests. 
cendency, which rested entirely upon his per-| They evidentiy regarded the Esquimaux with 
sonal qualities, declined with it, according to|alarm, though they endeavoured to conceal 


the common fate of savage chieftains. His 
friends of hisown standing were continually 
dropping off, while those who inherited the 


kinsmen, were strong in youth and number. 
Tuglavina was reduced to poverty ; of his nu- 
merous Wives, some deserted him inthe wane 
of his fortunes, others were violently taken 
from him, without his daring to make any 
resistance ; and only one of them all remain- 
ed. In these depressed Circumstances, he 
could no longer repress those pangs of com- 
punction and remorse by which he was assail- 
ed On the first arrival of the brethren in the 
country, he had been convinced by their testi- 
mony, that he-wasa guilty and miserable man 
exposed to inevitable destruction, if he per- 
sisted in his career; but he still found means 
to soothe the secret voice of conscience.— 
Now, however, he declared his resolution to 
change his life, that he might seek forgive- 
ness tor his crimes,of which he made a free 
disclosure to the missionaries, and find rest 
forhis soul. On his pressing request, he was 
permitted toreside with his family at Nain; 
and, though his pride led him at first into 
temporary aberrations from the right path, he 
gave such proofs of sincerity, that he was re- 
ceived into the congregation on Christmas-day 
1793. He had been baptized in Chateau Bay 
by a presbyterian minister, during a dange- 
tous illness. After his admission to the holy 
Communion, he made visible progress in hu- 
mility and all other christian graces, and 
and showed great anxicty for the conver- 
sion of his heathen countrymen, to which he 
contributed all in his power. Yet he once 
hore suffered high thoughts to seduce him in- 


|cleanly habits, 


wrongs done to their murdered or insulted | brethren that they would in future receive 


| 


| . . 
anew suspicions, excusing themselves from 
} 


lodging in their tents, on account of their un- 
At parting they assured the 


frequent visits from their countrymen; but 
this has not yet ween the case. 

In 1800, a most melancholy aczident occur- 
red at the settlemen\ just mentioned. The 
missionary Reiman, having gone out alone on 
the 2nd of December to shoot partridges, re- 
turned no more, having probably Jost his life 
by the ice breaking under him. As the 
weather was remarkably fine, the brethren 
and Esquimaux persevered in their search for 
him nine days, but all to no purpose; for 
| though his footsteps were seen in several pla- 
ces on the snow, they were lost again on the 
|ice, nor were his remains ever discovered. 
Towards the close of 1804, the indifferent 
success which had hitherto attended the Ja- 
bours of the missionaries, owing to causes 
which have already been mentioned, the ro- 
ving dispositions of the natives, their lurking 
unbelief manifested in their addiction to su- 
perstitous practices, particularly in cases of 
illness, and the absence of a vital principle of 
godliness even amongst those who led a moral 
and decent life, was succeeded by a new and 
a brighter period. A fire from the Lord was 
kindled at Hopedale, the very place which be- 
fore presented the greatest discouragements, 
and spread from thence to the other two set- 
tlements. 

When the Esquimaux of this congregation 
returned from their summer excursions, our 
missionaries were delighted to find that they 
had not only been preserved from sinful prac- 
tices, but had made considerable progress in 
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the knowledge of the truth. They had at- heard them _ ay ry om A 
tained a deeper insight into the natural de-| ed and hatec ¢ V . ; emp tne ta 
ail thei arts, and the wretched state! rest of the inhabitants was a j g | 
pravity of queer ag ee This con-| manent one. * We saw several of our peo- 
uf cote otal ayes r oe os ] hens was) ple,” say the missionaries, “ yielding by 
— —~ vt 4) ‘ . y = . at least had‘ degrees to conviction, and ape or Coubt 
>; Oo Dellieve tbat some, at st, had’) deg ! — Nay eg I 
pee t riveness of their sins in his blood, by | : reno pes et ema ary os! = eee 
which their hearts were filled with joy and | kine ame 2 - sag ya 
ace keen tele “alsin = of th 5 ca nei ett "hee iecaieia with 
‘ ne he tis spake of the love! vo) ti ( : “pad < 
of ye soar Rigen 1 sls c dec- many tears, and ina manner of w hich > ree 
oor tg esc ° r » | stances before. ‘The more they reflected 
larations made a serious impression oa the} no in ip formar jike. the-more dessly were 
rest of the intiab yan ' dei! began pee | _ se eed ofthe treachery of their hearts; 
ee eT 2 aah vith God . Aa several of] they wept on account of the deceit they had 
tee childree ei , : lari y alfected. The}so often practiced, and confessed to us things 
the children pests ry il ot ts ‘fr - theirlof which we could have formed no conception. 
ener syggen : J oe yr to ‘inquire what! Though we couid not but feel pain on account 
ov a , “opine : or to testify of the] of their former hypocrisy, our grief was bal- 
rare of God, wi ich hey had already expe-| anced by the joy we felt at the amazing pow- 
ae we? Se ee em / ler of our Saviour’s grace, by which their 
weet i ras in full blaze| hearts were thus broken and softened. Our 
| nas pedi ane e Sik ior k and | drooping faith and courage revived, and we 
x re yr aay gy = 7 iia pa alontie that with God nothing is impos- 
Kapik, arrived there from Nain. - — 
or ete or ing) agian pee er a ‘ The news of these events was carried to 
eo a oti g seagy hy sth ase oy and! Okkak by visiters fiom Nain, and Was accom: 
cape, ely . : is a to second him in} panied with the same happy eflects. Many 
green ieh peony ition, and to leave of the heathen who lived in the neighbourhood, 
the C 2g in avk altogether. On en-| were so astonished at these occurrences 
oa ea pre house who likewise| among their believing countrymen, that. they 
lived gods fe. hee bond the fami!y enga-| resolved to move to one or other of the settle- 
a . a pe ea $ They wenton With-| ments. Even the northern Esquimaux who 
ae tk di . his arrival; and he sat passed through the place on their trading ex- 
a cag Sone i hed at what he saw and/eursions, were struck with admiration on 
i pay wae 7 at they were doing.|beholding this genuine work of God. They 
On hi Nikestan ion of the purport of his! came frequently to converse with the mis: 
Sor the ‘has company began to entreat| sionaries, listened to the g eget 
hi "most earnestly not to part from his wife, mon attention, and most of ther e p 7 
var fae with his whole heart to Je-| their earnest wish to become acquainted with 
oe aa esis maries too, added their|Jesusastheir Saviour. They expressed their 
oe ate ; “a one effect, but he persist-| regret that they lived at so great a distance. 
exhortations e Sealinn. His relations, per-| and could not well forsake their native coum 
a ot Spear fixed, resorted} try, but said that if the missionaries would 
rage The following day theyallassem-|come to them they would gladly receive 
ied in pyrene. ee sree : ake ig Apt pe nnn years of the mission proved 
gle Saple gg ip st ti ist t red| that tl is awakening was not the momentary 
sion. His mother, amongst the rest, u tered that his F fren siting arene site 
the following petition: “O my Lord Jesus! <smans - om adixios flame emanating from 
behold, this is my child ; I now give bun up ee - rhe ad eanneke ~ pe 
to thee; Oh, accept of him, and suffer him not} the § pirit 0 Ged, an ke ae bork 
pe lost forever!’ This scene, so unprece-| cious influences. ‘I he labours o i Si0l- 
pee Per: ete on neeeerr aries became from this time comparativelt 
eee oak thee one man; he was filled with light, for their poe er ne ee 
concern for his salvation; his we oor ner yo mee a on - os — 
a ged ; he desisted from his wicked |dity by willing hearers ; ‘ J ) 
aan ec back his wife, - ne wee greed paren rmede s AN Eyre tae 
i irer after the truth, to whom thel/and the gular é dance 
Tet thertaed: pwel great mercy. His] public worship, oc — 
Fas) yea alae tal Per Ae rel ioe! ek anar ape Pf pei slanibed copii 
kened by the instrumentality of his relations. | foll: wing . ae ee ee 
i ain, these two men,|tions given by the rethren ¢ et 
ee pe yay Paty ‘preached Jc sus to| their flock: “ We have sy a 
theit iclnes Some of their friends|they write in their journal, 1812, “ tha 
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ock- know, among our people, many who have; ing the next eight days, thirteen of them de- 
1 the found remussion of their sins in tae blood of parted this lite, of whom seven were com- 
per- Jesus. There are in leed exceptions, but we;imunicants. ‘l‘hree of them were fishing in 
peo- can truly say, that among the very consider- perfect health in the morning, and in the 
> tee able number of Esquimaux who live with us,| evening lay corpses in the boat. Above thirty 
joubt we know of few who are not seriousiy desi-| were taken ill, and some brought to the brink 
right rous to profit by what they hear, and to ex-|of the grave; but now, thank God, the great- 
»CeiV- perience and enjoy themselves, that which|er number have recovered, though a few are 
2 ani they see their countrymen possess, Our|still very weak. As late as the 12th Septem- 
with communicants give us pleasure, for it is thetber, we buried an old communicant, called 
ve hed wish of their very hearts to live uato the| Luke. ‘Terror and dismay seized the people, 
lected Lord; and their conduct affords proofs of the) but we confidently believe that those who de- 
were cerity of their professions. 


Thus, for ex-| parted this life are now in the presence of 
uple: Esquimaux sisters, who have no boat) im whom they had known here as their 
f their own, venture across bays some miles) Saviour, and to whose holy will they express- 
n breadth, sittino behind their husbands on} ed full resignation. ‘ 





earts; 
ey had 
things 













eption. their narrow kajuks, in order to be pre: ent at] * By this: afHicting dispeusation we have 
ccount the Holy Sacrament, though at the peril of;now a considerable number of widows and 
as bal their lives. The baptized wid candidates for| orphans depending entirely upon charity, and 
x pow- baptism also declare, whenever they have an we cannot withhold from them occasional 
h their opportunity of speaking privately with us, that! assistance. We often commend them in 
. Our they seek satisfaction in nothing but in living) prayer to the Father of the Fatherless, who 


and we 


to Jesus, and that their favourite occupation, | will in mercy regard their wants.” 
: 1m pos- 


in leisure hours, consists in singing hymns} As early as the year 1800, the missionariés 
and reading the gospels which have been|learned from the reports of the Northlanders, 
printed for their benefit. heir Christian| who visited their settlements, that the main 
deportment has uhis natural consequence, that| seat of the nation was on the coast and islands 
their neighbours who have not joined us, are|of the north, beyond Cape Chudleigh, and 







irried to 
s accom: 


Many 








ourhood, inspired with a desire to become equally happy | anxiously de sired an opportunity of carrying 
urrences and contented. Our young people are a con-) the gospel into that quarter. 


. : | On asking their 
stant subject of our most earnest supplication) visitors whether it would be agreeable to 


wito the Lord, that He would reveal himself, them to have a mission established in their 
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fto their hearts; nor are there- wanting in-| country, they assured the brethren that it 
sstances amongst them of the efficacy of diy ine| would give them the greatest pleasure. “The 
scrace. All these blessings, which we can! whole land,” they sai i, * would welcome them 
only briefly touch upon, call for our sincerest! with one loud shout of rejoicing.” 
rratitude unto the Lord; we devote curselves| 


<o . ' | 
gost willingly to his service ; and if we may| 


9 








\ Prepara- 
tions were made by two of the brethren in 
: 1300, for a coasting voyage to explore the 
be permitted to bring but one stone to the} country in that direction, but their plan was 
building of his earthly Jerusalem, how great} frustrated by unfavourable winds and wea- 
will be our joy !” ther. 

Many pleasing incidents might be detailed} This project, however, though suspended 
toillustrate and confirm this statement, but it|fora time, was not abandoned; and in 1811, 
vould swell this sketch to a size inconsistent|the missionaries were authorized to fit out 
vith the brevity to be observed in® this narra-| another expedition for the same purpose. The 
we. The following is a concise notice of|brethren Kohlmeister and Kmock, cheerfully 
he few prominent events which distinguished] engaged in this difficult and perilous enter- 
he remaining period of their history. prise, for which they both possessed eminent 
In 1811, the inhabitants of Hopedale were!} qualifications. Having engaged a Christian 
ttacked by one of those pestilential disorders| Esquimaux from Hopedale, as a steersman, 
hich have so often desolated these northern] with his two-masted shallop, they embarked at 
wasts. ‘The missionaries give the following|Okkak on the 23d of June, accompanied by 
ceount of it: “Our Esquimaux were for a|four Esquimaux families, besides that of their 
ng time preserved from any particular ill-|guide, amounting in all to nineteen persons. 
ess, except that they were subject to a spe-| After encountering various dangers from the 
sof eruption and boils, which, however,|ice in their passage up the coast, which had 
‘ough painful and unpleasant, were rather | never before been navigated by an European, 
ittendance of pep to their general health. But on the} 
ey consideret th of July, as a boat filled with our people 


they doubled C ipe Chudleigh, and on the 7th 

f August, came toan anchor at the mouth of 
duty.” T™ as leaving Tikkerarsuk, one of their pro- 
’ sion places, to return to Hopedale, several 


them, one after another, were seized with a 
tvous and paralytic disorde 
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the Kangertluksoak, or George River, in the 
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ed by a woody valley, which possessed every 
advantage for a missionary station. 

A sail of six days brought them to the 
mouth of the Koksoak, or South River,55° 
36’ north latitude. It is six or seven hundred 
miles from Okkak, and its width about as 
broad as the Thames at Gravesend. Some 
way up the river, they arrived at a well wa- 
tered and fertile plain, half a mile in extent, 
which they also considered as well adapted 
for a settiement. Being satisfied trom the 
account of the natives that there were no 
other eligible places farther to the west, they 
now returned homewards, and reached Okkak 
in safety on the 4th of October, after an ab- 
sence of fourteen weeks, having performed a 
voyage of from twelve to thirteen hundred 
miles. 

It may be observed that no further steps 
have yet been taken towards the establish- 
ment of a fourth settlement in Ungava, a delay 
which has arisen partly from the distresses 
occasioned by the late continental war, and 
partly from the following untoward accident. 
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such a degree, the wind being right on shore, 
that they could not earry sail any longer, aud 
were obliged to lay the ship to, the sea often 
breaking over hers; and the captain was at 
length necessitated to bear away for England, 
October 5th. He again experienced a gale 
equal to a hurricane, from the 8th to the 10th 
of October, which was so violent during the 
night of the 9th, that the captain momently 
expected the ship’s foundering. She was at 
one time struck by a sea, which twisted her 
in such a manner that the seams on her lar- 
board opened, and the water gushed into the 
cabin and the mate’s birth as if it‘came from 
a pump, and every one thought her side was 
stove in. However, the Lord was pleased to 
protect every one from harm; and, consider- 
ing all things, the ship did not suffer materi- 
ally, neither was any thing lost.” 

By this disaster, the oniy serious one which 
has befallen the missionary vessc] in her an- 
nual voyages during a period of fifty years, 
four zealous missionaries were abruptly trans- 
ported from the field of their activity, leaving 





“ October 28th, 1316,” writes the narrator, 
“the Jemima arrived in the Thames from 
Labrador, after one of the most dangerous and | 
fatiguing passages ever known. The ship| 
arrived at the drift-ice, on the Labrador coast, | 
on the 16th of July. Captain Fraser found it! 
extending two hundred imiles from the land ;} 
and after attempting to get in, first at Hope-| 
dale, then at Nain, and lastly at Okkak, he! 
was at length completely surrounded by ice, | 
and in the must immineat danger during six! 
days and nights, expecting every moment that} 
the ship would be crushed in pieces, till, after} 
very great exertions, he got towards the outer} 
part of the ice. Nevertheless, he was beset! 
by it for forty-nine days, and did not reach! 
Okkak till August 29th. The very next day! 
the whole coast, as far as the eye could reach, | 

yas entirely choked up with ice; and after| 
lying at Okkak nearly three weeks, he was 
twice forced back by it on his passage to| 
Nain, which place he did not reach till Sep-| 
tember 22d. After staying the usual time, | 


Captain Fraser proceeded, October 34, to| 





Hopedale ; but though the weather was fine| 
the lateness of the season, and the large quan- 
tities of drift-ice, left him little hope of reach-| 
ing that settlement. He mentioned this opi-| 
nion to the brethren at Nain. However, | 
brother Knock and his wife, and the two! 
single brethren, Korner and Christensen, who | 
were going to Hopedale, went on board, and 

they set sail. But the same evening it began 
to blow extremely hard, with an immense fall | 
of snow, and sery thick weather, so that they | 
could not see the length of the ship, and being | 
within half a mile of a dangerous reefof rocks 

they were obliged to carry a press of sail to| 
clear them, which they did but just accom- 
plish; for the gale afterwards increased to] 


their expecting fellow-labourers in Hopedale 
in a state of the most painful anxiety regard- 
ing their fate. They returned to Labrador 
in the following summer, though not without 
encountering the most imminent risks from 


storms, thick fogs, and ice tields, every one of 


which, seen through the gloom, appeared 
fraught with death. They were happy to 
find that their brethren in Hopedale, thouch 
disturbed by apprehensioas for their safety, 
had suffered no want of provisions, having 
been supplied from the stores at Nain. 

The next year’s vessel carried out a trans- 
lation ot the Acts of the Apostles, published 
for the use of the Esquimaux by the British 
anc Foreign Bible Society, which has before, 


/at different times, presented them with the 


invaluable gift of the four gospels in their own 
language, and generously offered to print a 
version of the whole New Testament, which 
is now in ffrogress. Besides this, the Har- 
mony of the Gospel History, a hymn_ book, 
and a summary of Christian Doetrine, for the 


| benefit of the children, have been printed, and 


are in use among the Esquimaux. 

On reviewing the progress of these mis- 
sions, whose history has been here described, 
God’s meyey and goodness has been gracious- 
ly manifested in thus raising up a seed to 
serve him in the deserts of the North, and for 
so graciously preserving his faithful servants 
through a course of hardships and dangers 
encountered in these boreal climes, which, 
though monotonous in the recital, must have 
a fearful interest in the reality. But the tmo- 
tives which prompt them to brave these perils 
and privations is worthy of all their devotion, 
and the end which they propose to themselves 
is a glorious one. If he, the Lord of the har- 
vest, who has sent them forth, still continue 
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to crown their endeavours with his blessing, | 
pleasing reflections may be indulged, that on 
the great day of decision, when earth and sea 


shal} render up their dead, the frozen rocks) 


and icy sepulchres of Labrador and Green- 
land, will yield no inconsiderable proportion 
of their charge to swell that choral shout 
which shall proclaim the finished work of the 
Redeemer, and the fulness of his reward for 
the travail of his soul. 

Seals constitute great part of the food of 
the Esquimaux. ‘They have a strong, tough, 
hairy skin, like land animals; but the hair is 
very short, and appears as if rubbed with oil. 
The fore legs are short, stand downwards, 
and act as oars; the hinder ones, which are 
situated nearly in a line with the body, on 
each side of a short tail, serve both for steer- 
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ground of a black, freckled with white spots, 
The skins of their young ones, if black on the 
back, look almost as rich as velvet. | They are 
exported in great numbers, and worn as waist- 
coats. The older the animal is, the larger are 
its spots. Some skins resemble those of pan- 
thers, and are used as horse cloths. A full 
grown seal of this species is about two yards 
anda quarter in length. 

2. The harp seal, phoca groenlandica, (At- 
tarsoak,) has a more pointed head, a thicker 
body, more and better blubber than the form- 
er, and when full grown, measures four yards 
in length. It is then generally ofa light grey 
colour, and has a black mark en its back like 
a double crescent, with the horns directed to- 
wards each other. ‘There is also a blackish 
variety without any mark. All seals change 





ing and accelerating their motion. They 
have five toes on their feet, each consisting 
of four joints, and terminating in a sharp claw, 
with which theanimai clings to ice and rocks. 
The hinder feet are palmated, having the toes 
connected by a membrane, which the seal ex- 
tends when swimming. ‘Their proper ele- 
ment is the water, and their nourishment all 
kinds of fishes. -‘They are fond of basking or 
sleeping in the sunshine onthe ice or shore, 
snore very loud, and being very sound sleepers, 
are at such times easily surprised and killed. 

Their gait is lame, but they can neverthe- 
less nvike such good use of their fore-fect, and 
take such leaps with the hind ones, that a man 
cannot easily overtake them. The head is 
pretty much like that of a dog with cropped 
ears. In some species it is rounder, in others 
more pointed: Their cry issomewhat similar 
to that of a wild boar, and their young ones 
make a piping noise like the mewing ofa cat. 
The month is armed with sharp teeth, and 
the lips furnished with a strong beard like 
bristles. ‘Chey have two nostrils, and raise 
to the surface every quarter of an hour to 
take breath; large fiery eyes, with lids and 
eye-brows, and two small apertures for ears, 
without any external projection. Their body 
tapers towards the head and tail, a formation 
which facilitates their progress through the 
water. At first sight they most resemble a 
mole. ‘Their biubber is from three to four in- 
ches thick; and the flesh, which is tender and 
greasy, eats pretty much like that of a. wild 
boar. It is not so oily and rancid as the gen- 
erality of sea-fowl, and would be eaten by most 
Europeans with a greater relish, were they 
not disgusted by the name. Some species of 
these animals are met with almost in every 
part of the ocean. ’ 

There are five species, which, as to the 
form of their bodies, are nearly alike; but 
differ in size, in the quality of their hair, and 
in the shape of their heads. 

1. Kassigiak, the pied seal, phocabicolor, is 


colour yearly, while growing; but the alter- 
lation is most conspicuous in this species. In 
ithe first year itis of a cream colour: in the 
second, grey: in the third, coloured: in the 
| fourth, spotted: and in the fifth, when it is 
‘full grown, and gets its distinguished mark, 
Attarsoak. ‘Their skin is stiff and strong, and 
}is used to cover trunks. 

3. ‘The rough seal, phoca hispida, (neitsek ) 
does not differ much trom the former, except 
that its colour is browner, inclining to a pale 
white. Its hair does not lie smooth. but is 
rough and bristly like that of swine. 

4. The hooded seal, phoca cristata, besides 
its superiority in size, has under its hair a 
short thick set coat of black wool, which gives 
the skin a beautiful grey colour. ‘The fore- 
head 1s furnished with a thick folded skin, 
which the animal can draw over its eyes like 
a cap, to protect them from stones or sand, 
driven about by the surf in a storm. 

5. The great seal, phoca barbata, is tie 
largest species of seal, and about four ells long, 
with blackish hair, and a thick skin, out of 
which they cut throngs half an inch thick, for 
their seal fishery. 

‘Vhe walrus, or sea-horse, yosmarus, may 
be classed among the seals, which it resem- 
bles in the form of its body. From its head, 
which is not pointed like a seal’s, but broad, 
blunt, and arined with two long tusks, it might 
aptiy be denominated the sea-elephant. 

lhe whole animal may be about nine yards 
long, and the same cireumference round the 
breast. It weighs about 1000 pounds. The 
skin is about half an inch in thickness, much 
shrivelled, especially on the neck, where it is 
very grisly, and twice as thick as on the 
rest of the body. ‘1 he fat is white, solid like 
bacon, abont six inches thick; but the train 
which it affords is neither so good, nor so 
abundant as that produced by the seal’s blubber 
owing to its tough vesicles. Both fore and 
hind feet are longer and more clumsy than 
those of the seal. The toes have joints about 





a long seal with a thick head. Itscolour isa 


six inches in length, but are not armed with 
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sharp claws. Its mouth is so small thata man 
can with difficulty thrust his fist into it, and 
the under lip, which is of a triangular shape, 

hangs down between the two tusks. On both 
the ‘lips, and on each side of the nose, their is 
a stripe of spongy skin, about a hand’s breadth, 
stuck full of monstrous bristles, like treble 
twisted cord, as thick as straws, pellucid, and 
about six inches in length. These give the 
animal a grim but majestic aspect. ‘The snout 
is not prominent: the eyes have no lids, and 
are not larger than those of an ox. ‘The ears 
are situated in the neck: their apertures, 
which are in the back part of the skull, with- 
out any external projection, are scarcely per- 
ceivable. It has no cutting teeth, but nine 
broad concave grinders, four in the up- 
per, and five in the under jaw. It cannot 
therefore catch and chew fishes like the seal, 
for the two long tusks bending downwards 
over its mouth would rather impede than as- 
sist it in fishing. These tusks are exceeding- 
ly compact, of a finer grain than ivory, and 
very white, except in the middle, where they 
are of a brownish colour, like polished maple. 
The extremities inserted in the skull, aresome- 

what hollow, rather compressed, and, in most 
animals, full of notches, it is a rare case that 
tusks are found perfectly whole and sound.— 
The right tusk is about an inch longer than 
the left. Its entire length is about twenty- 
seven inches, of which seven lie within the 
sku!l. The circumference at the bottom is 
about eight inches. Close to the head the 
tusks are separated by about inches, but di- 
verge to the distance of ten, and are somewhat 
bent at the points. Each tooth weighs about| 
seven pounds. 

The use the walrus makes of his tusks is, prob- 
ably,partly to detach the muscles and sea-weed 
which he lives upon, from the rocks, partly to 
lay hold of rocks and ice masses 1a order to 
drag along his huge unmanageable bulk, and 
partly to defend himself against the bear and 
swordfish. . 

The following is a brief account of the pro- 
cess in catching whales. As soon as a whale 
is either seen or heard, a shallop, with six 
hands on board, immediately makes up to him, 
taking care to approach his side near the head. 
Five or six boats are always in readiness for 
this purpose. When the fish rises to take 
breath, and, as is generally the case, remains 
a short time on the surface, the boat rows up 
to his side, and the harpooner pierces him 
somewhere near the fin. ‘hey now row back 
with all possible speed, before the whale can 
fell the thrust and overset or crush the boat 
with a blow of his tail. The harpoon is a tri- 
angular barbed piece of steel about a foot long, 
and fastened to a shaft. As soon as the fish 
perceives the pain, it darts down to the bot- 
tom: the rope, which is about half an inch 
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fresh hemp, then flies off with such rapidity, 
that if it by any means gets entangled, it must 
either snap in an instant, or overset the boat. 
Nine rolis of rope lie in the bottom of each 
shallop. One man is stationed to attend to 
the line least it should get ravelled ; and ano- 
ther to pour water on the place where it rubs 
the boat’s side, in order to prevent it from fir- 
ing by the excessive friction. If the whale is 
not mortally wounded, he may flounce about 
in the deep for an hour, and drag after him 
several thousand fathoms of line; for as soon 
as he is struck, the other boats hasten to the 
spot with a freshsupply. ‘The velocity of his 
motion equals the flight of an eagle, and the 
boats make after him with all ‘possible dis- 
patch. Should he retire under the drift-ice 
they follow him; but when he dives under a 
large field, their is only one alternative, either 
to draw out the harpoon by main force, or cut 
the line. If be comes up a second time, they 
strike him with several more harpoons, and 
then dispatch him with lances. As soon as he 
is dead, he rises to the surface, with his belly 
upwards. 

Meanwhile the ship uses all possible speed 
to jein the boats w hic h have the whale in tow. 
Assoon as he comes up, they cut two deep 
slits in his blubber, through which they pass 
a cable, and tie him tothe ship’s side. The 
first thing to be done is to row a shallop into 
his jaws, and cut out carefully, with long 
crouked knives, the whalebone borders from 
the gums. ‘They only take tive hundred of 
the jargest, which is worth as muchas all the 
blubber. After having taken out the tongue, 
they cut off the fat from the body with long 


|knives, in large quadrangular pieces, begin- 


ining both at the head and tail at once, and 


haul it upon deck with pullies. It is there 
cut into smaller pieces, and stowed till the 
fishery is over. ‘The tail and fins are cut off 
whole, and reserved for making glue. 

orty or fifty men mutually assisting each 
other, — strip a whalecf its blubber in four 
hours. As the body of fat progressively di- 
minishes, the ropes are removed towards the 
middle, and the fish turns round of itself. 
When the last ring of blubber is cut off, the 
carease Joses its buoyancy,‘and is committed to 
the deep with a joyful huzza from the whole 
crew. After a few days it bursts, rises to the 
surface, and affords a plentiful repast to the 
sea-fowl and white bears. If the cutting up 
of the whale is deferred on account of the 
turbulent weather, or to catch more fishes, it 
swells gradually with a humming noise, and 
at last bursts with a vehement explosion, 
ejecting {rom its entrails a filthy scarlet fluid 
which has an aborninable stench. 

When the fishery is over, the ships retire 
into a harbour or to a large area of ice, in 
order to gain more room for cutting up the 





thick, a hundred fathoms long, and made ofiblubber. After having taken it all out of the 
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hold, they strip off the skin, which is thrown|deer, sometimes amounting to several hun- 


into the sea. ‘They cut the blubber intosinall 
oblong pieces, lower it down into the hold in 
leather bags, and fill one vessel after the 
other. While the latter work is going for- 
ward, the deck swims with train above shoe- 
top ; this is laded up or caught in pails at the 
gutters, and poured into the casks.» What 
leaks out of the barrels is the finest, and is 


called clear train, and that which is melted) 
out of the bulk of the blubber, brown train. | 


‘the dregs are comparatively very trifling, 
and one hundred barrels of blubber will ge- 
nerally yield ninety-six of oil. 

Of the whale fishery of the Greenlanders, 
it is to be observed that the proper whale and 
narwhal, are only caught in the north; ‘lie 
cachalot and smaller species in the south also. 
Their method of taking the Greenland whale 
is as follows: all the natives who engage in 
the pursuit put on their best clothes; for, ac- 
cording to a saying of their sorcerers, if any 
one of the company wore a dirty dress, espe- 
cially one contaminated by a dead body, the 
whale would fly their approach, and even 
though killed would sink to the bottom. The 
women are forced to accompany the expedi- 
tion, partly in order to row, partly to mend 
the men’s clothes and boats should they get 
torn or damaged. They assail the whale 
courageously in their boats and kajaks, dart- 
iug numerous harpoons into his body. The 
large seal-skin bladders, tied to these wea- 
pons, prevent him from siahing deep in the 
water. As soon as he is tired out, they dis- 
patch him with short lances. The men then 
creep into their fishing dress, which is com- 
posed of seal-skin, and has shoes, stockings, 
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dred, or even a thousand head, which supply 
them with flesh, milk and cheese, drag 
| sledges loaded with all their substance, and 
even serve instead of post-horses. Those of 
Greenland are wild and fleet, and their smell 
is so acute that they rarely suffer the hunter 
to steal upon them unawares, especially if the 
wind blow the scent towards them. ‘The mis- 
sionaries canght and brought up a young rein- 
deer, and it grew, after some time, as tame as 
a child, but played the Greenlanders so many 
mischievous tricks, that they were forced to 
killit. The largest are about the size of a 
small heifer, generally brown or grey, with 
white bellies. They are covered with very 
thick hair, about an inch in length. Their 
antlers, which they cast in the spring of every 
year, differ from those of the stay, in being. 
smooth, and about three inches broad at top. 
\\ hile the new horns are young and tender, 
they are protected by a woolly covering, which 
the animal afterwards rubs off. In spring they 
also get a new coat of hair. -The rein-deer is 
then very lean, and its skin is then thin, and 
little worth; but in autumn, their hide is 
thick, hairy, and lined wrth fat. This alter- 
nate increase and diminution of their flesh and 
hair, enables them to bear both the heat of 
summer, and the intense cold of winter.— 
They are very cleanly, delicate creatures, and 
their flesh is tender, and well flavoured. In 
summer they crop the fine tender grass in the 
valleys, and in winter pick the white moss 
growing inthe clefts of rocks, from under 
the snow. 

Baal’s River was formerly the principal re- 
sort of rein-deer, and the Greenlanders used 





gloves and cap, all in one piece. Thns equip-| 
ped they jump upon the whale, or even stand | 
in the water by his side, buyed up by their 
swollen dress. ‘They cut off the blubber with | 
their uncouth knives, and though provided 
with such poor instruments, are very expert 


to unite in one general hunting match to kill 
them. ‘The women and children surrounded 
a whole district, sticking up logs of wood to 
look like men, when they were defective in 
numbers ; and then proceeding in a straight 
line, drove all the timid animals into a narrow 























































































































































































































in extracting the whalebone from the jaws.|space in the centre, where they were easily 


The former operation is a scene of the utmest} killed by the hunters. 


confusion. Men, women, and children, armed 


with pointed knives, tumble over each others 


backs, every one striving to be present at the 
sport, and to have a share inthe spoil. It is 
a matter of wonder to a spectator how they 
avoid wounding each otxer more frequently. 
However, the scuffle seldom ends without 
bloodshed. 
they catch like seals, or drive them into bays, 
tll they run aground. 


The reindeer is the northern stag, and is}fewer rein-deer is met with. 


Another way was for 
the women to chase them in great numbers in- 
lo a narrow bay, where they were pierced by 
the men in their kajaks, with harpoons and 
arrows. Since the introduction of powder 
and shot into Greenland, they have been thin- 
ned very much; yet many of the natives 
spend their best summer months in hunting 


The smaller species of whales,|them, in order to procure skins for extraordi- 


nary occasions. 
‘The further we advance northward, the 
Several are 


found also in Spitsbergen, Siberia, Norway, Lap-| killed every year on Disko Island, which cir- 


land, and the most northern tracts of America. 


It is impossible for thera to exist in warmer 


countries, where they cannot breathe the pure 


cumstance has given occasion to the fable, 
that a gigantic Greenlander severed this piece 
of land;from Baai’s River, and towed it out to 


mountain air, and browze the tender grass}the sea by a rope tied to his kajak; and far- 


and mossof polar regions. It is well known 
that the Laplanders possess herds of rein- 


ther, that he intended to have united it with 
the main land,but was prevented by a pregnant 
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woman, who was tempted by curiosity to peep! which they had been embayed, leaving their 
out of her tent. In proof of this absurdity, friends to suffer all the tortures of the most 
they show the holes in the rocks, through)|exquisite suspense. Fortunately, however‘ 
which he drove the rope. (they reached a piece of old ice, the only one 
In June, 1794, two of the Moravian mis-| remaining in the bay, where there was barely 
sionaries having gone toa neighbouring island | room for themselves and their kajaks. On to 
in search of drift-wood, were completely sur- | this they assembled, and reposed themselves 
rounded by the ice, and confined to this dreary | as well as they could during the piercing cold 
spot for upwards of a fortnight. Their fellow-|of the night. In the morning the new ice 
missionaries in New Herrnhut, alarmed by | had become so firm that it would bear their 
their long absence, and fearing that they| weight, ard they walked home in safety. 
might be in want of provisions, repeatedly! ‘The very next year, a large party in a 
seut Greenlanders to gain intelligence of their! woman's boat met with a simijar disaster, in 
situation; but they found it impossible to pe-| the seme place and accompanied with nearly 
netrate with their kajaks through the ice.|the same circumstances. Being overtaken 
The prisoners, meanwhile, had the good for-| by a hurricane, and unable to make the land, 
tune to meet with a plentiful supply of fish, |they took refuge ona mass of floating ice, 
which freed them from the apprehension of drawing up their boat after them with great 
perishing by hunger, and they at length made | difficulty. Thus situated, they drifted out to 
their way through the ice, though atthe risk'sea with the wind, and were already passing 
of their lives, to the main-land. But here|the last island, when the fury of the storm 
they found themselves at a considefable dis-'abated, on which they ventured to launch 
tance from the settlement, and liad to perform their boat and gained the land. 
a fatiguing journey over high hills, and down | Caleb, a native assistant of Lichtenfels was 
abrupt valleys, before they arrived at New|about the same time obliged to spend two 
Herrnhut, having been absent a whole month.!days and a night in the open air when the 
Dangerous as these excursions were to the| winter's cold was most intense. At night- 
missionaries, they were at the same time ab-|time he drew his kajak upon the ice, and 
solutely necessary, their comfort during the} slept in it in a sitting posture, while the ther- 
winter depending on the drift wood they col-| mometer stood at zero of Fahrenheit. On 
lected, as the quantity of wood found in Green-|his return home he merely complained of 
land, in a growing state, is very insignificant, | thirst, though he had tasted no fvod during 
A scarcity of this article could not thewefore! the whole time of his absence. But such pri- 
but occasion the greatest distress, as was the| vations are of common occurrence among 
case in New Herrnhut, in 1793, when the! these hard natives. 
shoals of loose ice prevented them from lay-| Another Greenlander had nearly lost his 
ing in their usual stock for fuel. During the life by an unexpected attack from an animal 
three coldest months, they were obliged to! of the whale tribe, to which he had approach- 
have recourse to the disagreeable expedient! ed too near with his kajak. The fish by a 
of heating their rooms by train-oil lamps,!sudden spring seized the fore-part of the 
after the manner of the Greenlanders, re-|skin-boat with his jaws, raised it completely 
serving the little wood they had left for culi-!out of the water, and after upsetting his 
nary use. |enemy retreated into ‘he deep. ‘Two per- 
Though the pursuit of the natives inure|sons who happened to be at no great distance, 
them to hardships, and theiruncommon dex-| hastened to the spot, and helped him to re- 
terity enables them to brave every shape and | cover his balance, so that he escaped with- 
front every danger, yet they frequently fall/out any cther injury than the alarm inspired 
victims to the rigours of the clime, and are| by so unusual a rencontre. 
still more frequently delivered from situa-} But what claims our particular attention in 
tions of the utmost peril, they scarcely know | this brief review of the hardships and casual- 
how. ities to which life is subject in these arctic 
Two Greenlanders belonging to Lichtenau, | regions, is the imminent risk incurred by the 
returning from catching seals, found their | missionaries themselves in their passage to 
passage impeded by a new coat of ice, with!and from their stations. The voyage of Mr. 
which the intense frost had almost instanta-!Grillich to Europe on business of the mission, 
neously overspread the surface of the sea,|is one out of several instances which furnish 
of sucha thickness, that their oars were soon|this remark. He left Greenland in October, 
rendered useless, and they saw no hope of ex-|1798, with a ship belonging to Julianahaab, 
tricating their kajaks from the fragments] but after plying about for five weeks in a low- 
which jammed them inon every side. Their|er part of the strait, the vessel was so much 
desperate situation was noticed from the damaged by the drift-ice, that she was obliged 
shore, but it was impossible to come to their|to return. In Feb. 1799, he again ‘set sail in 
assistance. At last a rising gale drove them|the same ship, but the quantity of drift-ice 
out of sight, together with the ice-field in} was greater than before, and hampered them 
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perpetually from the 18th to the 25th of that 
month, At length the captain finding the 
ship co clogged and damaged that he could 
not hope to save her, resolved to quit her with 
all the property on board. On the last men- 
tioned day, therefore, the whole ship’s compa- 
ny began their march over the ice, dragging 
a boatafter them. ‘They spent two nights in 
the open air, and had no means of quenching 
their thirst, but by drinking melted snow. On 
the third morning they came to open water, 
in which they Jaunched their boat, and sailing 
five leagues, again reached the barren coast 
of Greenland. Scarcely had they landed 
when a most tremendous storm arose with 
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“ Harly on the 25th of Augsund some time 
Rudolph in his journal, “a storMmera) belief 
the south-west, which drove the i. tens 
tains close to our ship. ‘The scene was ., 
ful and horrible; we expected momently that 
we should be crushed to pieces. As she 
drove with close-reefed sails betore the wind 
through a multitude of smaller flaws, she 
struck upona rock, from which, however, she 
got off without injury. But soon after, she 
ran her bows with such force against a large 
ice-field, that several planks started at once, 
and the water rushed rapidly into her. The 





captain immediately jumped into the small 


/boat with part of the crew, and having land- 


snow and sleet, so that had they been still atj}ed then ona large field of ice, returned for 


sea, they must all have perished. 
were now ina very disastrous situation, with- 
out any food or covering for the night. On 
the following day, however, it pleased God to 
send them a favourable wind, with which 
they sailed five leagues and reached the col- 
ony at F’redericshaab in safety, After a fur- 
ther detention of a month in this place, Mr. 
Grillich once more reached Lichtenfels, and 
finally arrived in the October following at 
Copenhagen with the ship from Godhaab. 

Some years afterwards, in 1804, the mis- 
sionary C. F. Rudolph and his wite experienc- 
ed a stiil more remarkable preservation in an 
attempt to return to Europe, after a service 
of twenty-six years in Greenland. 

They left Lichtenant, June 18th, and went 
on board the same evening at Julianahaab, 
the nearest colony. The ship’scompany con- 
sisted of twenty-six persons, including the 
crew of a vessel stranded in the preceeding 
year near Staatenhuk. They had on board a 
cargo of 700 barrels of blubber, but no peltry, 
owing to the number of rats with which the 
vessel swarmed. After lying a month in 
this bay, blocked up by the ice, the ship 
weighed anchor, and wore her way with much 
difficulty to Dutch Harbour, about two miles 
below the colony. Here they were again 
detained for several weeks by the southerly 
winds, which drove the ice constantly towards 
the shore. 

Intelligence at last arriving from Juliana. 
haab, that the sea was free from ice off Nun- 
arsuk, the captain again weighed anchor, 
though appearances were far from being fa- 
vourable. The wind was S.E. and very high; 
it rained heavily, and there was still much 
ice in sight. During the whole night phew 
sailed continually between huge fields which 
made a roaring noise; and the sea being 
rough, the vessel rolled excessively. To se- 
cure herin some degree from the shocks to 
which she was exposed, large pieces of ice 
were fastened to her sides with ppling 
irons. In this manner they forced their way 
for three days and nights through the icy 
masses which surrounded them. 


But they janother party. The rest were employed in 
‘unloosing the large boat, with the intention 


of saving themselves in it; for the ship was 
filling fast with water, and perceptibly going 
down on her starboard side, till, by the time 
the boat was hoisted out, only the Jarboard 
gunwale appeared above water. The cap- 
tain and all the sailors having left the ship, 
my wifeand I were left alone above our 
knees in water, holding fast by the shrouds. 
At last Captain Kiar, of the stranded vessel, 
came to our assistance, saying, ‘1 cannot pos- 
sibly forsake these good people.’ By his 
friendly aid we got into the boat, and had our 
hammock and bed secured. Several tons of 
ship-biscuit, and other necessaries, with all 
the papers and letters on board, were also 
lowered into the boat. 

“We now lett the wreck, being about 
twenty-eight miles distant from Lichtenau, 
and about a league from the neighbouring 
headland of Nunarsuk. Our boat was heavi- 
ly laden with men and baggage, and had al- 
ready taken in mach water. The sea broke 
over us continually, and the steersman fear- 
ing that the boat would sink, made for the 
nearest island. It proved to be a rough point- 
ed and naked rock, deeply excavated in many 
places by the dashing ot the breakers. Af- 
ter ascending to some height, however, we 
found a small spot covered with low grass,— 
We now endeavoured to land our provisions, 
but the waves beat frightfully against the 
rock, and tossed the boat up and down so furi- 
ously, that she broke from her mornings, and 
was hurried out tosea. Eight men immedi- 
ately pushed off in the small boat in the hope 
of recovering her. They succeeded in over- 
taking her, and four of them instantly leaped 
on board, but the fury of the storm, which 
whirled the waves like smoke through the 
air, baffled all their efforts to regain the land- 
ing-place ; they were driven to the other side 
of the island amongst heaps of ice and foam- 
ing breakers, and we now beheld with horror, 
both our boats crushed to pieces; nor did we 
entertain the least doubt that al] the eight sai- 





lors had perished, as it appeared impossible 
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woman, who was tempted by curiosity to peep! which they had been embayed, Jeaving their 
out of her tent. In proof of this absurdity, friends to suffer all the tortures of the most 
they show the holes in the rocks, through|exquisite suspense. Fortunately, however‘ 
which he drove the rope. they reached a piece of old ice, the only one 
In June, 1794, two of the Moravian mis-| remaining in the bay, where there was barely 
sionaries having gone toa neighbouring island | room for themselves and their kajaks. On to 
in search of drift-wood, were completely sur-| this they assembled, and reposed themselves 
rounded by the ice, and confined to this dreary | as well as they could during the piercing cold 
spot for upwards of a fortnight. Their fellow-|of the night. In the morning the new ice 
missionaries in New Herrnhut, alarmed by | had become so firm that it would bear their 
-_ one absence, — fearing that they weight, and they walked a in safety. 
might be In want of provisions, repeatedly ‘The very next year, a large party in a 
Bent Greenlanders to gain intellio« nce of their! woman's boat met with a similiar disaster, in 
Situation ; but they found it impossible to pe-/| the seme place and accompanied with nearly 
gna with their kajaks: rene ice. me raced cir oar) a + nr 9 
i€ prisoners, meanwhile, had the good tor-| by a hurricane, and unable to make the lan 
tune to meet with a plentiful supply of fish, |) they took refuge ona mass of floating ice, 
which freed them from the apprehension of drawing up their boat after them with great 
perishing by hunger, and they at length made difficulty. ‘Thus situated, they drifted out to 
their way through the ice, though at the risk’ sea with the wind, and were already passing 
: their rye to oo wage soereer a here the last island, when the fury of the storm 
they found themselves at a considerable dis-'abated, on which they ventured to launch 
tance from the settlement, and liad to perform their boat-and gained the land. 
a fatiguing journey over high hills, and down| Caleb, a native assistant of Lichtenfels was 
abrupt valleys, before they arrived at New/about the same time obliged to spend two 
Herrnhut, having been absent a whole month. ‘days and a night in the open air when the 
Dangerous as these excursions were to the winter's cold was most intense. At night- 
missionaries, they were at the same time ab-|time he drew his kajak upon the ice, and 
solutely necessary, their comfort during the |slept in it in a sitting posture, while the ther- 
winter depending on the drift wood they col-|mometer stood at zero of Fahrenheit. On 
te — | < : : a 
lected, as the quantity of wood found ee return home he merely complained of 
land, in a growing state, is very insignificant, | thirst, though he had tasted no food during 
A scarcity of this article could not thewtore ‘the whole time of his absence. But such pri- 
but 5 v5 ss Ma a = oe psa of common occurrence among 
case In iNeW errnnut, IM iso, When the; these hard natives. 
shoals of loose ice prevented them from lay-| Another Greenlander had nearly lost his 
ing in their usual stock for fuel. During the |Jife by an unexpected attack from an animal 
er coldest = ——- — a me ea whale — to yr gt = nace 
iave recourse to the disagreeable expedient ed too near with his kajak. ie fish by a 
of heating their rooms by train-oil lamps,|/sudden spring seized the fore-part of the 
after the manner of the Greenlanders, re-/skin-boat with his jaws, raised it completely 
zs , - a “ . ‘ os. c ves ao : 2 
serving the little wood they had left for culi-! out of the water, and after upsetting his 
nary use. jenemy retreated into the deep. ‘T'wo per- 
7 . . . _ ° . 
Though the pursuit of the natives inure|sons who happened to be at no great distance, 





them to hardships, and theiruncommon dex- 
terity enables them to brave every shape and 
front every danger, yet they frequently fall 
victims to the rigours of the clime, and are 
still more frequently delivered from situa- 
tions of the utmost peril, they scarcely know 
how. 

Two Greenlanders belonging to Lichtenau, 
returning from catching seals, found their 


passage impeded by a new coat of ice, with! 


which the intense frost had almost instanta- 


neously overspread the surface of the sea, | 


of sucha thickness, that their oars were soon 
rendered useless, and they saw no hope of ex- 
tricating their kajaks from the fragments 
which jammed them inon every side. Their 
desperate situation was noticed from the 
shore, but it was impossible to come to their 
assistance. At last a rising gale drove them 
out of sight, together with the ice-field in 








hastened to the spot, and helped him to re- 
cover his balance, so that he escaped with- 
out any ether injury than the alarm inspired 
by so unusual a rencontre. 

But what claims our particular attention in 
this brief review of the hardships and casual- 
ities to which life is subject in these arctic 
regions, is the imminent risk incurred by the 
missionaries themselves in their passage to 
and from their stations. The voyage of Mr. 
Grillich to Europe on business of the mission, 
is one out of several instances which furnish 
this remark. He left Greenland in October, 
1798, with a ship belonging to Julianahaab, 
but after plying about for five weeks in a low- 
er part of the strait, the vessel was so much 
damaged by the drift-ice, that she was obliged 
to return. In Feb. 1799, he again ‘set sail in 
the same ship, but the quantity of drift-ice 
was greater than before, and hampered them 
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perpetually from the 18th to the 25th of that 
month, At length the captain finding the 
ship to clogged and damaged that he could 
not hope to save her, resolved to quit her with 
all the property on board. On the last men- 
tioned day, therefore, the whole ship’s compas 
ny began their march over the ice, dragging 
a boatafter them. They spent two nights n 
the open air, and had no means of quenching 
their thirst, but by drinking melted snow. On 
the third morning they came to open water, 
in which they launched their boat, and sailing 
five leagues, again reached the barren coast 
of Greenland. 
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“ arly on the 25th of August,” writes Mr. 
Rudolph in his journal, “a storm arose from 
the south-west, which drove the ice-moun- 
tains close to our ship. ‘The scene was aw- 
ful and horrible; we expected momently that 
we should be crushed to pieces. As she 
drove with close-reefed sails before the wind 
through a multitude of smaller flaws, she 
struck upona rock, from which, however, she 
got off without injury. But soon after, she 
ran her bows with such force against a large 
ice-field, that several planks started at once, 
and the water rushed rapidly into her. The 


Scarcely had they landed|captain immediately jumped into the small 


when a most tremendous sturm arose with!boat with part of the crew, and having land- 
snow and sleet, so that had they been still ated them ona large field of ice, returned for 
sea, they must al] have perished. But they|another party. The rest were employed in 
|unloosing the large boat, with the intention 


were now ina very disastrous situation, with-| 


out any food or covering for the night. Onj|of saving themselves in it; for the ship was 


the following day, however, it pleased God to 
send them a favourable wind, with which 
they sailed five leagues and reached the col- 
ony at Fredericshaab in safety. After a fur- 
ther detention of a month in this place, Mr. 
Grillich once more reached Lichtenfels, and 
finally arrived in the October following at 
Copenhagen with the ship from Godhaab. 

Some years afterwards, in 1804, the mis- 
sionary C. F. Rudolph and his wite experienc- 
ed a still more remarkable preservation in an 
attempt to return to Europe, after a service 
of twenty-six years in Greenland. 

They left Lichtenant, June 18th, and went 
on board the same evening at Julianahaab, 
the nearest colony. The ship’s company con- 
sisted of twenty-six persons, including the 
crew of a vessel stranded in the preceeding 
year near Staatenhuk. They had on boarda 
cargo of 700 barrels of blubber, but no peltry, 
owing to the number of rats with which the 
vessel swarmed. After lying a month in 
this bay, blocked up by the ice, the ship 
weighed anchor, and wore her way with much 
difficulty to Dutch Harbour, about two miles 
below the colony. Here they were again 
detained for several weeks by the southerly 
winds, which drove the ice constantly towards 
the shore. 

Intelligence at last arriving from Juliana. 
haab, that the sea was free from ice off Nun- 
arsuk, the captain again weighed anchor, 
though appearances were far from being fa- 
vourable. The wind was S.E. and very high; 
it rained heavily, and there was still much 
ice in sight. During the whole night phe 
sailed continually between huge fields which 
made a roaring noise; and the sea being 
rough, the vessel rolled excessively. To se- 
cure herin some degree from the shocks to 
which she was exposed, large pieces of ice 
were fastened to her sides with grappling 
trons. In this manner they forced their way 
for three days and nights through the icy 
masses which wurrecinded them. 





filling fast with water, and perceptibly going 
down on her starboard side, till, by the time 
the boat was hoisted out, only the Jarboard 
gunwale appeared above water. The cap- 
tain and all the sailors having left the ship, 
my wifeand I were left alone above our 
knees in water, holding fast by the shrouds. 
At last Captain Kiar, of the stranded vessel, 
came to our assistance, saying, ‘1 cannot pos- 
sibly forsake these good people.’ By his 
friendly aid we got into the boat, and had our 
hammock and bed secured. Several tons of 
ship-biscuit, and other necessaries, with all 
the papers and letters on board, were also 
lowered into the boat. 

“We now lett the wreck, being about 
twenty-eight miles distant from Lichtenau, 
and about a league from the neighbouring 
headland of Nunarsuk. Our boat was heavi- 
ly laden with men and baggage, and had al- 
ready taken in much water. The sea broke 
over us continually, and the steersman fear- 
ing that the boat would sink, made for the 
nearest island. It proved to be a rough point- 
ed and naked rock, deeply excavated in many 
places by the dashing ot the breakers. Af- 
ter ascending to some height, however, we 
found a small spot covered with low grass,— 
We now endeavoured to land our provisions, 
but the waves beat frightfully against the 
rock, and tossed the boat up and down so furi- 
ously, that she broke from her mornings, and 
was hurried out tosea. Eight men immedi- 
ately pushed off in the small boat in the hope 
of recovering her. They succeeded in over- 
taking her, and four of them instantly leaped 
on board, but the fury of the storm, which 
whirled the waves like smoke through the 
air, baffled all their efforts to regain the land- 
ing-place; they were driven to the other side 
of the island amongst heaps of ice and foam- 
ing breakers, and we now beheld with horror, 
both our boats crushed to pieces; nor did we 
entertain the least doubt that all the eight sai- 
lors had perished, as it appeared impossible 
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that they could get over the ice to shore, 
while the waves rose so high. All our hopes 
now vanished, and the whole company gave 
themselves up to loud cries and lamentations, 
seeing no other prospect than that of misera- 
bly perishing by hunger on this naked rock. 
In the evening we lay down to rest, close to- 
gether, without tent or covering. We were 
wet through, and lay in a pool of water; for 
as it rained heavily and incessantly during 
the whole of this and the following day and 
night, the water flowed down in torrents from 
the summit of the rock. 

“Aug. 26, we saw three men walking on 
the shore, opposite to the spot where the boats 
had been wrecked, and concluded that these 
were the only survivers of the party. They 
fixed the only oar they had saved in the ground 
as a signal, and tied a handkerchief to it. 

“ Aug, 27, the captains, their mates, and 
the greatest part of the crew, prepared to 
make an attempt to gain the shore, by walk- 
ing across the ice. By leaping from piece to 
piece, and drawing them nearer when they 
were at too great a distance, with leather 
thongs and hooks, they, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, accomplished their object. We wil- 
lingly would have ventured along with them ; 
but having fasted for two days, we were con- 
scious that we could not bear the fatigues of 
such a journey. We were now alone on the 
rock with the ship’s cook, whom weakness 
likewise prevented frore following his com- 
rades. In this dreadful situation, our only 
hope and trust was in the Lord, our Almighty 
Saviour. We were comforted in believing 
that He watches over his children, and that 
without His will, not a hair of their head wiil 
fall tothe ground. Whenever the sun shone, 
we employed ourselves in drying the few 
things we had saved from the wreck; but we 
were at last so enfeebled by hunger, that we 
were scarcely able to do even that, having 
nothing to support life but fresh water, col- 
lected in the holes and crannics of the rock. 
All day long we looked out towards the oppo- 
site shores, in the hope of descrying the 
Greenlanders coming to our rescue ; but no 
Greenlanders came, and we gave way to 
the dreadful supposition, that the ship’s crew 
had perished on the-road. 
ending our lives on this barren rock, and ly- 
ing here unburied, to glut the maw of ravens 
and sea-fowl, which were constantly hovering 
around us, and seemed impatient for their 
prey, troubled us fora short interval; but the 
consolations of our Saviour supported us, and 
we soon felt entirely resigned to his will. 

“ At length, on the 2nd of September, Sis- 
ter Rudolph happening to raise herself up 
from the hardcouch on which they sought 
repose for their emaciated lim!s, espied two 
Greenlanders in their kajaks making towards 


The thoughts of 


seemed to animate their limbs; they climbed 
to-the summit of the rock, and shouted with 
all their might to make themselves heard.— 
It appeared that these Greenlanders, who, ac- 
cording to promise, had been dispatched by 
the captain to bring them off, had been roving 
about the island the whole day, and seeing no 
person upon it, were just about to return, con- 
cluding that they were dead. From. them 
the missionaries received a few herrings and 
some seals’ fat, after being without food 
for nine days. Butas the Greenlanders had 
no boat with them besides their kajacks, they 
were obliged to remain on the rock till the 
evening of the next day, when a woman’s 
boat arrived for them. On the 4th they came 
to an island where they found the greater 
part of tiie ship’s crew, and the party who had 
been wrecked in the two boats, with the ex- 
ception of one man. ‘These latter had suffer- 
ed extreme hardships, as was evident in their 
appearance; for they were quite emaciated, 
and had large red spot in their eyes. 

« They arrived at the colony of Juliannahaab 
on the 8th, and after recruiting their strength 
proceeded in a few days to Lichtenau, where 
they were received with the most affectionate 
welcome, and with heartfelt gratitude to God, 
who had so wondrously wrought out their de- 
liverance. Having remained here till the 
following May, they set out in a Greenland 
boat for Lichtenfels, where they arrived, after 
a perilous voyage of four hundred miles along 
the coast, in the end of June.” 

A party of Christian Greenlanders, having 
celebrated Christmas at the settlement of 
Lichtenau, were returing to one of the out- 
places, where they resided, according to an 
order of government, intended to promote the 
interest of trade. ‘They set out in a skin-boat 
or umiak, in January, 1813, when the ther- 
mometer was twelve degrees under Reau- 
mer’s freezing point. Before they had pro- 
ceeded far the floating ice encountered them, 
closed upon them, and crushed their boat to 
pieces. ‘The party escaped upona large field 
of ice, and drove about for four-and-twenty 
hours, when, during the night, a violent 
storm arose from the north, which carried 
thein out to sea. Here they must have per- 
ished, as nothing more was heard of them.— 
They were seventeen in number. old and 
young. 

A Greenlander being beset by the ice, and 
in danger of being crushed to death, was 
obliged to jump upon a large flake, and drag 
his kajak witha seal after him for three miles 
frequently breaking in up to the arm-pits.— 
Another time, a woman's boat split in two; 
but four kajaks instantly rowed up to the spot, 
and lashing themselves two and two together, 
conveyed the female party safe to land. As 
a missionary Was going with some Green- 
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had rowed a considerable way, their boat 
began to sink, and their danger was observed 
by those on shore, who immediately sent to 
apprize them of their situation. It was only 
with the utmost exertion, that they effected 
atimely landing. On unloading the boat, 
they founda large hole inthe bottom, which 
they sewed up, and put out again to sea. A 
widower, on the point of a new marriage, 
went out tocatch some fish for his wedding 
dinner. On his return, he overset: but as he 
was not far from land, he crept out of his 
kajak, laid himself tlat upon it, and commit- 
ting himself to the mercy of the waves, was 
driven by them to the shore. 

Four of the brethren, ina dreadful snow 
storm, fell among the driving ice, and could 
neither get backwards our forwards, After a 
long and wearisome toiling, they at length 
made the land, but the waves were so impetu- 
ous and boisterous, that they could not go on 
shore without being dashed to peices against 
the rocks. ‘They only wished that one might 
escape to tell the fate ofthe rest. At jast, 
however, the tide dispersed the pieces of ice 
in such a manner, that they could proceed on} 


their way, and they arrived safe and well at| skins, his boots had the appearance of being 


Lichtenfels. 

Two Greenlanders, dispatched with letters 
to Fredericshaab, related on their return, that 
they were obliged to sit two nights in the 
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jand as his empty kajak was found some time 
lafter, cast on the shore, the general belief 
| was, that he had perished at sea. Nearly ten 
| years afterwards, a Greenlander affirmed, that 
in a solitary excursion to catch eider-fowl, he 
had seen the long-lost Abia, setting on a hill, 
and had conversed with him. He told him 
his name, and inquired after his wife and 
children, adding, “ that be had withdrawn 
from the society of men, merely on his 
wife’s account. ‘The first winter had passed 
very heavily, buttime rendered his solitude 
more bearable, and he now felt perfectly at 
ease. Having provided himself largely with 
powder and shot, when he went away, and 
using it sparingly, he had still a store re- 
maining. He thought much of his children, 
and of the Saviour, and trustedin his mercy. 
He had always cherished the wish to speak 
with one human being and only one before his 
death; that wish was now satisfied, and he 
would never again suffer himself tobe seen 
by man.” After making this solemn declara- 
tion, he beckoned the intruder to be gone.— 
He was covered with rein-deer pelts, coarse- 
ly tied together, and hadona cap of hare- 


netted. 
Minute and consistent as this statement ap- 
pears, the missionaries however express some 





kajaks upon the ice, which at first kept con-| 
tinually oreaking, tillat last they met with a| 
firm piece. During the third night, they ar-| 
rived ata house. Had they not met with this| 
asylum, they must have perished with thirst, 
having had no water for two days and nights. | 
The sweat occasioned by their severe labour| 
had penetrated through their clothes, and 
was instantly congealed mto ice by the ex- 
treme cold. ‘Their kajaks were much dama- 
ged, and one person had his hand frozen. 

As Peter Rudberg, one of the brethren, was 
crossing a pond, the frozen snow gave way 
under him, and hefellinto the water. Havy- 
ing a belt round his body, his fur coat expan- 
ding on the surface, held him up, till he could 
reach the bottom with his long leaping staft.— 
He then threw himself backwards upon the 
firm ice, and succeeded in gaining the land 

Jonas a lively child, about three years old 
lost its life under agreat floe of ice, driven 
on shore, behind which some Greenlanders 
had seated themselves to bask in the sun.— 
They had all left the ice, and the mother was 
gone tofetch her child a draught of water, 
when the heat of the sun broke off a large 
piece, which crushed him *o death. 

In case of family quarrels amongst the na- 
tive, one ofthe parties, but more commonly 
the man, runs away into the wilderness, and 
lives and dies in voluntary seclusion from hu- 
man society. Abia, an inhabitant of Lichten- 
fels, suddenly disappeared, in November 1783, 





doubt whether this interview, which rests on 
the testimony of a single person, may not have 
been the delusive presentation of a dream.— 
There is not the same ground for distrust, 
with regard toanother convert, Peter, who 
eloped from the same settlement, into the 
desert, and is said to have been seen several 
times in the summer of 1797, but could be 
induced by no persuasions to return, 

An abortive project of the same kind is re- 
lated in the diary of Herrnhut for 1803, and 
the passage merits notice, as being an agree- 
able proof of the sincerity and openhearted 
disposition of the converts. One of the na- 
tive brethren from Kangek, called upon the 
missionaries to confess, as he said his abo »- 
inable intentions. He stated that on accoacn 
of many quarrels which had of late occured in 
his family, and of which he owned his own 
inconsiderate language to have been the cause 
he had resolved to forsake them, and escape 
into the wilderness. With this intention, he 
set off in his kajak, and spent some nights in 
a lonely place: “ But,” continued he, “as I 
was about to proceed toa still greater distance 
I thought, oh, how happy are those people 
whom the Lord himself reproves and chastens 
when they are going astray? Oh! that I 
were one of them! As I was rowing along, 
ail at once the sea seemed to assume a most 
dreadful appearance, and with all my exer- 
tions, I could not get forward. My kajak ap- 
peared to be fixed to the bottom, though Iwas 
in the deepest part of the bay. I was fright- 
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ened, turned about, and immediately rowed 
to the shore. Here [ passed a sorrowtul night 
and as soon as it was day, returned with 
shame and repentance to my family. Now | 
thank our Saviour most fervently, that he de- 
livered me from the ways of destruction. 
Never more will I follow the impulse of my 
own heart ; but he shall be my only t.ord and 
master. 

The natives lead outwardly a pretty order- 
Jy life, and it rarely occurs that any thing an- 
becoming is perceived in their conversation 
or intercourse with each other. ‘The women 
are seldom guilty of incontinence, with the 
exception of young widows, and those divorced 
from the:r husbands. Such frequently push 
their fortune by selling their illegitimate off- 
epring to the childless, or by adoption into 
other families, but seldom marry a second 
time. Single persons of both sexes have 
rarely any connection; and a maid would take 
it as an aflront werea young fellow to offer 
her a pinch of snuff in company. 

A man seldom thinks of marrying till he 
is twenty years of age. About this time of 
life he generally pitches upon a woman near- 
ly of hisown age, and informs iis parents or 
nearest relations upon whom: he has fixed his 
choice. ‘The dowry of the bride, which con- 
sists in nothing more than her clothes, xkmfe’ 
lamp, and at most a stone-kettle, is not so 
much regarded as her cleverness in sewing 
and managing household affairs. She, on the 
other hand, looks chiefly to his skill as a hun- 
ter. The parents are not long about giving 
their consent, for they leave their children, 
and especially their sons, free to follow their 
own inclinations in every thing. Two old 
women are immediately dispatched to negoci 
ate matters with the parents of the bride.— 
They at first say nothing of the marriage con- 
tract, and speak highly in praise of the bride- 
groom and his family. The damsel directly 
falls into the greatest apparent consternation, 
and runs out of doors tearing her bunch of 
hair; for single women always affect the 
utmost bashfulness and aversion to any pro- 
posals of marriage, lest they should lose their 
reputation for modesty, though their destined 
husbands be previously well assured of their 
acquiescence. However their reluctance is 
not always dissembled, but often really produ- 
ces surprising effects. Some females, when 
a husband is proposed to them, will fall into 
a swoon, elope to a desert place or cut off 
their hair, which among Greenlanders is es- 
teemed a mark of the deepest despondenc 
In the latter case they are seldom troubled 
with farther addresses. This horror of ma- 
trimony may possibly originate in the frequent 
example of divorced wives and overbearing 
concubines. 

During their daughter’s bashful fit, the pa- 
rents tacitly comply with the proposal, with- 









































out any express approbation. The women 
then go in search of the refractory maid, and 
drag her forcibly into her suitor’s house, where 
she sits for several days quite disconsolate, 
with dishevelled hair, and retuses nourish- 
ment. When friendly exhortations are una- 
vailing, she is compelled by force and even 
blows to receive her husband. Should ° she 
elope, she is brought back and treated more 
harshly than before. 

Some parents, however, provide a settle- 
ment tor their children, or betroth them in 
childhood, confirming the contract by mutual 
pledges. ‘I'he parties then cohabit as soon 
as they please, without any ceremony. Some- 
times a married man will drag another wife 
home by force, whom he finds alone or ata 
dance. In the latter case he must provide 
himself with seconds, lest a scuffle should ensue 
which however seldom happens. 

First cousins or strangers adopted into one 
family and educated together, seldom inter- 
marry. On the other hand examples occur, 
though they are rare, of a man marrying two 
sisters, or a mother and her daughter. Such 
conduct draws duwn general odium upon the 
parties concerned. 

Polygamy is not common ainong them, as 
scarce one out of twenty has two wives. 
Those who marry several are not despised, but 
merely regarded as clever providers ; and since 
it is esteemed a disgrace to have no children, 
and especially no son to support their declin- 
ing age, such childless persons as are compe- 
tent to maintain several, will seldom restrict 
themselves to one. They indeed, in such a 
case, expose themselves to the criticism of 
their neighbours, whether their motive was 
genuine zeal for the welfare of their family, 
or only a lascivious disposition. Those men 
who marry three or four wives,or women who 
cohabit with several husbands are subjected 
to universal censure. Many women conceive 
a disgust for polygamy, especially since they 
have heard that it is prohibited in christian 
countries; others encourage their husbands 
to it, or else purchase the conjurations of an 
Angekok to obtain issue. 

Their connubial intercourse is conducted 
with tolerable decorum. If any infidelity 
occurs in the wife, the injured husband does 
not seek present punishment, but smothers 
his resentment, till he has an opportunity of 
revenging himself in a similar way. The dis- 
agreement indeed seldom passes over with- 
oat contumelious expressions on both sides, 


y.jand frequently costs the wifea black eye 


which is rather surprising, as they are not at 
all quarrelsome or addicted to blows. The 
marriage contract is not so irrevocable, that 
the husband may not divorce his wife, espe- 
cially if she has no children. Little ceremo- 
ny is used on the occasion. He only gives 








her a sour look, marches out of doors and ab- 
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sents himself for a few days. She immedi- 
ately takes the hint, packs up her effects, and|seon after the child is born. 
withdraws to her relations, demeaning her- 












her accouchement, and resumes them vety 


The parents or 
midwife give ita name, taken from some 


self'in future as discreetly as possible, in or-|animal, utensil, part of the body, or deceased 
der to chagrin him, and bring scandal upon/relations. They prefer that of its grand-pa- 


bis conduct. 


Sometimes a wife absconds, because she| perpetuate. 
cannot put up with the behaviour of her as- 


sociates in house-keeping. 


rents, whose memory they thereby wish to 
But if the latter died or were 
killed early in life, they avoid all mention of 





This mostly arises| their names, in order not to renew the pain 


from the husband’s mother exercising anjoccasioned by their death. Nay, if a child 
undue superiority, and treating his wife as|has been called after a person, since deceased, 


little better than her maid, 


treat each other. 


When a man’s only wife dies, he adorns 
his person, house, and children as well as his 
means will allow. Particularly his kajak and 
darts, which are his principal valuables, mast | 
be inthe best repair, in order to attract the 
notice of the females. He however absents 
himself from aJl parties of pleasure, and never 
marries again before the lapse of a year, 
though he may have young children and no 
one tocare for them. If he happens to have 
a concubine, she immediately occupies the 
place of the deceased, after joining in the 


lamentation of the surviving relatives, and 


leading the funeral dance; her countenance 
suffused with a flood of crocodile tears, all the 
While betraying her inward joyfulness of 


heart. She extols the virtues of the dead, 
caresses her children more than her own, and 


laments over their loss; but meanwhile so 
arttully suggests improvements in the house- 


It rarely happens|they compassionately change the name foe 
thata separation takes place when they have|another. 
children, and especially sons, who are their 
createst treasure, and best security against 
future want. Should a divorce take place, 
the children always follow their mother, and, 
even after her decease, never can be prevail- 
ed upon to assist their father even in his old 
age. Instances have occurred in which either 
husband or wife, and especially the former, 
have fled into the wilderness, lived many 
years inthe cleftofa rock, upon the uncer- 
tain produce of the chace, and shunned the} 
society of men till death. No one will ven- 
ture alone near the residence of such a recluse 
considering their lives in danger within his 
reach, Separations mosi frequently take 
place between young couples, who had not 
duly weighed the consequences of marriage. 
The older they grow, the more lovingly they 


It also frequently happens that a 
man gets so many appellations from various 
ridiculous or shameful occurrences, that he 
hardly knows which to adopt, being determin 
ed on all occasions to choose the most hon- 
ourable. 

Their fondness for their children is great. 
The mother carries them while walking, and 
doing ail sorts of work, upon her back, and 
suckles them three or four years, having no 
other nourishment delicate enough for an in- 
fant. Many children die when they are forced 
to make room for another at the breast, being 
unable to digest the coarse food substituted 
for milk. Should a child be deprived of its 
mother in early infancy, it must inevitably 
follow her to the grave. 

Their children grow up without any chas- 
tisement either by words or blows. Indeed 
severe punishment is not so necessary with 
their children, who are very quiet, sheepish, 
and not atall mischievously inclined. Besides, 
their disposition is such, that in case they 
cannot be prevailed upon todo any thing by 
entreaties or arguments, they would rather 
suffer themselves to be beaten to death than 
compelled to it. Whether this be their nat- 
ural temper, or the effect of an unrestrained 
will, itis dificult to decide. 

The interval between their second and fifth 
year in general forms an exception to the 
above remarks. ‘They are then very restless, 
crying, scratching, and striking all that come 
in their way ; but should a mother suffer her 
patience to be exhausted and strike her child, 
especially if it bea son, who from his birth 
is regarded as the future lord of the house, 
she would ensure her husband’s resentment. 
The nearer their children arrive at years of 
maturity, the more quiet and tractable they 


hold management, that a stranger has reason|become. Very little of duplicity, self-will, or 


to be surprised at the insinuating address of 


this otherwise unpolished. people. 

The women are not very prolific. Their 
children seldom exceed three-or four in num- 
ber; and are born, on an average, one every 
two or three years. When told of the fe- 
cundity, of the Europeans, they compare 
them contempuously to their dogs. ‘Twins, 
Inonstrous births, aud miscarriages are very 
rare. ingeneral the mother goes on with 
her usual occupations, till a few hours before 


‘other gross failings, is observable in their 


conduct. They follow their parents willing- 
ly, beeause it suits their incjinations, but ex- 
pect kind treatment in return, and if re- 











quired to perform something against their 
will, answer calmly, “I will not do it.” In- 
gratitude in grown up children towards their 
old decrepid parents, is scarcely ever exem- 


|plified among them. Indeed their character 


seems in most respects to form an exact oppo- 
site to that ofchildren born in civilized coun- 
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tries, whose inward depravity becomes more 
and more developed as they advance in 
years. 

As soon asa boy gets the full use of his 
limbs, his father puts a smal] bow and arrows 
into his hands, and makes him practise shoot- 
ing or throwing stones at a mark on the sea- 
shore. He also gives him a knife to cut toys 
for his amusement. When his son is ten 
years old, he furnishes him with a kajak, that 
he imay exercise himself in com: any with 
other boys In rowing, recovering his position 
when overset, and catching’ birds or fishes. 
In his fifteenth year he must attend his fath- 
er tothe seal fishery. Of the first seal which 
he catches, an entertaiment is given to the 
neighbour and inmates of the family, during 
which the young adventurer relates how he 
accomplished his exploit. The guests ex- 
press their surprise at his dexterity, and 
praise the flesh as peculiarly excellent ; and 
the females afterwards begin to choose a wife 
for him. Those who are unable to catch seals 
are held in the greatest contempt, and must 
live like the women upon ulks which they 
catch on the ice, muscles, and dried herrings. 
M:ny instances occur of those who are ab- 
solutely unable to attain the art. When a 
young man is twenty years of age he must 
be able to manufacture his own kajak and 
fishing tackles, and to equip himself with 
every thing necessary for a Greenlander.— 
Some years after he marries, but fixes his 
residence near that of his parents during 
their life-time, employing his inotheras house- 


disposal. 
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forced to pay her court to several other mis- 
tresses. When he dies she has no other 
jointure than what she brought with her, and 
must serve more submissively in another 
family on account of her children, than a 
single maid’ who ean go away when she 
pleases. But if a widow happens to have 
grown-up sons, her situation is often prefer- 
able to that of a married woman, because she 
has their domestic concerns entirely at her 
Very old women generally pass 
for witches, and some times have no objection 
to this reputation, as it is attended with pre- 
sent profit; but most of them come to a la- 
mentable end, as, upon the least suspicion of 
having bewitched some one, they are stoned, 
precipitated into the ocean, or stabbed and 
ent to pieces; and should they even escape 
this suspicion, if they become burdensome, 
they are often either buried alive, or compel- 
led to throw themselves into the sea. The 
pretended motive of their relatives for such 
glaring impiety is compassion, but their real 
one is avarice. 

In spite of all their cares, toils, and vexa- 
tion, the women commonly arrive at a greater 
age than the men, who, by spending most of 
their time at sea, in snow and rain, in the 
severest winter, as well as during the heat of 
the summer, and by alternate fasting and 
gluttony, as they generally pine themselves 
during the day, but gormandize so much the 
more at night, thev are so debilitated that 
they seldom attain the age of fifty. Besides, 
as many perish in the waves, the population 


of Greenland contains a greater proportion of 
females. The women frequently live eighty 
years and upwards. At this age, those among 
them who are not condemned for witchcraft 
uniformly become instruments of mischief, 
betakiny themselves to lying, slandering, or 
match-making, to gain a livelihood; and 


4 
ty 


keeper. 

The girls do nothing till they are fourteen, 
but sing, dance and romp about, except per- 
haps caring for a child, or fetching water. 
‘hey are then employed in sewing, cooking, 
and dressing leather. When they acquire 
sufficient strength they must learn to row in 
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a woman's boat, and help to build houses. 

All grown-up women spend a life of slave- 
ry. While they remain with their parents 
they are well oif; but from twenty years of 
age till death, their life is one series of anxie- 
ties, wretchedness, and toil. When their 
father dies, they inherit nothing, and must 
serve in other families, where they indeed do 
not lack a sufficiency of food, but are badly 
off for decent cloathing. For want of this, 
especially if they are not handsome, or clever 
at their work, they must remain single. They 
never can make choice of a husband; and 
should any one marry them, they live for the 
first year, especially if without children, in 
continual dread of a divorce. If this takes 
place, they must enter into service again, and 
are often forced to barter their chastity in 
exchange for the necessaries of life. Even if 
a wife remains with her husband, she must 
serve ae his mother’s maid, and often puts up 
with a blow in the face, besides perhaps being 





above all, instil their ridiculous superstitions 
into the minds of young persons, thereby pre- 
venting them from a rational inquiry into the 
truths of Christianity. 

The method the Greenlanders tnake use of 
in dressing leather for their clothes, boots, 
and shoes, which is the chief en.ployment of 
the women, is briefly as follows. For their 
hairy seal-skin dress, they scrape the skin 
thin, soak it twenty-four hours in the urine 
tub to extract the oil, and then stretch it with 
pegs on the grass todry. In the subsequent 
operation of dressing, it is sprinkled with 
urine, smoothed with pumice stone, and 
softened by friction between the hands. The 
sole-leather is steeped several days in the 
urine-tub. They thenscrape off the loosened 
hair with a knife or pull it out with their 
teeth, and lay the skin todry. The leather 
called erisek, of which they manufacture the 
legs of boots, and the upper leather of shoes, 
is prepared nearly in the same way as the 
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kapitek, butis scraped thinner. Of this they 
also make the great coats, which the men 
draw over their usual dress when they goa 
fishing. It is indeed soon soaked through 
and through by the salt-water and rain, but 
keeps the under-dress dry, and is often worn 
by European sailors. ‘The smooth black skins 
(ervgak) worn on shore, besides undergoing 
the abovem-ntioned preparation, receive an 
additional rubbing, which renders them more 
pliable, but at the same time unfit to keep 
out water or for the manufacture of shoes and 
boots. 

To cover their boats, they choose the 
strongest and thickest seal-skins. They leave 
a quantity of blubber on the inside, roll them 
up, and either sit upon them several weeks, 
or lay them under some grass in the sun, till 
the hair becomes quite loose. Then after 
being softened by lying a few days in the 
salt-water, they are found ready for covering 
women’s boats and kajiks. In doing ths 
they draw the borders of the skin together 
with their teeth, and then sew them up, after- 
wards daubing the seams with old seal’s 
blubber instead of pitch, to prevent their 
leaking. Great caution must be used not to 
injure the surface of the leather, because if 
this isin the least damaged, the salt-water 
soon corrodes it into holes. Pieces of waste 
leather they scrape thin, and lay them on the 
snow, or hang them up to bleach, sometimes 
colouring them with fir-bark, which they 
strip off branches driven near the shore by 
the waves. ‘Thisoperation is performed with 
the teeth. The skins of birds are first de- 
tached from the head, and then drawn over 
the body. After scraping off the fat with a 
muscle shell, they hand them about by way 
of a collation to guests of respectability, to 
chew between meals. They are afterwards 
soaked in the urine-tub, dried and eaten. The 
skin on the backs of sea-fow] is manufactured 
into a thin, light under-dress, and that which 
covers their bellies into warm winter clothing. 
Of the skin of the neck, they make fine dress- 
es for extraordinary occasions turning the 
feathers outside. 

The different offices of husband and wife 
are far more clearly distinguished among 
them, than among Europeans. Each knows 
his own business, and never interferes in the 
others affairs. The man makes his hunting 
and fishing implements, and the frame work 
of the boats, and his wife covers them with 
leather. He hunts and fishes, but having 
brought his booty to land, troubles himself no 
further about it; for it would be a stigma on 
his character, if he so much as dréw a seal 
out of the water. The women perform the 
offices of butchers, cooks, tanners, se mpstress- 
es, masons, and shoe-makers, furnished only 
with a crooked knife in the shape of a cres- 


ble, and their own teeth, with which they 
stretch the leather in tanning or currying. 
With the exception of the woodwork, - they 
bnild the houses and tents, and though they 
have to carry stones, almost heavy enough to 
break their backs, the men look on with the 





greatest insensibility, not stirring a finger to 
assist them. As some compensation for these 
toils, they have the entire management of 
the produce of the chase, excepting the blub- 
ber, which is sold by the husband; and in the 
absence of the latter they may feast without 
restraint. When all their provision is con- 
sumed, they will fast quite patiently, or eat 
ithe remnants of old shoes, and only the 
‘necessities of their children seem to afflict 
them. 

When a married pair have no grown-up 
children, they frequently adopt one or more 
‘orphan boys and girls, or a widow, to a:sist in 
hunting or housekeeping, and to supply the 
future wants of the family. ‘Though used as 
lservants, they suffer no compulsion. The 
| boy is regarded asthe future master of the 
‘house, and the girl is left to her own option 
either to stay in the family, or toseek another 
situation. A master never inflicts blows upon 
his servant, and to strike a maid would be 
deemed a great reproach. 

Inthe dirtiness and disorder of their house- 
keeping, the Greenlanders, at first sight, seem 
to resemble a society of gypsies. It is almost 
sickening to view their hands and faces 
smeared with grease, their food cooked and 
eaten so disgustingly, and their filthy clothes 
swarming with vermin. Yet an attentive 
observer will perceive an appearance of order 
and good management in some branches of 
their domestic eeononmy, which though it may 
not counterbalance their uncleanliness, could 
scarcely be surpassed by Europeans in their 
circumstances; and their habitations, with all 
their filthiness, have often afforded foreigners 
a welcome refuge from the fury of the tem- 
pest. T'en families frequently live in a house 
not much above ten fathoms long, and two 
broad, yet their confined dwellings and scan- 
ty furniture, are always in good order. As 
tothe hunting and fishing accoutrements, 
the man is always repairing or improving 
them. 

Such articles of dress as are not in daily 
use they lay by in leathern sacks, shaped 
nearly like a chest, and neatly embroidered 
with various devices. Their water vessels 
are made partly of wood, ornamented with 
hone, partly of copper; and are kept so clean 
that an European would feel no disgust at 
drinking out of them, were the water not 
fetched in fetid leathern buckets. Green- 
landers are seldom seen easing themselves. 
They choose a sequestered spot, and are so 
delicate in this point that they will not eat 








cent, several large and small needles, a thim- 


any vegetables, not even the valuable scurvy 
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grass, because they grow most abundantly in}dom proceed to open quarrels, and their lan- 
places frequented for this purpose. Their| guage does not furnish one single word ex- 
quiet, sociable disposition, is highly praise-|p:essive of abuse or execration. ‘They laugh 
worthy. There is less noise and confusion in at what they think laughable, but most heartily 
a Greenland house inhabited by ten couples,; when an Kuropean is the subject; yet their 
with numerous children of different ages,|mirth is not rude or noisy. ‘They are not 
than in a single European one, where only |ashamed of things which are not in themselves 
two relations reside with their tamilies.—| unnatural and indecent, nor will they bear to 
When a Greenlander considers himself injur-|be reprimanded for them. ‘They are however 
ed by his neighbour, he retires without any|so complaisant as to forbear these rudenesses 
reprisals into another house. They assist|in the presence of Europeans, as soon as they 
each other willingly, and in some respects) understand that their company will otherwise 
live in common, without avy one becoming be disagreeable. 
dependant or idle. Whoever returns in the| [n their. visits, they carry with them a 
evening after a successful fishing excursion,|small present of eatables or peltry. If they 
especially if it be in winter, when seals are|are respectable and agreeable guests, they are 
scarce and difficult to catch, shares his»pro-|welcomed with singing. All hands are em- 
vision with all the poor widows in the house,| ployed in drawing on shore and unloading 
besides inviting several neighbours to his|their boats, and every one is eager to have 
table. But no one, be he ever so poor and|the guests in his own house. ‘They mean- 
hungry, will beg for any thing to eat. In-|while are silent, and wait till the invitations 
deed the prevailing hospitality both towards|are repeated. On their entrance, the upper 
friends and strangers, makes it perfectly | garments are taken off and laid upon the rack 
needless, and is the more necessary and Jaud-|to dry. They are then accommodated with 
able, as they may sometimes scour the bays,|dry clothes and a soft skin foracushion. ‘The 
for a circuit of several miles, without meeting | most honourable seat is the bench, which the 
with a single seal. Europeans generally decline. ‘he men and 
Their deportment in the social intercourse} women sit separate. ‘The men converse very 
of every-day life is discreet, cautious, friendly,| gravely on the subject of the weather and 
mannerly and modest, They are, however,|hunting; the women, after howling in con- 
perfect strangers to false shame, jealous re-|cert for their deceased relatives, amuse them- 
serve, or affectation, though they have the art|selves with stories. The snufl-horn, which 
of dissembling their wishes and inclinations. |is made of the antlers of the deer, elegantly 
Their concern is not to shine among their| mounted with tin or copper, is liberally hand- 
equals, but to avoid rendering themselves|ed round the circle; and they snuff up the 
ridiculous, and tarnishing their good name.|contents with their nostrils, without any inter- 
If true politeness may be allowed to exist|mediate conveyance. 
without artificial phrases, unmeaning compli-| ‘The entertainment is in the mean time laid 
ments, and strange or ridiculous grimaces, the|out, to which the whole family, and occasion- 
Greenlanders are a polite people. Salutations|ally some neighbours, are invited. The vis- 
and marks of respect are indeed incomprehen-|itors seemed to be vastly indifferent about 
sible tothem. They laugh to sce an Kuro-|what passes, and require much pressing to 
pean standing bare-headed before his superior, | begin, lest they should appear poor or greedy. 
or a servant submitting to ill-usage from his|Three or four dishes are the customary com- 
master. The children and domestics, however,|pliment, but a large feast consists of more. 
show «ue reverence to age, and all behave|A merchant, at a banquet to which he was 
respectfully to one another. ‘invited, with severa! respectable GreenJand- 
In company they are loquacious, and fond|ers, counted the following dishes: dried her- 
of ironical remarks. A satirical manner is|rings; dried seal’s flesh; the same _ boiled; 
more effectual in debating with them, than the|half raw or putrid seal’s flesh called mikiak ; 
most solid arguments or remonstrances, deliv-|boiled awks; part of a whale’s tail in a half 
ered ina grave, austere tone. If they are|putrid state, which was considered as the 
hard pressed in a dispute, they become head-| principal dish; dried salmon; dried rein-deer 
strong and obstinate. They are anxious to| venison; preserves of crowberries, mixed with 
please, or rather not to displease each other,|the chyle from the maw of the rein-deer ; and 
and carefully avoid whatever might excite|lastly, the same enriched with train-oil. 
uneasiness. This principle seems to run} The table-talk is kept up for several hours 
through all their actions. No one interrupts} without any other topic than the seal-hunt. 
another in the course of conversation; nor do| Their stories are indeed sufficiently lengthy, 
they willingly contradict each other, much|but they are told with such animation, that 
less give way to clamorous brawling. Ifan|the hearers feel no inclination to yawn. 
affront is offered, the injured party does not|the harpooning of a seal for instance is descri- 
attempt to retaliate either by violence or abu- reed, they particularize time and place with 
Bive language; their differences therefore sel-'the utmost minuteness, point out every move- 
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ment made by themselves or the seal, imitate 
with the left hand all the windings and doub- 
lings of the animal, and with the right the 
motions of their kajak, their manner of hold- 
ing the dart, taking aim, and finally piercing 
their mark; and all this with such truth and 
nature, that itis impossible to withhold admi- 


ration. The children, who derive the chief 


profit from these narrations, listen with deep 
attention; but they say nothing, except in re- 
ply to a question, and then their answer is 
short and modest. 

If Europeans are in company, their accounts 
of their own country are received with pleas- 
ure. Relations of this kind, however, to be 
intelligible to them, must be illustrated by 
comparisons. For example: “A city or 
country has so many inhabitants, that such a 
certain number of whales will scarcely supply 
them with food for a day. They eat no 
whales in that conntry, but bread, which 
grows out of the ground like grass, and the 
flesh of animals which have horns; and they 
are carried about upon the backs of great and 
strong beasts, or drawn upon a wooden frame.” 

The auditors now call bread, grass; oxen, 
rein-deer: and horses, great dogs. They 
wonder at every thing, and express a desire 
to dweil in so fine and fertile a country; but 
this inclination vanishes when they are told 
that thunder is frequent, and no seals are 
found there. They likewise listen with wil- 
lingness to discourse about God and yeligion 
as long asno application is made to themselves, 
and their superstitious fables and customs al- 
lowed to pass uncensured. 

When the feast is concluded, the strangers 
are hospitably directed to a sleeping place 
apart, und supplied with new pelts; but they 
sit up out of politeness, till the master of the 
house has retired to rest. 

Their trading negociations are very simply 
and concisely conducted. ‘They make mutu- 
al exchanges wita each other for what they 
need; and as they have a childish fondness 
for novelty and variety, this bartering is car- 
ried on in. some cases to an indefinite extent, 
and to the no small detriment of their domes- 
tic economy. ‘The most useful article is bar- 
tered for a worthless trifle which chances to 
strike their eye, and a valuable bargain is re- 
jected, if the offered commodity does not ex- 
actly please them. 

They have no disposition to over-reach each 
other, still less to steal, which is considered 
as excessively disgraceful; but if they can 
contrive to cheat or rob an European, they 
boast of it, and plume themselves on their su- 
perior cunning. 

Their commerce is partly amongst them- 
selves, and partly with factors and sailors. 
Amongst themselves they hold a kind of fair. 
Every large concourse of Greenlanders, at a 
dance, or the winter festival of the sun, is 


frequented by persons who expose their wares 
to view, and make known what commodities 
they want in exchange. Any one disposed to 
to purchase, brings the goods in request, and 
the bargain iscomplete. ‘The principal trade 
is in vessels of W eichstein, which is not to be 
met with in every place. And since the 
Southlanders have no whales, while the in- 
habitants of the north coast are in want of 
wood, numerous companies sf Greenlanders 
make every summer a voyage of from five 
hundred to one thousand miles out of the 
south, or even from the east coast, to Diske, 
in new kajaks and large boats. They barter 
their lading of wood for the horns of the nar- 
whal, teeth, bones, and the sinews of the 
whale, which they in part sell again during 
their return ho:neward. 

They are so habituated to these migrations, 
which are well suited to the love of change, 
that if the motive of commerce were want- 
ing, they could not bear to remain in one 
place. They take with them their whole 
family and substance, as several years elapse 
before their return. When arrested in their 
course by winter, they repair, if possible, to 
the neighbourhood of a colony, build a house, 
and arrange plans for their livelihood. The 
land and sea are open to them, and as some 
of these roving families occasionally settle 
along the coast, they every where find useful 
friends and acquaintances. 

To the factors, the Greenlanders carry fox 
and seal-skins, but particularly blubber, for 
the sake of which, the traffic was probably set 
on foot. In exchange they receive no money ; 
that is of no value whatever amongst them, 
and it is quite indifferent whether they have 
a piece of gold or a penny, glass beads or dia- 
monds hanging round their neck. They es- 
teem things of this kind merely because 
they shine, and instances are known of 
their giving a guinea or a Spanish dollar, sto- 
len from seamen, for a few ounces of gunpow- 
der or a bit of tobacco. Iron is in far more 
request, for they find it useful. ‘hey re- 
ceive therefore from the factors according to 
a fixed price, iron heads for their darts, knives, 
saws, chiscis, and needles; also striped linen 
and cotton, kersey-stuffs, woollen stockings 
and caps, handkerchiefs, boards, boxes, wood- 
en and pewter plates, and copper kettles; 
with looking-glasses, combs, ribbons, and va- 
rious trinkets for the children. Fowling-pie- 
ces and ammunition are eagerly purchased, 
though they in general are a source of detri- 
ment rather than profit, to their domestic af- 
fairs. ‘Tobacco, which they use only in snuff, 
is their small coin. They expect a piece of 
tobacco for every service: with this drug they 
pay their shoemakers and tailors; they prof- 
fer, fora small quantity of it, a handful of ei- 
der down, a parcel of eggs, birds, a plate of 





fish, and the like: and for this many a poor, 
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miserable spendthrift barters the clothes from 
his back, and starves with his children, rath- 
er than part with this luxury; this article in 
fine, like spirituous liquors among other na- 
tions, is a fertile source of indigence and 
misery. 

The dancing assemblies and the feast of 
the sun, are vot réligious ceremonies, as 
amongst other heathens, but solely for diver- 
sion. ‘I'he Greenlanders celebrate the sun 
feast at the winter solstice on the 22d of De- 
cember, as a rejoicing for the return of the 
sun and good weather for hunting. They 
crowd together to itin large parties from the 
whole country, entertain each other with 
their best cheer, and when they have eaten 
to satiety, for intoxication is impossible, the 
only beverage being water, they rise up to 
sport and dance. 

Their only musical instrument is the drum, 
which consists of a hoop of wood or whale- 
bune two fingers broad, of a rather oval form, 
a foot and a half in diameter, covered on one 
side only with a fine skin, or the integument 
of a whale’s tongue, and furnished with a 
small handle. ‘The performer holds it in the 
left hand, and strikes it with a smal] stick on 
the urder surface, leaping up at each stroke, 
though he does not change his ground. This 
is accompanied with many wonderful motions 
of the head and whole body, and performed 
in common musical time, so that two strokes 
fall in every crotchet. He sings of the seal- 
huntandt heir exploits in the chace, chants the 
deeds of their ancestors,and testifies his joy for 
the retrogression of thesun. Thespectators do 
not sit in silence, but accompany each verse of 
his sonz with a reiterated chorus of amna 
ajah, ajah-ah-ah! so that the first bar falls a 
fourth, and the next is begun a note higher 
and soon. The musician sings four caytos in 
every act; the two first commonly consist of 
the constant theme amna ajah; the others are 
a recitative, where a short strophe without 
rhyme alternates with the chorus of amna 
ajah. Taken together it forms a complete 
cantata, as thus: 


The welcome sun returns again. 
Amna ajal, ajah, ah-hu! 
And brings us weather fine and fair. 
Amna ajah, ajah, ab hu! 


The singer well knows now to express the 
different passions by the soft or animated notes 
of the drum and the motions of his body, 


which is naked down to the hips. An act 
lasts a full quarter of an hour. When one 
performer is tired and bathed in perspiration, 
another steps into the circle. This they pro- 
long the whole night through, and after sleep- 
ing the next day and again gorging their 
stomachs, they renew the sports in the eve- 
ning. These revels are kept up for several 
nights, till all their provisions are consumed, 





or till they become toc exhausted to articulate 
any longer. He who can make the drollest 
contortions of his body passes for the master- 
singer. 

They likewise play at ball by moonlight.— 
In this game, they separate into two parties. 
‘The ball is thrown from one to another of the 
same side, who endeavour to keep it to them- 
selves, while it is the aim of the other party to 
wrest it fromthem. ‘hey also set up a goal, 
and exercise their agility at foot-ball. 

They have several ways of trying their 
strength. Two competicors, for instance, strike 
each other with the tist on the naked back, 
and he who holds out longest is declared con- 
queror. ‘The successtul champion swaggers 
about, challenging others to the contest, till 
he likewise is drubbed to satiety. Again, 
they sit down and link their legs and arms 
together, and he that can out-pull the other is 
victor. Or they vary this contest, by hooking 
together their fingers, and then pulling.— 
Sometimes they tie a cord to the beam of a 
house, suspend themselves to it by foot and 
arm throw themselves into many artful post- 
ures like rope dancers. 

Young people are fond of turning round a 
board upon an axel, with an index toit, some- 
thing like an-EO table, and he to whom the 
finger points, when its rotatory motion has 
ceased, wins the stake. 

The children, and especially the girls, 
amuse themselves by joining hands, forming 
a ring, and striking up a skipping dance, ac- 
companying it with their voices. Such danc- 
ing-meetings are also held at the other seas- 
ons of the year, when sheir store-houses are 
full, and little can be done at sea. 

The most remarkable circumstance is, that 
they even decide their quarrels by a match of 
singing and dancing, which they call] the sing- 
ing combat. Ifa Greenlander thinks himself 
aggrieved by another, he discovers no symp- 
toms of revengeful designs, anger, or vexa- 
tion, but he composes a satirical poem, which 
he recites with singing and dancing, in the 
presence of his domestics, and particularly 
the female part of his family, till they know it 
by rote. He then in the face of the whole 
country challenges his antagonist to a satiri- 
cal duel. The latter appears at the appointed 
place, and both parties enter the lists. The 
complainant begins to sing his satire, dancing 
to the beat of the drum, and cheered by the 
echoing Amna ajah of his partizans, who join 
in every line, while he repeats so many ludi- 
crous stories of which his adversary is the 
subject, that the auditors cannot forbear laugh- 
ing. When he has finished, the respondent 
steps forth, and retorts the accusation, amidst 
the plaudits of his party, by a similar string of 
lampoons. The accuser renews the assault, 
and is again rebuffed; and this continues till 
one of the competitors is weary. He who 
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has the last word wins the trial, and obtains 
thenceforward a reputable name. An oppor- 
tunity is here offered of telling very plain and 
cutting truths, but there must be no mixture 
of rudeness or passion. ‘The assembled spec- 
tators decide the victory, and the parties in 
future are the best of friends. 

This contest is seldom attended with any 
disorderly conduct, except that a man who is 
well seconded sometimes carrys off a woman 
whom he wishesto marry. It serves a high- 
er purpose than mere diversion. It is an op- 
portunity for putting immorality to the blush, 
and cherishing virtuous principles; for re- 
minding debtors of the duty of repayment; for 
branding falsehood and detraction with infa- 
my; for punishing fraud and injustice ; and, 
most of all, for overwhelming adultery with 
its merited contempt. Nothing so effectually 
restrains a Greenlander from vice, as the dread 
of public disgrace. And this pleasant way 
of revenge even prevents many from 
wreaking their malice in acts of violence 
and bloodshed. Still it is easy to see that 
the the whole affair depends upon volu- 
bility of tongue ; and the most celebrated sa- 
tirists and moral philosophers of the Green- 
landers, are generally the most profligate in 
their lives. 

The drum-dancers of the Greenlanders are 
their Olympic games, their areopagus, their 
rostrum, their theatre, their fair, and their 
forum.{ Here they cite each other to ap- 
pear and decide their differences, without risk- 
ing their lives in a duel, or wounding each 
other’s honour by the envenomed pen. We 
cannot blame their method of digracing ma- 
levolence, punishing guilt, and obtaining re- 
dress of wrongs, as long as they are savages 
without religion, and destitute of the very 
shadow of civil polity. ‘They live as we may 
suppose the immediate descendants of Noah 
to have lived, before they learned to envy 
their fellow-mortals, and to rob each other of 
honour, property, freedom and life. A father 
governs his family to the best of his ability, 
has no command beyond it, nor will he submit 
to the authority of any one. ‘Thus also sev- 
eral families living together in the same house, 
do not in any way interfere with each other. 
They merely agree to repair the house in 
common, and to move in and out together, as 
many lamps are requisite to heat it properly. 
The men however generally defer to the su- 
perior wisdom of some senior father of a fami- 
ly, who is better skilled in the appearances of, 
the weather, and in seal catching. He occu- 
pies the north end of the house, and watches 
over its good order and cleanliness. If any 
one refuses to follow his counsels, no compul- 
sion or punishment is employed ; but the next 
winter all unanimously decline living under 
the same roof with such a refractory person, 





and his faults are told him ina satire, if he is 


thought.of sufficient consequence to deserve 
this chastisement. 

Children remain with their parents as long 
as they live, even after marriage, and relations 
in general are solicitous to keep together, that 
they may have the benefit of mutual assist- 
ance in times of necessity. In their voyages 
the whole number of kajaks in company put 
themselves under the guidance of some con- 
siderable man, who is best acquainted with 
the way, but are at liberty to separate from 
him whenever they please. In short, no one 
desires to usurp authority over his neighbour, 
to prescribe laws to him, to call him to accouut 
for his actions, or to exact taxes for the public 
exigencies. ‘They have no superfluous wealth 
and ne opportunities of growing rich; their 
natural disposition is averse to any kind of 
compulsion; and the whole extent of country 
is free toall. 

They have however some useful traditional 
customs by which they regulate their conduct 
instead of laws; but these are very partially 
observed, since their is no punishment to en- 
force the execution, with the single exception 
of the satirical dance. 

Every one has liberty to choose bis own 
place of abode: but if he finds a spot already 
oceupied, he does not land till he has announ- 
ced his intention, and intimation is given that 
his society will be welcome. The chase and 
fishery, the only riches of this country, are 
the common birth-right of all. No one can 
complain of a trespass, if an entire stranger 
comes to a rich fishmg place, or even a sal- 
mon-wear built with much labour, on condition 
that he does not spoil it or drive away the 
fishes. Should the stranger disturb the prior 
occupant, he will rather go away and starve 
than engage ina quarrel. Stranded wood or 
the wreck of a ship is the property of the 
finder, but he must haul] it on shore, and lay a 
stone upon it, in token that it is appropriated ; 
if this is done no other Greenlander will med- 
dle with it. 

Ifa seal escapes with a javelin sticking in 
it, and is afterwards killed by another, it belong 
to him who threw the first dart. If however 
it has been struck with the harpoon and blad- 
der, and the line breaks, he looses his right. 
If two hunters strike the seal at the same 
time, they divide it. The same rules are ob- 
served with regard to fowls. Again, if any 
one finds a dead seal with the harpoon in it, 
he keeps the seal, but restores the harpoon to 
the owner. On the capture of a walrus, or 
other large sea animal, the harpocner claims 
the head and tail; of the rest of the carcase 
any one may cut as much as he can carry off. 
When a whale is taken, the very spectators 
have an equal right to it with the harpooners, 
On these occasions dreadful confusion ensues; 
several of the men mount at once upon the 
animal, and eagerly fall to cutting the animal 
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with their sharp knives; many are frequently | brutal, unsocial, and disposition, the Green- 
wounded in the sctffle, but they bear no grudge landers are not entitled to the appellation.— 


on this account. 

If several hunters shoot a rein-deer at once, | 
it is adjudged to him whose arrow is lodged) 
nearest to the heart, but the rest receives a 
share of the flesh. If one wounds it before! 
another, he gaits the booty, though the second | 
cast the mortal dart. Since the use of musk-| 
ets, no one knowing his own ball, many dis-| 
putes arise in the chase, which are not eastly | 
decided. If a man makes a fox-trap and ne-| 
glects it for some time, another may set it and) 
claim the captured animal, 

A person lending his boat or tools, cannot | 
demand reparation if they receive an acci-| 
dental injury, except they were used without | 
his knowledge. On this account they lend) 
reluctantly. Any one who makes a purchase | 

which does not suit him, may return it, and 
take up his equivalent. The purchaser can| 
also take a thing on credit if he has not the} 
means of payment athand. If he dies with-| 
out discharging the debt, the creditor must| 
not afflict the disconsolate mourners by the} 
remembrance of the deceased, but after some | 
interval he may reclaim the article bartered, 
provided it is not lost in the scramble which) 
usually succeeds the funeral. ‘This lenient| 
system goes so far, that if a person loses or| 
breaks en article taken upon credit, he is not 
held to hisagreement. 

These customs, which by their long stand- 
ing have acquired the force of laws, appear 
somewhat strange to those who are accustom- 
ed to a different code, and are extremely per- 
plexing to the factors ‘lhe Greenlanders 
themselves aire sensible of the insufficiency 
vnd inequity of these provisions, but are deter-| 
red from altering them by the dread of ill re- 
port: and their grand argument against all 
objections is, “This is now the custom.” 

A correct notion of their national character 
is not easily attained. It has been drawn by 
some from the bright, and by others from the 
dark side, so that various contradictory reports 
have been spread upon the subject. Upona 
superficial examination numerous pleasing 
qualities are discerned, which might put 
many nominal christians to the blush, and 
which might easily impose upon those who 
have had no time or opportunity to search 
them to the bottom, and explore the labyrinth 
of theire haracter through all its seerect wind- 
ings and recesses. Many undoutedly have 
gone to the other extreme, and will not allow 
them even specious virtues, setting them down 
among the most barbarous and wicked nations 





They are not untractable, wild, or barbarous; 


but a mild, quiet and good-natured people.— 
They live-in a state of natural liberty without 
government, but in societies in some measure 
realizing the dreams of modern republicans. 
These societies, which consist of several fam- 
ilies in-one house, or of several houses on an 
island, are not kept together by fixed laws, 
and an executive power to enforce them, but 
by a certain order mutually understood and 
spontaneously agreed to. ‘They have in this 
way subsisted, probably for several centuries, 
with more quietness than the far-famed Athens 
or Sparta. ‘The Greenlanders may, compara- 
tively speaking, be called a happy people.— 
Each follows the bent of his inclination, yet 
seldom injures his neighbour, except from mo- 
tives of privaterevenge. Authority to punish 
the infringement of justice, is therefore not so 
indispensible among them as in civilized na- 
tions, were it isone of the greatest blessings 
of heaven. Their lives, so hard and penuri- 
ous in our eyes, are abundantly blessed with 
contentment. Had they any diet more costly 
than seals, they would no longer be able to 
pursue their present simple, uniform course 
of life, or find reason to pity Europeans for 
the multiplication of their desires. It is their 
poverty also which secures the permanency 
of their freedom. They have no treasures, like 
the Mexicans, to allure the bands of robbers, 
and have consequently to fear no wars, no vi- 
olence, or oppression, sleeping more peaceful- 
ly in their lowly huts, than the great in their 
sumptuous palaces. 

Several species of vice, so prevalent in civ- 
ilized countries that no laws or penalties can 
stem the torrent, are scarcely ever observed 
among the Greenlanders. ‘they are never 


language, and with the exception of certain 
nicknames, bearing a significant allusion to 
some ridiculous or shameful occurrence, 
there is not one reproachful epithet in their 
language. ‘No bawling, noisy laughter, con- 
tradiction, brawling disputes, or slandering, 
occurs in their assemblies. Though they 
are sometimes very jocose, like to relate 
an unbecoming action with humorous con- 
tempt, and are very dexterous in forming 
double meanings, no immodest jesting, bitter 
mockery, obscenity or foolery, is heard among 
them. Lies, deception, and stealing are rare; 
violent robberies entirely unknown. Indeed 
to judge only by their external appearance, 
we should not suspect them of coveting other 


upon the earth. By blending the accounts of|men’s goods. 


both parties so far as they are substantiated 
by evidence, a statement in some measure cor- 
rect may be given of the moral habits of this 
singular race. 

If the term savage is understood to imfly a 


It is doubtless to be ascribed in part to their 
abstinence from spiritous liquors, that they 
are so little addictedto fighting and brawling, 
and can bridle their resentmest with such 
Stoical firmness. Wanton and lecherous 
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deportment is quite unprecedented among 
them. At the first sight of the indecency 
committed among the lower class of [urope- 
ans, they stood quite amazed, but accounted 
for it by saying, “The mad waters,” that is 
spiritous liquors, “ have made them insane.” 
Even in their dances and merry-makings, to 
which young and old resort, nothing is seen 
or heard that would put modesty to the blush: 
so that were it not for the drum and the droll 
figure of the dancers, a stranger ignorant of 
their language would almost conclude, that 
they were assembled for religious exercises, 
rather than for pastime. 

This freedom from some particular crimes 
may partly be attributed to their phlegmatic 
disposition, partly to the absence of bad ex- 
amples and incentives to vice. L[ntire ab- 
stinence from all stimulating food and intoxi- 
cating liquors, may doubtless also contribute 
a great deal towards the growth of vices, 
which yet lie in embryo within them. ‘The 
community of land, and the penurious simpli- 
city of their house-keeping, also tend to pre- 
vent dtsorder. But poverty, which must re- 
strain the commission of some evil practices, 
would undoubtedly operate as a stimulus to 
others, as theft and deceit, so that we must 
trace their outward shew of uprightness in 
all their dealings to another source. Due re- 
flection aided by self-interest in the mind of 
any rational being, it may be said, naturally 
leads to this first principle of justice: “Do 
unto another as thou wishest that another 
should do unto thee;” and ignorant as the 
Greenlanders are of all laws human or divine, 
they might in a great measure be deterred 
from crime by this simple axiom and by the 
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duct might cost himself, or a friend, his life. 
Their deportment towards each other must 
be friendly and courteous, or they incur gen- 
eral disgrace, and are drummed out of society 
at the next singing combat. Young people, 
especially, who transgress in the least against 
decency or a becoming reserve, immediately 
forfeit their reputation and prospects in life. 
Their mutual affection, sociable and obliging 
disposition in domestic life, and their hospi- 
tality to strangers do not originate in benevo- 
lence, or sympathy with the helpless, as we 
shall presently see, but in self-love. From 
the uncertainty of their maiutenance, a re- 
ciprocation of benefits is almost necesaay to 
their subsistence. A free man assists his 
neighbour, that he may receive a similar fa- 
vour in time of need. ‘They must be benefi- 
cent to strangers, in order that their fame for 
hospitality may be spread abroad, and that 
they may be entertained in retura, when, ac- 
cording to their custom, they travel through 
the country, and have no time to procure 
their own provisions. In brief, the general 
character given by Christ, Matt. chap. v. to 
all heathen, that they only love those that 
love them, and do good to those from whom 
they expect the same, is fully verified in the 
Greenlanders. 

The Greenlanders are well versed in the 
false but fashionable morality of “ saving ap- 
pearances.” ‘I'hey are very dextrous in 
stealing the good opinion of others, or at least 
in avoiding public scandal; and it has often 
been manifest that many fine gentlemen 
might not be ashamed of learning from them 
in this respect. But their character will not 
bear the smallest scrutiny. Numerous proofs 





secret reproofs of conscience. 

Their reasoning faculties are naturally as 
strong as those of other men. They some-) 
times use them to advantage in their concerns, | 
and but too frequently misapply them. Yet| 
upon a closer examination of the want of, 
foresight and inconsiderateness, mostly man- 
ifested in their dealings, we shall be rather 
inclined to adopt a different solution of the 
problem. According to the opinions of some 
on the subject, their apparently virtuc:1s and 
upright deportment proceeds chiefly from an 
inward impulse resembling the instinct of an- 
imals, which is nothing else than the secret 
working of the Deity. This hidden spring 
operates upon shame, fear, self-love, and in- 
terest, as its agents. On this subject it may 
be useful to make a few more remarks. 

The germ or disposition to evil lives within 
them, and their tendency to it is as natural 
and strong as in the rest of the human race; 
but fear of retaliation restrains them from 
many vices, and the dread of losing their 
character from more. A Greenlander dare 
not rob, kill, strike, or vent his anger against 


might be cited, that their brotherly love, for 
instance, as been remarked, is only a mere 
sham, played off in hopes of speedy remuner- 
ation. When astranger dies, leaving behind 
him no grown-up sons, or near relations, no 
one pays the smallest attention to his forlorn 
relict, except when they have occasion for 
her as their servant. Every door is shut 
against her, and after carrying off most of 
her goods, her countrymen are hard-hearted 
enough to see her perish with cold and hun- 
ger, withont offering the smallest assistance. 
When people on shore observe a kajak over- 
set at sea, if it be not occupied by a near re- 
lation or friend, they can look on with the 
utmost unconcern, and even enjoy a savage 

delight in watching the struggles of the ex- 

piring sufferer. It would be too much trou- 

ble to set off in another kajak and save hls 

life. Should they be incommoded by the 


crics and lamentations of the women and 
children, they sneak off. 
outin company with another, they will help 
him in diffieulty, because it costs them little 
exertion. 


When they saii 


Their treatment of animals, that 





another either in word. or deed, for such con- 


is, such as are not used for food, also displays 
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an unfeeling heart, as even their children are 
exceedingly fond of torturing little birds, and 
watching them writhing with pain. Indeed 
both humanity and sympathy are so entirely 
excluded fiom their character, that they are 
not even found in the weaker sex. 

On tie other hand, the bonds of filial and 
parental love seem stronger in them than 
amongst most other nations. They scarcely 
ever suffer their children to go out of their 
sight, and a mother has often been known to 
throw herself into the water, when her child 
was drowned. I!his carelessness about the 
weal and woe of their fellow-creatures, with 
their ardent affection and tender anxiety for 
their offspring, goes to strengthen the notion, 
that the Greenlanders are ina great measure 
guided by an instinctive impulse rather than 
by rational reflection. 

Their wonderful inconsidcrateness may be 
adduced in support of this opinion. ‘Their 
maxim seems to be, live while ye live, and 
care for futurity never enters their thoughts. 
When they see any thing which takes their 
faxcy, be it ever so useless to them, they im- 
mediately purchase it, though at the expence 
of their most necessary articles, and would 
rather suffer want, than curb their desires.— 
if they are obliged or helped out of a difficul- 
ty by any one, especially if he be an Europe- 
an, they know of no other acknowledgement 
than kujonak, (thank you,) and will seldom 
return the favour to their benefactor, when 
he is in need of their assistance. Those 
among them who have any finery about their 
dress strut about with a consequential air, 
sneering contemptuously at their fellows.— 
This isalso the case if they possess peculiar 
dexterity in any art, particularly in seal- 
catching. 

Though they can smother their resentment 
for a length of time, if it once breaks out, it 
rages with senseless and brutal violence.— 
There will must be set through; and no re- 
monstrances, however eloquent, will prevent 
them from carrying it into effect. ‘Their ob- 
stinacy. accompanied by a sly craftiness, is 
most “conspicuous inthe old, and proceeds 
partly from their want of reflection, and partly 
trom their entire insubordination in childhood. 
It is a quality which is a source of great trou- 
ble to the missionaries, unless they can pre- 
viously manage to divert them from forming 
their self-willed resolutions. 

But it may easily be imagined, that the 
Greenlanders are not al] alike in disposition, 
and that consequently the above remarks 
must not be understood without exception. 
There are some really considerate, beneficent 
characters among them, but they are very 
rare. ‘Those are far more numerous, who 
having deadened theirsense of shame, and got 
rid of all dread of retribution, give themselves 


Lies and slander are most commen among 
the women; the poor and indolent are also 
addicted to stealing, especially froin strangers, 
and if they can purloin or even forcibly seize 
the property of a foreigner, it is a feather in 
their cap. Kuropeans, therefore, ought never 
to place much confidence in them, having fre- 
quently experienced their deception. Ex- 
amples have occurred in which they have 
enticed a foreigner on shore, murdered him, 
and carried off his goods. On those foreigners, 
however, who have fixed their residence in 
Greenland, they dare not practise their roguish 
tricks, as they are liable to be apprehended 
and punished. 

Their outward show of modesty is not at 
all tobe depended on. However careful their 
young and single people may be to avoid all 
open irregularity in their deportment, they 
are in secret quite as licentious as those of 
other nations Polygamy in the old does not 
always result from a desire of issue, but very 
frequently from pure jasciviousness. There 
are also among them harlots by profession 
though a single woman will seldomefollow 
this infamous trade. ‘The married will break 
their vows on both sides with the utmost 
shamelessness, and though we might suppose 
that among such an uncultivated race, there 
could be no refinement in their licentious 
practices, the contrary is the case, for their 
women are as skilful in the language of the 
eyes as Turkish courtezans. 

Their unbounded self-interest, injustice, 
and even cruelty towards their helpless wi- 
dows and orphans, are evident, from their 
strange distribution of their property after 
death. Whena husband dies, his eldest son 
inherits his house, tent, and woman’s boat, 
and besides must maintain the mother and 
children. If the deceased has no grown up 
sons, the nearest relative. If the relation has 
a tent and boat of his own, the inheritance 
and responsibility fails upon a stranger, for 
no one will keep several of these articles 
at once. When the sons of the deceased ar- 


their father’s property. Those who have ence 
got possession of it retain it: but should the 
foster-father have no legitimate children, the 
foster-child inherits his goods, and in return 
provides for his surviving relations. So far 
there is however some appearance of order, 
but henceforward all their proceedings are 
unjust. As soon as the sons have grown up 
and commenced seal-catchers, all their earn- 
ings are entirely at the disposal of the widow; 
and should she forget her old benefactor, and 
desert his helpless offspring, there is no one 
to appeal to for redress. It may then be 
easily imagined, that the care of widows and 
orphans is much neglected, owing to the small 





np to the most detestable and unnatural vices. 


they are entirely destitute. Many boys are 


rive at years of maturity, they get nothing of 


likelihood of advantage from it, especially if 
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forsaken in their youth because it is expen-|some other acquaintance in the neighbour- 
sive to provide them with a kajak, and the hood. ‘The lust of revenge is sometimes 
necessary implements; but still more poor|handed down 4s a birth-right from father to 
unfortunate females perish from nakedness|son, without the smallest intimation of it till 
and starvation: but this is not the worst.jan opportunity offers; thus the — tragedy is 
When a poor widow lies distracted with grief|prolonged through a series of murders, till 
upon the ground with her children, weeping |quite innocent persons fall sacrifices to un- 
for the loss of her husband, all her goods and |bridled revenge. 

chattels are slyly conveyed away by her] The mode of procedure with witches is 
hypocritical comforters. The miserable wretch, | very short: when the report is spread that an 









































stripped of her all, has no one to appeal to, 


nor any other resource, but to insinuate her- 


self into the good graces of him who has rob- 
bed most: he generally maintains her a short 
time. When he is tired of her, she must try 
to gain the favour of another. At last she 
and her children are left to their fate; and 
after protracting a miserable existence for a 
short time by means of fishes, muscles, and 
sea-weed, they must finally be starved, or 
frozen to death for want of cloathing and lamp- 
oil. This probably is one reason wliy the 
Greenland nation diminishes from year te 
year. aa 

The punishment of criminals is still more 
disorderly and savage. None are put to death 
but murderers, and such witches as are 
thought to have killed some one by their art; 
but with regard to these, they proceed with 
such temerity and revenge, that at last no 
one is sure of his life. The Greenlanders, as 
was before stated, are naturally of a murder. 
ous disposition. Perhaps their constant em- 
ployment in butchering seals and other crea- 
tures, which proceeds from hereditary incli- 
nation, may, ina wicked heart, awaken the 
unnatural desire to spill the blood of their fele 
low creatures. Few, however, are so fiend- 
like as to kill from pure blood-thirstiness, 
Some will do it from envy at another’s dexte- 
rity or wealth; but most out of revenge. 

The assassin generally etfects his purpose 
by stealth, on the water. He either drowns 
his enemy by oversetting him in his kajak, or 
throws a harpoon into his back, leaving the 
dead body to be driven about by the waves. 
Should the deed come to the ears of the mur- 
dered person’s friends, they smother their re- 
sentment, not suffering a word about it to 
transpire, lest the assassin or his spies should 
kill them to prevent reprisals. But instances 
have occurred in which they did not forget 
to revenge the death of their relation thirty 
years after, when they found the murderer 
alone. When highly enraged, they will cut 
the body to pieces, and devour part of the 
heart or liver, thinking thereby to disarm his 


relatives of all courage to attack them. If 


the punished criminal be a notorious offender, 
or hated for his bloody deeds, or if he have no 
relations, the matter rests; but in a general 
way the punishment costs the executioner 
himself, his children, cousins, and other rela- 
tives, their lives; or if these are inaccessible, 


old woman has the power to bewitch, which 
she brings upon herself by pretending to 
charms anc nostrums, if only a man’s wife or 
child dies, if his arrow does not strike the 
mark ; or if his gun misses fire, an Angekok 
or soothsayer pronounces sentence upon her, 
and if she has no relations, she suffers the 
punishment before described. Old men are 
sometimes put to death under similar accusa- 
tions. Sometimes a man has been known to 
stab his own muther or sister in the presence 
ot all the people in his house and no one has 
upbraided hii in the least for it. If, however, 
the slain person has any near relations, they 
generally seek to revenge her death, and a . 
succession of murders ensues. When per- 
sons accused in this way have lost all hope of 
escape, they often throw themselves into the 
sea in dread of the death which otherwise 
awaits them. 

Upon the religious creed or superstition of 
these people it 1s very difficult to give any 
detinite information on account of their ex- 
treme ignorance, thoughtlessness, and credu- 
lity, and especially fromm the diversity of opi- 
mons which they entertain, as each individ- 
ual is at liberty to adopt what tenets he 
pleases. 

Before any missionaries arrived in the 
country, Greenlanders were supposed to be 
gross idolators, who prayed to the sun, and 
sacrificed to the devil, that he might be pro- 
pitous to them in the fishery. Mariners were 
not led to these conclusions fronrhe discourse 
of the natives, which they could not under- 
stand, but from a variety of circumstances, 
They saw that the Greenlanders every morn- 
ing, as soon as they rose up, stood on some 
eminence, apparently buried in thought, with 
their eyes directed to the rising sun, in order 
to conjecture from the colour of the sky or the 
motion of the clouds, whether fair or stormy 
weatiier was to be expected. This is still 
their regular practice. The sailors, who 
were ignorant of their motive, imagined that 














































































































































































































they were paying their devotions to the rising 
luminary. Others observed, in deserted 
places, numerous square inclosures surround- 
ed with stones, and on one elevated stone 
found some cinders, with a heap of bare bones 
lying upon them. This was quite sufficient 
to induce the belief that Greenlanders had 
sacrificed there; an to whom should they 
sacrifice but to the devil! These people had 
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seen no summer-residence of the Greenland- 
ers, who pitch their tentsin such rectanguiar 
inclosures, and use the above mentioned coals 
for cooking their provisions. ‘They have in 
fact no apparent worship, either religious or 
idolatrous, nor any ceremonies which might 
be construed into the service of the deity. 
There is, indeed, no word in their language 
for the Divine Being, trom whence the first 
missionaries were led to imagine, that they 
had no conception whatever of a divinity. 
Upon being asked who made the heavens, 
eartb, and every thing around them, they an- 
swered, “ We cannot tell;” or, “ We know him 
not ;” or, ‘It must have been a very powerful 
man ;” or, “ These things have always exist- 
ed, and must endure for ever.” But after ob- 
taining a more intimate acquaintance with 
their language, the missionaries were led to 
entertain a contrary opinion, from their va- 
rious notions concerning the soul and spirits 
in general, and from their evident anxiety 
about. their probable state after death. From 
free conversations with the natives in their 
perfectly wild state, in which, however, care 
must be taken to make no personal applica- 
tions, and not to insist upon any duties to 
which they are disinclined, it is very appa- 
rent, that their forefathers believed in a Be- 
ing who resides above the clouds, to whom 
they paid religious worship. But this beliet 
has gradually died away in proportion as they 
become isolated from all communication with 
civilized nations, till they have lost all clear 
notions of Deity. That they have still some 
obscure and concealed idea of a Divine Beirty 
is apparent from the eircumstance, that though 


they shun any professional belief in the truths} whom cen we be afraid ? 


of Revelation yet that they never offer any 
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and he who does not understand the use of it 
easily spoils it. Now the least bird is com- 
posed with greater art than the best kajak, 
and no man can make a bird. Man is still 
more exquisitely formed than all other ani- 
mals. Who then has made him? He comes 
from his parents, and they came again from 
their parents. But whence came the first 
man? He may have grown out of the earth. 
But why do not men grow out of the earth 
now-a-days! And from whence do the earth, 
sea, sun, moon, and stars proceed? There 
must necessarily be some one who has creat- 
ed every thing, who has always existed and 
can have no end: he must be inconceivably 
more powerful and skilful than the wisest of 
men: he must also be very good, because 
every thing that he has made is so use- 
ful and necessary for us. Did [ but know 
him, what love and respect should I feel for 
him? But who has seen and conversed w ith 
him? None of usmen. Yet there may be 
men, too, who know something about him. 
With such I should willingly converse. As 
soon therefore as I heard from you of this 
great Being, I believed you immediately and 
willingly, having for a length of time longed 
after such information.” This declaration was 
confirmed by the statements of the others 
with more or fewer circumstances. One of 
the company made this additional remark :— 
“* A man is formed differently from all other 
animals. ‘These serve each other with food, 
and all of them are for the use of man, and 
have no understanding. But we have an in- 
telligent soul, are subject to no one in the 
world, and yet are anxious about futurity. Of 
Surely it must be 
of some mighty Spirit who rules overus. Oh, 


opposition to them, but rather give a silent as-|that we but knew him! that we had him for 
sent to the doctrines of a God and his attri-| our friend.” 


butes. It is only their natural slowness, stu- 


All thistends to confirm the assertion of 


pidity, and thoughtlessness, which prevent) the great apostle of the gentiles: ‘ Because 
them from desting their dark notions into a|that which may be known of God is mani- 
regular system, by due reflection upon the|fested in them, for God hath showed it unto 


works of creation, and upon their own anxiety | them. 
concerning futurity. The following incident|the creation of the world,” &c. 


For the invisible things of him from 
(Rom. i. 


indeed makes it probable, that some of theim,|19—21.) The universal report of all travel- 
at least in youth, before they were buried in|lers informs us, that no people have hitherto 
the cares of providing for their families, have| been discovered who have not some notion of 


made some inquiry on the subject. 


a Deity, be it ever so dark and erroneous. 


A company of baptized Greenlanders one| Even the stupid Greenlanders in their vari- 
day expressed their astonishment, that they|ous opinions concerning the soul of man, and 
had spent their lives ina state of such com-!other greater and inferior spirits, give suffici- 
plete ignorance and thoughtlessness. One of|ent proof of the scriptural declaration. There 
the party immediately rose up and spoke as|are indeed some who believe, that their soul 
follows :—* It is true we were ignorant hea-|is not immortal or different from the living 
thens, and knew nothing of God and of a|principle in other animals; but these are 
Redeemer ; for who could have informed us/either of the most stupid sort, who are ridi- 
of their existence, before you, (addressing|culed by their companions, or else wicked 


the missionaries, ) arrived. 


Yet I have often|cunning men, who profess such opinions for 


thought, a kajak with the darts belonging to|their own private emolument. 


it, does not exist of itself, but must be made 


Others describe the soul as a being so near- 





with the trouble and skill of men’s hands ;}ly allied to matter, that it may be taken out 
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and replaced, be divided into a number of|and suppose the deep chasms iu the rocks to 


parts, lose a portion of its substance, be re- 
paired when damaged, and even go astray 
out of the body for a considerable time. Some 
even pretend, that when going on a long 
journey they can leave their souls at home, 
and yet remain sound and healthy. These won- 
derfal chimeras have probably originated either 
in some sickness, during which their thoughts 
are continually busied about their birth-place, 
or else in such maladies as weaken, or even 
for a time derange their mental faculties. 

Some of these materialists believe in two 
souls, namely, the shadow and the breath of 
man, and suppose that in the night the shadow 
forsakes the body, anc goes a hunting, danc- 
iug, or visiting. In all probability, their dreams 
which are numerous, lively, and often re- 
markably curious, have given rise to this no- 
tion. It isupon such people that the Ange- 
koks principally depend for sustenance, since 
it is their business to repair damaged souls, 
bring back those which have gone astray, and 
even change them when diseased past cure, 
for the sound and healthy souls of hares, rein- 
deer, birds, or young children. 

The notion that the soul can forsake the 
body during the interval of sleep, and be ex- 
changed for that of some animal, is chiefly 
credited by those who believe in the migra- 
tion of souls, a doctrine which has lately been 
discovered among the Greenlanders. It is 
chiefly held by helpless widows in order to 
obtain kind treatment: fer if a widow can 
persuade any parent that the soul of her de- 
ceased child has migrated into his son, or 
that the spirit of his deceased offspring ani- 
mates the body of one of her children, the 
man will always do his best to befriend the 
supposed sou! of his child, or in the other case 
consider himself nearly related to the widow. 

But the most intelligent Greenlanders main- 
tain, that the soul is a being purely spiritual, 
entirely distinct from the body and from mat- 
ter in general, that it requires no earthly 
sustenance, and that while the body corrupts 
in the grave, it shall even retain its life and 
consciousness, nourished by some _ etherial 
substance of the nature of which they are 
ignorant. ‘The Angekoks, who profess to 
have paid frequent visits to the land of souls, 
describe them to be soft, yielding, and even 
intangible to those who attempt to seize 
them, having neither flesh, bones, nor sinews. 

Hence we may easily imagine their ideas 
concerning the state of spirits after death. In 
general they represent it to be unchangeable, 
unceasing, and much more happy than this 
mortal life; but concerning the situation and 
privileges of the beatific abode of departed 
spirits, their opinions vary. Since the Green- 
landers obtain their best and principal suste- 


be its avenues. There dwells ‘Torngarsuk 
and hismother. ‘here is perpetual summer, 
and clear sunshine uninterrupted by night. 
There is the limpid stream, and a supera- 
bundance of birds, fishes, seals, and rein- 
deer, which may be caught without trouble, 
or are even found boiling alive in a large ket- 
tle. But this is only to be the abode of such 
as have been inured to labour, which in their 
estimation is the chief of virtues, who have 
performed such mighty exploits as killing 
whales and seals, or endured numerous hard- 
ships, including those who have been drown- 
ed in the sea, or died in child-birth. 

It is therefore evident that they have some 
faint idea of rewards and punishments. De- 
parted spirits do not however make a joyful 
and immediate entrance into these elysian 
fields, but inust first slide for the space of five 
days, or, according to others, for a still longer 
period, down a rough rock, which the Green- 
landers, by a strange contradiction, represent 
to be quite bloody. Whether this invention 
has its foundation in any notion of purgatory, ° 
or 1s only according to the adage that through 
many trials we enter heaven, cannot be de- 
termined. They always lament the fate of 
those poor souls, who have to undertake their 
journey in cold, stormy weather, during which 
they may easily perish. Thisis called the se- 
cond death, from which there is no recovery. 
The survivors therefore for five days after 
the decease of their relative, abstain from cer- 
tain meats, and from all bustling work, ex- 
clusive of the capture of seals, that the spirit 
may uot be disturbed or lost upon its danger- 
ous expedition. It appears probable from se- 
veral circumstances, that their forefathers of- 
fered up sacrifices for the souls of departed 
relatives. So much is evident, that the stupid 
Greenlanders as well as the enlightened 
heathen of ancient times, shudder at the 
thought of absolute annihilation. 

Those among the natives who are more 
struck with the beauty and majesty of the 
heavenly bodies, seek for the happy residence 
of the dead, in the highest heavens, above the 
rainbow. ‘They describe the passage to it to 
be so quick and easy, that the souls the same 
evening in which they leave the body, arrive 
at the moon, who was formerly a Green- 
lander, put up at his house, and dance and 
play at ball with their companions. They 
afterwards encamp about a large lake stocked 
with vast quantities of fishes and birds.— 
When this lake overflows it rains upon the 
earth. Should the dam break down, there 
would be an universal deluge. 

The first party, on the contrary, maintain 
that only useless idle people, ascend into the 
sky, suffer great want there, are very lean 


nance from the sea, many have placed it injand feeble, and besides have no rest owing to 


the depths of the ocean or under the earth, 





the rapid circumvolution of the heavens. This 
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is especially the case with wicked members 
of society, such as witches, who are so tor- 
mented by ravens, that they cannot prevent 
these birds from tearing their hair. The 
other sect, however, will not allow this to be 
their lot. By their own account, they repair 
toa large assembly of their equals, and feast 
upon seals’-heads, which though continually 
devoured, can never be consumed. 

But those who reason more rationally, and 
consider the soul to be an immaterial sub- 
stance, laugh at all those absurdities, and af- 
firm that a paradise so nearly resembling our 
mortal state, and where the souls are engaged 
in such earthly pursuits, cannot last long. By 
their accounts, the souls pass after death into 
tranquil abodes. Of their sustenance and oc- 
cupations they do not pretend to know any 
thing. On the other hand, they describe hell 
to be a gloomy subterranean mansion filled 
with everlasting horror and anguish. Such 
generally lead an orderly life, and abstain from 
every thing which they conceive to be sinful. 

hoever is acquainted with the corrupt 
ideas of ancient philosophers, concerning the 
soul and a future state, will not wonder at the 
stupidity of the Greenlanders on these sub- 
jects, but rather observe a penetration and in- 
sight which does not mark their ideas and 
conduct in general. Their dita conceptions of 
religious truth we may conjecture to be some 
small remnaut of light possessed by the first 
men, and preserved through the progress of 
tradition, which in proportion as their posteri- 
ty removed to a distance from the seat of ci- 
vilization, would of course become more and 
more obscured by the idle fancies of supersti- 
tion. According to all accounts of the North 
Americans and Asiatic Tartars, their way of | 
life, manners, and opinions coincide in a 
great measure with those of the Greenlanders, 
though the latter in proportion to their great- 
er isolation and farther removal] to the north, 
have lost more of the ideas and customs of 
their forefathers. ‘The Greenlanders may al- 
so have obtained some inforiation on religious 
subjects from the old Nerwegian christians, 
and afterwards have forgotten or altered it ac- 
cording to their own way of thinking; espe- 
cially as the remnant of tne Norwegians were 
in all probability incorporated with the Abo- 
rigines of the country. 

Similar traditions exist armong them con- 
cerning the creation, the end of the world, 
andthe deluge, which are in part not more 
erroneous and contradictory than the opinions 
of the Greeks in the fabulousages. We shall 
only mention a few of them. The first man, 
whom they called Kallak, rose out of the 
earth, and soon after, a woman was formed 
out of his thumb, from whom sprang the 
whole human race. ‘To the latter may also 
ascribe the origin of the vegetable and ani- 


brought death into the world, by saying, * Let 
these die, that those who follow after may 
have room to live.” A Greenland woman 
brought forth the Kablunet (foreigners,) and 
some dogs which devoured their father. - One 
of these foreigners having used contemptu- 
ous expressions to a Greenlander, because he 
could strike no birds, was killed by the latter 
with a dart. A war immediately took place, 
in which the Greenlanders proved victorious, 
and exterminated al] the strangers. This last 
tradition’ has an evident allusion to the mas- 
sacre of the old Norwegians, for whom the 
natives harbour such a deep rooted hatred, 
that they ascribe their origin to the transfor- 
mation of dogsinto men. Fishes were pro- 
duced from chips of wood which a Green- 
lander threw into the sea. Of the deluge, 
concerning which almost every heathen na- 
tion has some notion, the missionaries found a 
very plain tradition among the Greenlanders, 
namely, that the world was turned upside 
down, and all the inhabitants drowned, with 
the exception of those who were transformed 
into spirits of fire. One man remained alive, 
who afterwards struck the ground with a 
stick, upon which a woman rose out of it, 
and they peopled the world anew. They also 
relate that farther up in the country, where 
no men have ever resided, remains of fishes, 
and whalebone are to be found on the top ofa 
mountain, from which they justly draw the 
conclusion, that the earth has been covered 
with an inundation. 

Of the end of the world, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, they have scarcely any idea. 
Some of them, however, affirm thet souls 
loiter near the graves of the bodies which 
they animated, for fivedays. The latter then 
rise again, and pursue the same course of life 
in another world, which they were accustom- 
ed to inthis. They therefore always lay the 
hunting implements of a deceased person near 
his grave. Thischildish opinion is, however, 
ridiculed by more observant Greenlanders, 
who perceive that the deceased and his wea- 
pons remain unmoved, and go into corruption 
together. The following seems to bear more 
evident marks of a tradition relative to the 
resurrection, and is the more remarkable, as 
it-involves belief in a superior Being. They 
say, that after the death of the whole human 
race, the solid mass of the earth will be shat- 
tered into small fragments, which will be 
cleared by a mighty deluge from the blood of 
the dead: a tempest will then unite the puri- 
fied particles, and give them a more beauti- 
ful form, the new world will not be a wilder- 
ness of barren rocks, but a plain clothed with 
everlasting verdure, and covered with a 
superfluity of animals; for they believe that 
all the present animal creation will be revi- 
vified. As for the men, Pirksoma, i. e. He 
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this personage they can give no farther account. 

Besides the soul of man, the Greenlanders 
speak of other greater and lesser spirits, 
which bear some affinity to the gods and 
demi-gods of the ancients. Two are pre- 
eminent,a good and a bad divinity. The 
good is called ‘Torngarsuk. He is the oracle 
of the Angekoks, on whose account they un- 
dertake sc many journeys to his happy sub- 
terranean regions, in order to confer with 
him about diseases, and their cure, fishing, 
and the changes of the weather. Their ac- 
counts of his person differ very much. Ac- 
cording to some he is of small stature. Some 
affirm that he resembles an immense white 
bear; others a giant with one arm; while 
others again contend that he is no bigger than 
a man’s finger. He is, hewever, allowed by 
all to be immortal, but yet might be killed, 
were any one to break wind in a house where 
witchcraft is carrying on. 

The other great but mischievous spirit, is 
a female without name. Whether she is 
Torngarsuk’s wife or his mother, is not 
agreed. The natives of the north believe, 
that she is the daughter of the mighty Ange- 
kok, who tore Disko island from the continent 
near Baal’s River, and towed it an hundred 
miles farther north. ‘This northern Proser- 
pine lives under the ocean, in a large house, 
in which she enthrals all the sea-monsters by 
the efficacy of her spells. Sea-fowls swim 
about in the tub of train under her lamp. The 
portals of her palace are guarded by rampant 
seals which are exceedingly vicious. Yet 
their place is often supplied by a large dog, 
which never sleeps longer than a second at a 
time, and can consequently rarely be surpris- 
ed. When there isa scarcity of seals and 
fishes, an Angekok must undertake a journey 
to her abode fora handsome reward. His 
Torngak or familiar spirit, who has previous- 
ly given him all proper instructions, conducts 
him in the first place under the earth or sea. 
He then passes through the kingdom of souls, 
who spend a life of jollity and ease. Their 
progress is soon after intercepted by a fright- 
ful vacuity, over which a narrow wheel is sus- 
pended, and whirls round with wenderful rapi- 
dity. When he bas been fortunate io getting 
over the Torngak leads him by the hand upona 
rope stretched across the chasm, and through 
the sentry of seals, into the place of the fury. 
As soon as she espies her unwelcome guests, 
she trembles and foams with rage and hastens 
to set on fire the wing of a sea-fowl, for the 
sterch of this would enable her to take the 
suffocated Angekok and his Torngak cap- 
tives. But these heroes seize her before she 
can effect the fatal fumigation, pull her down 
by the hair, and strip her of her filthy amulets, 
which by their occult powers enslave the in- 
habitants of the ocean. The enchantment 
oeing dissolved, the captive creatures directly 
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ascend to the surface ot the sea, and the suc- 
cessful champion has nodifficulties whatever 
on his journey back. They do not however 
think, that she is so malicions as to aim at 
making mankind eternally miserable, and 
therefore do not describe her dweliing asa 
hell, but a place abounding in the-necessaries 
of life; yet no one desires to be near her. 
On the contrary, they greatly venerate Torn- 
garsuk ; and though they do not hold him to 
be the Author of the Universe, they wish 
after death to go to him and share in his af- 
fluence. Many Greenlanders, when they 
hear of God and his Almighty power are 
easily led to identify him with Torngarsuk. 
The very etymology of the word seems to 
denote that they at least formerly regarded 
him as a Divinity. They call the soul of 
man Tarngek; a spiritin general Torngak ; 
a great spirit in their language is Torngar- 
soak, which is abbreviated into Torngarsuk. 
The Indians of America also generally de- 
nominate the Divine Being, the Great Spirit, 
in contradistinction to the Mantitu or lesser ~ 
spirits, who inhabit all creatures, animate 
end inanimate. They honour Torngarsuk 
as much as ancient heathens did Jupiter, 
Pluto, or their other principal divinities, yet 
they do not regard him as that Eternal Being, 
to whom every thing owes its existence. 
They pay him no religious honours or wor- 
ship, regarding him as much too beneficent a 
being to require any propitiations, bribes, or 
intreaties ; though it cannot well be constru- 
ed into any thing but a sacrifice, when a 
Greenlander Jays a piece of blubber or skin 
near a large stone, very ofien part of the flesh 
of that rein-deer, which is the first fruits of 
the chase. They cannot assign any other 
reason for this proceeding, except that their 
ancestors have done so before them, in order 
to ensure success in hunting. 

No one but an Angekok can obtain a sight 
of the greater spirits: but with the. inferior 
sort, which inhabit all the elements, most 
pretend to have some acquaintance, 

In the air dwells a certain Innua, (a pos- 
sessor,) Whom they call Innerterrirsok; the 
forewarner, because he informs the Green- 
landers, through the medium of an Angekok, 
from what they are to abstain, if they wish 
to be fortunate. Their Erloersortok also in- 
habits the air, and lies in wait for those souls 
which pass upwards, in order to take out their 
entrails and devour them. He is described 
to be as lean, gloomy, and cruel as a Saturn. 
The Kongeusetokit are marine spirits: they 
catch and devour the foxes, who frequent the 
strand in order to catch fish. There are also 
spirits of the fire called Ingnersoit, who in- 
habit the rocks on the sea-shore, and appear 
in the form of a meteor, vulgarly called jack- 
with-a-lanthorn. They are said to have been 





the inhabitants of the world before the deluge. 
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When the earth was turned round and im- 
mersed in water, they changed themselves 
into flames, and took refuge among the rocks. 
They frequently steal away men from the 
strand, in order to have companions, and 
treat them very kindly. ‘he Tunnersoit 
and Innuarolit are mountain spirits; the for- 
mer six ells, and the latter only six inches 
long, but at the same time exceedingly clever. 
These latter are said to have taught the Ku- 
ropeans their arts. ‘The Erkiglitare warlike 
spirits, and cruel enemies of mankind; but 
inhabit only the east side of the country, and 
are perhaps meant to signify the remnant of 
the ancient Normans. Sillagiksartok is the 
fKolus ot Greenland. He dwells upon an 
ice-field, and regulates the weather. The 
water has its peculiar spirits; and when the 
Greenlanders meet with an unknown spring, 
in case there is no Angekok at hand, the 
oldest man in the company must first drink of 
it, in order to rid the water of any malicious 
spirits. When certain meats prove detri- 
mental to any one, especially to women who 
are great with child. and have infants at their 
breasts, the Nerrim Innuet, (masters of diet,) 
are blamed for enticing them to eat contrary 
to the rulesof abstinence. Both the sun and 
moon are inhabited by their separate spirits 
who were formerly men; and the air itself is 
a spiritual intelligence which men may irri- 
tate by criminal conduct, and apply to for 
counsel; a notion which can surely not excite 
much surprise amongst those, who, according 
to the fashion of the day, are accustomed to 
call upon the heavens for their direction and 
tessing. If aman of some genius would 
undertake to reduce the Greenlandic super- 
stitions to a regular system, they might per- 
haps rival the mythology of the Greeks and 
Rowans, in every thing but its obscenity. 
The Greenlanders also relate many stories 
of ghosts, and imagine that all monstrous 
births are changed into bugbears, which scare 
away the birds and seals. ‘The Angekoks 
alone caa see such a spirit or Anjiak and 
seize itin the air. When eng:ged in this 
kind of hunting, they must be blindfolded, and 


A Greenlander previous to assuming the 
office of Angekok, or diviner, must procure 
one of the spirits of the elements for his 
Torngak or familiar. Marvellous tales, fram- 
ed to support the belief of a real intercourse 
with spirits, are related of the manner in 
which this illapse takes place. ‘The aspirant 
must retire for a time into a desert, cut off 
from the society of every human being, and 
spend his solitude in profound meditation, 
or in invoking Torngarsuk to send him a 
Torngak. This separation from mankind, 
his fasting and emaciation of body, together 
with the severe, exercises of his mind, throw 
the imaginative faculty into disorder; and 
various figures of nen, beasts, and monsters, 
swim before his disturbed brain. He really 
supposes these to be real spiritual existences, 
since he thinks of nothing else, and this 
throws his body into violent convulsions, 
which he labours to cherish and augment. 
Some who are destined to the art from infan- 
cy, distinguished by a particular dress, and 
instructed by celebrated masters, find little 
difficulty in the initiation. Several however 
give out that they sit down on a large stone, 
invoke Torngarsuk, and tell him their desire. 
On his appearance the aspirant shrieks out 
and dies, and lies dead for three whole days, 
at the end of which time he comes to life, 
and receives Torngak, who, on his desire, in- 
stils into him all power and knowledge, and 
= him on his journey to heaven and 
hell. 

This expedition can be made only in the 
end of the year. The way is shortest in 
winter when the nights are long and dark, 
and the rainbow, which is their first heaven, 
presents itself in the greatest proximity to 
the earth. ‘The Angekok begins the ceremo- 
ny with drumming, and whirls himself round 
with frightful contortions, till his frame is 
exhausted, and his spirits worked up to the 
proper pitch of enthusiasm. He is then led to 
the entry of the house; one of his pupils ties 
his head between his legs, and his hands be- 
hind his back; and all the lamps are extin- 
guished, and the windows closed. No one 


as soon as they have made themselves sure ofjmust witness his interview with the spirit, 


their game, either tear it to pieces or devour 
it immediately. 

That they also believe in apparitions of the 
dead, is plain from the following well authen- 
tivated relation. 

A boy while playing in a field at noon-day, 
was suddenly seized by his mother, who had 
been buried in the place, and addressed in 
words like these: **Fear not; Lam thy mo- 
ther, and love you mtch; you will come to 
strange people who will instruct you in the 
knowledge of him who created heaven and 
earth, &c.” The story was related by the 


nor move a finger while it is going on, lest 
the spirit should be dis:urbed, or rather, lest 
the fraud should be detected. After beginning 
a song, in which all join, he groans, and puffs, 
and foams with great perturbation, demand- 
ing his familiar, who is frequently very slow 
tocome. If the Torngak absolutely refuses 
to make his appearance, the soul of the wizard 
sets out to fetch him. After a short absence 
he returns with aloud laugh of joy, accompa- 
nied as a sensible European, who had several 
times been present, declared, with a rustling 
resembling the noise of birds flying over the 





boy himself to a missionary after his baptism, 
and confirmed by many others. 








roof, and then swooping down into the house. 
If, however, the Torngak comes voluntarily, 
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he remains without at the entrance of the 
avenue; and there the Angekok consults him 
on any subject, respecting which the Green- 
landers wish for information. ‘T'wo different 
yoices are distinctly heard, the one on the 
outside of the house, the other within. The 
answer is always dark and ambiguous. ‘The 
hearers unravel it amongst themselves, and 
if they are not unanimous in their explana- 
tion, they beg the Torngak togive the Ange-| 
kok a clearer response. A strange Torngak| 
sometimes comes, Whom neither the Angekok 
nor the auditors can understand ;. so that the 
answer requires as much labour to develope 
it as those of the Delphic oracle, and leaves 
sufficient room for the sorcerer to exculpate 
himself, however the prediction turns.out. 
But if his commission extends further, he 
soars aloft with his ‘orngak on a long string 
up to the realm of souls, where he holds a 
short conference with the Angekok Poglik, 
the fat or famous sages, and learns the fate of 
a sick patient, or even brings him back a new 
soul; or else he wings his way down to the 
Goddess of Hell, and tiberates the animals de- 
tained by enchantment. But he soon returns, 


and having found means to disengage himself 


from his fetters, begins to howl and drum most 
hideously. He then relates all that he nas 
sven and heard, though panting for breath, like 
one quite jaded with his excursions. After- 
wards he strikes up a song, and going round 
the assembled circle, gives each his touch or 
benediction. * The lamps are now lighted, and 
the Angekok is seen with a pale bewildered 
look, and in a state of exhaustion that he can 
scarcely articulate. 

[t is not every probationer that succeeds in 
this art, and one who has drummed ten times 
in vain for his Torngak tnust resign his office. 
But the successful conjuror may, after a cer- 
tain period, assume the dignity of Angekok 
Poglik. ‘The candidate must lie in a dark 
house unbound, and after he has intimated his 
wishes by singing and drumming, if he is 
thought worthy by Torngarsuk, though few 
attain to this high honour, a white bear comes 
and drags him away by the toe into the sea. 
There he 1s devoured by this bear and a wal- 
ras, who, however, soon vomit him up again 
into his own dark chamber, and his spirit re- 
ascends from the earth, to animate the body. 
And now the mighty sorcerer is complete. 

The coarse imposture of the whole process 
is palpably manifest, and has, im many instan- 
ces, been made apparent to the Greenlanders 
themselves. But though the majority of their 
Angekoks are doubtlessly mere jugglers, the 
class includes a few persons of réal talent and 
penetration, and perhaps a greater number of 
genuine phantasts, whose understanding has 
been subverted by the influence of some im- 
pression strongly working on their fervid 
imagination. 
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Those sensible individuals whoare besten- 
titled to the name of wise-men, or Angekoks, 
for the import of the word is great and wise, 
have, either from the instructions of their 
fathers, or from their own observation and long 
experience, acquired a useful knowledge of 
nature, which enables them to give a pretty 
confident opinion, to such as. consult them on 
the state of the weather, and the success of 
their fishery. ‘They discover equal sagacity 
in their treatment of the sick, whose spirits 
they keep up by charms and amulets, while, 
as long as they have any hopes of recovery, 
they prescribe a judic.ous regimen. Their 
unblameable deportment and superior intelli- 
gence, have made them the oracles of their 
countrymen, and they may be deservedly con- 
sidered as the physicians, philosophers, and 
moralists of Greenland. 

Persons of this class, when put to the ques- 
tion by Europeans, avow the falsehood of their 
apparitions, converse with spirits, and all the 
mummery connected with it; but stil] they. 
appeal to their ancient traditions for the truth 
of revelations made to their forefathers, and 
miraculous cures which they performed by a 
certain sympathy. With regard to their own 
practice, they readily admit that their inter- 
course with the spiritual world, is merely a 
pretence todeceive the simple, and that their 
frightful gesticulations are necessary to sus- 
tain their credit, and give weight to their 
prescriptions. 

Still there are many, even of those that 
have renounced these impostures along with 
heathenism, who aver that they have frequent- 
ly been thrown into supernatural trances, and 
that in this state a succession of images ap- 
peared before them, which they took for rev- 
elations, but that afterwards, the whole scene 
appeared like adream. A strong imagination 
may easily produce a world of fanciful con- 
ceits. Many of the Greenlanders are strong- 
ly inclined to dream, and things which had 
never entered into their waking | thoughts, are 
presented to them in sleep, with all the live- 
liness of reality. And who will say that the 
prince of darkness may not countenance these 
lying arts, to confer honour on his useful in- 
struments, and assist them to delude a poor 
and ignorant race? So much is certain that 
Angekoks who have laid aside their profession 
in the waters of Baptism, while they acknow]}- 
edge that the main part is a tissue of fraud 
and imposture, are steadfast in asserting, that 
there is an interference of some supernatural 
agency ; something which they now indeed 
abhor, but are unable to describe. 

The bulk of these diviners are, however, 
barefaced impostors, who pretend to have the 
power of bringing on, and driving away dis- 
eases, enchanting arrows, exorcising spirits, 
bestowing blessings, and of performing a 





whole catalogue of similar feats. The dread 
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excited by these, imagined powers of good|time. Their meals must consist of what their 
and evil, procures them a formidable natae,}own husbands have caught; the fish must be 
and an ample reward for their services.|eaten before the meat, and the bones are not 
These sorcerers mutter a charm over a sick|to be thrown out of the honse. ‘The husband 
man, and blow upon him that he may recover;| must abstain for several weeks from all pur- 
or they fetch him a healthy soul, and treathe| suits except the necessary fishing. ‘The osten- 
it into him; or they confine themselves to a|sible reason of these restrictions is to prevent 
simple prediction of life or death. For this|the death of the child, though it is plain that 
purpose they tiea bandage round the head, by| they were originally invented for the conve- 
which they raise it up and let it fall; if it}nience and preservation of the feeble mother. 
feels light, the patient will recover; if it is} Abstinence from fuod and Jabour of certain 
heavy he willdie. In the same manner they | kinds is likewise enjoined to young maidens, 
inquire the fate of a hunter who has stayed} who have the misfortune to be soiied by the 
unusually jong at sca: they bind the head|ordure of the sun or moon, or more properly 
of the nearest relation, and lift it up by a|speaking of a bird flying over-head. Those 
stick; a tubof water is placed beneath, and| who neglect these precautions are lable to 
there they behold the absentee either over-|some mischance, perhaps, even the loss of 
turned in his kajak, or rowing on in his erect} their honour or lives; besides, the Torngak of 
posture. They will also cite the soul of a/the air might be provoked on their account 
man, whom they wish to injure, to appear be-| to raise stormy weather. ‘The men never sell 
fore them in the dark, and wound it with ala seal on the day it is caught, and they always 
spear, upon which their enemy must consume} keep back the head or some other part, if it 
away bya slow disease. The company present] be but a few bristles from the beard, lest they 
wil) pretend to recognize the man by his voice, | should forfeit their luck. 

Such malevolent wizards as pride them-| Their amulets or pendants are so various 
selves most upon their power of doing mis-|that one conjurer laughs at another’s. They 
chief, are called Illiseetsok. Many old hags|consist of an old piece of wood, a stone, a bone 
who have noother chance of supporting them-!or the beak and claws of a bird, hung round 
selves, likewise carry on this profession. ‘They |the neck, or a thong of leather tied round the 





are particularly skilful in sucking out of a| forehead, breast, or arms. 


swelled leg, lumps of hair, and scraps of leath- These potent charms are preservatives 
er, with which they have previously filled|against spectres, diseases, and death; they 
their mouths. confer prosperity, and they especially. save 

These bunglers have nearly brought the|children from loosing their souls in thunder 
whole craft into disgrace, particularly since| storms, or panic terrors. A rag or shoe ofan 
the missionaries have exposed so many glaring| European hung about their children, instils 
instances of fraud; so that a Greenlander has] into them some portion of European skill and 
sometimes been courageous enough to seize}ability. They are particularly eager to get an 
the Angekok during his journey to hell, and| European to blow upon them. When they 
throw hirn out of the house. Yet since they|set out on the whale-fishery, they must not 
have observed many cases in which the pre-|only be neatly dressed, but the lamps in their 
dictions of the genuine Angekoks have been|tents must be extinguished, that the shy 
verified, and that many patients, whose lives| whale may not be frighted. The boat’s prow 
have been charmed, have recovered, as in case| nrust be adorned with a fox’s head, and the 
of a miscarriage, the blame is easily thrown] harpoon with an eagle’s beak. In the rem 
upon the Ambiguity of the oracle, or the mis-|deer chase, they throw away a piece of flesh 
chievousinterposition of one of the Llliseetsok;|for the ravens. ‘The heads of their seals 
and as these last, when brought out to suffer | must not be fractured nor thrown into the sea, 
death staunchly refuse to betray their craft by| but piled up. before the door of the house, lest 
a confession of deceit, dying like martyrs for|the souls of the seals should be incensed and 
their occult art, the Angekoks have still sojscare away the rest, or perhaps that their own 
much influence over the greater part of their| vanity may be gratified by these trophies of 
countrymen, that those who ridicule their|their valour. The kajak is frequently adorn- 
juggling tricks, implicitly follow their whim-jed with a small model of a kajak, containing 
sical prescriptions, thinking that if they are|a miniature image of a man bearing a sword; 
useless, they will at least do no harm. sometimes with a dead sparrow or snipe, @ 

The prescriptions of the Angekoks relate| piece of wood, astone, feathers, or hair, to 
either to certain amulets, or to a course of diet|ward off danger. But it is observed, that 
which includes the.healthy as well as the sick.|those who chiefly make use of these charms, 
Women in child-bed have particularly much|are in general the most unfortunate, since 
to observe. They dare not eat in the open|they are either unskilful persons, and there- 
air: no one else must drinkat their water-tub,|fore timid, or so secure in their superstition. 
or light a match at their lamp, nor must they|they needlessly run into danger. A_ virtue 
themselves boil any thing over it for a long|is supposed to lie in fox’s teeth which is pow- 
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erful enough to extract all noxious humours. 
The Greenlanders likewise use pendants, 
for mere ornament; and some tie strings 


round the arms or legs of their children, to 


ascertain their growth. 


Greenland is well known as the most north- 


ern tract of Jand lying between Europe and 
America; and considering its vast extent, 
compared with the small part as yet known to 
Europeans, may be justly numbered among the 
unexplored regions of the north. Various 
navigators have coasted it from the most 
southern point, the promotory of farewell, in 
lat. 59°, proceeding in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards Spitzbergen, asfar as 80° north 
latitude, and towards the north or north-west 
as far as lat. 78°. No vessel, however, has 
hitherto gained its northern extremity, so that 
it cannot be determined with any degree ot 
certainty, whether it be an island or connec- 
ted with some other continent. That it is 
joined towards the east to Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, or the north of Tartary, was only 
a vague conjecture which has been exploded 
by the discoveries of the Dutch and Russians. 
Another supposition, that it terminates ou the 
north-west in America, admits of being sup- 
ported by much more probable arguments.— 
In the first place, Davis’s Strait, or more 
properly Baffin’s Bay, is known gradually to 
contract towards the no:th; and the shore, 
though generally high where it borders on 
the open sea, flattens as we advance nearer 
the pole. Again, the tide, which near Cape 
Farewell, or even Cockin’s Sound lat. 65°, 
rises at new and full moon more than 18 feet 
seldom exceeds two fathoms in the neighbour- 
hood of Disko, and as we proceed still farther 
north, entirely disappears. 
To these reasons may be added the testi- 
mony of the Greenlanders themselves, though 
not much to be relied upon. According to 
their accounts, the strait at last becomes so 
narrow, that the natives of one coast may be 
heard by their neighbours on the other; and 
that were it not for the rapidity of the current 
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west coast : and remnants are still to be seen 
there of dwelling houses and churches, pro- 
bably erected by the Norwegians ; so that in 
this respect it may have been no way inferi- 
or tu the more famous eastern side. 

West Greenland is inhabited by Europeans 
between the 62d and 7lst degrees of north 
latitude, and has sometimes been erroneously 
termed by voyagers Davis’s Strait, which 
again has not unfrequently been confounded 
with the whole arm of the sea separating 
Greenland from America. Davis’s Strait, 
properly so called, is only that narrow chan- 
nel, about 44) leagues broad, between the pro- 
montory of Walsingham on James’s island in 
North Aimerica, and South Bay in Greenland 
and extends from lat. 71° as far as Disko 
island. 

It is calledafter John Davis, an English- 
iman, who discovered if while endeavouring to 
find the north-west passage, and has since 
that time been visited by various nations, on 
account of the whale-fishery ; especially by 
the Dutch and English, who have furnished 
the best outlines of the coast. 

The shore, on this side, is high rugged, an 

barren, rising close tothe waters edge, into 
tremendous precipices and lofty mountains, 
crowned with inaccessible clifis, which may 
be seen from the sea at the distance of a hun- 
dred miles, In these respects, it bears some 
similarity to the coast of Norway, with this 
difference, that the Norwegian mountains 
are clothed with wood, and rise with a more 
gradual ascent. 

All the Greenland hills, except where the 
rocks are smoothand perpendicular, are cov- 
ered with eterna} ice and snow, which accu- 
mulate particularly on elevated flats, entirely 

filling many valleys, and all probability in- 

creasing from year to year. ‘l'hose rocks on 

which the snow cannot lie appear at a distance 

of a dusky-grey colour, and without anv signs 

of vegejation; but upon nearer inpection 

they are found to be streaked with numerous 


which sets in a southerly direction through 
the middle, they would even be able to visit 
each other. 

The name Greenland was first given to the 
east side by its discoverers, the Norwegians 
and Icelanders, on account of its uncommonly 
verdant appearance. ‘I'his side, generally call- 
ed ancient or Lost Greenland. is at present un- 
known; since, owing to the prodigious quanti- 
ties of floating ice, none are able to approach 
it. 

The tales of Icelandic writers, who des- 
cribe in glowing colours the fertility of an- 
cient Greenland, with the beauty of its villages 
and churches, are generally considered to be 
completely chimerical. However, it ought 
to be mentioned, that traces of a superior state 


veins of coloured stone, with here and there 
a little earth, which affords a scanty nourish- 
ment to some hardy species of heath. The 
valleys, which contain several small brooks 
and ponds, are overgrown with a sort of low 
brush-wood. 

The whole coast is indented witha series 
ordeep bays or fiordes, which penetrate a 
great way into the land, and are sprinkled 
with innumerable islands, of various dimen- 
sions, and the most fantastical shapes. 

Of so wilda country, only thinly inhabited 
on the coast, a long geographical description 

would be needless. It may, however, be 

proper to give a brief account of the principal 

places, as they lie in order along the shore, 

obtained chiefly froma merchant who resided 

a great number of years in the country. 








of cultivation have been observed also on the 


The majority of the Greenland nation live 
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between Staatenhuk and lat. 62° ; or, as the 
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In latitude sixth-three degrees, and twenty 


natives usually express it, in the south. In|leagues north of Fredericshaab, there js a 
this part of Greenland no Eurupeans have}narrow bay called Fish-bay, from its contain- 


settled, sothat it is but very partially known. 

Farther north the first place deserving notice 
is the colony of Fredericshaab, founded in the 
year 1742 by Jacob Severin,a Danish mer- 
chant, upon a projecting point of land called 
by the Greenlanders Pamiut or a tail. It is 
an cligible place for trade, and possesses a 
good harbour, about a mile distant from the 
open sea. Onan island to which the mer- 
chant vessels resort, many Greenlanders have 
fixed their abode, as they find there abun- 
dance of seals and rein-deer. Three leagues 
north of Fredericshaab is a bay abounding in 
capelins and herrings. 

At a distance of about nine leagues from 
the colony is the well-known ice-blink. It 
consists of a large and elevated sheet of ice, 
casting by its reflection a brightness over the 
sky, simiiar to the northern Jights, which may 
be seen at a great distance fromthe sea. The 
mouth of the adjoining bay or flurde, is block- 
ed up by the ice driven out by the efflux of 
the tide, and so wonderfully piled up by the 


ing a great variety of fish. Near its mouth 
are two considerable islands, on one of which 
is a lofty mountain, by comparing which with 
the circumjacent summits the Greenlanders 
trace their way to the bays frequented by 
seals. 

Farther up in the bay, ruins are found, and 
among them pieces of a metal similar to 
bronze, probably fragments of bells used in 
the old Norwegian churches. Eight miles 
farther north lies lnnuksuk, a Greenland place 
of residence; and again twelve miles farther, 
the Groede Fiorde, also frequented by Green- 
landers. Ata short distance from thence is 
a large creek, with an even, sandy shore, 
which, on account of its extent and flatness, 
is called the muster-piace, but at present un- 
inhabited. Here the trade of the lodge may 
be said to terminate. 

Next in order come the islands of Kellin- 
geit, which lie within the sphere of trade of 
the colony at Godhaab. Seals are eaught 
here in great abundance, as they may be ea- 











waves, that the spaces between the islands 
are completely vaulted over, and the whole 


dous bridge of ice, of eigtiteen miles long and 
fourand three quarters broad. Under the 
arches of the bridge, which are from twenty 
to sixty yards high, boats may enter the har- 
bour, though threatened with destruction by 
the masses impending from above. Large 
pieces of ice also, detached from the moun- 
tains, are frequently driven through by the 
tide. When the Greenianders wish to fish 


in this bay, they carry their kajaks overland | 


and then find an open sheet of water, twelve 
leagues long and aboutone in breadth. 
he remains of Greenland housesare found 
along the shores, whence may be concluded 
that the mouth of the bay has not always been 
closed. The points of land which run out a 
eat way intothesea, on both sides of the 
ice-blink, consist of banks of sand so fine and 


sily intercepted in the narrow channel be- 
tween the islands. Five leagues from hence 


presentsthe sublime spectacle of a stupen-|is Merkoitsok, and the Buxe Fiorde, a Dutch 


|harbour. where roving Greenlanders frequent- 
ly spend the winter. The island Kellingar- 
soak, twelve miles tarther north, wes former- 
ly well-peopled, and is only a short distance 
from the river Kariak, on the banks of which 
many Greenlanders still reside. 

About four miles from Kariak, the large 
Amaralik Fiorde, thirteen leagues in length 
and three in breadth, penetrates into the land 
in a north-easterly directx... Close by its 
mouth is the Priester Fiorde, so called be- 
cause the first missionary, Mr. Egede, had 
proposed settling a colony there, on account 
of the abundance of grass and underwood in 
the place. The rein-deer and seal-hunt in 
the Amaralik Fiorde is very productive. In 
the adjacent country there are ruins of old 
Norwegian villages, with abundance of free- 


light, that when agitated by the gentlest/stone, and veins of red granite; but very few 


breeze, it darkness the air like a cloud, and 


fills the eyes and mouths of all who approach 


within eight leagues of the shore. 


Greenlanders reside in the neighbourhood. 
_ A few miles farther is the Hiorte Tak, or 
Stag’s Horn. This is the highest mountain 


About twenty leagues from thecolony there/in the neighbourhood, perhaps in the whole 


js an opening in the land, called in the maps| country. 


The highest of its peaks is visible 


Bear’s Sound, though which many suppose |from the sea, at the distance of one bundred 
that there isa passage to the east side. If| miles and upwards, and owing to its steepness 
credit may be given to the accouuts of the|is free from snow, except in the hollows. 
Greenlanders, the remains of old Norwegicn| This mountain is a beacon to navigators, and 


buildings are found on its shores. 


a weather-guide to the Greenlanders; for 


Not far from this opening there is a lake of| when a tempest threatens from the south. its 
brackish water, which has a communication |summits are enveloped ina light mist. 


with the sea, at high water, by means of two 


narrow channels. 


Proceeding northwards under the Malina 


In spring, speekled seals}and Kyper or partridge mountains, is God- 


flock in great numbers to this lake, and are|haab, the third colony, lat. 64° 14’, about sev- 
easily taken by the Greenlanders in an ebb-|enty miles north of Fisher’s Lodge. It is 


tide. 
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situated in Ball’s River,a bay which runs into 
the land in a north-westerly direction, sixty 
or seventy milesin length, reckoning from 
the islands in its estuary. These islands lie 
close together to the number of some hun- 
dreds, within a compass of four leagues. The 
remotest of them are called Kookornen or 
Cock islands, by the Greenlanders Kittiksut. 
Between them and Kangek to the north is the 
usual passage, the North Gat. Kangek, cal- 
led by the Danes Hope Island, is surrounded 
by many smaller islands. Westerland, which 
borders on Kangek, is separated from the 
main-land by a narrow water, called Nepiset 
or Catfish Sound. In autumn, the Greenland- 
ers have their best seal-fishery here. To- 
wards the South, the Cookornen are separated 
by the South Gat, another passage, from a 
multitude of considerable islands. On the 
peninsula opposite the Kookornen is the har- 
bour with the blubber-house adjoining. About 
a mile from the sea, the brethren’s settlement 
of New Herrnhut is situated, and the same 
distance farther north the colony of Godhaab. 
Besides the principal building, in which the 
factor and the missionary reside with their 
people, there is also a store-house, smith’s 
shop, and brewhouse belonging to the estab- 
lishment. The church stands by a brook not 
far distant, and the houses of the Greenland- 
ers lie scattered round it. 

Farther up is the Wildman’s Ness, where 
Eider ducks are shot in abundance during the 
winter evenings, and near it lies the island 
of Saalberg or Saddlehill, s> called because 
its topmost peak, which may be seen ninety 
miles off, resembles a saddle in appearance. 
Not far from thence is the Bear island, and 
close by it the is!ind of Aupillartok. Both 
these islands are about twenty miles in length, 
and are very elevated. They divide the 
channel into two bays, one of which runs up 
north-east to Pissiksarbik, the best capelin 
fishery. Onthe western side of the north 
bay lies Kanneisut, an extensive cnd level 
coast with little rocky hills. It has a good 
salmon fishery, and a lake of fresh water at 
least twenty miles long, which does not how- 
ever contain many fish. This bay again di- 
vides into two arms, near one of which, ca)- 
led Ujaraksoak, the finest Weichstein is 
found, and the remains of Norwegian build- 
ings occur in the greatest abundance. This 
north bay is separated from that of Pissiksar- 
bik by a narrow neck of land, and both these 
are again divided from the Armalik Fiorde by 
the long peninsula on which Godhaab stands. 

Godhaab the oldest colony in the country, 
was founded in 1721, in Kangek, by Mr. 
Hans Egede, the first missionary, and Mr. 
Jentoft, the factor, who were commissioned 
for this purpose by acompany in Bergen. In 
1728 the establishment was removed to the 
mainland by Governor Paars. Its trade is 
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one of the best in the country. Formerly 
some thousands of Greenlanders inhabited the 
banks of this river, but since an attack of the 
small-pox in 1733, they have decreased so 
much, that very few natives are seen in the 
neighbourhood, besides those under the care 
of the missionaries, and roving families of 
Southlanders, who are fond of wintering in 
Kangek. 

A factor who resided many years in the 
country, and took pains to gather the most 
authentic information from the Greenlanders, 
made the fol'owing estimate of the population 
on the west coast. Within the compass of 
his trade, extending eighty miles along the 
coast, about Ball’s river, he computed only 
nine hundred and fifty-seven regular inhabi- 
tants. Yet this part of the country is next in 
population te Disko Bay and the south coast. 
In some districtsa man may even travel forty 
miles without meeting a human being. Now 
computing the inhabited part of the shore to 
be eight hundred miles in length, and allow- 
ing one thousand souls to a tract of eighty 
miles, in consideration of the superior popu- 
lousness of the north and south parts of the 
coast to that from which the estimate is ta- 
ken, it will give a total of ten thousand inhab- 
itants. The above-mentioned factor, howev- 
er, deducts three thousand fiom this amount, 
because so many tracts of Jand are absolutely 
desert. He asserts, that in the year 1730 the 
Greenland nation amounted to thirty thous- 
and; that in 1746, when he made his first cal- 
culation, it could still reckon twenty thous- 
and; and that since that time it has suffered 
a diminution of two-thirds, or at least one-half 
of its numbers. 

The first station of Greenlanders from Kan- 
gek northwards is Pissugbik, twenty miles 
distant. Eight miles further isa fishing bay, 
where the first missionary had thoughts of 
settling, induced by the fishery and the quan- 
tity of grass. Twenty leagues from Godhaab 
lie the Napparsok islands. Here, and on the 
opposite continent, grass and drift wood are 
found in abundance. There is also great 
plenty of fish, birds, and seals. The ice fields, 
which float with the current and a strong 
south wind round Staatenhuk from the east 
side, do not pass beyond this point, as here the 
force of the stream subsides, and loses itself 
altogether still farther tothe north. In 1756, 
the ship destined for Godhaab was forced to 
run in here, and wait till a north-east wind 
had cleared the shore of ice. 

At no great distance is Omenak, a Green- 
land station. The former inhabitants of this 
place were infamous for murder throughout 
the country. 

Forty leagues from Godhaab, lat. 65° 46, 
is the fourth colony of Zukkerlop, (sugar-loaf,) 
situated on the small island of Kangek, in 
Druyne Bay. It was founded in 1755 by or- 
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der of the company of trade, by Anders Ol- 
sen, factor. It owes its appellation to three 
conica] peaks, by which the seamen steer their 
course when entering the port. The harbour 
is very safe and commodious, lying between 
two little islands, a mile distant from the open 
sea. The country is barren and dreary, and 
has no rein-deers. Whales, however which 
are extremely rare in more southern parts, are 
not unfrequently seen in the bay. They 
make their appearance in January and ieb- 
ruary, but they are seldom taken by the 
Greenlanders, and by the Europeans never, 
owing to the want of the necessary boats and 
tackle. The factor struck one once, and not 
havng line enough, fastened to it some emp- 
ty casks, instead of bladders used by the 

reenlanders, but the fish escaped. 

Coasting along by two tiordes, or bays, after 
a run of forty miles, is a large island. It lies 
low, with deep valleys, and is frequented by 
salmon. ‘There is found here a white shining 
clay, which does not crack in the fire.— 
Amongst the rocks is one of particularly large 
size, with a deep vailey in the middle, which 
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fishes. In the neighbourhood of the last men- 
tioned place, the sea is frozen throughout the 
winter, and not clear from ice till May, when 
the season for catching whales is past. 

Next in order come Riffkol and North Bay, 
beyond which, the sea penetrates into the land 
in a south-easterly direction, and forms the 
well-known Disko Bay filled with groups of 
smal]! islands, of which the most considerable 
are, the West, Whale, Green, Dog, and Dunk 
islands, extending partly towards the east into 
Spring Bay, and partly to the north, as far as 
Disko island. The entire circuit of the bay is 
about one hundred and twenty leagues. ‘lhe 
land round about it is high, flat on the top, 
and covered with ice: though the shore along 
the roads is smooth and level. There is a 
place in the neighborhood called Schans, 
which, according to the Dutch charts, contain 
a vein of good stone-coal, though it has hith- 
erto never been worked. It is remarkable, 
that Disko island is frequented by rein deer, 
which is the case with no other. The chan- 
nel which separates it from the main land is 
called Waygat, and is about four leagues in 





is overflowed at high water. Here frequent- 
ly more than a hundred seals enter with the 
tide in fair weather, and are caught and killed 
by the Greenlanders when the water retires. 

In lat. 68° lies Wyde Fiorde, and opposite 
to it the island of Nepiset or Nepisene. Up- 
on this island a lodge was built in the year 
1724, for the advantage of trade and whale 
fishing: but it was forsaken the year after, 
and all the houses were burnt by the crews of 
foreign vessels. In the year 1729, a colony 
was established in the same place with a fort 
adjoining, which were also abandoned and de- 
molished, a short time after, by order of the 


king. 

ot far from hence, and about twenty -six 
leagues north of the Zukkerlop, ties the 
Amarlok Fiorde, where the Greenlanders 
catch every year a number of whales. Here 
also they founded the fifth colony, called 
Holsteinberg, in memory of the Duke of Hol- 
stein, member of the privy-council, and pres- 
ident of the honourable missionary society. 
The spot on which this colony is built, is one 
of the most eligible, both as an agreeable res- 
idence and convenient trading-place. 

Eight leagues from Holsteinburg, and in 
lat. 67° 30’, lies the well-known South Bay, 
the best harbour belonging to the whalers, 
and a suitable place of rendezvous when the 
fishing season is over. A colony was founded 
here in 1756, but since the settling of Hol- 
steinburg, only one man resides on the prem- 
ises, who buys in the blubber from the few 
Greenlanders in the neighbourhood. 

The whale fishery is often very productive 
near the two factories; but most of the Green- 
landers have withdrawn from their vicinity, 


breadth. ‘The fishery in the bay is the most 
productive of any in the whole country ; as in 
winter, when it is frozen, the Greenlanders 
kill vast numbers of seals upon the ice, and in 
spring, frequently catch small and even full 
grown whales in it. It is also the yearly re- 
sort of many Dutch whalers. 

The population of Disko bay is more numer 
ous than that of any other tract in Greenland, 
except perhaps the most southern part, where 
there are no colonies. Trade consequently 
flourishes most in its vicinity. 

The eight colony, Christianshaab, was set- 
tled in 1734, by order of Mr. Jacob Severin, 
in Vire Bay, lat. 69° 30’, or, according to 
others, 68° 34’. 

Three leagues farther to the north lies Ice 
Fiorde, which the Greenlanders report to have 
been an open sound, penetrating as far as the 
east side ; but it is at present entirely blocked 
up with ice. Numerous ice mountains of 
the largest size are yearly driven out of this 
bay. 

From Jacob’s Haven, ships sail for fourteen 
leagnes, first to the north, and then westward 
before they arrive at the mouth of Disko bay, 
passing in their course another colony, Rit- 
tenbenk, founded in 1755, by Charles Dala- 
ger. In its vicinity, a white close-grained 
species of whet stone is found, called oil- 
stone. 

The next and last colony, called Noogsoak, 
or the Great Ness, was built in the year 1755, 
at the extremity of the Waygat, lat. 71°. A 
ship touches every year at both these places ; 
but their exports have hitherto been but small. 
Measures have since been taken to remove it 
some leagues farther north, to Jacob’s Creek, 
where many Greenlanders reside. There is 





although it is rich in all kinds of birds and 
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no missionary in either of them. Concerning |flats and hollows, into which the rain and 
the face of the country, still farther north, all|snow water collects, and is frozen into ice.— 
knowledge is coatined. Walliam Baffin, who) When the snow rolls down in heaps, or after 
sailed in the year 1616, with Captain Robert |having been dissolved by the sun, descends in 
Bylot, in search of a passage through Davis's | rivulets and torrents upon the ice already 
Straits, and wio has given his name to all formed in these hollows, the lattcr gradually 
that part of the sea, becwecn lat. 72° and 78°, accumulates into a solid lump, upon which 
affirms, thet he traded with the Greenlanders the action of the sun can make but a very par- 
as far north as Horn Sound, in lat. 73°. Even tial impression; and the decrease occasioned 
in lat. 74°, he was led to conclude, that the|by this thaw is amply made up by continual 
Greenlanders had a summer residence, from'accessions from the snow and rain. 
the traces of tents visible in many places| ‘These huge lumps of ice sometimes pro- 
along the coast. The sea was found to con-|jectg considerable way over the edge of ‘the 
tain avundance of se Is and sea-unicorns, and rocks, and do not melt so much on the surface 
in Thomas Smith’s Sound, lat. 78°, whales ot|}as underneath, bursting in cracks of various 
the largest size were observed. The Disko|dimensions, out of which the water continual- 
Greenlanders say, that the land extends for|ly oozes. Being in this way gradualiy un- 
more than 150 leagues north of their resi-|\dermined to such a degree as to lose their 
dence, and consequently as far as lat. 70° ;—| equilibrium, they break loose from the rocks 
but it is very thinly inhabited, though it a-|with a tremendous crash, and falling in enor- 
bounds in eider-fowl, white bears, and seals; no| mous fragments over the edge of the preci- 
one being desirous of living in a place where)pice, plunge into the depth below, with a 
the winter nights are so long and cold. There} noise like thunder, and a commuotion of the 
is alse a scarcity of wood and iron, which the| water sufficient to overset a boat at a good 
more southern Greenlanders receive in ex-jdistance from the shore. Many a poor Green- 
change for the horns of sea-unicorns. Thej|lander sailing unconcernedly in this kajak 
tace of the country presents nothing but na-|along the coast, has lost his life by their fall. 
ked rocks covered with ice, so that the natives| These masses of ice sometimes remain fix- 
are forced to buy even the grass which they \ed in the chasms of the rocks, or frozen fast 
use in their shoes. Their houses (instead of|in the bays, for a number of years together, 
the wooden rafters and sods) are roofed withjand are continually increased by the snow- 
the horns of the sea-unicorn, clay, and seal-| water, (which being sometimes mixed with 
skins. |earth and stones,) their prodigious magnitude 
The land stretches in a north-westerly di-|cannot be wondered at. 
rection, towards America, and is bordered with| Those who have seen the glaciersof Swit- 
numerous clusters of small islands. Here|zerland, or the Tyrol, or even read descrip- 
and there, upright stones with projecting|tions of them, will not be at a loss to con- 
arms are said to be found, which look like our|ceive how such immense pieces of ice may 
road guides. Fear has also coloured them|be loosened from the cavities in which they 
white, and given rise to the fable of the gi-|are formed. ‘The chasms in them are occa- 
gantic Kablunak, (European) standing on a|sioned by the ice thawing underneath and 
inountain, to whom passengers offer upa piece|freezing again during the winter. A large 
of whalebone. quantity of air is consequently enclosed, 
The southern part of Greenland, which is|which when expanded by the heats of the 
likewise uninhabited by Europeans, is better|summer, bursts the exterior covering, with 
known than the extreme north. In the aut-\a terrible explosion, and a concussion aptly 
umn of 1723, Mr. Egede undertook a voyage|denominated an ice-quake, so vehement that 
of discovery thither. In the year 1749 and|casual passengers are forced to sit down in 
52, a traveller in the pay of the Greenlandjorder not to be thrown off their legs. On 
company, went on several trading expeditions:|such occasions, not only earth, wood, and 
during the last of which he spent two sum-|stones, but even the bodies of men and ani- 
mers and one winter in the south. Very lit-}mals which had been embosomed in the ice, 
tle is known concerning the particulars of his}are vumited forth, and large masses roll down 
journey, and the account must depend on the|intothe valleys beneath, frequently covering 
relations of the Greenlanders living in those} whole meadows. 
parts, a number of whom pay a yearly visit to} Some conception may be formed of the 
to the north. size of these masses from the description of 
The Greenland hills are generally so lofty|the Rheinwald glacier, which at the same 
that the snow on their summit seldom thaws,|time illustrates the nature of the ice-blink. 
and what melts in the daytime is congealed|This glacier is said to be four miles long and 
during the night. They also abound in deep) two broad, and between several handred and 
chasms, into which the sun-beams seldom orja thousand fathoms in height. It consists 
or never enter. Besides, even in the most/entirely of masses of pure ice, precipitated 
precipitous mountains their are occasional from the mountains, and ranged side by side 
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in perpendicular columns. Towards the 
western extremity issues a turbid stream, 
which soon disappears again uuder the ice.— 
On the east side, a magnificent cavern opens 
far into the glacier. ‘The neighbouring vil- 
lagers say, that four miles from its month it 
is stiil high enough to admit of a man’s stand- 
ing upright in it. A rivulet of crystal water 
discharges itself though this channel. 

If such stupendous masses are precipitated 
from the hills of Switzerland, it is little won- 
der that the arctic seas of Greenland should 
be crowded with huge mountains of floating 
ice. ‘The highest summits of the Cordilleras, 
which lie directly under the Equator, are co- 
vered with perpetual ice and snow. It has 
however been too hastily concluded, that the 
line of congelation, which in hot climates is 
thirteen thousand three hundred and eighty 
feet above the level of the sea, gradually 
lowers itself towards tle poles, till within the 
polar circle, it coincides with the surface of 
the earth. Ocular demonstration disproves 
this. Greenlanders inhabit as far north, as 
75°, and Europeans have settlements in lat. 
71°. On the highest Greenland mountains, 
which though not as high as Chimborazo, 
have yet an elevation of at least six thousand 
feet, rain is more frequent than snow during 
the summer months, and even the snow which 
descends is quickly melted. 

The soils of this country afford little scope 
for description. They are in general ex- 
tremely scanty and shallow. The country 
round Godhaab principally consists of clay, 
sand, orturf. ‘Ihe clay is pale blue, and very 
sandy and sterile. In other tracts a light 
grey mar! prevails, which is intermixed with 
mica, and stands the fire. There is also 
found a very fine and light micaceous sand, 
yreasy to the touch, and a fine white pearl 
sand filled with black and red crystals of gar- 
net, and uncommonly hard. Most of the 
sand in the country is grey or brown and full 
of stones: when manured, it will support 
vegetation. 

urf is found in all the marshes, mixed 
with black mould, sand, and gravel, and is 
not good for firing. ‘The proper turf is an 
aggregate of vegetable matter, as roots, with- 
ered mosses, grass, putrid wood, and also 
bones; and is found in low lands, on a bed of 
sand or on a solid rock. A kind of shell fish 
are sprinkled amongst its layers, not met with 
any where else in the country, deposited 
probably by some former inundation of the 
sea. This turf-ground probably owes its for- 
mation to light earth and grass washed off by 
the rain from the adjacent mountains. The 
best sort grows on the highest ridges of the 
little desert islands and bare cliffs, where a 
multitude of birds make their reost in the 
night anc deposit their cegs. Their ordure 
mixed with earth blown thither by the wind 
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furnishes a soil for moss and grass, which 
augmented by feathers, muscles, and bones, 
easily discernable in the mass, form a tena- 
cious covering of turf, twoor three feet thick, 
‘his overspreads the summits of the rocks, 
and has buried a stone beacon by the sailors 
of former times. It is called kupp-turf.— 
Owing to the tough roots it contains, it 1s dif- 
ficult to cut through it, but it burns with a 
bright flame, and gives out a considerable 
heat. 

Grass is found not only on boggy, sandy, or 
turf land, where itis commonly very poor 
and diminutive, but also in clefts of rocks 
filled with earth, and particularly near human 
habitations, where it growns very juxuriant- 
ly. One species, (Agrostis arundinacea,) 
much resembles the reed, but hasa more 
slender stalk, and the Greenlanders twist very 
neat baskets of it. Another kind, less com- 
mon, (Elymus arenarius,) grows near build- 
ings, cna bottom of sand and gravel, and be- 
tween stones, with Jong broad leaves, and a 
stalk upwards of a yard jong. Its spike re- 
sembles that of wheat, and is often six in- 
ches in length. The grains are like oats, 
but owing to the shortness of the summer, 
they seldom come to maturity. ‘The Green- 
landers make use of this grass to line their 
shoes and boots. 

Several trials have been made to grow oats 
and barley. ‘They send up as high a blade as 
in other countries, but seldom come into ear, 
and are in the very warmest situations pre- 
vented from ripening by the night frosts. 

The gardens cannot be very productive, as 
no seed can be sown till the middle of June. 
Even then the soil is frozen at a little depth 
below the surface, and m September the 
frost recommences. Every thing must then 
be taken out of the earth, and laid up to 
keep, except chives, which will endure the 
winter. Salad and cabbage will not bear 
transplanting, and remain very small. Rad- 
ishes thrives as well asin Europe. The 
black radishes are small, and turnips seldom 
exceed a pigeon’s eg in size, but they may 
be eaten with greens, and have an excellent 
taste. This is all that can be reared in the 
gardens, nor will they produce even this, un- 
less they are screened from the north wind 
and the spray of the sea water. 

The most plentiful production of this coun- 
try is moss, which grows in great plenty, and 
of many different kinds. One species (the 
Sphagnum or bog-moss,) is like a thick - oft 
furor fleece; the Greenlanders stop up the 
chinks of their houses with it, and use it as 
Enropeans do waste paper. Another kind 
has filaments a span long, which adhere to- 
gether like some sorts of fungi. This serves 
them for tinder, and for wick to their lamps. 

There are several varieties of low under- 
wood, where the rein-deer find pasture, and 
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which the natives use for kindling fires. The | depths are the receptacle, not only of grass 
Azalea is a beautiful creeping shrub with a jand sea-weed, such as is sometimes rent by a 
profusion of red flowers. Several berry-bear-| tempest from its native rock and cast upon the 
ing shrubs also occur, as the bilberry and | strand, but of large trees, like those in which 
cranberry. ‘he crow or crake-berry, (Em-| the lines of fishermen are often entangled, 
petrum nigrum,) is a low earth-like plant,|and bring up with them broken branehes that 
with small oblong leaves, and flesh-coloured | have hitherto served only to grace the cabi- 












flowers which produce black juicy berries, not | 


ungrateful to the palate. 
abundance. 
and much resembling this, bears violet bell- 
shaped flowers without berries. The cloud- 
berry, (Rubus Cham@morus,) never comes to| 
maturity. The leaf and fruit is mueh like | 
the mulberry, only the berry is yellow. The, 
stalk is a finger’s length, and the flower has 
four while petals. This plant grows only in) 
northern climates, and its berries are packed | 
up in smal] vessels for exportation. ‘They| 
are a great delicacy, and an excellent remedy | 
for the scurvy, 

The Greenlanders eagerly collect all these | 
fruits, particularly the crake-berries, whici| 
keep through the winter under the snow. | 


‘They do not however set any value upon the 


It grows here in 


jiniper-berry, which grows here far larger 


than in Europe, theigh the bush itself trails 
on the earth. Besides the shrubs already| 
mentioned, several species of Willows find «| 
nourishment, but are obliged by the cold to} 
creep like broom along the ground. Nor do| 
the bitches, which are of a dwarf kind with! 
small indented leaves, mount any higher. | 
But in the fiords, where warmth is stronger} 
and invre lasting, these trees and the ejders| 
which overhang the brooks, grow to the} 
height of a man, and have a stem three 
inches thick. Their crookedness, however, | 
which makes it impossible to bind them in| 
faggots for loading, and the uature of the 
wood itself, being unadapted for combustion, | 
render it, notwithstanding its abundance, of| 
little service for fire-wood, and recourse must 
be had to turf, drift-wood, or coa) imported | 
from other countries. 

Very few of the productions of the sea have 
come under human observation, but why may| 
they not be as numerous as those of the land, | 
and as useful, if our knowledge of them were | 
less limited? It is long since the observa-| 
tion was first made, that the depths of ocean 
are as diversified as the upper land; that! 
there also nature sports in an interchange of| 
hill and valley and wide extended champaign. | 
Islands and cliffs are but the emerging sum-| 
inits of mountains whose bases dive towards] 


Another plant, the Andromeda, | 


nets of naturalists, but are doubtless intended 
to answer some purpose of higher utility? 
Probably they are the food of innumerable sea- 
monsters, Which seldom or never make their 
appearance on the surface. ‘The smallest and 
most tender sea-weeds, whieh grow near the 
strand, are filled with a number of animaleule 
which have eaten through them, and the 
larger species, which are ejected trom a con- 
siderable depth in the sea, are bitten and bored 
through in various ways. 

Having given a general account of the 
manners and character of the inhabitants of 
these northern climes, it will be proper to re- 
turn to the history of the progress of the Fury 
and Hecla. 

“ At daylight on the Ist of September, says 
Captain Parry, we found ourselves within 
three or four hundred yards of the rocks on 
the eastern side of Winter Island, the sound- 
ings having gradually decreased to eleven 
fathoms. Had it remained dark an hour lon- 
ger the Fury would in all probability have 
gone on shore ; but happily the ice was slack 
enough to allow us to warp clear of danger 
soon atter day-break. ‘lhe Hecla had in the 
mean time been drifted round Cape Fisher, 
aud several miles to the westward towards 
fsyon Inlet, in which direction the Fury was 
also carried in theafternoon. The wind now 
setting in easterly, both ships drove with the 
ice up the mlet, and on the 4th were abreast 


‘of Safety Cove, though fortunately on the 


western side, clear of the dangers of the Bay 
of Shoals. A light breeze then springing up 
from-the north-west, we again began to move 
down the inlet; and on the evening of the 
6th, after making a little pregress with the 


'sails in the course of the last two days, were 


once more met by an easterly breeze off Cape 
Ndwards, the ice being still as closely packed 
as possible. The young ice also began at 
times to annoy us, by forniing to a considera- 
ble thickness at night, so as to cement the 
larger masses strongly together. ‘The wea- 
ther now became chilly immediately after 
sunset, and we considered it rather a pre- 
inature decrease of temperature in this lati- 
tude, when the thermometer was observed to 


the central recesses of the earth. The higher|fall to 24° on the morning of the 3Ist of 


. . . | —" 
and steeper the shore of any continent is, the} August. 


deeper is the sea which -washes it. The 


A very unusnal deposition of dew 
took place every evening about this season, 


Plummet, which at one time brings up mud|immediately after the sun had set, and was 
and slime, at another different kinds of sand, | in an hour or two converted into hoar frost. 


isa plain indication that the bottem of the sea | 


“In the afternoon of the 6th I was much 


is also composed of a variety of soils. Isthere| pained at being informed by telegraph from 
not then a high probablity that those secret|the Hecla, that Mr. Fife, Greenland Master 
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of that ship, had just expired, an event which] however, the ice continued to drive to the 
for some days pust there had been but too|southward, and, by some means or other, the 
much reason to apprehend; the scurvy hav-|ships once more closed each other. It was 
ing within the last three weeks continued to| now observable, as on a former occasion in 
increase considerably upon him. It is proper| this neighbourhood, that the ice did not carry 
for me, however, both in justice to the medi-|the ships in the direction opposite to the 
cal officers under whose skilful and humane! wind, but much more towards Southampton 
care he was placed, and to the means with! Island : so that on the 14th we were once 
which we were in this way so liberally sup-|médre off Fife Rock, and had, by great exer- 
plied, to state that during a part of that time) tions in warping, nearly rejoined the Hecla. 
Mr. Fife had taken so great a dislike to the} We now also observed a dark water-sky to the 
various anti-scorbutics which were adininis-| eastward, which assured us that a clear sea 
tered to him, that he could seldom be induced! could be at no great distance in that direction. 
to use any of them. The disease, in conse-|On the following day, when the ships had 
quence, reduced him to a state of extreme closed each other within a mile, we could see 
debility, which at length carried him off al-|the clear water from the mast-head, and the 
most without pain. The Hecla being at the| Hecla cuuld now have been easily extricated. 
time closely beset, and in a situation of great|Such however are the sudden changes that 
danger among the shoals off Winter Island. | take place in this precarious navigation, that 
Captain Lyon caused the remains of the de-|not long afterwards the Fury was quite at 
ceased to be committed to the sea with all! liberty to sail out of the ice, while the Hecla 
the solemnity whieh circumstances would! was now, in her turn, so immoveably set fast, 
permit. I cannot close this melancholy no-|and even cemented between several very 
tice without expressing my most sincere re-| heavy masses, that no power that could beap- 
gret, to which | may venture to add that of| plied was sufficient to move her an inch. In 
Captain Lyon and the other officers, for the} tiis situation she remained all the 16th, with- 
loss of this very deserving individual, whose out our bemg able to afford her any assistance; 
qualities as a seaman and navigator, had it and the frost being now rather severe at 
pleased God to spare his life, would have ren-|night, we began to consider it not improbable 
dered him an ornament to the naval service,|that we might yet be detained for another 
into which he was to have been adinitted asa, winter. We were perhaps indeed indebted 
Master on the return of the ships to England. | for our escape to a strong westerly, breeze 
Mr. Crawford, the mate of the Fury, was ap-| which blew for several hours on the 17th, 
pointed, for the present, to act as Master of| when, the ice being sufficiently close to allow 
the Hecla im the room of Mr. life. |our men to walk to the assistance of the Hecla, 
“In the night of the 6th, the ships which| we succeeded, after seven hours’ hard: la- 
had before nearly closed each other, were|bour, in forcing her into clear water, when all 
again separated to the distance of several|sail was made to the eastward, and our course 
miles, though no motion was perceptible in! sliaped for the Trinity Islands in a perfectly 
the masses of ice about them. The Hecla|open sea. 
was now carried towards Winter Island, and! “We thus finally made escape from 
the Fury up Lyon Inlet, so that on the Uth/ the ice after having been alm imimoveably 
we had reached the islands off [ive hawser| beset in it for twenty-four days out of the last 
Bay within three-quarters of a mile, where|twenty-six, in the course of which time the 
the Hecla was barely visible from the mast|ships had been taken over no less than one 
head. On the evening of the 11th, however,|tundred and forty leagues of ground, gene- 
the wind at length began to treshen from the| rally very close to the shore, and always un- 
north-west, when the ice alwost immediately |able to do any thing towards effecting their 
commenced driving down the inlet at the rate|escape from danger. When it is considered 








of a mile an hour, carrying the Fury with it 
and within half a mile of the rocks, the whole 
way down to Cape Martineau, but keeping 
her in deep water. In the mean time the 
Hecla had been swept into much more dan- 
gerous situations, passing alung the east and 
south sides of W inter Island ; and after driving 
nearly up to Five-hawser Bay, being carried 
near some dangerous shoals about Cape Ed- 
wards, where Captain Lyon expected every 
other tide that she would take the ground. 
Indeed for the last ten or twelve days the si- 
tuation of the Hecla had been one of imminent 
danger, and every exertion toremove her from 
it had proved unavailing. From tuis time, 


a 





that, to have taken ground in this situation, 
with strong and high tides keeping the ice in 
constant motion, must have almost involved 
the certain loss of the ships, and without the 
possibility of one offering assistance to the 
other, we cannot bat consider this as one of 
the most providentia] escapes it has ever been 
our lot to experience.” 

Captain Lyon, speaking ef the Esquimaux 
says, ‘the Esquimaux whom he had seen at 
Winter Island and Igloolik, comp ised near'y 
all the inhabitants of the north-east coast of 
America, from the Wager River to our sé- 
cond winter quarters, and as they were all 
related by blood or marriage, | may speak o! 
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them as onetribe. They may more properly|form was spoiled bp labour. The fingers 
be termed a small than even a middle-sized|were short but not taper, and the palm was 
race. For though in some few instances, and |disproportionately broad. The hands of the 
in particular families, the men are tall and | natives whom we met in Hudson's Strait were 
stout, yet the greater portion of the tribe are certainly far better shaped. The skin in both 
beneath the standard of what in Europe would |sexes appeared to be quite smooth, being unc- 
be called small men 

















five feet nine inches and three quarters in 
height; the shor*st only four feet ten inch- 
es; and the highest woman was five feet six 
inches, while the smallest was four feet eight 
inches only; between these, of course, there 
were intermediate sizes, all, however, incli- 
ning to the lowest scale. Evenin the young 
and strong men the muscles are not clearly 
defined, but are smoothly covered, as in the 
limbs of women; and though when dressed 
they appear stout well-set people, yet, taking 
them in a body, their figures when uncovered 
are rath r weak than otherwise. There is a 
remarkable contradiction in the form of the 
most robust, which is, that however promi- 
nent and well shaped the chest may be, the 
neck is small, weak, and often shrivelled. 
They all stand well on their feet, walking 
erect and freely, with the toes rather turned 
inwards, and the legs slightly bowed. Their 
bodily strength isnot so great as might be ex- 
pected in people who, from their infancy, are 
brought up in hardy living and labour. O: 
this [ had sufficient proof, by matching our 
people with Esquimaux of equal sizes to lift 
weights, and it invariably happened that bur- 
thens, which were raised with facility by our 
people, could scarcely be lifted by the natives. 
They are active wrestlers among themselve , 
but can neither ran nor jump. Hardy and 
patient of fatigue, yet, for persons brought up 
in so severe a climate, they bear the cold 


with less indifference than I should have ex- 


pected, 
est degree inclined to corpulency, although 
pot-bellies are universal. ‘The females have 
a tendency, perhaps from their sedentary 
habits, to grow fat. Their plumpness, how- 
ever, does not seem wholesome, but more 





The tallest I saw was|tious, and unpleasantly cold to the touch. 


Contrary to its outward show of fineness, it 
was,.even in the females, very tough. The 
complexion of the Esquimaux, when clearly 
shown by a previous washing, is not darker 
that of a Portuguese, and such parts of the 
body as are constantly covered do not fall 
short in fairness to the generality of the na- 
tives of the Mediterranean. A very fine 
healthy blush tinges the cheek of females and 
young chil’ren, but the men are more incli- 
ued toa s.Jiow complexion. The features of 
the face are diversified in an extraordinary 
manner, yet, like the Jews, they have, even 
when their countenances are shaped like Eu- 
ropeans, an expression altogether peculiar. 
Th s may be attributed tothe remarkable for- 
mation of the eye, which isin allalike. The 
innér curner points Cownwards, like that of a 





Few emongst them are in the slight-| 


Chinese, and the carunculus lachrymalis, 
which in Europeans is exposed, is covered by 
a membrane which passes over it vertically. 
The skin over the upper part of the nose, be- 
tween the eycs, is frequently, particularly in 
the women, stretched as tight as the covering 
ofa drum. The eyes are small and black, ex- 
pressive and spirkling when animated, and in 
|,08t infants and afew young girls really 
|very beautiful. Even in middle aged, or in- 
deed young persons, the corner of the oye is 
jmarked by that dreadful figure, the crow’s 
foot; but in old people the wrinkles are so 
abundant, as to cover the temples, and tostray 
\down the cheek to a degree we never see in 
Europe. Another peculiarity, though not so 
evident in all faces, is the prominence of the 
cheek bones, which frequently presents so 
flat a surface, as to give the women in partic- 
ular the appearance of having faces as broad 
jasthey are long. It is in consequence of this 


properly may be called bloated, and that only | form, that the noses of such as are full faced 


on particular parts of the body. 

“The neck and shoulders of the young wo- 
men are generally in good, though large, pro- 
portion; and the arm and wrist are sometimes 
handsome. ‘The feet of both sexes are small 
and neat, well joined at the ankle, and free 
from blemishes. The women, from the pe- 
culiar form of their boots, of which I shall soon 
have occasion to speak, have a gait like that 
of a Muscovy duck, and they run unlike any 
creature | ever saw, with their legs spread 
out and toes turned in, so as to avoid being 
tripped up by their boots. For some time I 
was inclined to fancy that the hands of these 
people were small and well shaped, but latter- 
ly I changed my opinion, and it was evident, 
from repeated observations, that the origina! 


are literally buried between the projections, 
and one of our chief belles was so remarkable 
in this way, that a ruler, when placed from 
cheek to cheek, would not touch the nose! 
In some families, where both parents had oval 
faces, the children all resembled them; and 
about a sixth part of the people we saw had 
bigh Roman noses, and an expression ofcoun- 
tenance, excepting always the eyes, which 
seemed of a different race. The other, and 
far the largest portion of the tribe, are broad 
and nearly round vizaged. The mouth is 
generally kept open, witha kind of idiotic ex- 
pression, so that the teeth of either jaw are 
generally shown. The lips are rather prom- 





ineut, and I think, if any difference at all ex- 
ists, that in the men the lower, and in the 
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woman the upper lip is the largest. ‘T'he 
mouths are large, yet have a very wholesome 
appearance. ‘T'he teeth are strong, and deep- 
ly fixed in the gums. They are formed like 
rounded iyory pegs, and are as flat ou the up- 
per end as if filed down. 
them worn quite even with the gums, and it 
is rarely that any are decayed. The chin is 
small and peaked, and what we call a double 
chin is rare, the skin generally collapsing in 
fat people, instead of forming ina roll The 
beards of the men are scanty, but few instances 
occurring of the chin being entirely covered. 
The mustaches are more thick. The hair of 
both sexes is straight, coarse, and of a raver 
black. In infants it has, fora few years, a 
shade ofbrown. Gn the bodies of adults there 
is but little hair, in fact, some are totally des- 
titute of it. 

* The costume ofthe people, continues Capt. 
Lyon, differs very much from that of the Hud- 
son’s Strait savages, though an equal degree 
of neatness and ingqpuity is displayed in the 
work ofeach. The clothes of both sexes are 
principally composed of fine and well prepa- 
red rein-dver pelts; the skins of bears, seals, 
wolves, foxes, and marmottes, are also used. 
The seal skins are seldom employed for any 
part of the dress, except boots and shoes, as 
being more capable of resisting water, and of 
far greater durability than other leather. 

* The general winter dress of the men isan 
ample outer coat of deer-skin, having no open- 
ing in front, and a large hood, which isdrawn 
over the head at pleasure. This hood is in- 
variably bordered with white fur from the 
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Old people have} 







_— sleeves ; this, from its size, is more fre- 
quently used asa blanket; aud | but once 
saw it-~worn by a man at the ship, although 
the women. throw it over their shoulders to 
shelter themseives and children while sitting 
on the sledge, 

“ The trowsers, which are tightly cied round 
the loins, have no waistbands, but depend en- 
itirely by the drawing-strings; they are gen- 
erally of deer-skin, and ornamented in the 
same manner as the coats. One of the most 
favourite patterns is an arrangement of the 
skins of the deers’ legs, so as to form very 
pretty stripes. As with the jackets, there are 
'two pair of these indispensables, reaching no 
lower than the knee-cap, which is a cause of 
great distress in cold weather; as that part is 
frequently severely frost bitten: yet with all 
their experience of this bad contrivance, they 
will not add an inch to the established length. 

“The boots reach to the bottoin of the 
breeches, which hang loosely over them. In 
these, as in other parts of the dress, are many 
varieties of colour, material, and pattein; yet 
in shape they never vary. The general win- 
ter boots are of deer skin, one having the hair 
next the leg, and the other with the far on the 
outside. A pair of soft slippers of the same 
kind are wern between the two pair of boots, 
und eutstde of all a strong seal-skin shoe is 
pulled to the height of the ankle, where it is 
tightly secured by a drawing string. For 
hunting excursions, or in summer when the 
country is thawed, one pair of boots only is 
worn. They are of seal-skin, and so well 





sewed and prepared without the hair, that al- 


thighs of the deer, and thus presents a lively | though completely saturated, they allow no 


contrast to the dark face which it encircles 


The front, or belly part of the coat, is cut off 


equare with the upper part of the thighs; but 
behind it is formed intoa broad skirt, rounded 
at the lower end, which reaches to within a 
few inches of the ground. The lower edges 


and tails of these dresses are in some cases} 


bordered with bands of fur of an opposite col- 
our to the body, and it is a favorite ornament 
to hang a fringe of little strips of skin beneath 
the berder. ‘These embellishments give a 
very pleasing appearance to the dress. [tis 
customary, in blewing weather, to tie a picce 
of skin or cord tight round the waist of the 
coast; butin other cases the dress hangs 
loose. Within the covering I have just de- 
scribed is another of precisely the same form ; 
but though destitute of ornaments of leather, 
it has frequently little strings of beads hang- 
ing to it from the shoulders or small of the 
back. This dress is of thinner skin, and acts 
asa shirt, the hairy part being placed next 
the body: it is the in-doors habit. When 
walking, the tail is tied up by two strings to 
the back, so that it may not incommode the 
legs. Besides these twocoats, they have also 
a large cloak, or, in fact, an open deer-skin, 


| water to pass through them. 





The soles are 
‘generally of the tough hide of the walrus, or 
jot the large seal called Ooghioo, so that the 
\feet are well protected in welking over rough 
|ground. ‘Slippers are sometimes worn oul- 
iside. In both cases the boots are tightly fast- 
|ened round the instep with a throng of leath- 
er. ‘The mittens in common use are of deer- 
skin, with the hair inside; but in fact every 
| kind of skin is used for them. They are ex- 
‘tremely comfortable when dry, but if once 
'wetted and frozen again, in winter afford as 
little protection to the hand as a case of ice 
would do. In summer, and in fishing, excel- 
lent seal-skin mittens are used, and have the 





which I have just spoken. At Igloolik, on 
our first arrival, we found a few pair of fing- 
ered gloves, very neatly made. . ‘The dresses 
I have just described are chiefly used in wint- 
er. During the summer it is customary to 
wear coat, boots, and even breeches, compos- 
ed of the prepared skins of ducks, with the 
feathers next the body. These are comforta- 
ble, light, and easily prepared. When we 
first became acquainted with the different 
parties of natives, and before they had receiv- 








same power of resisting water as the boots of 
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ed presents from us, we found that the few|being open; into this they are pushed, when a 
ornaments in their possession were worn by |string or twoclosesallupagain. A cap forms 
the men. ‘These were some bandeaus which'an indispensible part of the equipment, and is 
encircled the head, and were composed of| generally of some fantastical shape: the skin 
various coloured leather, plaited in a Mosaic |of a fawn’s head is a favourite material in the 
pattern, and in some cases having human hair| composition, and is sometimes seen with the 
woven in them as a contrast to the white/edrs perfect; the nose and holes tor the eyes 
skins. From the lower edge foxes’ teeth hung|lying along the crown of the wearer’s head, 
suspended, arranged as a fringe across the! which, in consequence, looks like that of the 
forehead. In different parts of the hair sever-|animal. Although by necessity and habit an 
al wore a musk-ox tooth, a small ivory figure, extremely dirty people, the Esquimaux appear 
or the bone of some small animal. ifully aware of the truth of a well-known say- 
The clothing of the women is of the same|ing, and practically shown that “a stitch in 
materials as that of the men, but in shape, al-|time” does wonders ; for, howeverold or worn 
most every part is different from the male|their dresses may be, it is rarely that ragged 
dress. An inner jacket is worn next the skin,|clothes are seen. 
and the fur of the other is outside. This hind; Our woollen jackets, shirts, or stockings, 
flap or tail is of the form before described, but} were very much esteemed ; and though not a 
there is alsoa small flap in front, exte nding ‘tenth part so warm as the skin coverings, yet 
about half way down the thigh. The conts| ‘always had the credit with the Esquimanx of 
have each an immense hood, which, as well| being much more comfortable than those ; the 
as covering the head, answers the purpose of| poor creatures, who wore them generally out- 
a child’s cradle fur two or three years after|side their proper dresses, ascribing all the 
the birth of an infant. This is called ama-oo-| warmth they felt to the Kabloona cloth, In 
ta, and is the same as the amaut of Crantz.—|this way I have seen a thin cotton shirt placed 
In order to keep the burthen of the child from|over two coats, while the happy wearer ex- 
drawing the dress tight across the throat, a|claimed with delight that “ it made him quite 
contrivance, im a great measure resembling |hot.” 
the sling of a solidier’s knapsack, is affixed to| The wind being favourable, the ship ran 
the collar or neck part, whence it passes be-|through Hadson’s Strait, and on the twenty- 
neath the ama-oo-ta crosses, and being brought) third they took their finai departure, passing 
under the arms, is secured on each side the| Button’s Isles. During their passage acres 
breast by a wooden button. ‘The shoulders of|the Atlantic the Aurora Borealis were gener- 
the women’s coat have a wide bag-like space,|ally seen every night. On one occasion they 
for which we were long unable to account;/Wwere so brilliant as to cast shadows on the 
but it was at length ascertained to be for the| deck. 
purpose of facilitating the removal of the chil dl A solan._ goose was seen on the seventh of 
from the hoed round the breast without taking \October, and as the ships approached the 
it out of the jacket. |Orkneys several more of these birds were seen 
“When a girdle is worn round the waist, |‘l'‘he appearance of other vessels, indicative of 
it answers the double purpose of comfort and ithe prospect of soon obtaining intercourse with 
ornament; being frequent!y composed of some|those from whom they had been now separa- 
valuable trinkets, such as foxes’ bones, those|ted for seven and twenty months, excited in 
of the kablecaghioo, or sometimes of the ears/all the most cheering feelings. 
of deer, which hang in pairs to the number of| The breeze increasing to a fresh gale from 
twenty or thirty, and are trophies of the skill) the southward in the course of the night, with 
of the hunter, to whom the wearer is allied.|a heavy sea from the same quarter, rendering 
The inexpressibles of the women are of the|it impossible to make any progress in that di- 
same form as those of the men, but they are not|rection, they put into Lerwick in the Shet- 
ornamented by the same curious arrangement|land Islands, to procure refreshments and 
of colours ; the front part is generally of white,;await a change of wind, and on the 10th at 
and the back of fur. ‘I'he manner of securing| ten in the morning anchored there, where they 
them at the waist is also the same; but the|were immediately visited by a great number 
draw ing-strings are of much greater length,|of the inhabitants, anxious to greet them on 
being suffered to hang down by one side, and|their return to their native country. 
their ends are frequently ornamented w ith| On the first information of their arrival the 
some pendant jewel, such as a grinder or two| bells of Lerwick were set ringing, the inhab- 
of the musk-ox, a piece of carved ivory, a smal] /itants flocked from every part of the country 
ball of wood, or a perforated stone. 'to express their joy, and the town was at night 
“Children have no kind of clothing, but lie| illuminated as if each individual had a brother 
naked in their mother’s hoods until two or|or a son among the crew. On the 12th, being 
three years of age, when they are stuffed into| Sunday, the officers and men of both ships at- 
alittle dress, generally of fawn-skin, which| tended divine service on shore, when the wor- 
has jacket and breeches in one, the back part! thy minister, the Reverend Mr. Menzies, who 
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was before well known tofmany, offered up in|interested in the accomplishment of this long- 
the most solemp and impressive manner a ‘sought object, a degree of encouragement 
thanksgiving for their safe return. | which the oP nga ae senrony have 
On the 13th, a breeze springing up from|experienced before. And although there can 
the northward, they took leave of their khadlhe ne.douhe, that the various changes of wind 
and hospitable friends, deeply sensible of the|and tide would occasionally block up with ice 
cordial and affectionate reception they expe-|the shores surveyed by Captain Franklin, yet 
rienced. On the 16th, a oes off Whitby, the open water that a pc cand is a te 
Captain Parry went on shore, accompanied that the ice hasa or ani gle. apg to move 
by Mr. Fisher the astronomer, and after re-|in: and I cannot, therefore, but entertain a 
cahiag tive cordial greetings of a great num-|very confident hope that if a ship could once 
ber of the worthy inhabitants of Whitby, who|he got upon that coast, she might, by pati- 
had assembled, set off for London and arrived |ence and perseverance, ultimately complete 
at the Admiralty on the evening of the 1&th.|the desired object. In becomes, therefore, a 
The ships, fier touching at — anny for/matter of ane ors aan Soe. to inquire 
ilots, arrived in the River Thames shortly|by what route a ship is most likely to reach 
pe che and were paid off at Deptford onjtaat part of the coast lately discovered and 
the 14th of November, 1823. surveyed by Captain Franklin. 
Notwithstanding the attempts of this voy-| « 1t is more than probable, that the obsta- 
age to discover a north-west passage were in-) clés which finally arrested our progress in the 
effectual, Captain Parry says that his convie-| Strait are to be mainly attributed to the cur- 
tions of the possibility are increased ; but that) rent which we found setting to the eastward, 
the opening must be found through Prince/through it; and which coincides with that 
Regent's Inlet, and that the passage will be! observed by Captain Franklin and by the 
into Behring’s Strait. He says, “ While the| Russians to the westward. This stream, in 
probability of the existence of the passage) finding its way out through the Strait, would 
has been greatly strengthed by the efforts of] undoubtedly have the effect of keeping the 
our various expeditions by land and sea, aS\ ice close home upon its western mouth, so as 
well as by those of the Russians about Icy) tg prevent the egress of a ship in that direc- 
Cape, the hope of its ultimate accomplish-\tion ; and I cannot help thinking that, on this 
ment has, notwithstanding our late failure,|account, the navigation of that Strait will 
received no inconsiderable encourageinent.—| sejdom if ever be practicable.” 
That the sea is sometimes navigable upon 
the northern shore of America is no longer a 
matter of speculation or conjecture, but 
stands recorded upon the authority, and tothe 
honour, of our distmguished countryman Cap- 
tain Franklin, and his brave companions. A 
single view of the drawings accompanying 
his description of their desolate shores, must 
at once convey to the minds of those who are 


The information which the second voyage 
of Captain Parry produced, although unsuc- 
cessful in accomplishing the great object in 
pursuit, induced the Government to make 
turther attempts; and accordingly in the 
succeeding spring vessels were again fitted 
ont, of which the following are the parti- 
‘ae 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Nor having received a proof sheet from the printer, we were unable to correct the 


mistake made in introducing the advertisement of the London publishers of the first two 


voyages of Captain Parry, which have appeared on the back of the title page of the reprint 


in the Library. 
Journals of Captain Parry. 


Atlantic. The account of the third and last 


The narrative of these two voyages was prepared from the published 
It is now republished for the first time on this side of the 


voyage of Captain Parry is given by us in 


the words of that enterprising navigator himself. Some details uninteresting to the general 


reader have been omitted. 
confidence, that no where else will be found, 


In conclusion, we may be allowed to believe, with some 


in the same space, as full and connected a 


narrative of the Voyages of Captain Parry, as the readers of the Library will have had in 


the last four numbers of the present volume. 


Epiror. 


Tue Fury and Hecla, which had been paid off! their perilous undertaking. Considerable im- 


in November 1823, was re-commissioned, and| 


to them was added the Griper, to be com- 
manded by Captain Lyon, which last, how- 
ever, was to take a different route, but to co- 
operate with Captain Parry by land, each 
taking a course which former lights and ex- 
perience pointed out as most likely to ensure 
success. It was intended that Captain Parry 
should endeavour to make the passage by the 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, which runs out of 
Lancaster Sound to the southward, towards 
Hudson’s Bay, and which was discovered by 
him in his second voyage; Captain Lyon was 
to land in Repulse Bay, leaving charge of the 
Griper to Lieutenant G. Dixon, and to pro- 
ceed over-land to the Copper-mine River ; 
whilst Captain Franklin was to explore by 
land the coast of the Artic Sea from Macken- 
zie’s River to Iey Cape. 

Every advantage was taken of the expe- 
rience obtained in the former voyages, and 


provements were made in the mode of warm- 
ing the vessels in their several departments ; 
and increased strength had been given to 
their bows by an additional casing of timber. 
Capstans upon a new construction were intro- 
duced, which promised less risk of injury 
than those formerly in use. The sails and 
cordage were all new, and of superior work- 
manship; while the stores of every descrip- 
tion were abundant, and applicable to every 
casualty that could occur. Modern publica- 
tions were added to the libraries, and nothing 
was neglected which might.afford amusement 
or information to the officers. “ The equip- 
ment of this expedition,” says Captain Par- 
ry, Was, in most respects, so similar to the 
last, that it will only be necessary to notice 
the few alterations and additions whieh ex- 
perience now led us to adopt. The princi- 
pal of these consisted in placing Sylvester’s 
warming stove, before described as so effec- 





nothing was omitted which could add to the 
comfort or secure the safety of the crews in| 


tual, in the very bottom of the ships’ holds, 
the whole being enclosed within a strong 
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bulk-head. The main or direct volume of|Lord Nugent, Lord Clinton, Sir Everard 
warm air escaped through a sliding brass re- Home, the Lord Mayor and family, the Right 
gister upon the lower-deck; while the flues|;Hon. W. W. Wynn and family, Mr. and 
which passed through the cabins of the offi-- Mrs. Hobhouse, Sir J. Yorke; Sir Henry, 
cers into that of the commander, were made Lady, and Miss Martin; Captain J. Frank- 
to run along the lower part of the floor, and lin, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 8. Whit- 
nearly close to the ships’ sides, which are bread, Esq. Sir Alexander and Lady Johns- 
usually the coldest parts. By this improved ton, Mrs. Admiral Hamilton, Captain and 
method, anincreased rapidity in the current) Mrs. Napier, Lieutenant-Colonel Ady, Cap- 
of air was produced, anc therefore an addi-tain and Mrs. Wilbraham, Mr. Alderman 
tional warmth to the cabins most distant from| Heygate and Lady; and a long list of others 
too numerons to mention. 


the stove. € 
Tne Hecla and Fury dropped down the river 


In the selection of provisions, our chief en-| 
deavour on this occasion was tovary as much | from Deptford on Saturday the 8th of May, 
as possible the kinds of meat, and to increase 1524. ‘The crew of the Griper gave three 
to the utinost extent our vegetables and anti-/cheers as she passed, which was answered by 
scorbutics. With this view a small quantity the Hecla’s crew. ‘The incident was interest- 
of salt beef was substituted for a part of the ing, inasmuch as, the Griper being to take out 
pork, and a much larger supply of newly-|the land expedition, the next intercourse ot 
corned beef was furnished. ‘The meats pre-'these brave men was expected to be in the 
served in tin consisted of beef, mutton, and) regions of desolation and cheerless misery. 
veal, some seasoned and some plain; a| Before giving an account of Captain Par- 
pound of preserved carrots or parsnips per ry’s movements, we must say something re- 
week for each man was substituted for a pint specting the fate of Captain Lyon, and the 
of gravy soup, and the supply of lemon-juice Griper. Suddenly, and unexpectedly, on the 
was increased by one-third. For the use of 10th of November 1824, the Griper, Captain 
the sick, some salmon and cream, preserved Lyon, ran into Portsmouth-narbour, (without 
in tin cases by Messrs. Morrison and Compa-|anchoring at Spithead,) with signals of dis- 
ny, were also furnished ; the pickles consisted dress flying, having narrowly escaped destruc- 
of onions, beet-root, and cabbage, which are tion in fruitless endeavours to get into Re- 
by far the best kinds. In order to make tle|pulse Bay. The ship appeared to have suf- 
most of our stowaze, binns were built for the fered dreadfully. She had reached to within 
pease and cocoa, in the store-rooin passages ; six hours sail of Repulse Bay, when a most 
and with the same view splil-pease were fur- tremendous gale caine on, hitherto unequalled 
nished, instead of whole ones. For the use of for severity in those seas, which continued for 
travelling-parties, we were supplied with a'several days with unabated fury; and after 
small-quantity of beef pemmican, made by the crew had suffered in a dreadful manner, 
pounding the meat witha certain portion of Captain Lyon was obliged to bear up for Eng- 
fat, as deseribed by Captain Franklin. \land to refit, the ship having lost all her an- 

To the list of instruments before furnished, 'chors and cables amongst the ice, besides hav- 
were edded an invariable pendulum, and se- ing been on shore and sustained damage in 
veral hygrometers en Mr. Daniell’s ingenious her bottom; her boats wereall stove in. We 
construction. Six chronometers were sup-jare happy to learn, however, that no lives 
plied by government to the Hecla,* and four were lost. 
to the Fury; but several of the makers, with| Captain Lyon the moment he arrived in 
their accustomed emulation, sent out watches! London, began to prepare a “ Brief Narrative 
on trial, making the Hecla’s whoie number! of an unsuccessful attempt, &c.” and within 
amount totwelye. - In addition to our former)a very few wecks it was published. The en- 
establishments, Lieutenant Henry Foster was terprising individuals whose arduous exer- 
appointed to the Hec!a, nominally as assistant-|tions and intense sufierings are recorded in 
surveyor, but in fact to perform the duties of this interesting volume, have the-most powcr- 
astronomer to the expedition, for which he ful claints on the gratitude of their country- 
was fully qualified. jmen; and, though they have been unsuccess- 

A very splendid and hospitable entertain-|ful in the principal object of the expedition, 
ment was given on board the Fury and Hecla/the skill and intrepidity of the gallant com- 
lving off Deptford dock-yard, by Captain|mander and his crew are not the less deserving 
Parry, on Tuesday, the 4th of May. The/of admiration. In a short preface, Captain 
most distinguished ofthe company present on Lyon details the object of the voyage, by 
this occasion were the Duke of Marlborough| stating the general belief, “that a western 
Ear) Bathurst, Lady Georgiana Bathurst, La-| portion of the Polar Sea lies at no great dis- 
dy Emily Bathurst, Lordand Lady Sidmouth, |tance across Melville Peninsula from Repulse 
od |Bay, and that all the Esquimaux agree in 

* One of these was Mr. Murray's Noe 816, which placing itat three days journey. should this 


gained one of the annual prizes of 3001. at the: Royal On- ‘ Rp. en . £ 
servatory, for its superior performance. be the case, of which no doubt seems to be 
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eyitertained, the water in question may be in- struck twice, and heeled very much, but fur- 
ferred to join that sea, which opens out from tunately did not sustain any damage. The 
the western mouth of the Strait of the Fury deviation of the compasses now became very 
and Heela, and the form of the peninsula may great, notwithstanding one had been fitted 
be tolerably imagined from the charts drawn) with Professor Barlow’s plate. Rain had fal- 
by the natives. A bight may therefore exist len incessantly during the last two days, and 
as far to the southward as Akkoolee, which is onthe 10th continued with fog until noon, 
the opposite shore from Repulse bay: and it when the sky cleared, and they made the Up- 
certainly would be an object of great inter- per savage Island, and, making fast to the larg- 
est to trace the connexion of its shores with est floe they had yet seen, remained until the 
Point Turn-again, at which Captain Franklin’s following noon. “ On this floe, as the weath- 
operations terminated.” Under this supposi- er was tolerably fine, we were enabled to 
tion, Captain Lyon was directed to winter in stretch lines for the purpose of drying clothes 
Repulse Bay; and in the spring of 1825 to &c. which was now very requisite, as, from 
proceed with a small party across Melville the continual wet weather we had experienc- 
Peninsula, and endeavour to trace the shores ed. the ship and every thing within her had 
of the Polar Sea as far as the above mention- become very damp.” 
ed Point. | Atday-light on the 12th the first Esquimaux 

The Griper, of 180 tons, and a crew of for- seen paddling very quietly towards them ; 
ty-one men, left Deptford on the 10th of June and hauling his canoe on the ice, began to 
1824, and joined her provision vessel, the Snap barter. From Captain Lyon’s knowledge of 
at the little nore. Before they reach Strom-|the language a conversation directly took 
ness in the Orkneys, where they did not arrive | place, and in about half an hour sixty more na- 
till the 30th, they were nearly shipwrecked. tives made their appearance in eight kajaks 
They here took in water and some provisions; and three omiaks, the latter with sails made 
and on the 3d of July sailed from Stromness,|ofthe intestines of the walrus. As usual, 
But it was soon discovered that the sailing) they began to raake free with many articles; 
qualities of the Griper were of the worst des-|and one fellow succeeded in picking the cap- 
cription; and, whilst steering their course} tain’s pocket of his handkerchief, for which he 
across the Atlantic, it was necessary she/received a box on the ear. The others tra- 
should be frequently taken in tow by her pro-|ded fairly, each woman producing her stores 
vision tender, the Snap. froma neat little skin bag, which was distin- 

On the Ist of August they fell in with their| guished by our men by the name of a reticule. 
first piece of ice, a small berg of about 70 feet} A new variety of comb was purchased, and 
and in.the evening they first discerned the|Captain Lyon procured a mirror composed of 
Labrador coast. On the 3d the stores were|abroad plate of black mica, so fitted intoa 
removed from the Snap, in a fog so dense,|leathern case as to be seen on either side.— 
“that the boats were directed backwards and | Some of the natives were admitted on board 
forwards, amongst loose ice, by the sound of|the Griper to see the poneys and pigs, at 
bells which were continued ringing.” “When| which they evinced signs of fear, particularly 
our stores were all on board,” says Captainjat the squeaking of the latter, and considered 
Lyon, “ we found her narrow decks complete-| them as two new species of tooktoo, (rein- 
ly crowded bythem. ‘The gangways, fore-|deer.) Captain Lyon purschased for a knife the 
castle, and abaft the mizen-masts, were filled| sail of a woman’s boat. It was nine feet five 
with casks, hawsers, whale-lines, and stream-| inches at the head, by only six feetat the foot 
cable, while on our straightened lower deck|and having a deep of thirteen feet. The gut 
we were obliged to place casks and other|of which it was composed was in four-inch 
storesin every partthat allotted to the ship-jbreadths, neatly sewed with thread of the 
company’s mess table; and even my cabin|same material; and the whole sail only weigh- 
hada quantity of things stowed away in it.—|ed three poundsthree quarters. Offthe North 
The launch was filled high above her gun-| Bluff another party was met with, and a fa- 
wales with various articles; and our chains|miliar intercourse took place. 
and waist were lumbered with spars, planks,} On the 14th, their progress was painfully 
sledges, wheels, &c. Our draft of water aft}slow, and they passed much closely-packed 
was now sixteen feet one inch, and forward jice. The temperature was 30° in the shade, 
fifteen feet ten inches.” and the fog froze thickly on the rigging. On 

On the 5th they made Cape resolution, the|the 15th the compasses were extremely slug- 
weather being very severe ; and Captain Ly-| ish, and the one fitted with the plate showed 
on declares, that even “ up to this period, we|as much deviation when the ship’s head was 
had, infact, experienced more severe and un-|to the eastward asany other. This caused 
pleasant weather than during our passage out}|much anxiety. On the 17th they made 
on the last voyage.” On the 8th, abreast of} Charles Island, and killed two walrusses in 
Saddleback and the Middle Savage Islands,|shoal water. Before the evening of the 19th 
and about five miles from the land, the Griper|they were within ten miles of Cape “— 
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holme, and the following afternoon of Diggesjown locks, originally platted, but so matted 


Island, the sea full of ice. ‘The very dull and 
bad sailing of the Griper continued; on the 
morning of the 22d, part of the mountains of 
Southampton Island were seen. 

On the 24th, Captain Lyon, accompanied 
by Mr. Kendal, landed for the purpose of ma- 
king observations. They saw some deer.— 
They returned on board in-the afternoon ; and 
the point on which they landed was named 
after Mr. Leyson, the assistant surgeon ; and 
the inlet between it and Cape Pembroke nain- 
ed after Mr. Evans, the purser of the Griper. 
On the 25th they made the high land at Pem- 
broke, the next day passed abreastofit. The 
compasses had now become quite useless, 
with the ship’s head southerly, and that in par- 
ticular to which the plate was fitted so power- 
less, that its north point stood wherever it was 
placed by the finger; but, with the head 
northerly, they all traversed again This, 
however, benefitted but little; for Captain 
Lyon says, “‘ as our rout lay to the south-west 
we were without other guidance than celestial 
bearings, which could not always be obtained. 

On the 27th they fell in with a native, who, 
as he approached, was observed, “seated on 


three inflated seal skins, connected most in- 
geniously by blown intestines, so that his ves- 
He was astride 
upon one skin, while another of a larger size 
was secured on each side of it, so that he was 
placed in a kind of hollow. His legs well fur- 
nished with seal-skin boots, were immersed 
nearly to the knees in water, and he rowed 
with a very slender soot-stained paddle of 
whalebone, which was secured to his boat by 
He exhibited some signs of fear ; 
but, some beads being given to him, he placed 
them with trembling fingers across a large 
bunch of hair which protruded from his fore- 
Captain Lyon afterwards landed with 
him; in hopes of obtaining sights for the in- 
struments, and was then joined by six others, 
who all appeared most miserable, having only 
They 
afterwards visited two tents, very small and 
full of holes, in which were five women and 
One of the women by her ap- 
pearance, could have been scarcely fifteen 
years of age; yet carried her own child, a 
stout boy at least twelve months old at her 
In one tent was a little piece of deal, 
about three inches in Jength, planed and paint- 
ed black on one side; and, with three bows 
made of many pieces, was all the wood in 
Knives, boarding-pikes, and 
many other articles, were distributed among 
Each man was dis- 
tinguished by an immense mass of hair, as 
large as the head of a child, rolled into a ball 
and projecting from the rise of the forehead, 
Captain Lyon caused one of these to be open- 
It consisted of six long strings of his 


sel was extremely buoyant. 


a thong. 


head. 


a piece of chipped flint for a knife. 


six children. 


back. 


their possession, 


these wretched beings. 


ed. 


with dirt, deer’s fur, &e. as to resemble a 
rough hair-tether. These extraordinary tress- 
es were bound tightly together at their base, 
and measured at ove four feet. 

On the 29th they again landed to. procure 
water, and found some Esquimaux graves. In 
the afternoon it blew a gale, and the ship was 
put under close reefed top-sails. Captain 
Lyon adds, astrong weather-tide rose so short 
and a high sea, that for three hours the ship 
was unmanageable, and pitched bowsprit-un- 
der every moment. We now found, that al- 
though with the head off this truly dangerous 
shore, we were nearing it rapidly, and driving 
boldly down onthe shoal. ‘To add, if possible 
to this distressing situation, the masts were 
expected to go every moment, and all hands 
were kept on deck in readiness. “Vhe tiller 
twice broke adrift, and two men were bruised. 
In the morning the wind came round and 
moderated froin south-west, witha turbulent 
short sea. ‘The deviation of the compasses 
now increased, and, with the lamentable sail- 
ing of the Griper, the strong tides, and bad 
weather, caused her situation to be most peril- 
ous, 

Capt. Lyon says, ‘‘as there was reason to 
fear the falling ofthe tide, which was from 12 
to 15 feet on this coast, and in that case the 
total destruction of the ship, I caused the long 
boat to be hoisted out, and, with the four 
smaller ones, to be stored to a certain extent 
with arms and provisions. The officers drew 
lots for their respective boats, and the ship's 


company were stationed to them. The long 
boat having been filled with stores which 


could not be put below, it became requisite 
to throw them overboard, as there was no 
room for them on our very small and crowi: 
ed decks, over which heavy seas were con: 
stantly sweeping. In making these prepara- 
tions for taking to the boats, it was evident 
to all, that the long-boat was the only one 
which had the slightest chance of living under 
the lee of the ship, should she be wrecked; 
but every man drew his lot with the greatest 
composure, although two of our boats would 
have been swamped the instant they were 
lowered. Yetsuch wasthe noble feeling 0 
those around me, that it was evident, had! 
ordered the boats in question to be mannet, 
their crews would have entered them with 
out a murmur. 

“In the afternoon, on the weather clearing 
a little, we discovereda low beach all arount 
astern of us, on which the surf was running 
to an awful height ; and it appeared evident 
that no human power could save us. Al 
three in the afternoon the tide had fallen 
twenty-two feet (only six feet more than we 
drew;)and the ship, having been lifted by 4 
tremendous sea, struck with great violent’ 





the whole length ofher keel. This we nat 
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PARRY’S VOYAGES IN 


rally conceived was the forerunner of her total 
wreck, aud we stood in readiness to take to 
the boats and endeavour to hang under her 
lee. She continued to strike with sufficient 
force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at 
intervals of a few minutes, whenever an un- 
usually heavy sea passed us ; and, as the wa- 
ter was so shallow, these might almost be call- 
ed breakers rather than waves, for each in 
passing burst with great force over our gang- 
ways; and, as every sea topped, our decks 
were continually, and frequently fiooded. All 
hands took a little refreshment, for some had 
scarcely been below for twenty-four hours, 
and I had not been in bed for three nights.— 
Although few or none ofushadany idea that 
we should survive the gale, we did not think 
that our comforts should be entirely neglected 
and an order was therefore given to the men 
to put on their best and warmest clothing, to 
enable them to support life as long as possible. 
Every man therefore, brought his bag on deck 
and dressed himself; and, in the fine athletic 
forms which stood before me, I did not see 
one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign of 
alarm. The officers each secured some use- 
ful instrument about them for the purpose of 
observation, although it was acknowledged 
by all, that not the slightest hope remained. 
As about six in the afternoon the rudder, 
which had received some very heavy blows, 
rose, and broke up the after-lookers ; and this 
was the last severe shock whichthe shipre- 
ceived. We found by the well that she made 
no water, and by dark she struck no more.— 
God was merciful to us; and the tide almost 
miraculously, fell no lower. At dark) heavy 
rain fell, but it was borne with patience; for it 
beat down the gale, and brought with ita light 
air from the northward. At nine in the even- 
ing the water had deepened to five fathoms. 
The ship kept off the ground all night, and 
our exhausted crew obtained some broken 
rest.” 
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ship (from her incapacities,) the officers and 
crew having suffered more hardships than on 
any previous voyage, the advanced stage of 
the season, with numerous other concomitant 
miseries, compelled Captain Lyon to consent 
that the ship should be got out of Hudson’s 
Straits jan extent of 800 miles of dangerous 
navigation ; which place they had scarcely 
cleared, whena southerly gale drove them up 
to Davis’s Straits, 150 miles to the southward 
of Resolption [sland. Providentially, a change 
of wind enabled them soon after to proceed on 
a southern passage homeward ; and the Gri- 
per arrived at Portsmouth in six weeks inthe 
state described. 

The Griper spoke several whalers, all of 
which has been unsuccessful in the fishery ; 
no ship had more than too fish, and many 
none whatever. From tlie master of the 
Phenix whaler, Captain Lyon heard that 
Captain Parry’sexpedition had been seen in 
the middle of August, in lat. 71° beset with 
ice. Onthe whole, the season has been 
more boisterous, and consequently the sea 
less clear, than it has been known for a num- 
ber of years. 


NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN PARRY’S 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Passage to the Whale-fish Islands, and re- 
moval of stores from the transport. En- 
ter the ice in Baffin’s Bay. Difficulties 
of penetrating to the westward. Quit 
the ice in Baffin’s Bay. Remarks on the 
obstructions encountered by the ships, and 
on the severity of the season. 


Durtne our passage across the Atlantic, and 
afterwards on our way up Davis’ Strait, we 
threw overboard daily a strong copper cylin- 
der, containing the usual papers, giving an 
account of our situation. We also took eve- 





The next morning they weighed their an- 
chors, and found that the best bower had lost 
a fluke, and that the others were uninjured. | 
This place, Captain Lyonadds, “in humble 
gratitude for our delivery, I named the bay 
of God's Mercy.” The latitude of it is 6%° 
39’ 48" N. longitude 86° 32’ W. 

_ There was at this moment no anchor left 
inthe ship. Notwithstanding, it was deter- 
mined, if possible, to winter about Chesterfield 
Inlet, or even tothe southward of that spot. 
[he persevering efforts ofall on board were 
accordingly directed to gain the American 
shore ; but finding that the ship got into the 
shallows of Hudson’s Bay, they were reluc- 
tantly compelled to edge away for Salisbury 
Island, still hoping that a few fine and favour- 
bledays would restore to thein their lost 
ground. At length the hopeless continuance 


ry opportunity afforded by light winds, to try 
the temperature of the sea at different depths, 
as compared with thatat the surface, of which 
an account will be given in another place, 

On the 12th, as we began to approach the 
meridian of Cape Farewell, we met, as usual, 
with flocks of sheerwaters, ( procellaria puf- 
finus,) which have received their popular 
name from the uniformity with which they 
are here seen. From the 12th tothe 16th, 
being between the parallels of 58° and 614°, 
and the meridians of 37° and 56°, were pass- 
ed seven pieces of drift-wood, from four to 
sixteen feet in length, all appearing like the 
root-end of the trunks of smail trees that had 
beena good while inthe water. On the 16th 
we saw the first iceberg, being in latitude 
602°, longitude 55° ; and after that time we 
fell in with those bodies of ice almost daily. 





of bad weather, the wretched condition of the 


The temperature of the sea, which was 50° 
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soon after our leaving Orkney, experienced 
little alteration in our passage across the At- 
lantic, till we had reached the longitude of 
33°; it then pretty gradually decreased to 
32°, about the meridian of 56°, in latitude 
634°. Its temperature from this time, as 
wsual in the Polar Seas during the summer, 
varied from 28° to 36°, according to our 
proximity toice, or the contrary. On enter- 
ing Davis’ Strait, we had a long succession 
of thick weather, which preventedgour ob- 
taining an observation for the latitude during 
a whole week; but as this was accompanied 
by south-easterly winds, our progress was a ra- 
pid one. On the 21st, at noon, we observed 
three miles to the southward of the Arctic 
Circle, being in the longitude of 57° 06’ 31”, 
and after running thirty miles ina N.jW. 
course, we made the packed ice, which had, 
for several hours before, been distinctly indi- 
cated by a clear bright “blink,” assuming 
the forms of a low well-defined arch, extend- 
ing over the whole western horrizon. On 
hauling up a few points to the eatward, we 
soon lost sight of it, and early on the follow- 
ing morning passed Reef-koll, in twenty-five 
fathoms’ water, at the distance of ten or 
twelve miles, sailing among a number of 
grounded ice-bergs, which usually announce 
a ship’s approach to this headland. There 
is said to be a dry shoal off Reef-koll (or Ris- 
kol, asit is called in some charts,) at the dis- 
tance of ten miles; but I have never met 
with it, and can obtain no good information 
respecting it. 

I now determined, as the quickest and 
most secure mode of clearing the transport, 
to anchor at the Whale-fish Islands, rather 
than incur the risk of hampering and damag- 
ing her rose, the ice. Fresh gales and 
thick weather, however, prevented our doing 
so till the 26th, when we anchored at eight 
A. M., in seventeen fathoms, mooring the ships 
by hawsers to the rocks, and then immedi- 
ately commenced our work. I the mean 
time, the observatory and instruments were 
landed on asmall island, called, y the Danes, 
Boat Island, where Lieutenant* Foster aud 
myself carried on the magnetic and other ob- 
servations, during the stay of the Expedition 
at this anchorage, of which a survey was also 
made. 

We received great attention and civility 
from the Danish authorities at this place, as 
well as at Lievely, in the Island of Disko, to 
which settlement Captain Hoppner and my- 
self went in a boat on the 30th. 

The harbour of Lievely is excellent for 
small vessels, having a good depth of water, 
and being quite land-locked; but it appears 
rather narrow for ships of three or four hun- 
dred tons. The settlement is principally sit- 
uated on the south shore of the harbour, where 
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houses, among which that of the inspector is 
a good-looking and convenient one. There 
are but six or seven Danes, besides the offi- 
cers, belonging to the establishment; and 
most of the Esquimaux were, at this season, 
absent .in the interior, for the purpose of kil- 
ling rein-deer, from which occupation they 
do not usually return till September or Octo- 
ber, when their services begin to be required 
for the whale-fishery, the latter being carried 
on here only during the winter months. A 
smal] schooner lying in the harbour, is sent 
every summer to bring the oil from the north- 
ern settlements, in readiness for the arrival of 
the vessels which come annually for the pur- 
pose of taking that article to Copenhagen, 
and at the same time bringing out supplies 
of provisions and other stores. On our re- 
turn to the ships we found arrived there Lieu- 
tenant Holboll, of the Danish navy, a gentle- 
man much attached to the pursuits of natural 
history, who.was engaged in making a collec- 
tion of specimens of the animal kingdom, 
principally birds, with which he was shortly 
about to return to Copenhagen. He was ac- 
companied by aclergyman and another gen- 
tleman belonging to one of the southern es- 
tablishments, who come on board our ships to 
pay usa visit. Wedidnot fail toshew them 
every attention in return for their civilities, 
and they returned on shore much pleased 
with their reception. On the following day, 
when the gentlemen left us for Lievely, we 
returned their salute with an equal number 
of guns; and I gladly take this opportunity 
of remarking how much we were gratified by 
our intercourse with them. To Mr. Plum, 
the principal officer at the Whale-fish Islands, 
also feel particularly obliged for his atten- 
tions, and for the offer of every assistance in 
his power. 

Early on the morning of the 3rd of July, 
the whole of our stores being removed, and 
Lieutenant Pritchard haviug received his or- 
ders, together with our despatches and letters 
for England,the William Harris weighed with 
a light wind from the northward, and was 
towed out tosea by our boats. The day prov- 
ing calm, we employed it in swinging the 
Hecla, in order to obtain the amount of the 
deviation of the magnetic needle, and to fix 
afresh the iron-plate for correcting it. On 
the following morning, the wind being south- 
erly, the pilots came on board, and the Hecla 
weighed to run through the north passage ; 
in doing which, she grounded on a rock lying 
directly in the channel, and having only 
thirteen feet upon it at low water, which our 
sounding boats had missed, and of which the 
pilot was ignorant. The tide being that of 
ebb, we were unable to leave the ship off im- 
mediately, and at low water she had sewed 
three feet forward. It was not till half-past 
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necessary to drop her down between the rock|the westward, or to the longitude of about 


andthe shore with hawsers; after which we}62° 10’. 


Here, while closely beset, on the Ist 


made sail, and, being soon atter joined by the|of August, we encountered a hard gale 
Fury, which came out by the other chan-| from the south-east, which pressing the ice 
nel, we stood round the islands to the north-|together in every direction, by mass overlay- 
‘ing mass for hours together, the Hecla re- 

Light northerly winds, together with the ceived several very awkward “ nips” and was 
dull sailing of our now deeply laden ships, once fairly laid on her broadside by a strain 


wards. 


prevented our making much progress for sev-| 


eral days, and kept us in the neighbourhood of ordinary strength. 


which must inevitably have crushed a vessel 
In such cases, the ice 


of numerous ice-bergs, which it is dangerous|is forced under a ship’s bottom, on one side, 


to approach when there is any swell. 


We and on the other up her side, both powers 


counted from the deck, at one time, no less|thus acting in such a manner as to bring her 


than one hundred and three of these immense on her ‘ beam-ends’” 
bodies, some of them from one to two hun-! 


| 


This is, in fact, the 
most favourable manner in which a ship can 


dred feet in height* above the sea; and it, receive the pressure, and would perhaps only 
was necessary, in one or two instances, to! 


tow the ships clear of them with the boats.— 
We had occasion, about this time, to remark 
the more than usual frequency of fogs with a 
northerly wind, a circumstance from which 
the whalers are acccustomed to augur a con- 
siderable extent of open water in that di- 
rection. 

In standing off tothe westward, we made 
the main ice in the longitude of 58}, scarce- 
ly differing five miles from its position in 1819 
in the same latitude, and about the same 
season. The land of Disco was high above 
the horizon, and quite distinct at the distance 
of three-and-twenty leagues. On the eve- 
ning of the 13th,being in latitude 71° 02', and 
longitude 58° 36’, the ice was obseryed, on 
the clearing up of a fog, to be slack for a con- 
siderable distance within the margin of the 
“pack.” Though it was my intention to 
have attempted the passage across it to the 
westward, in a latitude one or two degrees 
higher, the favourable appearance it now as- 
sumed, combined with a fair wind and its 
usual accompaniment, clear weather, induced 
me at once to enter it, which was according- 
ly done, and the ships pushed several leagues 
within the margin. 

The ice soon beginning to close around us, 
our progress became so slow, that, on the 
17th, we saw a ship at the margin of the 
“ pack,” and two more on the following day. 
We supposed these to be whalers, which, 
after trying to cross the ice to the north- 
ward, had returned to make the attempt in 
the present latitude . a supposition which our 
subsequent difficulties served to strengthen. 
From this time, indeed, the obstructions from 
the quantity, magnitude, and closeness of the 
ice, were such as to keep our people almost 
constantly employed in heaving,"avarping, or 
sawing through it; and yet witb so little 
success, that, at the close of the month of Ju- 
ly, we had only penetrated seventy miles to 





* We had occasionally the means of guessing, with 
tolerable precision, the height of the ice-bergs, by the 
Pury passing close to them. 


occur with-ice comparatively not very heavy, 
though sufficiently so, it is said, to have run 
completely over a ship in some extreme and 
fatal cases. With ice of still more formida- 
ble dimensions, a vessel would, probably, by 
an equal degree of pressure, be absolutely 
crushed, in consequence of the increased 
difficulty of sinking it on one side, and caus- 
ing it to rise on the other.* 

his gale, which commenced on the 31st 
of July, was the only strong or even fresh 
breeze we experienced in the course of that 
month ; and the indications of the barometer, 
during its continuance, deserve to be noticed. 
On the morning of the 3lst, about the time 
the breeze commenced, the mercury began 
to rise from 29,255, and reached 30,271 on 
the evening of the Ist of August, when the 
the breeze moderated, the weather cleared 
up, and the barometer again began to fall.— 
Neither in the strength nor the direction of 
the wind, nor in the state of the atmosphere, 
did the mercury indicate the weather we 
should have anticipated from it; for the 
breeze, soon after the fall of the barometer, 
shifted to the northward, witha clear, dry 
atmosphere, whereas the column had con- 
tinued to rise steadily during thirty hours of 
strong southerly wind, accompanied by thick 
and wet weather. 

While thus detained, there was not the 
smallest appearance of any clear water to the 
westward, and I remarked, moreover, that 
contrary to what had hitherto been the case 
we had not drifted in that direction, notwith- 
standing the strength and duration of the 
gale. I determined, on this account, to di- 
rect our endeavours more to the northward, 
in hopes of there finding the iceless compact. 
By dint of constant and extreme labour, and 
at the expense of some of our westing, we 





* {t has more than once occurred to me, under such 
stress of materials as this, that, independenily of the ab 
solute strength of our ships, the circumstance of their 
being quite full, and stowed with minute attention to 
closeness in every part of their holds, might have contrib- 
uted something towards their withsiauding such enor 
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gained the latitude of 750 34’ on the 19th of 
August, where the ice still presented as im- 
penetrable a barrier as before. Continuing 
our efforts to push to the northward, we had, 
on the 29th of August, arrived in latitude 
73° 15’, on the meridian of 68° 40’, in which 
situation, from our experience in 1819, we 
had reason to expect there would scarcely 
have been any ice at this season. ‘The ob- 
structions, however continued nearly the 
same, notwithstanding our being much fa- 
voured by south-easterly winds, till the 8th 
of September, in latitude 749 07', and longi- 
tude 690 45’, or about one hundred and ten 
miles to the W. N. W. of the situation in 
which we cleared the “pack” in the year 
1819. Here the ice became more slack, 
but it was {not till the following day that, 
having forced our way about forty miles far- 
ther, or to the latitude of 74914, and lon- 
gitude 720 25', we at length succeeded in 
releasing ourselves from the more than or- 
dinary barrier of ice in the middle of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

I shall, doubtless, be readily excused for 
not having entered in this journal, a detailed 
narrative of the obstacles we met with, and 
of the unwearied exertions of the officers and 
men to overcome them, during the tedious 
eight weeks employed in crossing this bar- 
rier. I have avoided this detail, because, 
while it might appear an endeavour to mag- 
nify ordinary difficulties, which it is our bus- 
iness to overcome rather than to discuss, J 
am convinced that no description of mine, 
nor even the minute formality of the log- 
book, could convey an adequate idea of the 
truth. The strain we constantly had occa- 
sion to heave on the hawsers, as springs to 
force the ships through the ice, was such as 
perhaps no ships ever before attempted ; and 
by means of Phillips’s invaluable capstan,* 
we often separated floes of such magnitude 
as must otherwise have baffled every effort. 
In doing this, it was next to impossible to 
avoid exposing the mento very great risk, 
from the frequent breaking of the hawsers.— 
On one occasion three of the Hecla’s seamen 
were knocked down as instantaneously as by 
a gun-shot, by the sudden flying out of an an- 
chor, and a marine of the Fury suffered in a 
similar manner when working at the capstan ; 
but providentially they all escaped with se- 
vere coitusions. A more serious accident 
occurred in the breaking of the spindle of the 
Fury’s windlass, depriving her of the use of 


*] cannot omit this opportunity of expressing my ad- 
miration of this ingenious conttiivance in every trial to 
which we put it in the course of this voyage. By the per- 
fect facility with which the machinery is made to act, or 
the contrary, it is easiiv altered and applied to any pur- 
pose, in ten or tifteen seconds ; and the slowness and con- 
sequent sieadiness of the power, render it infinitely less 
tying to the hawsers than any purchase we were be- 
fore enabled to adopt on board a ship. 


the windlass-end during the rest of the 
season. 

In considering the causes of this our bad 
success, it will not be difficult to shew, by 
comparison with what we experienced on 
former occasions, that it was to be attributed 
to an extremely unfavourable season, both as 
regarded the quantity and closeness of the 
ice, as well as the actual temperature, and 
the general state of the weather during the 
month of August, the very best of the year 
for navigation in these seas. It has already 
been seen that the main body of ice reached 
one hundred and fitty miles farther to the 
W. N. W. in the parallel of about 74°, than 
itdid in 1819, while the eastern margin, where 
we entered’ it, was found precisely in the 
same meridian as usual at that season ; so that 
the actual breadth of the barrier appears to 
have been fifty leagues greater than before. 
In the absence of actual observations during 
the preceeding winter, it is not easy to con- 
jecture whether this circumstance arose from 
the unusual severity of that dreary season in 
1823 and 1824, orfrom the tardiness of the 
returning summer’s warmth in dissolving the 
ice produced during the winter; either of 
which causes, but more particularly both 
combined, would sufficiently account for it.-- 
That the summer was a wretched one we 
had too much reason to know ; and the fol- 
lowing comparative view of the temperature 
of August, 1824, with that of the five pre- 
ceeding and one following year, will afford 
very striking evidence of the fact :— 





TEMPERA TURE. 
’ hae a a. 
Year. Latitude. Mac. Min. Mean. 
0 o o 
RO 4 . Sete ee 2). 42 28 33.7 
ae oF ee: Se AS 22 32-6 
| i 2 ee ae 48 23 36.6 
1822 ... About 694... 50 QF 33.7 
at) je 6Yito 663. . 55 24 37.8 
re eS ee 36.5 16 297 
25. . TWbtoT3i. : 9 | 25 35:8 


Not less remarkable than the temperature 
of August was the extraordinary weather 
which accompanied it, and which, indeed,may 
perhaps be considered as its cause; for of 
the thirty-one days in that month, there was 
actually but one in which we had not a de- 
posite of snow, sleet, rain, or fog, during 
some part of the twenty-four consecutive 
hours; and a northerly wind, which is the 
usual harbinger of a clear, dry, wholesome 
atmosphare, was just as thick as any other. 
For ten wéeks in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, though we were constantly watching 
for an opportunity of airing the ships’ com- 
panies’ bedding on deck, we could only ven- 
ture to do so once. 

When a considerable fall of snow in light 





flakes takes place at a low summer temper- 
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ature, the formation of young ice is, of course, 
very greatly accelerated, and this was so 
much the case in the present instance, that 
on several days, even in the middle of Au- 
gust, the ships could scarcely be dragged 
through it; whereas that obstruction, the 
most tedious and vexatious we have to con- 
tend with, never occurred to us before, till 
full a month later than this. The appearance 
around us, under these circumstances, was 
sometimes a curious, and, to our prospects 
of advancement, rather an alarming one ; for 
the water and the air being too cold to dis- 
solve the snow, it remained floating upon the 
surface till every pool was entirely covered 
with it, so that the sea, which just before had 
been diversified with alternate light and dark 
patches, was immediately converted into one 
uniform surface of white. ‘This phenomenon, 
to the extent in which it now occurred, was 
to me a new one; and there can be no doubt 
that, had the temperature continued low for 
two or three days together, while the sea 
was thus covered, a sheet of ice would 
have been formed, too solid to have been 
again dissolved during the same season.— 
It was impossible, therefore, not to appre- 
hend attimes, that a continuance of weath- 
er so unseasonable might expose us to the 
unpleasant dilemma of being frozen up 
during a winter in the middle of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

During our passage across the ice, the tem- 
perature of the sea-water at the surface dif- 
fered at times from 28° to 32°, this change 
evidently depending on the quantity of ice 
which was dissolving and covering the sur- 
face at the time; but during cold weather, 
when little or no dissolution was going on, 
the temperature of 28° almost invariably pre- 
vailed. On our leaving the western margin 
of the ice, it rose at eight leagues’ distance, 
to 32°, then fell immediately to 31° and 30°, 
which continued for sixty miles on a westerly 
course, and then gradually decreased to 28°, 
on approaching Sir James Lancaster’s Sound. 
In the year 1819 its temperature remained at 
37°, for a run of sixty-three miles in the same 
direction. Our detention in the ice afforded 
occasional opportunities of trying the tempe- 
rature and specific gravity of the sea-water 
at different depths; an account of these ex- 
periments, together with a few others subse- 
quently obtained, will be given fin, one con- 
cise view, at the close of this season’s nar- 
rative. 

Our soundings, in crossing Baffin’s Bay, in- 
creased with tolerable regularity as we ad- 
vanced to the westward. When only a few 
miles within the eastern margin of the ice, 
on the 15th and 16th of July, we had from 
two hundred and thirty-five to two hundred 
and eighty fathoms, muddy bottom. On the 
the 18th, the depth had increased to three 
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hundred and fifty-five fathoms, and on the 21st 
no soundings could be gained with four hun- 
dred and seventy. Advancing still farther to 
the northward and westward, a line of seven 
hundred to seven hundred aud fifty fathoms 
did not reach the ground. 

The constant besetment of the ships, and 
our daily observations for latitude and longi- 
tude, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
ascertaining precisely the set of any currents 
by which the whole body of ice might be 
actuated. By attending very carefully to all 
the circumstances, it was evident that a daily 
set to the southward obtained, when the wind 
was northerly, differing in amount from two 
or three, to eight or ten miles per day, ac- 
cording to the strength of the breeze; buta 
northerly current was equally apparent, and 
fully to the same amount, whenever the wind 
blew from the southward. A circumstance 
more remarkable than these, however, forced 
itself strongly upon my notice at this time, 
which was, that a westerly set was very fre- 
quently apparent, even against a fresh breeze 
blowing from that quarter. I mention the 
circumstance in this place, because I may 
hereafter have to offer a remark or two on 
this fact, in connexion with some others of a 
similar nature noticed elsewhere. 

With respect to the dimensions of the ice 
through which we had now scrambled our 
way, principally by warping and towing, a 
distance of between three and four hundred 
miles, I remarked that it for the most part 
increased, as well in the thickness as the 
extent of the floes, as we advanced westward 
about the parallel of 71°. During our sub- 
sequent progress to the north, we also met 
with some of enormous dimensions, severul of 
the floes, to which we applied our hawsers 
and the power of the improved capstan, being 
at their margin more than twenty feet above 
the level of the sea; and over some of these 
we could not see from the mast-head. Upon 
the whole, however. the magnitude of the ice 
became somewhat less towards the north- 
west, and within thirty miles of that margin 
the masses were comparatively small, and 
their thickuess much diminished. Bergs 
were in sight during the whole passage, but 
they were more numerous towards the mid- 
dle of the “pack,” and rather the most so to 
the southward. 

The birds we saw were rotges (Alca Alle,) 
looms ( Uria Brunnichii), dovekies (Colymbus 
Grylle), and ivory gulls (Larus Eburneus); 
but the rotges were by far the most numerous, 
occurring, at times, in considerable flocks, 
and occupying the small pools of open water 
between the floes, especially tothe westward. 
A flock of ducks, appearing generally of the 
eider species, wes also now and then observ- 
ed, and even as early as the middle of August 
these were always flying to the south-east- 
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ward, A few solitary seals, and two or three 
bears, were all that we saw besides, only one 
or two whales occurring till after we had 
entered Sir James Lancaster's Sound. 


CHAPTER II. 


Enter Sir James Lancaster’s sound. Land 
at Cape Warrender. Meet with young 
ice. Ships beset and carried near the 
shore. Driven back to Navy-Board inlet. 
Run to the westward, and enter Prince 
Regent's inlet. Arrival at Port Bowen. 


ALL our past obstacles were in a moment for- 
gotten, when we once more saw an open sea 
before us; but it must be confessed that it 
was not so easy to forget that the middle of| 
September was already near at hand, with- 
out having bought us even to the entrance 
of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound. That not a 
moment might be lost, however, in pushing 
to the westward, a press of canvass was 
crowded, and being happily favoured with an 
easterly breeze, on the morning of the 10th, 
we caught a glimpse of the high bold land on 
the north side ot the magnificent inlet up 
which our course was once more to be direc- 
ted. From the time of our leaving the main 
body of ice, we met with none of any kind, 
and the entrance of the Sound was, as usual, 
entirely free from it, except here and there a 
berg, floating about in that solitary grandeur, 
of which these enormous masses, when oc- 
curring in the midst of an extensive sea, are 
caiculated to convey so sublime an idea. 

Qu the morning of the 11th, the ships being 
taken a-back witha fresh westerly breeze, 
when near Cape Warrender, | landed in a 
small bay close to the westward of it, accom- 
panied by several of the officers, in order to 
examine the country, and to make the ne- 
cessary observations. Dr. Neill observed, on 
landing, that “the beach was covered with 
fragments of flesh-ccloured feldspar, closely 
studded with red garnets, varying in size 
from that of a garden pea to that of a walnut. 
We could with difficulty determine the nature 
of the formation of the coast, the surface of 
the ground being almost entirely covered, 
either with snow, luxuriant rein-deer moss, 
or debris from the neighbouring hills. In one 
place, however, we observed a small part ot 
the rock in situ, and could with certainty de- 
termine it to be of gneiss formation. Feld- 
spar, in large plates, thickly set with garnets, 


))) plates were separated by thin layers of quartz 
* and mica, closely blended together, the strata 
dipping in a northerly direction, at an angle 

of thirty degrees. e found on the beach 
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ed.” 

The vegetation was scanty, but a few 
plants were added to our collection by the 
gentlemen who accompanied me. Our party 
was successful in killing three rein-deer out 
of a small herd, the only one seen ; these gave 
us one hundred and ninety-two pounds of 
venison, exclusive of the heads, hearts, &c., 
which, as usual, became the perquisites of 
the successful sportsmen. ‘The latitude ob- 
served at our landing-place, which was on the 
eastern side of a bay, three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and close to Cape Warrender, was 74° 
28’ 16”, the ionaiute by chronometers, 81° 
51’ 12" 9,* and the variation of the magnetic 
needle, 1040 48’ 30” westerly. 

A narrow stream of water ran down. the 
centre of the bay, communicating with a small 
<r, just within the beach; and on the steep 
side of a hill at the back of a considerable 
space of level ground, fronting the bay, was 
an immense mass of snow and ice, containing 
strata of muddy-looking soil, the rudiments, 
perhaps, of some huge iceberg, which, ages 
hence, may here be tumbling into the ocean. 

On the morning of the 12th we were once 
more favoured with a breeze from the east- 
ward, but so light and unsteady, that our 
progress was vexatiously slow; and on the 
13th, and when within seven leagues of Cape 
York, we had the mortification to perceive 
the sea a-head of us covered with young ice, 
the thermometer haying, for two days past, 
ranged only from 18% to 20°. On reaching it 
we had, as usual, recourse to “sallying,” 
breaking it with beats a-head, and various 
other expedients, a!] alike ineffectual without 
a fresh and free breeze furnishing a constant 
impetus; so that after seven or eight hours of 
unsuccessful labour in this way, we were 
obliged to remain as we were, fairly and im- 
moveably beset. 

In now appeared high time to determine as 
to the propriety of still continuing our efforts 
to push to the westward, or of returning to 
England, according to my instructions on that 
head, under particular circumstances. As 
the crossing of the ice in Baffin’s Bay had of 
itself unexpectedly occupied nearly the whole 
of one season, it could not, of course, be con- 
sidered that the attempt to penetrate to the 
westward, in the manner directed by their 
Lordships, had as yet been made, nor could 
it, indeed, be made during the present year. 
I could not, therefore, have a moment's hesi- 
tation as to the propriety of pushing on as far 
as the present season would permit, and then 
giving a fair trial, during the whole of the 





* This latitude will be found to agree exactly, and the 
longitude within one mile of the position assigned to 
Cape Warrender in our chart of 1819, and obtained by 
the intersection of astronomical bearings taken at a con- 
siderable distance from the coast. 





several nodules of clay-ironstone, but could 


not observe from whence they were detach- « 
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PARRY’S VOYAGES IN 


next summer, to the route I was directed by 
my instructions to pursue. In order, how- 
ever, to confirm my own opinion on this sub- 
iect, L requested to be furnished with that of 
Captain Hoppner ; and finding that his views 
entirely agreed with my own, [resolved still to 
pursue our object by all the means in our pow- 
er. ; 

[Captai.. Parry gives after this a detailed 
account of the obstacles, chiefly the set of a 
current to the eastward, which prevented his 
course westwardlv. He was finally glad to 
be able to reach Port Bowen where he de- 
termined to winter. He proceeds with his 
Journal as follows. | 

On entering Port Bowen, I was forcibly 
struck with the circumstance of the cliffs on 
the south side of the harbour being, in many 
places, covered with a layer of blue transpa- 
rent-looking ice, occasioned undoubtedly by 
the snow partially thawing there, and then 
being arrested by the frost, and presenting a 
feature very indicative of the late cold sum- 
mer. The same thing was observed on all 
the land to which we made a near approach 
on the south side of Barrow’s Strait this sea- 
son, especially about Cape York and Eardley 
Bay; but as we had never been close to these 
parts of the shore in 1819, it did not occur to 
me as any thing new, or worthy of notice. 
At Port Bowen, however, which, in that year, 
was closely examined, I am quite certain that 
no such thing was to be seen, even in the 
month of August, the cliffs being then quite 
clear of snow, except here and there a patch 
of drift. 

Though it was evident that we could not 
possibly get the ships round Stoney Island, 
into the proper anchorage (neither indeed was 
it desirable, on account of our prospects of an 
early release in the spring), yet it was expe- 
dient to remove them immediately from the) 
seasmargin of the ice, by cutting a canal into} 
the floe as far as was necessary for their se- 
curity; a work that was accordingly com- 
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already cut being now scarcely perceptible, 
from the washing away of the ice composing 
its sides. On the evening of the Ist of Octo- 
ber, we had accomplished enough for our pur 
pose, and the ships were warped into their 
winter-stations, which we had the satisfaction 
to think were extremely favourable for an 
early release in the spring. 

We lay here in fifty-three fathoms water, 
over a bottom of very soft mud. The sea, 
soon after, being covered on the outside with 
a floe of young ice, which was not again re- 
moved for the winter, we suffered no further 
disturbance ; but the easterly winds were oc- 
casionally so violent for several days after 
this, that I did not consider the ships suffi- 
ciently secure for commencing the winter ar- 
rangements, until the bower-cables were car- 
ried out from each, and taken round large 
hummocks of ice, as far up the harbour as 
possible. After these precautions had been 
taken, we were finally settled about the mid- 
dle of October. 

Late as we had this year been in reaching 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, there would 
still have been time ior a ship engaged in the 
whale-fishery to have reaped a tolerable har- 
vest, as we met with a number of whales in 
every part of it, and even as far as the entrance 
of Port Bowen. The number registered al- 
together in our journals is between twenty 
and thirty, but 1 have no doubt that many 
more than these were seen, and that a ship 
expressly on the look-out for them would have 
found full occupation for her boats. Several 
which came near us were of large and “ pay- 
able” dimensions. I confess, however, that 
had I been within the Sound, in a whaler, to- 
wards the close of so unfavourable a season 
as this, with the young ice forming so rapidly 
on the whole extent of,the sea, I should not 
have been disposed to persevere in the fishery 
under circumstances so precarious, and to a 
ship unprepared for a winter involving such 
evident risk. Itis probable, however, that on 





menced on the following day. The labour 
proved extremely heavy for the men, the floe} 
being thick and full of large hummocks; but| 
considerable progress had been made on the 
morning of the 29th, when a gale came on| 
from the eastward, which for six or seven 
hours blew in gusts, and with a violence I ne-| 
ver remember to have seen exceeded, occa-| 
sioned probably by the high lands between | 
which we were lying. Masses of ice con- 
stantly breaking off from the edge of the floe, | 
kept us in continual apprehension of our haw- 
ers being snapped by the additional strain) 
thus occasionally brought upon them, in| 
which case we should have been driven to! 
sea, and probably into the old ice, which had | 
been in sight all day off the harbour. Happily, | 
however, we held on, and were enabled to.re- 
sume our work the following day, the canal! 





the outside the formation of young ice would 
have been much retarded by the swell; and 
[ am inclined to believe that a season so unfa- 
vourable as this will be found of rare occur- 
rence. 

We observed a great many narwhals in 
different parts of Barrow’s Strait, and a few 
walrases, and should perhaps have seen many 
more of both, but for the continual presence of 
the young ice. 


CHAPTER III. 


Winter arrangements. Improvements in 
warming and ventilating the ships. Mas- 
querades adopted as an amusement to the 
men. Establishment of schools. Magnetic 
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lity, is insufficient to retain a comfortable de- 
gree of warmth; a strong breeze carrying it 
off so rapidiy that the sensation is that of the 
cold piercing through the body. <A jacket 
made very long, like those called by seamen 
“ pea-jackets,” and lined with fur throughout, 
would be more effectual than twice the weight 
of woollen ( lothes, and Is inceed aimost 
weather proof. For the prevention of lum- 
bago, to which our seamen are especially hla- 
ble. trom their well-known habit of leaving 
their loins imperfectly clothed, every man 
should be strictly obliged to wear, under his 
outer clothes, a convass belt a foot broad, lined 
with flannel, and having straps to go over 
the shouider. 
It is certain, 
in clothing are sufficient to maintain health 


however, that no pre cautions 


during a polar winter, without a due degree! 


of warmth in the apartments we inhabit, 
Most persons are apt to associate with the 
idea of warmth, something like the comfort 
derived from a good fire on a winter’s even- 
ing at home; but in these regions the case 1s 
inconceivably different ; here it is not simple 
comfort, but health, and therefore ultimately 
life, that depends uponit. ‘The want of a con- 
stant supply of warmth is here immediately 
followed by a condensation of all the moisture, 
whether trom the breath, victuals, or other 
sources, into abundant drops of water, very 


rapidly forming on all the coldest parts of the| 


deck. A _ still lower temperature modifies, 
and perhaps improves the annoyance by con- 
verting it into ice, Which again an occasional 
increase of warmth: dissolves into water. Nor 
is this the amount of the evil, though it is the 
only visible part of it; for not only is a moist 
atmosphere thus incessantly kept up, but it is 
rendered stagnant also by the want of that 
ventilation which warmth alone can furnish. 


With an apartment in this state, the inen’s| 
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| press my admiration in adequate terms. The 
alteration adopted on this voyage of placing 
ithis stove in the very bottom of the held, pro- 
duced not only the effect naturally to be ex- 
pected from it, of increasing the rapidity of 
the current of warm air, and thus carrying it 
to all the oflicers’ cabins with Jess loss of heat 
in its passage; but was also accommpanied 
by. an advantage scarcely less important, 
which had not been anticipated. This was 
the perfect and uniform warmth maintained 
during the winter in both the cable-tiers, 
i'which, when cleared of all the stores, gave 
us another habitable deck, on which more 
than one-third of tiie men’s hammocks were 
birthed ; thus aflording to the ship's compa- 
nies, Guring’ seven or eight months of the 
year, the indescribable comiort of nearly twice 
the space for their beds, and twice the volume 
of air to breathe in. It need scarcely be 
'added, how conducive to wholesome ventila- 
tion, and to the prevention of moisture below, 
such an arrangement proved; suffice it to say 
ithat we have never before been so free from 
moisture, and that I cannot but chiefly attri- 
bute to thisapparatus the unprecedented good 
state of health we enjoyed during this winter. 
| The mean daily temperature upon the 
| Hecla’s lower-deck during the winter is given 
in the meteorological abstracts; in the tiers 
‘it was generally about 60°, and never below 
56°, and that of my cabin (hitherto much the 
coldest part of the ship) was 68°, from Decem- 
‘ber to April inclusive. ‘The two coldest of 
‘the officers’ cabins, which were those at the 
| foot of the after-Jadder, varied between 50° 
and 60°, the mean being about 56°, and all 
the others were several degrees higher. Mr. 
| Daniell’s hygrometer was tried on several oc- 
;casions in different partsofthe ship. 'Thefol- 
lowing examples will show how great a de 
gree of dryness was maintained below :— 


clothes and bedding are continually in a moist} 


and unwholesome condition, generating a de-| 


leterious air which there is no circulation to 
carry off; and whenever these circumstances 


combine for any length of time together, so| 


surely may the scurvy, tosay nothing of other 
diseases, be confidently expected to exhibit 
itself. 


With a strong conviction of these facts, | 


arising from the extreme anxiety with which 
[ have been accustomed to watch every mi- 
nute circumstance connected with the health 
of our people, it may be conceived how highly 
I must appreciate any means that can be de- 
vised to counteract effects so pernicious. 
Such means have been comp!etely furnished 
by Mr. Sylvester’s warming apparatus, a con- 
trivance of which I scarcely know how to ex- 





* Most Greenland sailors use these; but many persons 
both officers and men, have an absurd prejudice against 
what they call “ wearing stays."’ 


i} 


Day sen p. ol oy Lemp. OF epy, Dew 
| : tu part of ile sip. Lie ‘ , 

} Apartment — 
= “4 
Jan. 9.11 30 a. m.—22° Middle ‘of lower deck 67. 5535 
| Remarks.—Al] the people had been on the 
| lower deck for an hour and a half previously, 
but were off the deck at the tune, 


} ( Captain’s cabin ; 64 42 
} Apr. 5, 1130 —20°¢ Gun room , . 42 
Middle of lower deck - 6&5 5S 


Remarks.—A few people below; the eop- 
pers boiling, and meat taking out. 


qr 


i— 11,930p.m. 6 Ditto ‘ 66 o 


Remarks.—The ship's company in bed. 


I must add to these remarks, which the vi- 
tal importance of the subject has alone indu- 
ced me to continue to such a leogth, that ne 
means for the production of internal warmth 
will prove sufficient, without the most minute 
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attention to the stopping of every cievice 
communicating with the external air. There 
should, on this account, be no openings what- 
ever, but those for the stove-pipes and the 
two ladders; the sides and upper-deck should 
be lined with thick cork, the former being 
defended also externally by a high and broad 
bank of snow, and the latter by a thick cover- 
ing of snow and sand, especially over the clo- 
sed hatchwaysr, where it is extremely difficult 
to prevent an accumulation of moisture be- 
low. I have heard a doubt expressed wheth- 
er, with all these precautions, there is not a 
risk of not admitting enough fresh air for 
healthy respiration, and to aflord draught to 
the fires. But Ido not think there is any rea- 
son for this apprehension ; enough, and, with- 
out great care, more than enough, for these 
purposes will always gain admission by the 
frequent opening of the doors; for it should be 
remembered that the more warmth is produ- 
ced below, the more forcibly will the cold 
air from above find its way in to supply the 
place of that which is rarefied. A constant 
struggle is thus going on between the two; 
aud that wholesome ventilation, whereby a 
warm and dry atmosphere can alone be main- 
tained in a crowded avartment in any cli- 
mate, and in most temperate ones is best pro- 
moted by a free admission of atmospheric air, 
is here most effectually ensured by due care 
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not to let the cold preponderate. It was 


found a great improvement, during the win-) 
> rs < | 
ter, to turn the fore-ladder * fore and aft,” so, 





































the vapour in immediate contact with it into 
a visible form, while that in the centre is held 
in solution by the warm air ata distance from 
the metal ; and as the spectator always looks 
through several strata of this condensed va- 
pour at the sides, and only throngh one in the 
middle, the effect becomes that above descri- 
bed. 

One very healthy comfort which [ had long 
wished to establish for the ship’s company, but 
could never till] now venture to attempt, was 
that of providing the conveniences for a cer- 
tain number of men daily to wash themselves 
from head to foot in tubs of hot water, 
throughout the winter. For this purpose, a 
portion of one of the tiers was skreened off ev- 
ery morning, and the practice was continued 
during our whole stay in winter-quarters, 
without the slightest annoyance from mois- 
ture; socapable was the atmosphere below of 
holding this additional vapour in solution. 

Every attention was, as usual, paid to the 
occupation and diversion of the men’s minds, 
as well as to the regularity of their bodily ex- 
ercise. Our former amusements being al- 
most worn threadbare, it required some ingen- 
uicy to devise any plan that should possess the 
charm of novelty toreecmmend it. This pur- 
pose was completely answered, however, by 


\a proposal of Captain Hoppner, to attempt a 


masquerade, in which officers and men should 
alike take a part, but which, without imposing 
any restraint whatever, would leave every 
one to their own choice, whether to join in 


. . . | . . ° . . . 
that whatever cold air came down in opening|this diversion or not. It is impossible that 


the doors, immediately passed towards the 
galley-fire, by this means preventing, for the 
first time, any condensation of vapour at the 
foot of the ladder. We also derived great ad- 
vantage from leading the pipe of Sylvester’s 
stove, and that in the sick-bay, into the gal- 
ley-funnel, thus getting rid of all but one 
chimney, which being a large one, was quite 
sufficient for ventilation. 

The ventilation which goes on upon a ship’s 
lower-deck, especially when assisted by tlie 
excellent means above alluded to, exhibits 
itself curiously in cold weather, by the quan- 
tity of vapour which is always visibly ascend- 
ing through the galley-funnel, like a dense 
column of smoke, and which is most dense at 
night, when everybody is below, and there is 
no fire in the range; because the vapour is 
then most abundant and most rapidly conden- 
sed in its ascent. Another curious phenom- 
enon generally takes place in the day-time, 
when the fires are clear, and very little be- 
sides aqueous vapour is escaping. Thesmoke 
(for such it appears to be) is divided into two 
separate streams, one at each side of the cy!- 
inder as you look at it, while in the centre 
nothing is perceptible. 

The explanation suggested by Dr. Neill is 
quite satisfactory. The cold iron condenses 


any idea could have proved more happy, or 
more exactly suited to our situation. Admi- 
rably-dressed characters of various descrip- 


these were supported with a degree of spirit 
and genuine humour which would not have 
disgraced a more refined assembly ; while the 
latter might not have disdained, and would 
not have been disgraced by, copying the good 
order, decorum, and inoffensive cheerfulness 
which our humble masquerades presented. It 
does especial credit to the dispositions and 
good sense of our men, that, though, all the 
officers entered fully into the spirit of these 
amusements, which took place once a month, 
alternately on board each ship, no instance 
occurred of any thing that could interfere with 
the regular discipline, or at all weaken the 
respect of the men towards their superior. 
Ours were masquerades without licentious- 
ness—carnivals without excess. 

But an occupation not less assiduously pur- 
sued, and of infinitely more eventual benefit, 
was furnished by the re-establishment of our 
schools, under the voluntary superintendence 
of my friend Mr. Hooper in the Hecla, and 
Mr. Mogg in the Fury. By the judicious 
zeal of Mr. Hooper, the Hecla’s school was 





made subservient not merely to the improve- 


tions readily took their parts, and many of 
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ment of the men in reading and writing (in 
which, however, their progress was surpri- 
singly great), but also to the cultivation of 
that religious feeling which so essentially im- 
proves the character of a seaman, by furnish- 
ing the highest motives for increased atten- 
tion to every other duty. Nor was the bene- 
fit confined to the eighteen or twenty individ- 
uals whose want of scholarship brought them 
tothe school-table, but extended itself to the 
rest of the ship’s company, making the whole 
lower-deck such a scene of quiet rational] oc- 
cupation as I never before witnessed on board 
a ship. And I do not speak lightly when I 
express my thorough persuasion, that to the 
moral effects thus produced upon the minds 
of the men, were owing, ina very high de- 
gree, the constant yet sober cheerfulness, the 
uninterrupted good order, and even, in some 
measure, the extraordinary state of health 
which prevailed among us during this winter. 
Immediately after the ships were finally 
secured, we erected the observatory on shore, 
and commenced our arrangements for the va- 
rious obssrvations to which our attention was 
to be directed during the winier. The inter- 
est of these, especially of such as related to 
magnetism, increased so much as we pro- 
ceeded, that the neighbourhood of the obser- 
vatory assumed, ere long, almost the appear- 
ance of a scattered village, the number of de- 
tached houses having various needles set up 
in them, soon amounting to seven or eight. 


[We must abridge the account of these 
magnetic and electrical phenomena given by 
Captain Parry. He tried and fully approved 
of the plate of Mr. Barlow for correcting the 


effect of local attraction on board a ship. | 


Never had an invention a more complete 
and satisfactory triumph; for, to the last 
moment of our uperations at sea, did the com- 
pass indicate the true magnetic direction, re- 
quiring, of course, at times, a considerable de- 
gree of tapping with the hand, merely to re- 
lieve the needle from friction. And even at 
Port Bowen, where the dip is eighty-eight 
degrees, and the magnetic intensity acting on 
a horizontal needle extremely weak in con- 
sequence, the azimuth compass on board ac- 
tually gave the same variation as that observ- 
‘ed on shore, within the fair and reasonable 
limits of error of observation under such cir- 
cumstances. Such an invention as this, so 
sound in principle, so easy of application, and 
so universally beneficial in practice, needs no 
testimony of mine to establish its merits; 
but when I consider the many anxious days 


and sleepless nights which the uselessness of 


the compass in these seas has formerly occa- 
sioned me, I really should esteem it a kind of 
personal ingratitude to Mr. Barlow, as well 
as great injustice to so memorable a discove- 
ry, not to have stated my opinion of its mer- 
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its, under circumstances so well calculated to 
put them to a satisfactory trial.* 

[Some curious particulars respecting sound 
are furnished as follows: ] 

A six-pounder gun was placed at the head 

of the bay, a distance of nearly thirteen thous- 
and feet, or about two nautical miles, in order 
to ascertain the rate at which sound travels 
at different temperatures and pressures of the 
atmosphere. Our observations appear to in- 
dicate a decided decrease of velocity with an 
increased density of the atmosphere ; the rate 
of travelling decreasing from one thousand 
and ninety-eight feet per second, at a pressure 
of 30.118 in. and temperature %33.5°, to one 
thousand and fourteen feet per second at a 
pressure of 30.398, and temperature — 38.5 ; 
all other circumstances being alike. 
The extreme facility with which sounds are 
heard at a considerable distance, in severely 
cold weather, has often been a subject of _re- 
mark; but a circumstance occurred at Port 
Bowen, which deserves to be noticed as afford- 
ing a sort of measure of this facility, or at last 
conveying to others some definite idea of the 
fact. Lieutenant Foster having occasion to 
send a man from the observatory to the oppos- 
ite shore of the harbour, a measured distance 
of 6696 feet, or about one statue mile and two 
tenths, in order to fix a meridian mark, had 
placed a second person half way between, to 
repeat his directions; but he found on trial 
that this precaution was unnessary, as he 
c uld without difficulty keep up a conversation 
with the man at the distant station. The 
thermometer was at this time —18°, the bar- 
ometer 30.14 inches, and the weather nearly 
calm, and quite clear and serene. 

‘I'he meteorological phenomena observed du- 
ring this winter, like most of its other occur- 
rences, differed so little in character from those 
noticed on the former voyages, as to rendera 
separate description of each wholly unneces- 
sary. It will, therefore, be sufficient for me 
to give one general and concise account of the 
whole, confining myself to such facts as were 
either new to us, or appear in other respects 
to merit a distinct notice. 


The Aurora Borealis, which constitutes one 
af the peculiar features of a polar winter, oc- 
curred with nearly the same frequency as on 
former occasions. The number of nights on 
which it is registered, are— 


Two in October, 
Five 5, November, 
Seven », December, 
Fifteen ,, January, 
Thirteen ,, February, 
Five 5, March, 


being in the whole forty-seven, from October 


*On repeating the experiments at Northfleet, on the 
return of the Hecla to England, the plate was found to re- 
main equally efficacious 

















































































to March. 
few other oc: 
nals, and und estionably would have been 

seen more frevucatly, but for the height of the’ 
land on the south side of Port Bowen, which 
intercepted our view to the altitude of five or 
six degrees. By far the greater part of these 
phenomena assumed one general ciaracter, 
and occupied nearly the same position. it u- 
sually consisted of an arch, sometimes tolera- 
bly continuous, but more frequently broken 
into detached irregular masses or nebule of 
light, extending from about West to 8S. E. 
(true), which bearings correspond with N.F. 
b.N., and W.b.S. (magnetic.) It sometimes, 
however, extended a few points beyond those 
bearings, but very rarely occupied any of the 
northern part of the heavens. Its terininntion 
to the S.E. was never exactly visible, owing 
to the height of the land in that quarter; but, 


upon the whole, the arch seems to have been’ 


more frequently bisected by the plane of the 
magnetic, than by that of the true, meridian. 
The altitude of the upper margin of a perma- 
nent arch seldom exceeded ten or fifteen de- 
grees, and from this corruscations were gene 
rally observed to be shooting towards the ze- 
nith. In a few instances the arch itself pas- 
sed as high as the zenith, and on a single oc- 
casion, on the 28th of January, its direction 
was from true north to south. The lower 
edge of the arch was generally well detined 
and unbroken, and the sky beneath it appear- 
ed by contrast so exactly like a dark clond 
(to me often of a brownish colour) that noth- 
ing at the time of viewing it could well con- 
vince one to the contrary, if the stars shining 
there with undiminished lustre did not discov- 
er the deception. 

This winter certainly afforded but few bril- 
liant displays of the Aurora. The following 
notice includes all that appear to me to require 
a separate description. 

Late on the night of the 21st of December, 
the phenomenon appeared partially, and with a 
variable light, in different parts of the south- 
ern sky, for severa! hours. At seven on the 
following morning, it became more brilliant 
and stationary, describing a well-defined arch, 
extending from the E.S. E. horizon to that at 
W.N.W., and passing through the zenith. A 
very faint arch was also ‘visible on each 
side ot this, appearing to diverge from the 
same points in the horizon*, and separating to 
twenty degrees’ distance in the zenith. It 
remained thus for twenty minutes, when the’ 
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It may have appeared taintly on a the southward, and continued variable for 
,ons, not noticed in our jour-| three hours, between a N.W. and 8.E. bear- 
\ing. From three to tour o’clock, the whole 


horizon from south to west was brilliantly il- 
luminated, the light being centinuous almost 
throughout the whole extent, and reaching 
several degrees in height. Very bright ver- 
tical rays were constantly shooting upwards 
from the genera] mass. At half past five, it 
again became so brilliant, as to attract par- 
ticular notice, describing two arches passing 
in an east and west direction, very near the 
zenith, with bright corruscations issuing from 
it; but the whole gradually disappeared with 
the returning dawn. At dusk the same eve- 
ning, the Aurora again appeared in the south- 
ern quarter, and continnec visible nearly the 
whole night, but without any remarkable fea- 
ture. 


About midnight on the 27th of January: 
this phenomenon broke out in a single com- 
pact mass of brilliant yellow light, situated 
about a S. E. bearing, and appearing only a 
short distance above the land. 
light, notwithstanding its general continuity, 
sometimes appeared to be evidently composed 
of numerous pencils of rays, compressed, as it 


_were, laterally into one, its limits both to the 


right and left being well defined and nearly 
verticle. The light, though very bright at 
all times, varied almost constantly in intensi- 
ty, and this had the appearance (not an un- 
common one in the Aurora) of being produced 
by one volume of light overlaying another, 


just as we see the darkness and density of 


smoke increased by cloud rolling over cloud. 
While Lieutenants Sherer and Ross, and my- 
self, were admiring the extreme beauty of this 
phenomenon from. the observatory, we al] 
simultaneously uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise at seeing a bright ray of the Aurora 
shoot suddenly downward from the general 
mass of light and between us and the land, 
and which was there distant only three thous- 
and yards. Had I witnessed this phenomenon 
by myself, I should have been disposed to re- 
ceive with caution the evidence even of my 
own senses, as to this last fact; but the ap- 
pearance conveying precisely the same idea 
to three individuals at once, aj] mtently en- 
gaged in looking towards the spot, | have no 
doubt that the ray of Jight actually passed 


‘within that distance of us. 


corruscations from each arch met, and after a! 


short but brilliant display of light gradually | 
died away. Early on the morning of the fif-| 


About one o’clock on the morning of the 
23rd of February, the Aurora again appeared 
over the hills in a south direction, presenting 
a brilliant mass of light, very similar to that 
just described. The rolling motion of the 
light laterally was here also very striking, as 


teenth of January. the Aurora broke out to! well as the increase of its intensity thus occa- 


* Lam aware that this appearance is usually referred | » point of the compass, 


to the effect of viewing the phenomenon in the perspec 
tive; but Lhere describe appearances only. 





The light occupied horizontaliy about 
and extended in 


\height scarcely a degree above the land, 


sioned. 


This mass of 
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which seemed, however, to conceal from us 
a part of the phenomenon. It was always 
evident enough that the most attenuated light 
of the Aurvra sensibly dimmed the stars, like 
a thin veil drawnoverthem. We frequently 
listened for any sound proceeding from this 
phenomenon, but never leard any.* 

On several which seemed the 
most favourable for the purpose, the electro- 
meter with gold leaf was applied to the chain, 
but without the slightest perceptible effect. 
The chain was attached to the sky-sail-mast- 
head by glass rods, precisely in the manner 
described in our last voyage, the pointed end 
of the upper link being considerably above 
the mast-head,and one hundred and fifteen feet 
above the level of the sea. That the atmos- 
phere during the winter months was favoura- 
ble to the excitement of electricity, appeared 
from the facility with which a small electri- 
cal machine, constructed by Mr. Rowland, 
was found to act. The sparks given vut by 
this machine, of which the cylinder was only 
six inches long, and five in diameter, Dr. Neill 
considered as large as are usually elicited from 
apparatus of much larger dimensions in En 
land. Our variation-needles, which were ex- 
tremely light, suspended in the most delicate 
manner, and from the weak directive energy 
susceptible of being acted upon by 
slight disturbing force, were never in 
instance 1 by the 


occasions 
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tinct paraselena was seen on each side, situ- 
ated, as usual, upon the halo, and at the an- 
gular distance of about twenty-three degrees 
from the moon. In one instance only, the 
paraselene were slightly coloured with a 
‘faint red tint. In the autumn and spring, 
particularly the latter, haloes amd parhelia 
were very frequently about the sun, the 
mersurement of their angular distance from 
|that luminary being always between twenty- 
two and twenty-three degrees. None of 
these phenomena were such as to deserve 
further notice, except one on the 29th of 
March, when at 9.30, A. M., an imperfect halo 
appeared around the sun, with a faint parhe- 
lion on each side. 

Particular attention was paid to the chan- 
ges inthe barometer during this winter, to 
which much encouragement was given by 
the excellence of the instruments with which 
we were now furnished*, ‘The times of reg- 
ister at sea had been three and nine, a. M., 
and p. M.; those hours having been recom- 
mended as the most proper for detecting any 
horary oscillations of the mercurial column. 
When we were fixed for the winter, and our 
attention could be more exclusively devoted 
to scientific objects, the register was extend- 
ed to four and ten, and subsequently to five 











, Aurora, | 
which could scarcely fail to have been observ- | 
ed at some time or other, had any such dis-| 
ing visit-| 


and eleven o’clock. ‘The most rigid atten- 
tion to the observation and correction of the 
column, during several months, discovered an 
scillation, amounting only to ten thousandth- 
part of an inch. ‘The times of the maximum 
and minimum altitude appear, however, :de- 


ed every hour for several months, and oftener,|cidedly to lean to four and ten o’clock, and 
| 


when anything occurred to 1make it desira- 


ble. 


to follow a law directly the reverse, as to time, 
of that found to obtain in temperate climates, 


The meteors called falling stars were much| the column being highest at four, and lowest 


more frequent during this winter than we 


ever before saw them, and particularly during} 


lat t 


en o'clock, both a. 


whol 


mM. and pM. The 
e of the observations being comprised in 




































































































































































the month of December. On the Sth, at a|the Meteorological Abstracts, with the gen- 
quarter past seven in the evening, a particu-|¢T@l results stated at the bottom of each, ean 
larly large and brilliant meteor of this kind|be consulted with great Convenience; and 
fel] in the S.S.W.. the weather beine very | the table which follows the Abstract for the 

















fine and clear overhead, but hazy near the | month of 
horizon. On the following day, between four 
and five p. m., another very brilliant, one was 
observed in the north, falling from an altitude 


of about thirty-five degrees till lost behind | 


the land; the weather was at this time clear} 
and serene, and no remarkable change took 
place. On the 12th, no less than five meteors 
of this kind were observed in a quarter of 
an hour. 

Haloes appeared very frequently round the 
moon, particularly about the times of her op- 
position, and when there was any haze in the 
atmosphere. ‘Iwo or three times an indis- 





* The late meteoric phenomenon seen in all parts of 
this hemisphere having excited much curiosity and com- 


mentary, we have been induced to give the preceding de 
fails by Capt. Parry without curtailment —Ep. 


| 
| 








April 1825, will afford one compre- 
hensive view of six month’s observations on 
this interesting subject. 

The barometer did not appear to indicate 
beforehand the changes of the weather with 
any degree of certainty. Indeed the remark 
that we had always before made, that altera- 
tions in the mercurial column more frequent- 
ly accompany than precede the visible chan- 
ges of weather in these regions, was equally 
true of our present experience; but on one 
or two occasions hard gales of considerable 
duration occurred without the barometer fal- 


* For this ci:cumstance we are indebted to the kind- 


and well known scientific zeal of Mr. Daniell, who 
iiniwself superintended the construction of our barome 
ters. and especially of one excellent instrument. by New- 
nan, to be used as a standard with which the others 
could be compared We owe a similar obligation to Mr. 
Danicll, with respect to thermometers, 
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ling at all below the mean altitude of the co- 
lumn in these regions, or even rose steadily 
during the continuance of the gale. During 
one week of almost constant blowing weather, 
and two days of very violent gales from the 
eastward, inthe month of April, the barome- 
ter remained considerably above thirty inches 
the whole time. It is necessary for me here 
to remark, that the unusual proportion of eas- 
terly winds registered in our journals during 
this winter must, in my opinion, be attributed 
to the local situation of our winter-quarters, 
which alone appears to me sufficient to ac- 
count for the anomaly. The lands on each 
side of Port Bowen, running nearly east and 
west, and rising to a height of six to nine 
hundred feet above the sea, with deep and 
broad ravines intersecting the country in al- 
most every direction, may be supposed to have 
had considerable influence on the direction of 
the wind. In confirmation of this supposi- 
tion, indeed, it was usually noticed that the 
easterly winds were with us attended with 
clear weather, while the contrary obtained 
with almost every breeze from the west and 
north-west, thus reversing in this respect also 
the usual order of things. It was moreover 
observed that the clouds were frequently 
coming from the N.W., when the wind in 
Port Bowen waseasterly. I must, however, 
except the gales we expereinced from the 
eastward, which were probably strong enough 
to overcome any local deflection to which a 
light breeze would be subject; and indeed 
these were always accompanied with over- 
cast weather and ahigh thermometer. After 
the middle of October the gales of wind 
were very few till towards the middle of 
April, when we experienced more blowing 
weather than during the whole winter. 

The meau temperature of this season we 
considered rather high, as compared with 
that of our former winters, in proportion to 
the latitude of the station. 

The distribution of the cold, if 1 may so 
call it, was now also somewhat different, the 
coldest month being January, next March, 
and then February. The difference, howev- 
er, in the mean temperature of these three 
months was remarkably smal}, ranging only 
from —27°.3, to —28°.9. The thermome- 
ter did not rise ahove zero tiil the 11th of 
April, having remained below that point of 
the scale for one hundred and thirty-one suc- 
cessive days, the only instance of this kind 
we have ever known. So low a mean tem- 
perature for three successive months would, 
if considered separately, have appeared to 
form a season of great severity, and cer- 
tainly, with respect to personal comfort, 
did so; but viewed in connexion with the 
three preceding months, seems only to fur- 
nish a compensation for the usual mildness 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Meteorological phenomena continued. Re- 
equipment of the ships. Several journies 
undertaken. Open water in the offing. 
commence sawing a canal to liberate the 
ships. Disruption of the ice. Departure 
Srom Port Bowen. 


Tue height of the Jand about Port Bowen 

deprived us longer than usual of the sun’s 

presence aboveour horizon. Some of our 

gentlemen, indeed, whoascended a high hill 

for the purpose, caught a glimpse of him on 

the 2nd of February: on the 15th it became 

visible at the observatory, but at the ships not 
until the 22d, after an absence of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one days. It is very long 

after-the sun’s re-appearance in these regions, 

however, that the effects cf his rays, as to 
warmth, becomes perceptible; week passes 

after week with scarcely any rise in the ther- 
mometer except for an hour or two during 
the day, and it is at this period more than any 
other, perhaps, that the lengthened duration 
of a polar winter’s cold is most wearisome, and 
creates the most impatience. ‘Towards the 
third week in March, thin flakes of snow 
lying upon black painted wood or metal, and 

exposed to the sun’s direct rays in asheltered 
situation, readily melted. In the second week 
of April any very light covering of sand or 
ashes upon the snow close to the ships might 
be observed to make its way downward, into 
holes: but a coat of sand laid upon the un- 
sheltered ice, to the distance of about two- 
thirds of a mile, for disselving a canal to has- 
ten our liberation, produced no such sensible 
effect til] the beginning of May. Even then 
the dissolution was very trifling till about the 
first week in June, when pools of water began 
to make their appearance, and not long after 
this a smal] boat would have floated down it. 
On shore the effect is in general stil! more tar- 
dy, though some deception is there occasioned 
by the dissolution of the snow next the ground, 
while its upper surface is to all appearance 
undergoing little or nochange. Thus a great- 
er alteration is sometimes produced in the as- 
pect of the land by a single warm day in an ad- 
vanced part of the season, than in many week, 
preceding ; in consequence of the last of the 
snow being dissolved, leaving the ground at 
length entirely bare. We could now perceive 
the snow beginning to leave the stones from day 
to day, asearly as the last week in April. 
Towards the end of May a great deal of snow 
was dissolved daily, but owing to the porous 
nature of the ground which absorbed it as 
fast as it was formed, it was not easy to pro- 
cure water for drinking on shore, even as late 
as the 10th of June. In the ravines, howe- 
ver, it could be heard trickling under stones 





of the early part of the winter. 


before that time, and about the 18th many 
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considerable streams were formed, and con-|vered with numberless snow-crystals adhering 
stantly running both night and day. After|firmly to the metal, andthe next perfectly 
this, the thawing proceeded at an inconceiva-|clean and bright, without any possible as- 
bly rapid rate, the whole surface of the floes! sistance trom wind, or artificial heat. The 
being covered with large pools of water, ra-|same thing sometimes occurs also with the 
pidly increasing in size and depth. \thin film of ice which colleets upon the eye- 
We observed nothing extraordinary with) glass of a telescope, occasioned by the vapour 
respect to the sun’s light about the shortest|of the body. The drying of our washed 
day; but as early as the 20th of November|clothes in the open air could be performed in 
Arcturus could very plainly be distinguished | part, for the first tume, about the beginning of 
by the naked eye, when near the south me-| April, by hanging them against a sheltered 
ridian at noon. About the first week in|snow-wall facing the south, and having a black 
April the reflection of light from the snow be-| painted canvas cloth suspended along it. 
came so strong as to create inflammation a The animalsseen at Port Bowen may now 
the eyes, and notwithstanding the usual pre-|be briefly noticed. ‘lhe principal of these 
caution of wearing black crape veils during|seen during the winter were bears, of which 
exposure, several cases of snow-blindness oc-|we killed tweive from October to June, being’ 
curred shortly afterwards. |more than all the other voyages taken toge- 
During this, as in each preceding winter|ther; andsevera! others were seen. One of 
passed in the polar regions, we failed to obtain, these animals was near proving fatal to a 
in the severest cold, any absolute hygrometri-\seaman of the Fury, who having straggled 
cal expression for the state of the atmosphere,|from his companions when at the top of a 
although we had now the advantage of’ being | hill, saw a large bear coming towards him. 
furnished with the excellent hygrometers on|Being unarmed, he prudently made off, tak- 
Mr. Daniell’s construction. By the experi-|ing off his boots to enable him to run the 
ments given in the Meteorological Abstracts, |fatter, but not so prudently precipitated him- 
it appears that, below an atmospheric tempera-|self over an almost perpendicular cliff, down 
ture of 6°, we failed in obtaining any de-|which he was said to have rolled or fallen ¥e- 





posit upon the bulb of the instrument, though 
on some vccasions the ether was frozen in the 
attempt. On several days during the winter, 


a haze, or more properly a fog, occurred, of 


such density as to obsure objects at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, when there was 


no perceptible fall or drift of snow to have| 


occasioned this appearance. It always hap- 
pened, indeed, during serene weather, and 
generally only consisted of a stratum reach- 
ing one or two hundred feet above the sea, 
over which we could see from the observatory, 
while it seemed to occupy the whole of the 
harbour below. That the atmosphere was ex- 
tremely dry, however, during the winter, ap- 
pears probable from the circumstance noticed 
on the former voyages, of ropes becoming 
quite slack by an increase, or rather by a con- 
tinuance of cold. For instance, a worn whale- 
line, sixteen hundred and forty-four feet in 
length, being stretched quite tight between 


the Hecla and the shore, for the purpose of 


marking the road in dark weather or snow- 
drift, relaxed so much during the coldest 
months, that forty-nine feet were hauled in 
from time to time, to keep it in its place upon 
the snow-pillars by which ‘t was supported. I 
have already noticed the readiness with which 
electricity was excited by a very smal! ma- 
chine, a facility which the medical gentlemen 
attributed to the dryness of the atmosphere. 
It would alsoappear that something like eva- 
poration is going on, from the fact repeatedly 
noticed even inthe most severe part of the 
season, that a brass instrument entirely shel- 
tered from the wind may one day be seen co- 


fey hundred feet; here he was met by some 
lof the people in so lacerated a condition, as to 
|be in & very dangerous state for some time 
iatter.* 

A she-bear killed ip the open water on our 
firstarrival at Port Bowen, afforded a striking 
instance of maternal affection in her anxiety 
to save her twocubs. She might herself easi- 
ly have escaped the boat, but would not for- 
sake her young, which she was actually 
“towing” off, by allowing them to rest on 
her back, when the boat came near them. A 
second similar instance occurred in the spring 
when two cubs having got down into a large 
crack in the ice, their mother placed herself be- 
fore them, so as to secure thei from the attacks 
of our people, which she might easily have 
avoided herself. 

This unusual supply of bear’s flesh was 
particularly serviceable, as food for the Esqui- 
maux dogs we had brought out, and which 
were always at work ina sledge; especially 
as, during the winter, our number was in- 
creased by the birth of six others of these 
useful] animals. 

One or two foxes (Canis Lagopus) were 
killed, and four caught in traps Sess the 
winter, weighing from four pounds and three- 
quarters to three pounds and three-quarters. 
The colour of one of these animals, which 
lived for some time on board the Fury and 
become tolcrably tame, was nearly pure white 





* The men applying his name to the hill, called it 
Mount Cotterell, by wuaich it is distinguished in the 
chart, for the cake of reference in Our measurement of 
its height 
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till the month of May, when he shed his win- 


‘Temperature of the 


_—— 





ter-coat, and became of a dirty chocolate co- oo -_— 
lour, with two or three light-brown spots. Date. Animals. Animal. Arr. 
Only three hares (Lepus Variabilis) were eee A gia tant ee Se . 7 - de 
killed from October to June, weighing from} january 4th, 1825 im 104 98 
six to eight pounds and three-quarters. ‘Their| March 27th, — = Ptarmigan . 02. I 
= : s - . | April 4ih, — ditto . 102. 15 
fur was extremely thick, soft, and of the most}, 6th, — ditto : a 
beautiful whiteness imaginable. Wesaw no] ” siete <a ditto ? a Gert 
deer near Port Bowen at any season, neither aed ee ioe ‘ “s 
were we visited by their enemies the wolves.| » ae Seek oe + ae 
A single ermine and a few mice (Mus Hod-|_ ” 2%h, — dito, w.5. — I 
5 une 2lsi, — Glaucous Gull ju 27 
: 


sonius,) complete, I believe, our scanty list of 
quadrupeds at this desolate and unproductive 
place. 

Of birds, we hada flock or two of ducks 
occasionally flying abeut the small lanes of 
open water in the offing, as lateas the third 
of October: but none from that time till the 
beginning of June, and then only a single pair 
was occasionally seen. -A very few grouse 
were met with also after our arrival at Port 
Bowen; a single specimen was obtained on 
the 23rd of December, and another on the 
18th of February. They again made their 
appearance towards the end of March, and in 
less than a month about two hundred were 
killed; after which we scarcely saw another, 
for*what reason we could not conjecture, ex- 
cept that they might probably be on their way 
to the northward, and that the utter barren- 
ness of the land about Port Bowen afforded no 
inducement for their remaining in our neigh- 


bourhood. 


With a view to extend our geographical 
knowledge as much as our means permitted, 
three land journies were undertaken as soon 
as the weather was sufficiently warm for pro- 
curing any water. 

[| We omit the particulars of these jour- 
nies as not interesting to the general reader] 
Towards the end of June, the dovekies 
Calymbus Grylle) were extremely numerous 
inthe cracks of the ice at the entrance of 
Port Bowen, and as these were the only 
fresh supply of any consequence that we 
were able to procure at this unproductive 
place, we were glad to permit the men to go 
out occasionally with guns, after the ships 
were ready for sea, to obtain for their mes- 
ses this wholesome change of diet; while 
such excursions also contributed essentially 
to their general health and cheerfulness.— 
Many hundreds of these birds were thus ob- 
tained in the course of a few days. On the 








Lieutenant Ross, who paid great attention 
to ornithology, and who has himself drawn 
up the zoological notice given in the Appen- 
dix, remarked that the grouse met with here 
are of three kinds, namely the ptarmigan ( ‘J’e- 
trao Lagopus,) the rock-grouse. (‘T'etrao 
Rupestris,) and the willow-partridge (‘Teirao 
Albus.) Of these only the two former were 


seen in the spring, and by far the greater 
number killed were of the first-mentioned 
species. They usually had in their maws 


|evening of the 6th of July, however, | was 
igreatly shocked at being informed by Cap- 
|tain Hoppner that John Cottercll,* a seaman 
jof the Fury, had been found drowned in one 
iof the cracks of the ice, by two other men 
|belonging to the same party, who had been 
\witn him buta few minutes before. We 
|could never ascertain precisely in what man- 
ner this accident happened, but it was sup- 
posed that he must have over-reached him- 

lf in stooping for a bird that he had killed. 


5 ‘ egorifolia, buds of} 77: : ' 
the leaves of the Dryas Integrifolia, buds o His remains were committed tothe earth on 


the Saxifraga Oppositifolia, Salix Arctica 
and Draba Alpina, the quantities being ac 
cording to the order in which the plants have 


’ Sunday the 10th, with every solemnity which 
the occasion demanded, and our situation 
,would allow; and a tomb of stones, with a 


> 


1 » Jeayes, als “the . : oer 
here been named. A few leaves, also, of the) uitabte inscription, was afterwards erected 


Polygonum Tiviparum were found in one 


1 


over the grave. 


or two specimens. ‘The snow-buating, with| In order to obtain oil for another winter’s 


its sprightly note, was, as usual, one of our 


‘consumption, before the ships could be .re- 


earliest visitants in the spring; but these jogcnq from the ice, and our travelling par- 
were few in number, and remained only @ 40, having seen a number of black whales 
short time. A very few sandpipers were one inthe open water to the northward, two boats 
seen, and now and then one or two glaucous,| 5m each ship were, with considerable |a- 


ivory, and kittiwake gulls. 


yair of ravens : 
A pair of ravens bour, transported four miles along shore in 


. : > syringe > 7} . 7in- ° f . . 5 “1a: 
og 0 — —— c b yl en \that direction, to be in readiness for killing a 
ter here, as at most of our former Winler) whale and boiling the oi] on the beach, when- 


stations. 


The following temperatures of animals,| + 4 js remarkable that this poor man had, twice be- 


mostly killed during the winter, were furn- 


{ - : 
fore, within the space of nine months, been very near 


‘ ager aad 
ished me by Mr. Mogg, by whom and Lieu- falling down the hill which bears his name, he was also 


tenant Ross they were taken. 


lin imminent Cancer of dying of dropsy during the winter 





\death ; for, besides the accident afready mentioned, of 
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ever the open water should approach suffi- 
ciently near. ‘They took their station near a 
remarkable peninsular piece of land on the 
south side of the entrance to Jackson’s Inlet 
which had, on the formervoyage, been taken 
for an island. Notwithstanding these prepa- 
rations, however, it was vexatious to find that 
on the 9th of July the water was still three 
miles distant from the boats, and at least sev- 
en from Port Bowen. Onthe 12th, the ice 
in our neighbourhood began to detach itself, 
and the boats under the command of Lieuten- 
ants Sherer, and Ross being launched on the 
following day, succeeded almost immediately 
in a small whale of * five feet bone,” exactly 
answering our purpose. Almost at the same 
time, and as it turned out very opportunely, 
the ice at the mouth of our harbour detached 
itself at an old crack, and drifted off, leaving 
only about one mile and a quarter between us 
and the sea. Halfof this distance being oc- 
cupied by the gravelled canal, which was dis- 
solved quite through the ice in many parts, 
and had become very thin in all, every officer 
and man in both ships were set to work with- 
out delay tocommence a fresh canal from the 
open water, to communicate with the other. 
This work proved heavier than we expected, 
the ice being generally from five to eight fect, 
and in many places from ten to eleven, in 
thickness. It was continued, however, with 
the greatest cheerfulness and alacrity from 
seven in the morning till seven in the eve- 
ning daily, the dinner being prepared on the 
ice, and eaten under the lee of a studding sail 
erected asa tent. 

On the afternoon of the 19th a very wel- 
come stop was put to our operations by the 
separation of the floe entirely across the har- 
bour, and about one-third from the ships to 
where we were at work. All hands being 
instantly recalled by signal were, on their re- 
turn, set to work to get the ships into the 
gravelled canal, and to sawaway what still 
remained in it to prevent our warping to sea. 
This work, with only half an hour’s intermis- 
sion for the men’s supper, was continued till 
half-past six the following morning, when we 
succeeded in getting clear. The weather being 
calm, two hours were occupied in towing the 
ship to sea, and thus the officersand men were 
employed at very laborious work for twenty- 
six hours, during which time there were, on 
one occasion, fifteen of them overboard at 
once; and indeed several individuals met with 
the same accident three times. It was impos- 
sible, however, to regret the necessity of these 
comparatively trifling exertions, especially as 
it was now evident that to have sawed our 
way out, without any canal, would have re- 
quired at least a fortnight of heavy and fa- 
uiguing labour. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Sail over towards the western coast of Prince 
Regent's Inlet. Stopped by the ice.— 
Reach the skore about Cape Seppings. 
Favourable progress along the land.— 
Fresh and repeated obstructions from ice. 
Both ships driven on shore. Fury seri- 
ously damaged. Unsuccessful search for 
a Harbour, for heaving her down to re- 
pair. 


On standing ont at sea, we sailed, witha 
light southerly wind, towards the western 
shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, which it was 
my first wish to gain, on account of the evi- 
dent advantage to be derived from coasting 
the southern part of that portion of land call- 
ed in the chart “ North Somerset,” as far as 
it might lead to the westward; which, from 
our former kn wledge, we had reason to sup- 
pose it would do as far at le ast as the longi- 
tude of 95°, in a parallel of "about T29°. Aft- 
ter sailing about eight miles, we were stop- 
ped by a body of close ice a between us 
and a space of opem water beyond. By way 
of occupying the time in further examination 
of the state of the ice, we then bore up with 
a light northerly wind, and ran to the south- 
eastward, to sce if there was any clear water 
between the ice, and the land of that direc- 
tion; but found that there was no opening 
between them to the southward of the flat- 
topped hill laid down in the chart, and now 
called Mounr Suerer. Indeed, I believe 
that, at this time, the ice had not yet detach- 
ed itself from the land to the southward of 
that station. On standing back, we were 
shortly after enveloped in one of the thick 
foes which had, for several weeks past, been 
observed almost daily hanging over some part 
of the sea _ the offing, though we had searce- 
ly experienced any in Port “Bowen, until the 
water became open at the mouth of the har- 
bonr. 

On the clearing upof the fog on the 21st, 
we could perceive no opening of the ice lead- 
ing towards the western land, nor any ap- 
pearance of the smallest channel to the south- 
ward along the eastern shore. 1 was deter- 
mined, therefore, to try at once a little fur- 
ther to the northward, the present state of the 
ice appearing complete ly to accord with that 
observed in 1819, its breadth increasing as 
we advancedfrom Prince Leopold’s Islands to 
the southward. As, therefore, I felt confi- 
dent of being al ble to push along the shore it 
we could once gain it, | was anxious to effect 
the latter object in any part, rather than in- 
cur the risk of hampering the ships by a vain, 
or at least a doubtful attempt to force them 
through a body of close ice several miles wide, 
for the sake of a few leagues of southing, 





which would soon be regained by coasting. 
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Light winds detained us very much, but 
being at length favoured by a breeze, we car- 
ried all sail to the north-west, the ice very 
gradually leading us towards the Leopold 
Isles. Having arrived off the northernmost, 
on the morning of the 22nd, it was vexatious, 
however curious, to observe the next coinci- 
dence of the present position of the ice with 
that which it occupied a little later in the 
year 1819. The whole body of it seemed to 
cling to the western shore, as if held there by 
some strong attraction, forbidding, for the 
present, any access to it. We now stood off 
and on, in the hope that a southerly breeze, 
which had just sprung up, inight serve to open 
usachannel. In the evening, the wind grad- 
ually freshened, and befure midnight had in- 
creased to a strong gale, which blew with 
considerable violence for ten hours, obliging 
us to haul off from the ice, and to keepin 
smooth water under the eastern Jand until it 
abated; after which not a moment was lost 
in again standing over tothe westward.  Af- 
ter running all night, with light and variable 
winds, through loose and scattered ice, we 
suddenly found ourselves, on the clearing up 
of a thick fog through which we had been 
sailing on the morning of the 24th, within 
one-third of a mile of Cape Seppings, the 
land just appearing above the fog in time to 
save us from danger, the soundings being thir. 
ty-eight fathoms, on a rocky bottom. The 
Dery being apprised by guus of our situation, 
both ships were hauled off the land, and the 
fug soon after dispersing, we had the satisfac- 
tion to perceive that the late gale had blown 
the ice off the land, leaving usa fine naviga- 
ble channel from one to two miles wide, as 
far as we could see from the mast-head along! 
the shore. We were able to avail ourselves 
of this but slowly, however, in consequence 
of a light southerly breeze, still blowing 
against us. 

We had now an opportunity of discovering 
that a long neck of very low land runs out 
from the southernmost of the Leopold Islands, 
and another from the shore to the southward 
of Cape Clarence. These two had every ap- 
pearance of joining, soas to make a peninsu- 
Ja, instead of an island, of that portion of land 
which on account of our distance preventing 
our seeing the low beach, had in 1819 been 
considered under the latter character. It is, 
however, still somewhat doubtful, and the 

Leopold Isles, therefore, still retain their ori- 
ginal designation On the chart. The land 
here, when closely viewed, assumes a very 
striking and magnificent character, the strata 
of limestone, which are numerous and quite 
horizontally disposed, being much more regu- 
lar than on the eastern shore or Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and retaining nearly their whole 
perpendicular height, of six or seven hundred 
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promontory of the southernmost Island is par- 
ticularly picturesque and beautiful, the heaps 
of loose debris lying here and there up and 
down the sides of the cliff giving it the ap- 
pearance of somyhage and impregnable for- 
tress, with inmevse buttresses of masonry 
supporting the walls. Near Cape Seppings, 
and some uistance beyond it to the southward, 
we noticed a narrow stratum of some very 
white substance, the nature of which we 
could not at this time conjecture. 1 may here 
remark that the whole of Barrow’s Strait, 
as faras we could see to the N.N.E. of the 
islands, was entirely free from ice; and, from 
whatever circumstance it may proceed, I do 
not think that this part of the Polar Sea is at 
any season very much encumbered with it. 

It was the general feeling, at this period, 
among us, that the voyage had but now com- 
menced. ‘The labours of a bad summer, and 
the tedium of a long winter, were forgotten 
ina moment, when we found ourselves upon 
ground not hitherto explored, and with every 
apparent prospect before us of making as 
rapid a progress as the nature of this naviga- 
tion will permit, towards the final aecoin- 
plishment of our object. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, we passed 
the opening in the land delineated in the for- 
mer chart of this coast, in latitude 73° 34’, 
which we now found to be a bay about three 
miles deep, but apparently open to the sea.— 
I named it after my friend Hastines Ei.win, 
Ese., of Bristol, as a token of grateful esteem 
for that gentleman. The wind falling very 
light, so that the ships inade no progress, I 
took the opportunity of landing in the fore- 
noon, accompanied by a party of the officers, 
and was soon after joined by Captain Hopp- 
ner. We found the formation to consist 
wholly of lime, and now discovered the na- 
ture of the narrow white stratum observed 
the day before from the offing, ana which 
proved to be gypsum, mostly of the earthly 
kind, and some of it of a very pure white.— 
A partof the rock near our landing-place con- 
tained a quantity of it in the state of selenite 
in beautiful transparent lamine of a large 
size. The abundance of gypsum hereabouts 
explained also the extreme whiteness of the 
water near the whole of this part of the coast, 
which had always been observed in approach- 
ing it, and which had at first excited unne- 
cessary apprehensions as to the soundings 
along the shore. This colour is more par- 
ticularly seen near the mouths of the streams, 
many of which are quite of a dirty milk co- 
lour, and tinge the sea to the distance of more 
than a mile, without any alteration in the 
depth, except a gradual diminution in going 
in. The vegetation in this place was, as 
usual, extremely scanty, though much more 
luxuriant than on any of the land near our 





feet, close to the sea. The south-eastern 


winter-quarters, and no animals were seen. 
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The latitude of our landing-place was 73° 
27' 23", the longitude by chronometers 90 
50’ 34.6, and the variation of the magnetic 
needle 125° 34' 42” westerly. From half- 
past nine A. M. till a quarter past noon, the 
tide fell two feet three inches: and as it was 
nearly stationary at the latter time, it was 
probably near low water. 

A breeze enabling us again to make some 
progress, and an open channel still favouring 
us, of nearly the same breadth as before, we 
passed during the night a second bay, about the 
same size as the other, and also appearing 
open to the sea; it lies in latitude (by account 
from the preceding and following noon) 73° 
19’ 30”, and its width is one mile and a half. 
It was called Barty Bay after my friend 
Caprain Rosert Barry, of the Grenadier 
Guards. We now perceived that the ice 
closed completely in with the land a short 
distance beyond us, and having made all the 
way we could, were obliged to stand off and 
on during the day ina channel not three- 
quarters of a mile wide. ‘I'his channel being 
still more contracted towards the evening, 
we were obliged to make fast to some ground- 
ed land-ice upon the beach, in four fathoms’ 
water, there to await some change in our 
favour. We here observed traces of our old 
friends the Esquimaux, there being several 
of their circles of stones, though not of recent 
date, close to the sea. We also found a 
more abundant veget«tion than before; and 
several plants familiar to us on the former 
voyages, but not yet procured on this, were 
now added to our collections. The geclogi- 
cal character of the land was nearly the same 
as before, but we found here some gypsum 
of the fibrous kind, occurring in a single 
stratum about an inch anda half wide.— 
About a mile to the north of us was a serious 
cascade or spout of water, issuing from a 
chasm in the rock, and falling more than two 
hundred feet perpendicular. Our gentlemen, 
who visited the spot, described it as rendered 
the more picturesque by innumerable kitti- 
wakes having their nests among the rocks, 
and constantly flying about the stream. The 
latitude was 74° 06' 17’; the longitude by 
chronometers 91° 19’ 52'.3; the dip of the 
magnetic needle 88° 02'.1; and the variation 
128° 23’ 17" westerly. 

The ice opening in the afternoon of the 
27th, we cast off and run four or five miles 
with a northerly breeze. This wind, howev- 
er, always had the effect of making the ice 
close the shore, while a southerly breeze as 
uniformly opened it, so tliat on this cozst, as 
on several others that | have known, a con- 
trary wind—however great the paradox may 
seem——proved, on the whole, the most favour- 
ble for making progress. This circumstance 
is simply to be attributed to the greater 
abundance of open water in the parts we have 
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left behind (in the present instance the open 
sea of Barrow’s Strait) than those towards 
which we are going. We were once more 
obliged to make fast, therefore, to some 
grounded ice close to the beach, rather than 
run any risk of hampering the ships, and ren- 
dering them unable to take advantage of a 
change in our favour. 

A light southerly breeze on the morning of 
the 28th gradually cleared the shore, and a 
fresh wind from the N. W. then immediate- 
ly succeeded. We instantly took advantage 
of this circumstance, and casting off gt six 
A. M. ran eight or nine miles without obstruc- 
tion, when we were stopped by the ice, which, 
ina closely packed and impenetrable body, 
stretched cluse into the shore, as far as the 
eye could reach from the crow’s nest. Be- 
ing anxious to gain every foot of distance that 
we could, and perceiving some grounded ice 
which appeared favourable for making fast to, 
just at a point where the clear water termina- 
ted, the ships were run to the utmost extent 
of it, and a boat prepared from each to exam- 
ine the depth of water at the intended an- 
choring place. Just as 1 was about to leave 
the Hecla for that purpose, the ice was ob- 
served to be in rapid motion towards the shore. 
The Fury was immediately hauled in by some 
grounded masses, and placed to the best ad- 
vantage; but the Hecla being more advanced 
was immediately beset in spite of every ex- 
ertion, and after breaking two of the largest 
ice-anchors in endeavouring to heave in to 
the shore, was obliged to drift with the ice, 
several masses of which had fortunately in- 
terposed themselves between usand the land. 
The ice slackening around us a little in the 
evening, we were enabled, with considera- 
ble labour, to get to some grounded masses, 
where we lay much exposed, as the Fury al- 


so did. In this situation, our latitude being 
72° SL OL’, we saw a comparatively low 


point of land three or four leagues to the 
southward, which proved to be near that 
which terminated our view of this coast 
in 1819. 

On the 29th, the ice being slack for a short 
distance, we shifted the Hecla half a mile to 
the northward, into a less insecure birth. I 
then walked to a broad valley facing the sea 
near us, where a considerable stream dis- 
charged itself, and where, in passing in the 
ships, a large fish had been observed to jump 
out of the water. In hopes of finding salm- 
on here, we tried for some time with sever- 
al hand-nuts, but nothing was caught or seen. 
In this place were a number of the Esqui- 
maux stone circles, apparently of very old 
date, being quite overgrown with grass, moss, 
and other plants, In tne neighbourhood of 
these habitations, the vegetation was much 
more luxuriant than anything of the kind we 





had seen before during this voyage. The 
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state of this year’s plants was now very stri- 
king, compared with those of the last, and af- 
forded strong evidence, if any had been want- 
ing, of the difference between the two sea- 
sons. I was particularly struck with the 
appearance of some moss collected by Mr. 
Hooper, who pointed out to me upon the same 
specimen the last year’s miserable seeds just 
peeping above the leaves, while those of the 
present summer had already shot three-quar- 
ters of aninch beyond them. Another cir- 
cumstance which we noticed about this time, 
and sé#ill more so as the season advanced, was 
the rapid progress which the warmth had al- 
ready made in dissolving the last year’s snow, 
this being always easily known by its dingy 
colour, and its admixture with’ the soil. Of 
the past winter's snow not a particle could be 
seen, at the close of July, on any part of this 
coast. These facts, together with the beau- 
tiful weather we had enjoyed for many weeks 
past, all tended to shew that we were now fa- 
voured with an unusually fine summer. We 
found in this place, in the dry bed ofan old 
stream, innumerable fossils in the limestone, 
principally shells and modrepore. On a hill 
abreast of the Hecia, and at an elevation of 
not less than three or four nundred feet above 
the sea, one particular spot was discovered, 
in whieh the same kind of shells first found 
in Barrow’s Strait in 1819, occurred in very 
great abundance and perfection, wholly de- 
tached from the lime in which, for the most 
part, they were found imbedded in other pla- 
ces on this coast. Indeed it was quite aston- 
ishing, in looking at the numberless fossil ani- 
mal remains occurring in many of the stones, 
to consider the countless myriads of shell-tish 
and marine insects which must once have 
existed on this shore. The~cliffSs next the 
sea, which here rise to a perpendicular height 
of between four and five hundred feet, were 
continually breaking dow2 at this season, and 
adding, by falls of large masses of stone, to 
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the slope of debris lying at their foot. The 
ships lay so close to the shores as to be al- 
most within the range of some of these tum- 
bling masses,there being at high water scarce- 
ly beach enough for a person to walk along 
the shore. The time of hich water, near 
the opposition of the moon this night, was 
between half-past eleven and midnight, be- 
ing nearly the same as at Port Bowen at full 
and change. 





ing. In the afternoon it blew a hard gale, 
with constant rain, from the northward, the 
clouds indicating an easterly wind in other 
parts. This wind, which was always the 
troublesome one to us, soon brought the 
ice closer and closer, till it pressed with very 
considerable violence on both ships, though 
the most upon the Fury, which lay in a very 
exposed situation. The Hecla received no 
damage but the breaking of two or three haw- 
sers, and a part of her bulwark torn away by 
the strain upon them. In the course of the 
night we had reason to suppose, by the Fu- 
ry’s heeling, that she was either on shore, or 
still heavily pressed by the ice from without. 
Early on the morning of the 31st, as soon as 
a communication could be effected, Captain 
Hoppner sent to inform me that the Fury had 
been forced on the ground, whene she stil! 
lay ; but that she would probably be hove off 
without much difficulty at high water, provi- 
ded the external ice did not prevent it. IT al- 
so learned from Captain Hoppner that a part 
of one of the propelling wheels had been de 

stroyed, the chock through which its axis 
passed being forced in considerably, and the 

palm broken off one of the bower anchors.— 
Most of this damage, however, was either of 
no very material importance, or could easily 
be repaired. A large party of hands from 
the Hecla being sent round to the Fury to- 
wards high water, she came off the ground 
with very little strain, so that, upon the whole, 
considering the situation in which the ships 
were lying, we thought ourselves fortunate 
in having incurred no very serious injury.— 
The Fury was shifted a few yards into the 
best place that could be found, and the wind 
again blowing strong from the northward, the 
ice remained close about us. A shift of wind 
to the southward in the afternoon at length 
began gradually to slacken it, but it was not 
till six a. mM. onthe lst of August that there 
eppeared a prospect of making any progress. 
There was, at this time, a great deal of wa- 

ter to the southward, but between us and the 
channel there lay one narrow and not very 
close stream of ice touching the shore. A 
shift of wind to the northward determined me 
at once to take advantage of it, as nothing 
but a free wind seemed requisite to enable us 
to reach this promising channel. The sig- 
nal to that effect was immediately made, but 
while the saiis were setting, the ice, which 


The ice opening for a mile and a half/had at first been about three-quarters of a 


alongshore on the 30th, we shifted the Hee- 
Ja’s birth about that distance to the south- 
ward, chiefly to be enabled to see more dis- 
tinctly round a point which before obstructed 
our view, though our situation, as regarded 
the security of the ship, was much altered 
for the worse. 


mile distant from us, was observed to be clo- 
sing the shore. The ships were cast with 
all expedition, in hopes of gaining the broad- 
er channel before the ice had time to shut us 
np. So rapid, however was the latter in this 
its sudden movement, that we had but Just 


The Fury remained where|got the ships’ heads the right way, when 


she was, there being no second birth even so]the ice came bodily in upon us, being doubt- 





good as the bad one-where she was now ly-'less set in motion by a very sudden freshen- 
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ing of the wind almost to a gale in the course} which her leaks might have been occasioned, 
ofa few minutes. ‘he ships were now al-|would, in some measure, have closed when 
most instantly beset, and in such a manner as|she was relieved from pressure, and once more 
to be literally helpless and unmanageable.—| fairly afloat. My disappointment and morti- 
In such cases, it must be confessed that the] fication, therefore. may in some measure be 
exertions made by heaving at h:iwsers or|imagined, at being informed -by telegraph, 
otherwise are of little more service, than in|about two a. m. onthe 2nd, that the water was 
the occupation they furnish to the men’s minds| gaining on two pumps, and that a part of the 
under circumstances of difficulty ; for when|doubling had floated up. The Hecla having 
the ice is fairly acting against the ship, ten{in the mean time, been carried two or three 
times the strength and ingenuity could in re-| miles to the southward, by the ice which was 
ality avail nothing. ; | once more driving in that direction, 1 directed 
The sails were, however, kept set, and as|Captain Hoppner by signal to endeavour to 
the body of ice was setting to the southward/reach the best security inshore which the 
withal, we went with it some little distance | present slackness of the ice might permit, un- 
in thatdirection, ‘The Hecla, after thus driv-| til it was possible for the Hecla to rejoim him, 
ing, and now and thentorcing her way through| Presently after, perceiving from the mast-head 
the ice, in all about three quarters of a mile,|something like a small harbour nearly abreast 
quite close to the shore, at jength struck the] of us, every efiort was made to get once more 
ground forcibly several times in the space of a|/towards the shore. In tiis the ice happily 
hundred yards, and being then brought up by| favoured us, and after making sail, and one or 
it, remained immoveable, the depth of water|two tacks, we got in with the land, when I 
under her keel abaft being sixteen feet, or|left the ship in a boat to sound the place, and 
about a foot lessthan she drew. ‘The Fury|search for shelter. I soon had the mortifica- 
continuing to drive was now irresistibly carri-| tion to find that the harbour which had appear- 
ed past us, and we escaped, only by a few feet|ed to*present itself so opportunely, had not 
the damage invariably occasioned by ships| more than six or seven feet of water in any 
coming in contact under such circumstances. | part of it, the whole of its defences being com- 
She had however scarcely past us a hundred | posed of the stones and soil washed down by 
yards, when it was evident by the ice pressing |a stream which here emptied itself into the 
her in, es well as along the shore, that she must|sea. From this place, indeed, where the land 
soon be stopped like the Hecla: and having gradually became much lower in advancing to 
gone about two hundred yards further she|the southward, the whole nature of the sound- 
was observed to receive a severe pressure|ings entirely altered, the 
from a large floe-piece forcing her directly | 
against a grounded mass of ice upon the beach. 


water gradually 
shoaling in approaching the beach, so that 
jthe ships could scarcely come nearer 
After setting to the southward for an hour or|in most parts than a quarter of a mile. At 
wo longer, the ice became stationary, no open | this distance, the whole shore was more or 
water being anywhere visible from the mast-|less lined with grounded masses of ice ; but 
head, and the pressure on the ship remaining|after exainining the soundings within more 
undiminished during the day. Just as [ had|than twenty of them, in the space of about a 
ascertained the utter impossibility of inoving| mile, I could only tind two that would allow 
the Hecla a single foot, and that she must lie|the ships to fluat at low water, and that by 
(uite aground fore and aft as soon as the tide fel] |some care in placing and keeping them there. 
| received a note from Captain Hoppner in-| Having fixed a flag on each berg, the usual 
lorming me that the Fury had been so severe-\signal for the ships taking their stations, I 
ly “nipped” and strained as to leak a good|rowed on board the Fury, and found four 


deal, apparently about four inches an hour;|pumps constantly going, to keep the ship free, 


that she was still heavily pressed both upon|and Captain Hoppner, his officers and men, 
the ground, and against the large mass of ice|almost exhausted with the incessant labour of 
Within her; that the rudder was at present) the last eight and forty hours. 
very awkwardly situated ; and that one boat|the ships were made fast, Captain Hoppner 
had been much damaged. As the tide fell,Jand myself set out in a boat to survey the 
the Fury’s stern which was aground was lifi-|shore still further south, their being a narrow 
ed several feet, and the Hecla, at low water, 

having sewed five feet forward and two abafi, 


The instant 


lane of water about a mile in that direction ; 
for it had now become too evident, however 
we presented altogether no very pleasing orjunwilling we might have been at first to ad- 
comfortable spectacle. However, about high} mit the conclusion, that the Fury could pro- 
water, the ice very opportunely slacking, the|ceed no further without repairs, and the na- 
Hecla was hove off with great ease, and warp-|ture of those repairs would in all probability 
ed to a floe in the offing to which we made|itvolve the disagreeable, I may say the ruin- 
fast at midnight. The Fury was not long|ous, necessity of heaving theshipdown. After 
after us in coming off the ground, when I was|rowing about three-quarters of a mile, we 
in hopes of finding that any twist or strain by| considered ourselyes fortunate in arriving at 
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a bolder part of the beach, where three ground-| the Hecla some of the Fury’s dry provisions 
ed masses of ice, having from three to fourjand to land a quantity of heavy iron-work, 
fathou:s of water at low tide within them,]and other stores not perishable; for the mo- 
were so disposed as to afford, with the assist-| ment this measure was determined on, | was 
ance of art, something likeshelter. Wild and|anxious, almost at any risk, to commence the 
insecure as, under other circumstances, such) lightening of the ship as far as our present in- 
a place would have been thought, for heaving|security and our distance from the shore 
a ship down, we had no alternative, and there-| would permit. 
fore as little occasion as we had time for de-| The wind blowing fresh from the north- 
liberation. Returning to tue ships, we were} ward, which always increased our difficulties 
setting the sails in order to run to the appoint-|on this coast, the ice pressed so violently up- 
ed place, when the ice closed in and prevented|on the ships as almost to force them adrift du- 
our moving, and in a short time there was|ring the night, employing our people, now 
once more no open water to be seen. We sufficien tly harassed by their work during 
were, therefore, under the necessity of re-|the day, for two or three hours, in still further 
maining in our present births, when the]increasing our security by additional] hawsers 
smallest external pressure must inevitably} We continued landing stores from the Fury 
force us ashore, neither ship having more than|on the 4th, and at night a bowercable was 
two feet of water to spare. One watchof the] passed round one of the grounded masses 
Hecla’s crew were sent round to assist at the|alongside of her; for if either ship had once 
Fury’s pumps, which required one-third of] got adrift, it is difficult to say what might 
the ship’s company to be constantly employed | have been the consequence. 
at them. Attwo a.m. on the 5th, the ice began to 
[We omit repeating here the detailed ac-|slacken near the ships, and as soon as a boat 
count of the accident which befel the Fury.] | could be rowed along shore to the southward, | 
The ice coming in with considerablé vio-|set out accompanied by asecond from the Fury, 
lence on the night of the 2nd, once more | for the purpose of examining the state of our in- 
forced the Fury on shore, so that at low water} tended harbour since the recentpressure, and to 
she sewed two feet anda half. Nothing but|endeavour to prepare for the reception of the 
the number and strength of the Hecla’s haw-|ships by clearing out the loose ice. On my arri- 
sers prevented her sharing the same fate, for|val there, the distance being about a mile, | 
the pressure was just as much as seven of| found that one of the three bergs had shifted its 
these of six inches, and two streatm-cables,| place somaterially by the late tnovements of the | 
would bear. The Fury floated in the morn-| ice, as not only to alter the disposition of these 
ing, and was enabled to haul offa little, but|masses, on which our whole dependence rest- | 















.: # there was no opening of the ice to allow us|ed, very much for the worse, but also to de- ‘ 
’ & to move to our intended station. The more |stroy all confidence in their stability upon Ye ( 
i leisure we obtained to consider the state of|ground. Landing upon one of the bergs, i 
i the Fury, the more apparent became the ab- show the appointed signal for the ships - i 
i solute, howev er unfortunate, necessity of heav-|come, [ perceived about halfa mile tothe IV c 
ing her down. Four pumps were required to|southward beyond us a low point, forming a it 
be at work without intermission, to keep her|little bay, with a great deal of heavy ground- 01 
free, and this in perfectly smooth water shew-|ed ice lying off it. I immediately rowed to e 
ing that she was in fact so materially injured | this, in hopes of finding something like a har- al 
as to be very far from sea-worthy. One-third} bour for our purpose, but on my arrival there t!} 

of her working men were constantly employ-{had once more the mortification to find that 
ed, as before remarked, in this laborious opera-| there was not above six fect of water, at low I 
' tion and some oftheir hands had become so sore | tide, in any part of it, and within the grouni- fu: 
from the constant friction of the ropes, that}ed ice not more than twelve. Having assur- las 
i they could hardly handle them any longerjed myselfthat no security or shelter washere for 
without the use of mittens, assisted by the un-|/to be found, [ immediately returned to the su 

laying of the ropes tomake them soft. former place, which the Hecla was just reachi- 
When, in additionto these circumstances,|ing. The Fury was detained some time by 4 sla 
; the wet state ofthe decks and the little room| quantity of loose ice which had wedged itself too 
left, as well as the reduced strength for|in, in such a manuer as to leave her no room mu 
working the ship, or heaving at hawsers|}to move outwards; but she arrived about hac 
among the ice, be considered, I believe that|seven o’clock, when both ships were made fast | late 
every seaman will admit the impracticability in the best births we could find, but they were | — for 
of pursuing this critical navigation tiil the} still excluded from their intended place by tim 
Fury had been examined and repaired. Asjthe quantity of ice which had fixed itself ing 






therefore, not a moment could be lost, we tcok|there. Within twenty minutes after our ar- 7 cab 
advantage ofa small lane of water deepjrival, the whole body of ice again came In, 
enough for boats, which kept open within the] entirely closing up the shore, so that our mov- 
grounded masses aloug the shore, to convey to|ing proved most opportune. not 
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CHAPTE j j 
R Vi adjustment of the cables, the bicht was pres 
* ‘ O , as S- 
n> chs ‘os sed in so much, as to force tl “ury ¢ 
a as { ree the Fury ag: - 
~— ships sec ured wethin the basin. Impe-\the bere astern of her, twice in tl iy ae 
ete ep aie gh vd I yr ast ’ I ee = 
diments from the pressure of the ice. Fury} the day Mr. Waller, who \ ee 44 , 
“nd “a , q ay. a ‘ » WhO Was 3 
hove “4 n. Sec urities of the basin des-\the second time that this oc iien " or 
“OUR vial ee 1 time the s occurred, reporte 
troyed by a gale of wind. Preparations | that the coals about the keelson w sates 
, / L ane y ; c , ‘ ! al t i CCC IUS( rere Jec 
to tow the Fury out. Hecla re-eqguipped.\by it. imparting the s " wer 
juipped,|by it, imparting the sensation that ofa part of 


] 
| 
| 
| 
} 


bl l to , } 
and obliged to put to sea. Fury again|the ship’s bottom falling down; : 
driven on shore Rejoin ti nS | 5: hela ps ling down; and one of 
< . » deepjorn the fury ; and he men at work there was so str 
y 1 PCE RE 2 final i ta t v i inet Vas § SUTTONS IV ~ 
Jind it necessary finally co abandon her. yressed with th t belief, that he tl aehe 3 
; lef, that he thought it 
if high time to mak spring : 
as wy aera } 1ke a spring for > snway 
Arrer detailing the measures taken to form! From this cireumst: I x for the hatehway. 
a basin fer heavine the Furv down and Jand-| og berry digests oooem 
5 ury GOWN and jand-} provable ha > in k 
: val that the main keel had received 


{! 
| 
| 


inv her stores Capta hh Parr) t 

) : ‘ Lil aid y ius proce ds! some serious F ave ear ; 

a is)some serious damage neat the middle of the 
While thus employed ” # 
( i wiove n seeur , t , me J inl j 

Pst canto, ip os curing theships,} Krom this trial of the efficacy of onr means 

SI iness ol ie mater enabied ? f i ) , ' 
wer nape ot a valer enabied us to! of security, it was plain that the Fury could 
ins :deeree, the nature of the Fury’ . : I m c 
0 , the nature of the Fury’s|not possibly be hove down under circumstan 


damage; and iv be conceived hor ° 
> and it may be conceived how much|ees of such frequent and i 1 
palin it cecasioned us plaiunrls to discover t a } c tee. —_— nnminent risk : I 
both the stern-post aed ti mS, t tiscover that|therefore directed a fourth anchor, with two 
‘ “post alm re-flo were broken|additional ¢ ne of 
and turne at \ dditional cables, with the hope breaki 
and turned up on one side with the pre sure.|some of the force-of t) . pe ot reaking 
We aiso could perceive, as tar as ‘we were ea - gyre svhice ots flee ety 2 
able to see alon i tie malt kee i. ft % *% _~ F que resistance than the other, and 
7 i nilit-kee rf \ " } 
» th it Wasithus by degrees turnings tl hi t j 
much torn, and we had therefore re ' : cae goss Fig agree petete 
1 therefore reason to) pressure from the ships. We had scarcely 


i 


conclude that the damage would al t} ] 
prove very ser Ww. would aitogetner | comple ted this new defence, when the large 
" serious, e@ aiso Giscovel “il that! } si : ie 
7 \ i] Nat! est o re " cpp S ay 9 ° 
Satan ct din ae a floe we had seen since I avieg Port Bow- 
: as al “Kee! vasien ca % @\ 1} . 
torn away abreast of the fore-chaims, in e dean tepeigies cr along the shore, having a 
sequence of her eroundin ate ’ con-| motion to the southward of not_ more than a 
: i ¢ Mine Jorward ‘ re-| mi} ‘ : ' 
i V » fre nile and a half an hour; and a projecting 
| ; — : i e o 
The shi ps bein yr now 7a * 1] , | point of It, just grazing our outer berg, 
“4 tO VY aus we ecured a 1 ret i 
as/threatened to overturn it, and would certain- 


our means pe tted fi theimn t 
nec ge ed fro : : — : can Iv napa! oapiet from its situation, bat for 
tee anc a rs: dig ( , ury a on;thne ecabie recent y ttached to it. A second 
alaerity Was le +a veal i : vei body pein - lar aap abet ° to vk place with ” smaller 
re gy ce i ns = Pet eae nee Ice, _— = midnight, and near the top 
individual, and as things had turned ate ‘a | ae ng epee which seem- 
ice h id not obliged us to Walt @ mo Tit ae a eae or os : ray wai whens magne hes 
rept at the actual times of its eoinitiai ys R -. oe ae exer ee ee 
i? eo 6am at, . . “ Be - high water, our situation was a most critical 
our work very quick y. £6: 5 - on A 1D — lor had the bergs, or indeed any one of 
y q ; hi i@ bth) them, been carried away or broken, both ships 


every cask was landed, and also the p ler :| i 

and the spare sails and alot] - es nh powder ;|must ener itably have been driven on shore by 

tle Hecela. id Clothing put on board) the very next mass of ice that should come in. 
|Happily, however, they did not suffer any 


\s the high tides and the lioht | 
, a ligntenins of the] li 

we = rn nama materi s ; 
Fury agalaes anwalleient: desta of ~whhes I “xi iaterial disturbance, and the main 
fur unshipping the rudders, we did so a da ping at a short distance from the land 
. hy Ss, W a So, andjuntil the > ‘ Y > de 358 
laid them upon the snrall bere astern of A e tide had fallen, the bergs seemed to 
for fear of thtir being “me red b ; rn of us,!be once more firmly resting on the ground 
peng Pe oe ¢ dainaged by any pres-|The only mischief, therefore, occasioned | Me 

. ist 

ae Ithis distur ce s the slack 
, 5 <  O s : - net vas the Jackening of our 
slackening a little in our neighbou: hood, w ables by the alteration in the positions of the 


took advantage of it, thoi oh the b (esha crounded masses, and the consequent 
| ople were vend . . ae 
much farged, to tigh ten the dahil | , : [ eee of employing more time, which 
Nes, whient}) r a} 

had stretched and yielded considerably ! e jnothing but absolute necessity could induce 
} i sigeradly by 1e@}us to bestow in: } apa * ? 

ate 1 . : ‘ yw, In adjusting anc rohteninge 
lat pressure. It was well that we did so: whiske aims : ] . rand trorhte ning the 

for in > , ee oe : ule 7) We f them afresh. 
the course of tins d 1) we were severa | The Vv ind vee Pl o t in To N W 
limes interrupted In our work by t! > Ice com ta a ] — 1 LN. UN. Y. on the 
vork by the Ice com-| morning of the, 15th, and stil eontinu 
ing with ¢ , ee ; ne, doth, and i'l eontinuine to 
ailion — ie a strain cn the north|Blow strone. the ice was forced three or four 
3, the wind blowing strone from : “ ong vas fe t ™ 
N. Ww end tht , : . gs rong from the N | rive s off the land in the course ofa few hours 
9 vinole ** pack outside of us|] — os 8, 
se rd We OF us} leaving us a quie ay , 
setting rapidly to the southward. Indeed.| work, but feel = day tor continuing out 
notw LE } r ; ‘| ’ xciting no very pieasing > © 
tw ithstanding the recent tightening and re-! tions whe a y pl ng sensa 
- es ions when we considered what progress we 
71 
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might have been making, had we been at lib-| putting them to rights, as we should soon re- 
erly to pursue our object. ‘Ihe land was,jquire all our strength at the purchases. One 
indeed, so clear of ice io the southward, that}berg had also, at the last Juw water, fallen 
Dr. Neili, who walked a considerable distance|over on its side, in consequence of its sub- 
in that direction, could see nothing but an|stance being undermined by the sea, and the 
open channel in shpre to the utmost extent of|cadle surrounding it was thus forced so low 
his view.* We took advantage of this open|under water as no longer to afford protection 
water to send the launch for the Fury’s|from the ice should it again come in. In 
jron-work left at the former station; for/tightening the cables, we found it to have 
though the few men thus employed could|the effect of bringing the bergs in towards the 
very J) be spared, we were obliged toarrange|shore, sti)! further contracting our narrow ‘a- 
every thing with reference to the ultimate|sin; but any thing was better than suffering 
saving of time; and it would have occupiei|them to go adrift. This work being finished 
both ships’ companies more than a whole day,|at ten p. M., the people were allowed three 
to carry the things round by land. hours’ rest only, it being necessary to heave 
The Fury being completely cleared at an|the ship down at or near high water, as there 
early hour on the 16th, we were all busily|wasnot sufficient depth to allow her to take 
employed in “winding” the ship, and in pre-|her distance at any other time of tide. Eve- 
paring the outriggers, shores, purchases and|ry preparation being made, at 3 a. mM. on the 
additional rigging. ‘Though we purposely|13th, we began to heave her down on the 
selected the time of high water for turning|larboard side; but when the purchases were 
the ship round, we had scarcely a foot of|nearly a-block, we found that the strops un- 
space to spare for doing it, and indeed, as it}der the Hecla’s bottom, as wel) as some of 
was, her forehead toached the ground, and|the Fury’s shore-fasts, had stretched or yield- 
loosened the broken part of the wood so much|ed so much, that they could not bring the keel 
as to enable us to pull it up with ropes, ehabitens of water within three or four feet. We 
we foun: the fragments to consist of the whole|immediately eased her up again, and re-ad- 
of the “gripe” and most of the “ cutwater.”|justed everything as requisite, hauling her 
The strong breeze continuing, and the seajfarther inshore than before by keeping a con- 
rising as the open water increased in exteut,|siderable heel upon her, so as to make less 
eur bergs were sadly washed and wasted; ev-|depth of water necessary ; and we were then 
ery hour producing e sensible and serious di-jin the act of once more heaving her down, 
minution in their bulk. As, however, the;when a snow storm came on and blew with 
main body of ice still kept off, we were in|such violence off the land, as to raise a con- 
hopes, now that our preparations were so|siderable sea. The ships had now so much 
near completed, we should have been ena-|motion as to strain the geer very much, and 
bled in a few hours to see the extent of the|even tomake the lower masts of the Fury bend 
damage, and repair it sufficiently to allow us|in spite of the shores. we were, therefore, 
to proceed. In the evening we received the|most unwillingly compelled to desist until the 
Fury’s crew on board the Hecla, every ar-|sea should go down, keeping every thing rea- 
rangement and regulation having been previ-|dy to recommence the instant we could possi- 
ously made for their personal comfort, and for|bly ¢o so with safety. The officers and men 
the preservation of cleanliness, ventilation,|were now literally so harrassed and fatigued 
and dry warmth throughout the ship. Thejas to be scarcely capable of further exertion 
officers of the Fury, by their own choice,| without some rest; and on this and one or two 
pitched a tent on shore for messing and sleep-\other occasions, f noticed more than a single 
ing in, as our accommodation for two sets of instance of stupor amounting to ascertain de- 
officers was necessarily confined. On the|sree of failure in intellect, rendering-the indi- 
17th, when every preparation was completed, | vidual so affected quite unable at first to com- 
the cables were found again so slack, by the|prehend the meaning of an order, though still 
wasting of the bergs in consequence of the|as willing as cver todeny it. It was therefore 
continued sea, and possibly also in part by the| perhaps a fortunate necessity which produced 
raasses having moved somewhat inshore, that|the intermission of labour which the strength 
we were obliged to occupy several liours injof every individnal seemed to require. 
The gale rather increasing than otherwise 
during the whole day and night of the 18th, 
* In coasting the high and more precipitous land to the had on the following morning, when the wind 
porto out emer cation, th wind aways wand sea still continued unebated, so destroyed 
® ravine or vailey. The moment we opened this|the bergs on which our sole dependence was 
pts shore, on our first arrival, We found the wind! placed, that they no longer remained aground 
raw three or four points offit. Low land is, on this ac- : . 
count, much more favourable for coasting in these seas,|%t low water; the cables had again become 
than that which is very high. At Melvitie Island, as au-|slack about them, and the basin we had taken 
fling difficulties tid we eame to hish land.which T have|®® 20Uch pains in forming had now lost all its 
no doubt was one cause at least of our being stopped. 'defences, at least during a portion of every 
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tide. It will be plain too, if I have succeeded {tow her out among the ice, and there put 
in giving a distinct description of our situa-|everything sufficiently to rights for carrying 
tion, that, independently of the security of|her to sonie place of security. At the same 
the ships, there was now nothing left to sea-| time, the end of the sea-cable was taken on 
ward by which the Hecla could be held out in| board the Fury, by way of offering some re- 
that direction while heaving the Fury down, /sistance to the ice. which was now more 
so that our preparations in this way were no|plainly seen, though still about five miles 
longer available. After a night of most/distant. A few bands were al-o spared, con- 
anxious consideration and consultation wita! sisting chiefly of two or three convalescents, 
Captain Hoppner, who was now my messmate|and some of the officers, to thrum a sail for 
in the Hecla, it appeared but tco plain, that,| putting under the Fury’s keel; for we were 
should the ice again come in, neither ship/very anxious to relieve the men at the pumps, 
could any longer be secured from driving on| which constantly required the labour of eight 
shore. It was therefore determined instantly|to twelve hands to keep her free. In the 
to prepare the Flecla for sea, making her|course of the day several heavy masses of 
thoroughly effective in every respect; so that/ice came drifiing by with a breeze from the . 











we might at least push her out into compara-| 
tive safety among the ice, when it closed 
again, taking every person on board her, se- 
curing the Fury in the best manner we could, 
and returning to her the instant we were able| 
tu do so, to endeavour to wet her out, and to| 
carry her to some place of security for heaving 
down, If, after the Hecla was ready, time 
should still be allowed us, it was proposed im- 
mediately to put into the Fury ail that was 
requisite, or at least as much as she could 
safely carry, and towing her out into the ice, 
to try the effect of * fuddering” the leaks by 
sails under those parts of her keel which we 
knew to be damaged, until so:ne more < five 
tual ineans could be fesorted to. 

Having communicated to the assembled 
officers and ships’ companies my views and| 
intentions, and moreover given thein to under- 
stand that I hoped to see the Hecla’s topgal- 
lant-yards across before we slept, we com 
meneced our work; and such was the hearty 
good-will and indefatigable energy with 
which it was carried on, that by midnight the 
whole was accomplished, and a bower-anchor 
and eable carried out in the offing, for the 
double purpose of hauling out the Hecla whan 
requisite, and as some security to the Fury 
if we were obliged to leave her. The people 
Were once more quite exhausted by these 
exertions, especially those belonging to the 
Fu-y, who had never thoroughly recovere: 
their first fatigues. The ice being barely in 
sight, we were enabled to enjoy seven hours 
of undisturbed rest; but the wind becoming 
light, and afterwards shifting to the N. N. E, 
we had reason to expect the ice would soo. 
close the shore, and were, therefore, most 
anxious to continue our work. 

On the 20th, therefore, the re-loadine of 
the Fury commenced w-th recruited strength 
and spirits, such articles being in the first 
place selected for putting on board as were 
essentially requisite for her re-equipment ; 
for it was my full determination, could we 
succeed in completing this, not to wait even 
for rigging a topmest, or getting a lower yard 














up, in the event of the ice coming in, but to 


N. E., which is here about two puints upon 
the land, and made a considerable swell. One 
mass caine in contact with our bergs, which, 
though only held by the cables, brought it up 
in time to prevent mischief. By a long and 
hard day’s Jabour, the people not going to rest 
till two o’clock on the morning of the 21st, 
we got about fifty tons’ weight of coals and 
provisions on board the Fury, which, in case 
of necessity, we considered sufficient to give 
her stability. While we were thus employed, 
the ice, though evidently inclined to come in, 
did nov approach us much; and it may be con- 
ceived with what anxiety we longed to be 
allowed one more day’s labour, on which the 
ultimate saving of the ship might almost be 
considered as depending. Having hauled the 
ships out a little from the shore, and prepared 
the Hecla for casting by.a spring at a mo- 
ment’s notice, al! the people except those at 
the pumps were sent to rest. which, however, 
they had not enjoyed for two hours, when at 
four A. M onthe 2st, another heavy mass 
coming violently in contact with the bergs 
and cables, threatened tosweep away every 
remaining security. Our situation with this 
additional strain, the miss which had disturb- 
ed us fixing itself upon the weather-cable, 
and an increasing wind and swell setting con- 
siderably on the shore, became more and 
more precarious; and indeed, under circum- 
stances as critical as can well be imagined, 
nothing but the urgency and importance of 
the object we had in view—that of saving 
the Fury if she was to be saved—could have 
prevented my making sail, and keeping the 
iTecla under way till matters mended. More 
hawsers were run out, however, and enabled 
us still to hold on; and after six hours of dis- 
turbed rest, all hands were again set to work 
to get the Fury’s anchors, cables, radder, and 
spirs on board, these things being absolutely 
necessary for her equipment, should we be 
able toget her out. At two P. M. the crews 
were called on board to dinner, which they 
had not finished, when several not very large 
masses of ice drove along the shore near us 
at a quick rate, and two or three successively 
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eoming in violent contact either with the;to surround her on every side where there 
Hecla or the bergs to which she was attached, | was suilicient depth of water for hauligg her 
convinced me that very little sddiianel pres- | oil, 

sure would tear everything away, and drive With the ship thus situated, and masses of 
both ships on shore. 1 saw that the moment ice constantly coming in, it was Captain Hopp- 
had arrived when the Hecla could no longer| nee’s decided opinion, as well as that of Lieu- 
be kept in her present situation with the| tenants Austin and Ross, that to have laid out 


smallest chance of safety, and therefore im-|another anchor to sea-ward would have only 
mediately got under sail, despatching Captain} been to ¢ x pose it to the same damage as there 


Hoppner with every individual except a few) Was reason to suppose had been incurred with 
for working the ship, to continue getting the/the other, without the most distant hope 
things on board the Fury, while the Hecla|of doing any service; especially as the ship 
stood offandon. lt wasa quarter past three | lad been driven on shore, by a most unfortun- 
P. M. When we cast off, the wind then blow-|ate coincidence, just as the tide was begin- 
ing fresh from the north-east, or about two! ning to fall. Indeed, in the present state of 
points upon the land, which caused some surf|the Fury, nothing but chopping and sawing 
onthe beach. Captain Hoppner had scareely up a part of the ice under her stern, could by 
been an hour on board the Fury, and was|any possibility have on ected her release, even 
busily engaged in getting the auchors and|if she had been already afloat. Under such 
cables on board, when we observed some large | circumstances, hopeless as for the time every 
pieces of not very heavy ice closing in with|seaman w il] admit then: to have been, Captain 


the land near her; and at twenty minutes | Hoppn ‘r judicionsly determined to return for 
past four P. M., being’ an hourand five minutes the prese nt, as directed by ny te legraphic 
after the Hecla had cast off, I was informed |comimunication; but being anxious to keep the 
by signal that the Fury was onshore. Mak-|ship iree from water as long as possible, he 
ing a tack inshore, but not being able, even) left an officer anda small party of men to con- 
under a press of canvass, to get very near/tinue working at the pumps s0 long as a com- 
her, owing to a strong southerly current! munication could be kept up between the Hec- 
which prevailed within a mile or two of the|la and the shor Every moment, however, 
land, I perceived that she had been apparent-| decreased the practicability of doing this — 
y driven up the beach by two or three of the|and finding, soon afte Captain Hoppner’s re- 
grounded masses forcing her onwards before | turn, that the current swept the Hecia a long 
thein, and these, as well as the ship, seemed | Way to the souchward while hoisting up the 
now so firmly aground as entirely to bloc! j boats, and that more ice was drifting in to- 
her in on the sea-ward side. We also ob-| Wards the shore, 1 was under the painful ne- 
served that the beres outside of her, liad been |cessity of recalling the party at the pumps, 


torn away and set adrift by the ice. As the) rat r than incur the risk, now an inevitable 
navigating of the Hecia with only ten men) one, of parting company with them altogether. 
on board required constant attention and cai \ ingly Mr. Bird with the last of the 
[ could not at this time with propriety | ( ople came on board at eight o’clock in the 
tie ship to go on board t 1e@ kar ¥ This.) evening, having | fi eighteen inches water In 
however, I the less regretted, as Captai),| te weil, and four pumps being requisite to 
doppner was thorougily acquainted with al keep her free. In three hoursafter Mr, Bird's 
my views and intentions, and | felt confident} Teterm, more than half'a mile of closely pack- 
that, under his direction, nothing would be| ed ice intervened between the Mury and the 
left undone to endeavour to save the ship i open W ter In Wiich we wi re ! ULI, and 
therefore, directed him by telegraph, “if he| before the mornilig Uns darrier | d increased 
thought nothing could be done at present, to| to four or tive miles in breadth. 

return on board with all hands until the wind Ve carried a press of canvass all night, 
changed ;” for this alone, as far as I could} witha fresh breeze from the north, to enable 
see the state of the Fury, seemed to offer the! us to keep abreast of the Fury, which, on ac- 


smallest chance of clearing the shore, so as to|\count of the strong southerly current, we 
enable us to proceed with our work, orto at-|could only do by beating at some distance 
tempt hauling the ship off the ground. About| fromthe land. ‘The breadth of the ice inshore 
seven Pp. M. Captain Hoppner returned to the|continued increasing during the day, but we 
Hecla, accompanied by all hands, except an|could sce no end to the water in which we 
officer with a party at the pumps, reporting to| were beating, either to the southward or east- 
me that the Fury had been forced aground|ward. Advantage was taken of the little 
by the ice pressing on the masses lying near| leisure now allowed us, to let the people mend 
her, and bringing home, if not breaking, the|and wash their clothes, which they had 
sea-ward anchor, so that the ship was soon| scarcely had a moment to do for the last three 
found to have sewed from two to three feet) weeks. We also completed the thrumming 
fore and aft. The several masses of ice had|of a second sail for putting under the Fury’s 
moreover so disposed themselves, as alinost! keel, whenever we should be enabled to haul 
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her off the shore. {[t fell calm inthe evening,!us and the shore. ‘lhe wind, however, now 
when the breadth of the ice inshore had in- gradually drew round to the westward, viv- 
creased to six or seven miles. We did not.' ina us hopes of a change, and we continued 
during the day, perceive any current setting | to ply about the marginot the ice, in constant 


pe li- 


» the southward, but in the course of the readiness for takine advantage of any « 
ght we were drifted four or five leagues to) i 
the south-westward, in which situation we by streaming off in the course of the day, that 
had a distinct view of a large extent of land'} 


which had before been seen for the first time | nel of clear water which kept open for seven 





nl ine that might occur. it favoured usso much 


yy seven, P. M. We liad neariy reached a chan- 


by some of our gentlemen who walked from!or eight miles from the land. Being impa- 
where the Fury lay. This land trends very tient to obtain a sight of the Fury, and the 
much to the westward, a little beyond the! wind becoming light, Captain Hioppner and 
Fury Point, the name by which I have dis- myself left the Hecla in two boats, and reach- 


tinguished that headland near which we liad ed the ship at half past nine, or about three- 


ttempted to heave the Fury down. and which quarters of an hour before high water, being 
s very near the southern part of this coast|the most favourable time of tide for arriving 


inthe year LS19. It then sweeps round | to examine her condition. 


ito a large bay formed by a long, low breach |The result of the examination made by 
ppner and the ollicers of the l“ury, 
cher Jand, and running a south-easterly di-|and confirmed by Captain Parry, was, that 


rection toa p int which terminated our view}she must be abandoned as unsate, and not sea- 


several miles in extent, afterwards joining | Captain Ho 


ff it in that quarter, and which bore from us) worthy. | 

S. 28° W. distant six or seven leagues. This} My own opinion being thus confirmed as 
headland I named Cape Garry, after my/to the utter hopelessness of saving her, and 
worthy friend Nicnoxas Garry, Esg., one} feeling more strongly than ever the responsi- 
f the most active members of the Hudson’s| bility which attached to me of preserving the 
Bay Company, and a gentleman most warinly| Hecla unhurt, it was with extreme pain and 


iterested in every thing connected with|regret that I made the signal for the Fury’s 





orthern discovery. The whole of the bay,!oflficers and men to be sent for their elethes, 
vhich I named after my umch esteemed | most of which had been put on shore with the 
end, Francis Creswe ti, Es@.,) as well as|stores.* 

the land to the southward, was free from ice The Hecla’s bower-anchor, which had been 


for several miles, and to the southward and placed on the beach, was sent on board as soon 
astward scarcely 


any was to be seen, while|as the people came on shore; but her remain- 


dark watery sky indicated a perfect-|ing cable was too much entangled with the 


navigable sea in that dir tion: but be-| grounded ice to be disengaged without great 

tween us and the Fury there was a compact) loss of time. Having allowed the officers and 

of ice eight or nine miles in breadth.—!men an hour for packing up their clothes, and 

Had we now been at liberty tot idvant vhat else bel tot 1 the water in the 

of the favourable pr sD f before us, [| ship had I vered, th Fury’s boat were 

ttle doubt we should without much dif-| hauled u nti ich, and at twoa. m. I left 

ty have made conside1 ‘ ! re , lher,and was followed by Captain Lh pner, 

A southerly breeze ena 1 ! i] t nt Aust it t of the people 
northing, we ran along the marein of the;im halt an hor 

but were led so much tothe eastward by T vh { l“ury’s st 3; were of ne- 

that we could approach the s ») no neare cessil eil ! ! r or on shore, 

than before dur ne t e whole day. Sh y sp ( r that we could find in the 

dto us at s distan ‘ il I yr no soul required for the 

rreater heel than when th: yeopie eft her, | ac nim ition of our double compliment of 

vhich made us still more anx us to vet near/| officers and n , Whose « iniiness and health 

r. A south-west wv nd cave us hopes of the! could on! be m itained by kee ping the deck 

ice setting off the land, but it produced nolas clear and well ventilated as our limited 

good effect during the whoie of the 24th. pace would permit. The spot where the Fu- 

We, therefore, beat again to the southward, ry was left in latitude 72° 42’ 30 the long 


to see if we could manage to get in with the] itude by chronometers is 91° 50’ 05"; the dip 


nd anywhere about the shores of the bay :—J|of the m ionet+th ( lle S8° 19’ 22’; and the 
e dbelne Variat mn 129 2 Wi te? 


mce more closely packed there. We could When the accident first happened to the 


Dut 


this was now impracticable, tl 


miy wait, therefore, in patience, for some al-| Fury, [ confidently expected to have been 
teration in our favour. The latitude it noon | ———> 
| 
=.) ‘ -—— a . — ry 

Wis (2 34 Oi , MAKING Oil distant e trom * The written ¢ 2a ms of Captain Hopp 
the Fury twelve miles, which by the follow-| "et, the two lieutenant {the carpenter, are inserted 
“the 7 : ’ . . c i rt of m ginal Journal, lodged at the Admi 
ing morning had increased to at least five , but at net b ‘ lered necessary to print 
ecagues, the ice continuing? to * pac! * between min 
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able to repair her damages, in good time to 
take advantage of a large remaining part of 
the navigable season in the prosecution of the 
voyage ; and while the clearing of the ship 
was going on with so much alacrity, and the 
repairs seemed to be within the reach of our 
means and resources, [ still flattered myself 
with the same hope. But as soon as the gales 
began to destroy, with a rapidity of which we 
had before no conception, our sole defence 
from the incursions of the ice, as weil as the 
only trust-worthy means we betore possessed 
of holding the Hecla out for heaving the Fury 
down, I confess that the prospect of the ne- 
cessity then likely to arise for removing her 
to some other station, was sufficient to shake 
every reasonable expectation that | had hi- 
therto cherished of the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of our object. Those expectations were 
now atanend. With a twelvemonth’s pro- 
vision for both ship’s companies, extending 
our resources only to the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year, it would have been folly to hope 
for final success, considering the small pro- 
gress we had already made, the uncertain na- 
ture of this navigation, and the advanced pe- 
riod of the present season. I was, therefore 
reduced to the only remaining conclusion, 
that it was my duty, under all the circum- 
stance of the case, to return to England, in 
compliance with the plain tenor of my instruc- 
tions. As soon as the boats were hoisted up, 
therefore, and the anchor stowed, the ship’s 
head was put to the north-eastward, with a 
light air off the land, in order to gain an offing 
before the ice should again set inshore. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Some remarks upon the loss of the Fury. 
And on the Natural History, ge. of the 
coust of North Somerset. Arrive at Neil's 
Harbour. Death cf John Page. Leave 
Neil’s Harbour. Re-cross the ice in Baf- 
fin's Bay. Heavy gales. Aurora Borealis. 
Temperature of the sea. Arrivalin Eng- 
land. Concluding remarks on some na- 
tural phenomena peculiar to the Polar 


Seas. On the discoveries of the old Bri- 
tish navigators. And on the north-west 
_ passage. 


Tue accident which had now befallen the 
Fury, and which, when its fatal result was 
finally ascertained, at once put an end to eve- 


ry prospect of success in the main object of 


this voyage, is not an event which will excite 
surprise in the minds of those who are either 
personally acquainted with the true nature 
of this precarious navigation, or have had pa- 
tience to follow me through the tedious and 
monotonous detail of our operations during 





seven successive summers. ‘To any persons 
thus qualified to judge, it will be plain that 
an occurrence of this nature was at all times 
rather ‘to be expected than otherwise, and 
that the only real cause for wonder has been 
our long exemption from such a catastrophe. 
\{ can confidently affirm, and | trust that, on 
such an occasion, | may be permitted to make 
ithe remark, that the mere safety of the ships 
has never been more than a secondary object 
lin the conduct of the expediticns under my 
‘command. To push forward while there was 
any open water to enable ns todo so, has uni- 
formly been our first endeavour; it has not 
been until the channel has actuaily termi- 
nated, that we have ever been accustomed to 
look for a place of shelter, to which the ships 
were then conducted with all possible des- 
patch: and I may safely venture to predict 
that no ship acting otherwise will ever ac- 
complish the North-west Passage. On numer- 
ous occasions, which will easily recur to the 
memory of those ] have had the honour to 
command, the ships might easily have been 
placed among the ice, and left to drift with it, 
in comparative, if not absolute security, when 
the holding them on has been preferred, 
though attended with hourly and imminent 
peril. This was precisely the case on the 
present occasion; the ships might certainly 
have been pushed into the ice a day or two, 
or even a week before-hand, and thus pre- 
served from all risk of being forced on shore; 
but where they would have been drifted, and 
when they would have been again disengaged 
from the ice, or at liberty to take advantage 
of the occasional openings inshore, (by which 
alone the navigation of these seas is to be per- 
formed with any degree of certainty) I be- 
lieve it impossible fur any one to form the 
most distant idea. Such, then, being the ne- 
cessity for constant and unavoidable risk, it 
cannot reasonably excite surprise, that, on a 
single occasion, out of so many in which the 
same accident seemed, as it were, impending, 
it should actually have taken place. 

These remarks | conceive to be the more 
necessary, because I believe that our former 
successes in this navigation, and our entire 
exemption from serious damage, had served 
to beget a very general, but erroneons notion, 
that our ships were proof against any pressure 
to which they might be subject. This be- 
lief extended even in a certain degree to 
those employed on this service, who almost 
began to consider our ships as invulnerable; 
and, for my own part, I confess that, though 
a moment's reflection would at any time con- 
tradict such a notion, I often experienced 4 
feeling of confidence in their strength too 
nearly approaching to presumption. We have 
now learned by experience that a body of ice 
of no verv heavy kind, when bearing in 4 par- 
ticular manner, and with its whole force, up 
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on a ship touching the ground, is quite euli-|two or three days occarred, during the months 
cient to set every combination uf wood and jof July and August, in which that heavy fall 
iron at defiance, even when disposed, as in the | of snow took place which so commonly con- 
Fury and Hecla, with all the skill and | verts the aspect of nature in these regions, in 
strength which art can suggest. In truth, aja single hour, from the cheerfulness of sum- 
ship, like any other work of man, sinks, and|mer into the dreariness of winter. Indeed, 
must ever sink, into insignificance, when | we experienced very little either of snow, 
viewed in comparison with the stupendous|rain, or fog; vegetation, wherever the soil al- 
scale on which Nature’s works are framed,|lowed any to spring up, was extremely luxu- 
and her operations performed; and a vessel/riant and forward; a great deal of the old 
of whatever magnitude, or whatever strength,| snow, which had lain on the ground during 
is little better than a nut-shell. when obliged |the Jast season, was rapidly dissolving even 
to withstand the pressure of the unyielding|early in August; and every appearance of 
ground on one side, and a moving body of ice | nature exhibited a striking contrast with the 
on the other. llast summer, while it seemed evide ntly to 
These truths, however well I might have |furnish an extraordinary compensation for its 
been before aware of them, it would not have| rigour and clemency. 
become me to touch upon, under almost any | 
other circumstanc:s than those I have now 
detailed. On no other occasion, indeed, 
should [ have considered it either necessary 
or justifiable to dwell even for a moment up- 
on them. I have done so now with the hope 
of showing that, while we trust it will appear 
that our own endeavours have never been! . 
. ; Hying about the remarkable spout of water ; 
wanting to preserve, as far as was consistent], ~ . irae 
6 , ; and we were one day visited, at the place 
with our duty, the ships committed to our} = ee : : 
am ..|Where the Fury was left, by hundreds of 
charge, we also feel and acknowledge that it! | mr . : 
9 | white whales sporting about in the shoal wa- 
has not been “ our own arm,” nor “ our own : no hentia We bach. etalen a 
strencth.” to which we have so long owed ter close tothe beach. No bac W jales were 
the a sel na il set a “fever seen on this coast. ‘Two rem-deer were 
> serv 10n. 
oat r ».,/Observed by the gentlemen who extended 
The ice we met with after leaving Port wee =e : : 
: “gies: Ming hy a. itheir walks inland; but this. was the only 
Bowen, previously to the Fury’s disaster, and |. iad 7 a . s 
N }summer in which we did not procure a single 
for some days after, I consider to have been| * ag? ; 
candid Win: Cited cai, andi ten Geet ken | Pound of venison. Indeed, the whole of our 
th t! ohtest as well as st brok , : , 
» 5 ; : é ~-_; supplies obtained in this way during the voy~ 
we have ever had to contend with. During|, ** . : > ee “ee, 
; / - ©lage, including fish, flesh, and fowl, did not 
the time we were.shut up at our last station) © fat. : , 
* > -jexceed twenty pounds per man. 
near the Fury, one or two floes of very large 
dimensions drifted past us; and these were of During the time that we were made fast 
that heavy * hummocky” kind which we saw | upon this coast, in which situation alone ob- 
off Cape Kater in the beginning of August,|servations on current ean be satisfactorily 
1819. On the whole, however, Mr. Allison |made, it is certain that the ice was setting to 
and myself had constant occasion to remark |the southward, and sometimes at a rapid rate, 
the total absence of floes, and the unusual/ full seven days out of every ten on an average. 
lightness of the other ice. We thought, in-|Had I now witnessed this for the first time 
deed, that this latter circumstance might ac-|in these seas, | should probably have con- 
count for its being alinost incessantly in mo- cluded that there was a constant southerly 
tion on this coast; for heavy ice, when once|set at this season ; but the experience we had 
it is pressed home upon the shore, and has'before obtained of that superficial current 
ceased to move, generally remains quiet un-|Whieh every breeze of wind creates in a sea 
til a change of wind or tide makes it slacken. encumbered with ice, coupled with the fact 
But with lighter ice, the frequent breaking |that while this set was noticed, we had an al- 
and doubling of the parts which sustain the| most continual prevalence of northerly winds, 
strain, whenever any increase of pressure| inclines me to believe that it was to be attri- 
takes place, will set the whole body once more buted, chiefly at least, to this circumstance ; 
in motion till the space is again filled up. | especially as, on one or two occasions, with 
This was so often the case while our ships | rather a light breeze from the southward, the 
lay in the most exposed situations on this un-|ice did set slowly in the opposite direction. 
sheltered coast, that we were never relieved It is not by a few unconnected observations 
fora moment from the apprehension of some! that a question of this kind is to be settled, as 
hew and increased pressure. |the facts noticed during our detention near 
The summer of 1825 was, beyond all doubt, | the westend of Melville Island in 1820 will 
the warmést and most favourable we had ex-|abundantly testify ; every light air of wind 
: - - j ¢ ia , . . 4 —_ 
perienced since that of 1818. Not more than) producing, in half an hour's time, an extraor- 


| We have scarcely ever visited a coast, on 
|\which so little of animal life occurs. For 
|days together, only one or two seals, a single 
sea-horse, and now and then a flock of ducks 
were seen. I have already mentioned, how- 
ever, as an exception to this scarcity of ani- 
mals, the nuinberless kittiwakes which were 
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dinary change of current setting at an incre-|be found to attend it, in the equipment of any 
dible rate along the land. two ships intended for discovery. 

The existence of these variable and irregu-| A little snow, which had fallen in the 
lar currents adds, of course, very much to the! course’ of the last two or three days, now re- 
difficulty of determining the true dire¢tion of| mained upon the land, lightly powdering the 
the flood-tide, the latter being generally much{ higher parts, especially those having a north- 
the weaker of the two, and therefore either|ern aspect, and creating a much more win- 
whelly counteracted by the current, or sim-|tery sensation than the large broad patches of 
ply tending to accelerate it. On thisaccount,|drifts, which, on all tolerably high land in 
though I attended very carefully to the sub-| these regions, remain undissolved during the 
ject of the tides, I cannot pretend to say for| whole of each successive summer. With the 
certain from what direction the flood-tide | exception of a few cuch patches here and 
comes on this coast: the impression on my|there, the whole of this coast was now free 
mind, however, has been upon the whole in| from snow before the middie of Angust. 
favour of its flowing from the southward.| <A breeze from the northward freshening up 
The time of high water on the full and|strong on the 27th, we stretched over to the 
change days of the moon is from half past|eastern shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, and 
eleven to twelve o'clock, being nearly the|this with scarcely any obstruction from ice. 
same asat Port Bowen: but the tides are 80 | We could, indeed, scarcely believe this the 
irregular at times, that in the space of three|same sea which, but a few weeks before, had 
days the retardation will occasionally not} been loaded with one impenetrable body of 
amount to an hour. I observed, however,|closely-packed ice from shere to shore, and 
that as the days of full and change, or of the} as far as the eye could discern to the south- 
moon’s quarter approached, the irregularity} ward. We found this land rather more eov- 
was corrected, and the time rectified, by some}ered with the newly-fallen snow than that to 
mean!the westward; but there was no ice, except 

ithe grounded masses, anywhere along the 

The weather continuing nearly calm du-|shore. Having a greatdeal of heavy work to 
ring the 26th, and the ice k eping at the dis-} do in the re-stowage of the holds, which eould 

accomplished at sea, and alsoa 


tide of extraordinary duration. The 
rise and fal] was about six feet. 


tance of severa! miles from the land, gave us/not well be 
an opportunity of clearing our decks, and/ quant ty of water to fill for our increased com- 
stowing the things belonging to the Fury’s plement, | determined to take advantage 
crew more comfortably for their accommoda-|oug fetching the entrance of Neill’s Harbour 
tion and convenience. I now felt more sen-|to put in here, in order to prepare the ship 
sibly than ever the necessity I have else-|completely for crussing the Atlantic. | was 
where pointed out, of both ships employed on| desirous also of ascertaining the depth of wa- 
this kind of service being of the same size,|ter in this place, which was wanting to com- 
equipped in the same manner, and alike effi-| plete Lieutenant Sherer’s survey of it. At 
cient in every respect. ‘The way in which!one p. m. therefore, after communicating to 
we had been ab'e to apply every article for| the officers and ships’ companies my intention 
assisting to heave the Fury down, without the| to return to England, I left the ship, aceompa- 
smallest doubt or selection as to size or|nied by Lieutenant Sherer in a second boat, 
strength, proved an excellent practical exam-| to obtain the necessary soundings for conduct- 
ple of the value of being thus able, at a mo-| ing the ship tothe anchorage, and to lay down 
ment’s warning, to double the means and re-/a buoy in the proper birth. Finding the har- 
sources of either ship in case ofnecessity. In| bour an extremely convenient one for our pur- 
fact, by this arrangement, nothing but a har-| pose, we worked the ship in, and at four p. 
bonr to secure the ships was wanted, to have;m. anchored in thirteen fathoms, but after- 
completed the whole operation in as effectual | wards shipped out to eighteen, on a bottom of 
a manner as in a dock-yard; for not a shore,|softmud. Almost at the moment of our drop- 
or outrigger, or any other precaution was] ping the anchor, John Page, seaman of the 
omitted, that is usually attended to on such| Fury, departed this life: he had for several 
occasi@@s, and all as good and efiective as| months been affected wiil a serofulous disor- 
could any where have been desired. The|der, and he was gradually sinking for some 
advantages were now scarcely less conspicu-|time. This being the only case of disease 
ous in the accommodation of the officers and| which proved fatal in either ship of this expe- 
men, who in a short time became little less| dition, } shall here insert the following brief 
comfortable than in their own ship; whereas,| account of it, with which I have been favour- 
in a smaller vessel, comfort, to say nothing of ed by Mr. M’Laren, surgeon of the Fury. 

health, would have been quite out of the ques- | “Tn the beginning of March this poor man 
tion. Having thus experienced the incalcu-| received an injury over the lower part of the 
lable benefit of the establishment composing | spine, by a fall while descending a hill at Port 
this expedition, 1am anxious to repeat my| Bowen, where he had been employed with a 
conviction of the advantages that will always) party at work. The accidentat first appeared 
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so trifling, that for some days he took no no- 
tice of it, and did not complain till the 11th, 
when the part had become so swelled and in- 
flamed that he could not walk. Resolution 
was in vain attempted ; an abcess formed, and 
was opened on the 17th, when about six oun- 
ces of strumous matter was discharged, which 
discovered the injury to be more dee »ply seat- 
ed and serious than was ai first apprehended, 
particularly as it occurred ina subject that 
from his white hair, fair skin, and delicate ap- 
pearance, too certainly indicated a serofulous 
habit. On the 19th, by an unfortunate fall in 
his hammock, the hee id screw by which it was 
suspended giving way, the hurt received 
fresh injury, and soderanged the constitution, 
that sympathetic fever supervened, and con- 
tinued till the 24th, when he again 
show symptoms of amendment; soon after 
sore assumed a healing aspect, and he wa 
able to walk about without pain or difficulty. 


These favourable appearances lasted but a 
discharge increased, and the 


short time; the 
surrounding parts became covered w - infla-| 


IN THE 
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Neill’s Harbour, the only one on this east- 
err coast of Prince Regent’s Inlet except Port 
Bowen, to which it is far superior, corres- 
ponds with one of the apparent openings seen 
at a distance in 1819, and marked on the 
chart of that voyage as a “valley or bay.” 
We found it not merely a convenient place of 
shelter, but a most excellent harbour, with 
sufficient space for a great number of ships, 
and holding ground of the best quality, con- 
sisting of a tenacious mud of a greenish col- 
our, in which the flukes of an anchor are en- 
tirely imbedded. <A great deal of the anchor- 
ground is entirely land-locked, and some shoal 
points which narrow the entrance would serve 
to break off any heavy sea from the eastward. 
The depth of water in most parts is greater 


egal to} than could be wished 


f Y« »* 
| tenan 


, but several good births 


the;are pointed out in asurvey made by Lieu- 


Sherer. The beach on the west side 
lis a fine bold one, with four fathoms within 
twenty yards of low water-mark, and consists 
les oflimestone. ‘I'he formation 
of the rocks about the harbour is so similar 


' fsmrul pel 


mi ‘d spots, which afterwards suppurates d, and|to that of Port Bowen, that no description of 
separately communicated internally with the| th m isnecessary. ‘The harbour may best be 
origin il abcess. He now dai y became we: k-| known by its titude >; by the very remarka- 
er: on the 3th of August hectic fever cam ble flat- copped hill eight miles south of it, 
on, and he expired on the 27th.” | Tt ve named after Lieutenant Sherer, 

The funeral of the deceased took place after rved its latitude; by the high cliffs 
1 e service had! 2 nee, and the 
the body being followed to the t north, The 
procession of all the officers, seamen and | consisting 
rines t both ships, and every emouity ve f fratincation 
served which the occasion deminded. T! , tresses, which 
grave is situated near the beach close tot cha ter fihe western 
an seanntie ahatieebenedneed tthe head| shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, but is notseen 
as a substitute for a tomb-stone, hay y part of this coast so well marked as 
a copper plate with the usual inscription | here. it i remarkable circumstance, and 

This duty being performed, we immediate-| such as, | ve, very rarely occurs, that 
ly commenced landing the casks and fill na} rom tl int of this land forming the en- 
water; but notwithstanding the large streams|trance of the harbour to the southward, and 
which, a short time before, had been running| where the cliffs rise at once to a perp -ndicu- 
into the harbour, we could hardly obtain} lar height of not | than five or six hundred 


enough for our purpose by sinking a cask with 
holes in it. I have nodoubt that this ray 
dissolution of all the snow on land so hich as 
this, was the result of an unusually warm suin- 
mer. This work, together with the entire 
re-stowage of all the holds, occupied the whole 
of the 29th and 30th, during which time Lieu- 
tenant Sherer was employed in completing 
the survey of the harbour, more especially thy 
soundings, which the presence of ice had | 
fore prevented. These arrangements “ id 
just been completed, when the north-easterly 
wind died away, and was succeeded, on the 
morning of the 31st, by a light air from the 
north-west. Assoon as we had sent toascer- 
tain that the sea was clear of the ice on the 
outside, and that the breeze which blew in 
the harbour was the true one, we weighed 
and stood out, and before noon had cleared 
the shoals at the entrance. 


rapid 





feet, a shoal stretches off to the distance of 
one-third ofa mile, having from three to eight 
fathoms upon it. {[ have reason to think, in- 
deed, that there is not more than from ten to 
fourteen fathoms, any where across between 
this and the low point on the other side, thus 
forming a sort of bar, though the depth of wa- 
ter is much more than sufficient for any ship 
The latitude of Neill’s Harbour 
is 73° 09' OS"; the longitude by chronometers 
89° OL’ 20'.R; the dip of the magnetic needle 
28° 8’ 25, and the variation LI1S° 48’ wes- 
terly. 

l have been thus particular in describing 
Neill’s flarbour, because | am of opinion that 
at no very distant period the whalers may 
find itof service. 'The western coast of Baft- 
fin’s Bay, now an abundant fishery, will pro- 
bablv, like most others, fail in a few years 


to pass over. 





for the whales wil! alwavs, in the course of 
hey 
le 





































































































































































































































































































time, leave a place where they continue, year 
after year, to be molested. In that case, Prince 
Regent’s Inlet will undoubtedly become a 
rendezvous for our ships, as well on account 
of the numerous fish there, as the facility 
with which any ship, having once crossed the 
ice in Baffin’s Bay, is sure to reach it during 
the months of July and August. We saw 
nine or ten black whales the evening of our 
arrival in Neill’s Harbour; these, like most 
observed hereabouts, and I believe on the 
western coast of Baffin’s Bay generally, were 
somewhat below the middle size. 

Finding the wind at north-west in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, we were barely able to lie 
along the eastern coast. As the breeze fresh- 
ened in the course of the day, a great deal of 
loose ice in extensive stréams and patches 
came drifting down from the Leopold Islands, 
occasioning us some trouble in picking our 
way to the northward. By carrying a press 
of sail, however, we were enabled, towards 
night, to get into clearer water, and by four 
A.M. on the Ist of September, having beat to 
windward of a compact body of ice which 
had fixed itself on the lee-shore about Cape 
York, we scon came mto a perfectiy open sea 
in Barrow’s Strait, and were enabled to bear 
away to the eastward. We now considered 
ourselves fortunate in haying got out of har- 
bour when we did, as the ice would probably 
have filled up every inlet on that shore in a 
few hours after we left it. 

The wind heading us from the eastward on 
the 2nd, with fog and wet weather, obliged 
us to stretch across the Sound, in doing which 
we had occasion to remark the more than 
usual number of icebergs that occurred in 
this place, which was abreast of Navy-Board 
Inlet. Many of these were large and of the 
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33° to 35°, whereas at the same season last 
year it rose no higher than 325 anywhere in 
the neighbourhood, and remained even so 
highas that only for a very short time. This 
circumstance seemed to indicate the total ab- 
sence of ice from those parts of the sea which 
had last autumn been wholly covered by it, 
Accordingly, on the 5th, being thirty yards 
beyond the spot in waich we had before con- 
tended with numerous difliculties from ice, 
not a piece was to be seen, except one or two 
solitary bergs; and it was not till the foilow- 
ing day, in latitude 72 45’, and longitude 
64° 44’, or about one hundred and twenty- 
seven miles to the eastward of where we 
made our escape on the 9th of September, 
1824, that we tell in with a body of ice so 
loose and open as scarcely to oblige us to alter 
our course for it. At three p.m. on the 7th, 
being in latitude 72° 30’, and longitude 60° 
05’, and having, in the course of eighty 
miles that we had to run through it, only 
made asingle tack, we came to the margin 
of the ice, and got into an open sea on its 
eastern side. In the whole course of this 
distance the ice was so much spread, that it 
would not, if at all closely “packed,” have 
occupied one-third of the samespace. There 
were at this time thirty-nine bergs in sight, 
and some of them certainly not less than twe 
hundred feet in height. 

* The narrowness and openness of the ice at 
thisseason, between the parallels of 73° and 
74°, when compared with its extent and 
closeness about the same time the preceding 
year, was a decided confirmation, if any were 
wanting, that the summer of 1824 was ex- 
tremely unfavourable for penetrating to the 
westward about the usual latitudes. How it 
had proved elsewhere we could not of course 


long flat kind, which appear to me to be pecu-|conjecture, till, on the 8th, being in latitude 


liar to the western coast of Baffin’s Bay. | 
have no doubt that this more than usua] quan- 
tity of icebergs in Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound was to be attributed to the extraordi- 
nary prevalence and strength of the easterly 


71° 65’, longitude 60° 3u’, and close to the 
margin of the ice, we fell in with the Alfred, 
E'lison, and Elizabeth, Whalers of Hull, all 
running to the northward, even at this season, 
to look for whales. From them we learned 


winds during this summer, which would drive|that the Ellison was one of the two ships we 


them from the eastern parts of Baffin’s Bay. 


saw, when beset in the “ pack” on the 18th 


They now occurred in the proportion of atjof July, 1824; and that they were then, as 
least four for one that we had ever before ob-| we had conjectured, on their return from the 


served here. 


northward, in consequence of having failed 


Beiug again favoured with a fair wind, we}in effecting a passage to the westward. The 
now stretched to the eastward, still in an|master of the Ellison informed us that, after 


open sea ; and our curiosity was particularly 


excited to see the present situation of the ice|the ice to the southward, they at length pass- 
in the middle of Baffin’s Bay, and to compare|ed through it to the western land without any 


it with that in 1824. 


This comparison we] difficulty, in the latitude of 68° to 69°. Many 


were enabled to make the more fairly, be-jother ships had also crossed about the same 
cause the season at which we might expect] parallels, even in three or four days; but 
to come to it coincided, within three or four}none, it seemed, had succeeded in doing 80, 


days. with that in which we left it the pre-|as usual, to the northward. 


ceding year. 


Thus it plainly 


The temperature of the sea-|appeared (and I need not hesitate to confess 


water now increased to 38°, soon after leaving|that to me the information was satisfactory) 





the Sound, where it had generally been from 


that our bad success in pushing across the icé 





continuing their course along the margin of 
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in Baffin’s Bay in 1824, had been caused by, moderated on the 11th, but on the following 
circumstances neither to be foreseen nor con-|day another gale came on, which for nine or 
trolled; namely, by a particular position often hours blew in most tremendous gusts from 
the ice which, according to the best inf rma-|the same quarter, and raised a heavy sea. 
tion [have been able to ‘colle ct, has never be-| happily caine near no ice during the 
fore occurred during the only six years that night, or it would scarcely have been possible 
it has been customary for the Whalers to|to keep the ship clear of it. It abated after 
cross this ice at all, and which, therefore, 1 in ‘daylight on the 18th, but continued to blow 
all probability, wil! ‘seldom occur again. ian ordinary gale for twelve hours longer. It 
If we seek for a cause for the ice thus| was remarkable that the weather was ex- 
hanging with more than ordinary tenacity to tremely clear overhead during the whole of 
the “northward, the comparative coldness of this last gale, which is very unusual here 
the season indicated by our meteorological} with a southerly wind. Being favoured with 
observations may perhaps be ci onsidered suf-| a northerly breeze on the 15th, we began to 
ficient to furnish it. For as the annual clear-| ‘make some way to the southward. From 
ing of the northern parts of Baffin’s Bay de-|nine a. M. to one Pp. M., a change of tempera- 
pends entirely on the time of the disr uption ture in the sea water took place from 37° to 
of the ice, and the rate at which it is after-|33°. This circumstance seemed to indicate 
wards drifted to the southward by the excess!our ay pproach to some ice projecting to the 
of northerly winds. any circumstance tending eastward beyond the straight and regular mar- 
to retain it in the bays and inlets to a later) gin of the “pack, * which was at this time not 
period than usual, and subsequently to ho'd itjin sight. ‘The indication proved correct and 
together in large floes, which drive more useful ; for after passing several loose pieces 
slowly than smaller masses, would undoubted-|of ice during the night, on the morning of the 
ly produce the effect in question. There is,|15th, just at day- -break, we came to a consid- 
at all events, one useful practical inference to|erable body of it, through which we continued 
be drawn from what has been state d, which| to run to the southward. We were now in 
is, that, though pe rhaps in a considerable ma-| latitude 68° 56’, and in longitude 58° 27’, 
jority of years a northern latitude may prove which situation a great many bergs hnebair in 
the most favourable for crossing in, yet sea-/sight, and apparently aground. We ran 
sons will sometimes intervene, in which it/through this ice, which was very heavy, but 
will be a matter of great ui certainty where-| ‘loose and much broken up, the whole day; 
abouts to make the attempt with the best hope| when, having sailed fifty-ihree miles S.S.E., 
of success. land appearances being the same as ever, we 
As the whaling-ships were not homeward|hauled to the E.S.E., to endeavour to get 
bound, having as yet had indifferent success|clear before dark, which we were just enabled 
in the fishery, I did not consider it necessary |to effect after thirty miles in that direction, 
to send despatches by them. After an hour’s/and then bore up to the southward. After 
communication with them, and obtaining such/|this we saw but one iceberg, and one heavy 
information of a public nature as could notjloose piece, previous to our clearing Davis’ 
fail to be highly interesting to us, we made{Strait. 
sail to the southward ; while we observed! On the 17th at noon we had passed to the 
them lying to for some time after, probably to} southw ard of the Arctic Circle, and from 
consult respecting the unwelcome information|this latitude to that of about 58°, we had 
with which we had furnished them as to the|favourable winds and weather; but we re- 
whales, not one of which, by some extraurdi-}:marked on this, as on several other occasions 
nary chance, we had seen since leaving Neill’s/during this season, that a northerly breeze, 
Harbour. As thiscircumstance was entirely|contrary to iat nary observation, brought 
new to us, it seems not unlikely that the|more mois‘ure withit than any other. In the 
whales are already beginning to shift their|course of this run, we also observed more 
ground, in consequence of the increased at-jdrifi-wood than we had ever done before, 
tacks which have been made upon them of}which I thought might possibly be owing to 
late years in that neighbourhood. the very great prevalence of easterly winds 
On the 10th we had an easterly wind,|this season driving it further from the coast of 
which gradually freshening to a gale, drew|Greenland than usual. We saw very large 
up the Strait from the southward, and blew] flocks of kittiwakes, some of the whales called 
strong for twenty-four hours from that quar-|finners, and, as we supposed, a few also of 
ter. In the course of the night, aud whilejthe black kind, together with multitudes of 
lying-to under the storm-sails, an iceberg was| porpoises. 
discovered by its white appearance under our} On the morning of the 24th, not withstand- 
lee. ‘The main-topsail being thrown aback,|ing the continuance of a favourable breeze, 
we were enabled to drop clear of this immense| we met, in the latitude of 585°, so heavy a 
body, which would have been a dangerous/swell from the north-eastward as to make the 
neighbour ina heavy sea-way. The wind|ship labour violently for four-and-twenty 
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hours. ‘Ihe northerly wind then dying away|then a succession of strong southerly winds, 
was succeeded by a light air from the east-; but were enabled to continue our progress to 
ward with constant rain. A calm then fol!ow-|the eastward, so as to make Mould Head, to- 
ed for several hours, causing the ship to roll} wards the north-west end of the Orkney Is- 
heavily in the hollow of the sea. On the}lands, at daylight on the LOth of October; 
morning of the 25th we had again an easterlyjand the wind becoming more westerly, we 
wind, which in a few hours reduced us to|rounded North Ronaldsha Island at noon, and 
the close-reefed top-sails and reefed courses.|then shaped a course for Buchaness. 
At eight p. m. it freshened toa gale, which} In ranning down Davis’ Strait, as well as 
bronght under the main- topsail and storm-|in crossing the Atlantic, we saw on this pas- 
staysails, and at seven the fo!l wing morning | sage, as well as in all our former autumnal 
it increased to a gale of such violence from|ones, a good deal of the Aurora Borealis. It 
N.E. b. N.as does not very often occur atsea|tirst began to display itself, on the L5th of 
in these latitudes. The gusts were al t times} 8 September, about the latitude of 695° ap- 
so tremendous as to set the sea q ite in al] pearing in the (true) south-east quarter as a 
foam, and threatened to tear the sails out of|bright luminous patch five or six degrees 
the bolt-ropes. It abated a little for four|above the. horizon, almost stationary for two 
hours in the evening, but from nine pe. . till * ” three hours together, but frequently alter- 
two the following morning blew with as g¢ ‘reat |i ing its ietene ity, and oceasionally sending up 
violence as before, with a high sea, and ve ry|vivid streamers towards the zenith. It ap- 
heavy rain, constituting altogether as in-| peared in the same manner, on several sub- 
clement weather ascan well be conceived,|sequent nights, in the south-west, west, and 
for about eighteen hours. ‘The wind eradual-|east quarters of the heavens; and on the 20th 
ly drew to the westward, with dry weather,|2 bright arch of it passed across the zenith 
after the gale began to abate, and at six a. ™. from S.E. to N. W., appearing to be very 
we were enabled to bear up and run to the|close to the ship, and affording so strong a 
eastward witha strong gale at N. W. light as to throw the shadow of “objects on the 
The indications of the barometer previous deck. ‘Nhe next brilliant display, however, 
toand during this gale deserve to be noticed, |of this beautiful phenomenon which we now 
because it is only about Cape Farewell that t,| Witnesse 1, and which far surpassed anything 
in coming from the northward down Davis’ |ot, the kind obse srved at Port Bowen, occur- 
Strait, this instrument begins to speak a lan-| red on the nicht of the 24th of Se ptember, 
guage which has ever been intelligible to us|i in latitude 53° ‘ Saal 443°. It first 
as aweather-glass. As it is also certain that} appears 1 ina (true) east direction, in detach- 
a “stormy spirit” resides in the neighbour-|ed masses like luminous clouds of yellow or 
hood of this headland, no less than in that of|sulphur-coloured light, about three degrees 
more famed ones to the south, it may become jabove the horizon. When this appearance 
a matter of no small practical utility for ships|had continued for about an hour, it began, at 
passing it, especially in the autumn, toattend nine p. M. to spread upwards, and gradually 
to the ere of the mercurial column.|extended itself into a narrow band of light 
[t is with this impression alone, that I have passing through the zenith and again down- 
detailed the otherwise uninteresting cireum- | wards to the western horizon. Soon after 
stances of the inclemeni weather we now/thisthe streams of lightseemed no longer to 
experienced here, and which was accompani-| emanate from the eastw ard, but froin a fixed 
ed by the following indications of the baro- 'point about one degree above the horizon on 
meter. On the 24th, notwithstanding the|a true west bearing. From this point, as 
change of wind from north to east, the mercu-| from the narrow point of a funnel, streams of 
ry rose from 29.51 on that morning, to 29.72) light resembling brightly- -illuminated vapour 
at three a. M. the following day, but fell to|or smoke, appeared to be incessantly issuing, 
29.39 by nine p. mM. witha strong but not vio-|increasing in breadth as they proceeded, and 
lent breeze then blowing. After this it con-|darting with inconceivable veloci ity, such cs 
tinued to descend very gradualiy, and had}the eye could searcely keep pace with, up- 
reached 28.84, which was its minimum, at} wards towards the zenith, and in the same 
three p.m. on the 26th, after which it con-|easterly direction whieh the former arch had 
tinued to blow tremendously hard for eleven|taken. ‘The sky-immediately under the spot 
or twelve hours, the mercury uniformly|from which the light issued, appeared, by a 
though slowly ascending to 28.95 during that |deception very common in this phenomenon, 
interval, and afterwards to 29.73, as the|tobe covered with a dark cloud, whose out- 
weather became moderate and fine in the}line the imagination might at times convert 
course of the three following days. into that of the summit of a mountain, from 
After this gale the atmosphere seemed to} which the light proceeded, like the flames of 
be ene cleared, and we enjoyed a week of|a voleano. The streams of light, as they 
such remarkably fine w eather as seldom oc-| were projected upwards, did not consist of 
curs at this season of the year. We had|tcontinnous vertical columns or streamers, but 
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almost intirely of separate, though constantly| Hoppner, his officers, and ship’s company, be- 
renewed masses, which seemed to roll them-|ing put upon their trial (according tothe cus- 
selves Jaterly onward, with a sort of undulat-|tomary and indispensable rule in such cases) 
ing motion, constituting what I have under-|for the loss of the Fury ; when, it 1s scarcely 
stood to be meant by that modification of the|necessary to add, they received an honourable 
Aurora called the “ merry-dancers,” which is/acquittal, The Hecla then proceeded to 
seen in beautiful perfection at the Shetland [s-| Woolwich, and was paid off on the 2Ist of 
lands. The general colour of the light was yel-| November. 

low, butan orange anda greenish tinge were| 

at times very distinctly perceptible, the inten-| 

sity of the light and colours being always the} 
greatest when occupying the smallest space.| Havine now brought to a close my Narra- 
Thus the lateral margins of the band or arch|tive of this our third unsuccessful attempt to 
seemed at times to roll themselves inwards|decide the question of a North-West Passage 
so as to approach each other, and in this case|from the Atlantic to the Pacific, I shall here 
the light just at the edges became much more| beg to offer, in conclusion, a few remarks on 
vivid than the rest. ‘The intensity of light|this and one or two other subjects, which 
during the brightest part of the phenomenon, |have engaged much of my attention during 
which continued three-quarters of an hour,|eight successive summers that I have been 














































‘ Jarly striking, on the night of the 5th of Oc- 


could scarcely be inferior to that of the moon|employed on this service. 


when full. 
We once more remarked, in crossing the 


Atlantic, that the Aurora often gave a creat | 


deal of light at night, even when the sky 
was entirely overcast, and it was on that ac- 
count impossible to say from what part of the 
heavens the light proceeded, though it was 
often fully equal to that afforded by the moon 
in her quarters. This was rendered particu- 


tober, in consequence of the frequent and 
almost instantaneous changes which took 
place in this way, the weather being rather 
dark and gloomy, but the sky at times so 
brightly illuminated, almost in an instant, as 
to give quite as much light as the full moon 
similarly clouded, and enabling one distinctly 
to recognize persons from one end of the ship 
to the other. We did not on any one occa- 
sion perceive the compasses to be affected by 
the Aurora Borealis. 

As we approached the Orkneys, I demand- 
ed from the officers, in compliance with my 
instructions from my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, all the logs, journals, draw- 
ings and charts which had been made during 
the voyage. After rounding the north end 
of the Orkneys on the 10th of October, we 
were, on the 12th, met by a strong southerly 
wind, when off Peterhead. I, therefore, im- 
mediately landed (for the second time,) at 
that place, and setting off without delay for 
London, arrived at the Admiralty on the 16th. 

Notwithstanding the ill success which had 
attended our late efforts, it may in some de- 
gree be imagined what gratification I expe- 
rienced at this time in seeing the whole of 
the Hecla’s crew, and also those of the Fury 
(with the two exceptions already mentioned) 
return to their native country in as good 
health as when they left it eighteen months 
hefore. The Hecla arrived at Sheerness on 
the 20th of October, where she was detained 


I shall first mention a circumstance which 
‘has particularly forced itself upon my notice ° 
in the course of our various attempts to pen- 
etrate through the ice in these regions; 
which is, that the eastern coast of any por- 
tion of land, or, what is the same thing, the 
western sides of seas or inlets, having a 
trending at all approaching to north and south, 
are, at a given season of the year, generally 
more encumbered with ice than the shores 
which have an opposite aspect. ‘lhe four 
following instances may be adduced, in illus- 
tration of this fact, and cannot but appear 
somewhat striking when considered in view- 
ing a map which exhibits the relative position 
of the shores in questicn. . 

It is well known that, in the extensive 
northern sea, reaching from latitude 60° to 
80°, bounded on the east by Lapland and 
Spitzbergen, and on the west by Greenland, 
the whole of the latter coast is blocked up by 
ice throughout the summer, so as to make it 
at a least a matter of no easy enterprise to 
approach it; while the navigation of the eas- 
tern portion of that sea may be annually per- 
formed without difiiculty, even toa very high 
latitude, and at an early part of the season. 
A second equally wel! known instance oc- 
curs in the navigation of Davis’s Strait, 
which, from about Resolution Island, in lati- 
tude 614%, to the parallel of at least 70°, is 
usually inaccessible as late as the month of 
August, and a great deal of it in some sum- 
mers, not accessible atall; while a broad 
and navigable channel is found open on the 
eastern side of the Strait (that is, on the wes- 
tern coast of Greenland) many weeks before 
that time. We experienced athird and ve- 
ry striking example of this kind in coasting 
the eastern shore of Melville Peninsula, in 
the years 1822 and 1823, the whole of that 
coast being so loaded with ice as to make the 
navigation extremely difficult and dangerous. 





fora few days for the purpose of Captain 





Now, on the eastern side of Fox Channel, 
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there is reason to believe, as well from the 
account of that navigator in 1631 and that of 
Baffin in 1615, as from our own observation, 
that there is little or no ice during the sum- 
mer season. In the course of Fox's progress 
along the shore, from the Trinity Islands to 
his furthest north, no mention whatever is 


phenomena in question. Having stated the 
facts precisely as they have occurred to my 
tiotice, I shall only, therefore, add to these 
remarks by suggesting, for the consideration 
of others, whether such a tendency of the sea 
as that above noticed may not have some 
some connexion with the motion of the earth 


made in his journal of any obstruction from/on its axis. 


ice, which would barely have been the case 
had he met with any; and in our own pas- 
sage, as well as that of Baffin, from Trinity 
Islands towards the middle of Southampton 
Island, little or no obstruction was met with 
from it till within sight of the latter coast.— 
The last instance of the same kind which I 
shall mention is that of Prince Regent’s In- 
Jet, and of which the events of this voyage 
furnish too striking a proof, the ice appearing 
always to cling to the western shore in a ve- 
ry remarkable manner, while the opposite 
coast is comparatively free from it. 

These facts, when taken together, have 
long ago impressed me with an idea, that there 
must exist in the polar regions some general 
motion of the sea towards the west, causing 
the ice to set in that direction, when not im- 
pelled by contrary winds, or local and occa- 
sional currents, until it buts against those 
shores which are actually found to be most 
encumbered by it. In confirmation of this 
idea, | am enabled to adduce some more defi- 
nite observations, which would appear to 
tend to the same result. In the Narrative 
of the Voyage of 1821 to 1823, IL have shown 
in how remarkable a manner the ships were, 
in two separate instances, set to the westward, 
towards Southampton Island, instead of being 
carried in the direction opposite to a strong 
wind; and how closely the packed ice was 
found to cling to the same land, even against 
a fresh breeze blowing directly off the shore. 
During the time of our “ besetment” in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, in the month of August, 1824, a 
set to the westward, even against a strong 
breeze in that direction, has already been no- 
ticed in the present narrative ; and a similar 
circumstance occurred on our last return. Ip 
all these instances, the opportunities were as 
favourable for detecting a current as can ever 
occur at sea, the daily observations for lati- 
tude and longitude not admitting the possi- 
bility of any material error in our actual 
place, and the ships being, in three instances 
out of four, either immoveably “beset” in 
the ice, or firmly attached to it, and there- 
fore wholly independent of dead reckoning. 

Whether the circumstances | have above 
stated may have any reference to the well- 
known fact of the western shores of lands en- 
joying aclimate considerably more temper- 
ate than the eastern ones in a corresponding 
latitude, [ do not presume even to conjecture; 
nor indeed do I feel myself competent to offer 


In the effect produced by the ice upon the 
strength of the wind, there is something so 
remarkable, that although I have already cur- 
sorily alluded to it in the course of my Narra- 
tives, yet as I have never met with any expla- 
nation of it, | arn desirous of once more draw- 
ing to this subject the attention of those who 
are competent judges of the cause of this 
phenomenon. ‘The fact to which I allude is 
the decrease of wind which invariably takes 
place in passing under the lee, not merely of 
a close and extensive body of high and heavy 
ice, but even of a stream of smali pieces, so 
loose as ulmost to allow a ship to pass between 
them, and not one of them reaching a foot 
above the surface of the sca. So immediate 
indeed, is this effect, that the moment a ship 
comes under the lee of such a stream, if un- 
der press of sail, she rights considerably, the 
difference being at Jeast equal to what sea- 
men would estimate a ‘ reefin the top-sails,” 
or sometimes more. Anything like mere 
mechanical shelter must of course, in such a 
case, be wholly out of the question; which is 
still more apparent from the fact, that even 
a coat of “sludge” of the consistency of 
honey, covering the surface of the sea, will, 
though in a less degree, produce a similar 
effect. I have several times, under these 
circumstances, watched the thermometer, to 
see if any sensible change took place in the 
temperature of the atmosphere; but if the 
phenomenon be in any respect due to this 
cause, its amount is certainly too small to be 
thus detected. 

Another remarkable feature observable in the 
Polar regions, at least in those parts which are 
encumbered with ice, is the total absence of 
heavy or dangerous squallsof wind. There is, 
of course, an exception to this in the neigh- 
bourhood of land, especially such as is intersec- 
ted by valleys and ravines; but ina ship fairly 
atsea, i cannot call to my recollection a single 
instance, in the Polar regions, of such squalls 
as, in other climates,oblige the seamen to low- 
er his topsails during their continuance. 

In re-visiting many of the spots discov- 
ered by our early British navigators in the 
Polar regions, and in traversing the same 
tracks which they originally pursued, I have 
now and then, in the course of my Narratives, 
had occasion to speak of the faithfulness 
of their accounts, and the accuracy of their 
hydrographical information.—I should, how- 
ever be doing but imperfect justice to the 





any decided opinion as to the cause of the 





memory of these extraordinary men, as well 
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as to my own sense of their merits, if 1 per- 
mitted the present opportunity to pass with- 
out offering a still more explicit and decided 
testimony to the value of their labours.— 
The accounts of Hudson, Baffin, and Davis 
are the productions of men of no common 
stamp. 
as they saw them, dwelling on such nau- 
tical and iydrographical notices as, even, at 
this day, are valuable to any seamen going 
over the same ground, and describing every 
appearance of nature, whether on the land, 
the sea, or the ice, with a degree of faithful- 
ness which can alone perhaps be duly appre- 
ciated by those who succeed them in the 
same regions, and under similar circumstan- 
ces. ‘The general outline of the lands they 
discovered was laid down by themselves with 
such extraordinary precision, even in longi- 
tude, as scarcely to require correction in mod- 
ern times ; of which fact the oldest maps now 
extant of Baffin’s Bay, and the Straits of Hud- 
son and Davis; constructed from the original 
materials, will afford sufficient proef. The 
same accuracy is observable in their accounts 
of the tides, soundings, and bearings, phe- 
nomena in which the lapse of two hundred 
years can have wrought but little change. 
It is, indeed, impossible for any one person- 
ally acquainted with the phenomena of the 
icy seas, to peruse the plain and unpretend- 
ing narratives of these navigators, without 
recognising in almost every event they re- 
late, some circumstance familiar to his own 
recollection and experience, and meeting 
with numberless remarks which bear most 
unequivocally about them the 
truth. 

While thus doing justice to the faithfulness 
and accuracy with which they recorded their 
discoveries, one cannot less admire the in- 
trepidity, perseverance, and skill with which, 
inadequately furnished as they were, those 
discoveries were effected, and every difficul- 
ty and danger braved. That any man, in a 
single frail vessel of five-and twenty tons, 
ill-found in most respects, and wholly unpro- 
vided for wintering, having to contend with 
a thousand real difficulties, as well as with 
numberless imaginary ones, which the su- 
perstitions then existing among sailors would 
not fail to conjure up,—that any man, under 
such circumstances, should, two hundred 
years ago, have persevered in accomplishing 
what our old navigators did accomplish, is,. I 
confess, sufficient to create in my mind a 
feeling of the highest pride on the one hand, 
and almost approaching to humiliation on the 
other: of pride, im remembering that it was 
our countrymen who performed these ex- 
ploits;of humiliation, when I consider how 
little, with all our advantages, we have suc- 
ceeded in going beyond them. 

Indeed the longer our experience has been 





impress of 





in the navigation of the icy seas, and the 
more intimate our acquaintance with all its 
precariousness, the higher have our aduiira- 
tion and respect been raised for those who 
went before us in these enterprises. Perse- 
vering in difficulty, unappalled by danger, 


They evidently relate things just|and patient under distress, they scarcely ev- 


er use the language of complaint, much Jess 
that of despair; and sometimes, when all 
human hope seems at its lowest ebb, they 
furnish the most beautiful examples of that 
firm reliance on a merciful and superintend- 
ing providence, which is the only rational 
source of true fortitude in man. Often, with 
their narratives impressed upon my mind, and 
surrounded by the very difficulties which they 
in their frail and inefficient barks undaunted- 
ly encountered and overcame, have [ been 
tempted to exclaim with all the enthusiasm 
of Purchas, “ How shall ladmire you hero- 
icke courage, ye marine worthies, beyond all 
names of wortniness ! 

Ona subject which has, for many years 
past, excited so strong and general an interest 
as that of the North-West Passage, a subject 
which has called forth so much warm British 
feeling in every British heart, it may perhaps 
be expected that, charged as [I have been with 
three several attempts at its accomplishment, 
I should ere I close this volume, once more 
offer an upinion. This] am enabled to do the 
more briefly, because the question evidently 
rests nearly where it did before the equip- 
ment of the late expedition, and I have, there- 
fore, little to offer respecting it, in addition to 
what I have already said at the close of my 
last Narrative. The views | then entertain- 
ed on this subject, of the nature and practica- 
bility of the enterprise, of the means to be 
adopted, and the route to be pursaed for its 
accomplishment, remain wholly unaltered at 
the present moment; except that some addi- 
tional encouragement has been afforded by the 
favourable appearances of a navigable sea 
near the south-western extremity of Prince 
Regent's Inlet. * To that point, therefore, I 
can, in the present state of our knowledge, 
have no hesitation in still recommending that 
any future attempt should be directed. 

I feel confident that the undertaking, if it 
be deemed advisable at any future time to 
pursue it, will one day or other be accom- 
plished ; for, setting aside the accidents to 
which, from their very nature, such attempts 
must be liable, as well as other unfavourable 
circumstances which human foresight can ne- 
ver guard against, nor human power control, 
I cannot but believe it to be an enterprise well 
within the reasonable limits of practicability. 
It may be tried often, and often fail, for se- 
veral favourable and fortunate circumstances 
must be combined for its accomplishment ; 
but I believe nevertheless that it will ultimate. 
ly be accomplished. That it is not to be un- 
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dertaken lightly, nor without due attention 
to every precaution which past or future ex- 
perience nay suggest, our recent failures un- 
der such advantages of equipment as no other 
expedition of any age or country ever before 
united, and we trust also our own endeavours 
to effect something worthy of so liberal an 
outfit, will at least serve to show. I am 
much mistaken indeed, if the North-West 
Passage ever becomes the business of a sin- 
gle summer: nay, [ believe that nothing but 
a concurrence of very favourable circum- 
stances is likely even to make a single winter 
in the ice sufficient for its accomplishment. 
But this is no argument against the possibility 
of fmal success; for we now know not that a 
winter in the ice may be passed not only in safe- 
ty, but in health and comfort. I would only, 


therefore, in conclusion, urge those who may 
at any future time be charged with this at- 
tempt, to omit no precaution* that can in the 
slightest degree contribute to the strength 
of the ships, the duration of their resources, 


* That none of our past experience may be lost in any 
future attempts of this kind in either hemisphere, I am 
preparing a book intended to be lodged atthe Admiralty 
containing directions under each separate head, for the 
whale equipment of ships about \o be employed on this 
service. 


the wholesomeness and the freshness of their 
provisions, the warmth, ventilation, and clean- 
liness of the inhabited apartments, and the 
comfort, cheerfulness, and moral discipline of 
| their crews. 

Happy as I should have considered myself 
in solving this interesting question, instead of 
still leaving it a matter of speculation and 
conjecture, happy shall I also be if any la- 
bours of mine in the humble, though it would 
seem necessary, office of pioneer, should ul- 
timately contribute to the success of some 
more fortunate individual, but most happy 
should I again be, to be selected as that indi- 
vidual. May it still fall to England’s lot to 
accomplish this undertaking, and may she 








ever continue to take the lead in enterprises 


science, and to promote, with her own, the 
welfare of mankind at large! Such enter- 
prises, so disinterested as well as useful in 
their object, do honour to the country which 
undertakes them, even when they fail; they 
cannot but excite the admiration aud respect 
of every liberal and cultivated mind, and the 
page of future history will undoubtedly record 
them as every way worthy of a powerful, a 
virtuous, and an enlightened nation, 





END OF THE NARRATIVES OF THE THREE \OYAGES OF CAPTALN PARRY. 
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LIFE IN 


O't' hast thou told me, in these secial hours. 

When Friend to Friend his inmost secret pours, 

That Lire in {nora yields no ca'in survey. 

Or dully spei.t, or feverish pass’d away : 

Beset by men, whese loathed official pride, 

Now honest worth, and manliness deri te: 

Now taught -o flaiter, where they hopeto rise, 

They praise a blockhead’s talents to the skies. 

If high his rank, high are his virtues too, 

And sense must still 10 tndian Judge be due / 

An Cudian Judge !—Would ’t were a noble name ! 

Yi tape they more than Eilenborough's ‘ame ! 

F—., with Mansfield, R— with Erskine vies ; 

And e’en ‘bove Kenyon would dull P—— rise. 
“Caurcurta Ten Years Aco —M. &. Poem. 


“Lire in [npra!’—'tis a strange misnomer ; 
there is no life therc,—it is mere existence, 
as we all know: but such is the title of a 
chapter in more books than one, de Novis et 
Nostris, and we must take it as it is. Many 
wise men of the West profess to give our 
friends in that part of the world a noilon of 
our social and domestic manners, and to trace 
the influence which the climate and customs 
of the East have upon an Englishman, when 





INDIA. 





acts the great man in the parish, where, per- 
haps, he once herded sheep, he does not fail 
io create such conceptions, as to the great 
fortunes to be acquired in India, and the sure 


road that leads to them, as conduct to some 
practical results very much to be deplored. 
The youth, just about to step into Life at 
home, and to follow the humble occupation of 
his father, where he would be happy, is seized 
with the ambition to go to India, where he is 
sure to be miserable—The Father remem) 
ers the Nabob, a poor man’s son like his own; 
he argues naturally enough, why may not my 
boy also obtain a carriage and a retinue of 
servants !—he sends him to try, and soon, too 
soon, has to weep and wail over Lifein India. 

‘“‘ Lite in india” is, however, fairly to be es- 
timated, as found in the different avocations, 
that it presents,—the Civiland Militasy Serv- 
ices of the Honourable Company, and the 
mere adventurer. So far as rank and conse- 
quence are concerned, the first of these holds 
out the great prizes of the HonorableCompany, 





submitted to that ordeal. The picture | have 
sometimes seen drawn in a lively, if not a 
very deep, manner; and at every turn J have 


been called upon to make allowance for er-(higher esteemed. 


rors, Which are to be ascribed to preposses- 
sions so firmly fixed, that even ocular demon- 
stration, 1 fear, could not eradicate them.— 
The general sketches necessarily exhibit 
some features to which we are no strangers ; 
but they overlook traits and commit errors, 
which it is a part of the Bengalee’s business 
to supply and to correct. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
notion, once entertained at home, of “ Life in 
India.” I believe that, now-a-days, fewer er- 
rors find their way into our countrymen’s es- 
timate of the extent of comfort, happiness, 
and luxury, which we enjoy, who toil away in 
these regions of sun, and superstition. The 
communication between England and India is 
now toe general, and too easy and frequent, 
to permit many of the absurd conceptions for- 
merly entertained, finding room for belief ; 
and the greatness, the riches, splendour, and 
luxuries, enjoyed by us East Indians, are pret- 
ty correctly appreciated over England at large. 
When, indeed, a wealthy Nabob retuins to 


and is the great object of ambition. ‘l’hese 
prizes are necessarily iimited to a few lucky 
sons of fortune; and they are, therefore, the 
With a Writership in his 
pocket, the child of the first man in Eng: 
land, even at this day, fancies his fortune 
made; looks toa short and merry ‘Life in 
India ;’—a long and wealthy one in England. 
Out he comes, always what I should call a 
genteel-looking boy ; somewhat slightly built 
in general, for encountering any of the rude 
blasts of the world, and having a goodly smat- 
tering of his Mother’s drawing-room hanging 
about him. His manners,—I speak of the 
general race of young Writers,—always 
please me: there is something very English 
about him,--by which f do not mean very 
rough, but a happy mixture of that indepen- 




















dence of mind, and amenity of manners, which 
constitute the true English c er. Wher 
these embryo rulers are col together, 






before merging from the Buildings, there is 
no doubt, to be seen also not a few of an Eng: 
lishman’s peculiar faults and weaknesses ; bu! 
these are such rare aves over the services !" 
general, that there is nothing [ enjoy moi 
than an evening in the Buildings.—* Life 




















his native country, and sits him down, and 


India” is then, with my old recollections 
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feelings, something like to what I remember 
There are good man- 
ners, and honourable and high feeling ;—arti- 
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If those at home, who are so ambitious of 
sending out ason in the service of the Honou- 
rable Company, would look at the few who 










cies, however, which, | must warn their young |live toreturn to their native country, and re- 
possessors, require the utmost care to preserve | mark the change that has come over them, I 
in this climate, and which are always best}cannot help thinking that they would feel 


just on importation. 


It may appear finical,|less anxious about procurmg a Writership or 


when I add, that there is an English way of|a Cadetship, for Master Edward and Master 


putting on his clothes about a young Writer, | Tom. 


I was long ago a sojourner in old Eng- 


before he is launched to rusticate in the|land, and had an opportunity of comparing 
Mofussil, which | like; as in the company of | some old folks, who had started from school 


a dozen of these dandies, I am reminded of 


logether,—the one to rough it through Life 


the respect, in this particular, which | once; (at Horie,—the other to plod his weary way 


—once alas! paid myself to the article of|through “ Life in India’”—Comparison there 


dress, when | was glad at the idea of pleasing 
a Mother, a Sister, or a still dearer creature, 
In short, the only scene in 
the drama of “ Life in India,” that is like Old 
England, is to be found in the Buildings.—- 
Once out of them,—once banished to a coun- 
try station, where Englishmen are scattered 
some hundred miles distant from each other, 
or where, if they congregate, it is on the art- 


—a Sweetheart. 


ificial graduated scale of Judge, Mavistrate 


Collector, Register, Assistant ditto, Doctor,-- 
and all that is English found to be on the 
By the time the Writer comes back 
to the Presidency, a Judge, or something as 
great or greater, he has been converted into 
the most anomalous of all human beings.— 
There is stili something English about him, 
it is true;—he is generally proud enough; 
but it is an Asiatic, not a European, bearing 
Iie seems to expect that all 
that are in his way should hurry out of it, that 
He has 


been so long accustomed to meastre his own 


wane, 


of conseqnence. 
the path should be left for him alone. 


humanity by the standard of a conquered and 
degraded race around him, that he fancies he 
has risen proportionably above every other 
class of mankind, with whom we may atter- 
wards chance to come in contact, as above his 
Omlahs and his Chobedars; and his own 
countrymen are but Hindoos in his estimation, 
however auch they may transcend him in 
every thing like intelligence, honour, and 
common sense. I remember, when I was a 
youngster, once encountering one of these 
Burra Sahibs in company: the conversation 
turned on the nature of landed tenure in In- 
dia, and having at that time been reading 
Paton, Colebrooke, Rous, and a host of other 
Writers on the subject, | fancied myself quali- 
fied to say a word on it. Accordingly, I ven- 
tured, with all the diffidence on Assistant, in 
the presence of a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, may be expected to feel, to say 
something in opposition to the great man’s 
views of the matter, about the Sovereign 
having allodial possession of the soil. “ Al- 
lodial !” exclaimed the Burra Sahib, with a 
look of ineffable contemptand triumph, “ allo- 


dial! there is no such word in the Reyula- 
hons !”” 


was none between the manliness, contented- 
ness, and good humour of the home-bred Eng- 
lisaman, and the hauteur, restlessness. and 
discontented demeanour of the old Koee-Hy. 
Unhappy and displeased at every turn he took, 
the Old Indian found every corner sharp 
enough to rufile his temper and destroy his 
happiness ;—while the honest English Squire 
swore a big oath at the hindrance, brushed 
,|past it, and thought no more of it. I make 
all manner of allowance for the bile and bad 
liver, which reward the toils of a “ Life in 
India ;” but these natural evils would be sur- 
mounted, were it only possible to avoid the 
moral contamination, arising from cohabiting 
with a race, between whom and an English- 
man there is no sympathy :—and | am borne 
out in my theory, if it please the Reader to 
call it so, by the fact, that this moral conta- 
mination is found to exist most unequivocally, 
and to the greatest extent, among those who 
have been most withdrawn from European 
society, and who have spent the greater part 
of their “ Life in India” amidst the native po- 
pulation. 

lam not, however, contending that there 
are no exceptions to the general picture I 
have drawn. I have known some few men 
so happily constituted, that, amidst ail the 
temptations by which they have been sur- 
rounded, they have returned to the Presidency 
almost, if not altogether, as much English, as 
when they left the Buildings. It is, there- 
fore, possible to preserve in this country the 
feelings, and habits, and prejudices, if you 
will, without which Life in England, when 
“ Life in India” is over, will present but a 
dreary blank: and as I write more especially 
tor the benefit of my young friends in the 
Buildings, I hope they will keep this possi- 
bility in mind. They cannot look forward, 
even by the help of their Pension, to getting 
home again very soon; but they may con- 
trive, I think, to keep alive the habits, that 
are to render that homea happy one, when at 
length they reach it. And, [ believe, there 
is nothing will tend to do this more than a re- 
gard to economy, and a denial of many of 
those luxuries and indulgences, which first 
conduct to debt in this country, and, when 
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separated from them after a long acquaintance- 
ship, to discontent, and wretchedness in Eng- 
land. A regular habit of correspondence with 
the absent family would also, I am sure, do 
much the object in view. I am afraid many 
of my young friends,—for as I am a great fa- 
vourite with the young writers, I call them 
my young friends without ceremony,—too 
many, I fear, get careless and remiss, as to 
keeping up their acquaintance with home 
through this channel; and a connexion, 
which might in this manner be easily pre- 
served, is broken so much, that, after the 
lapse of a few years, it is scarcely possible to 
renew it: and the mind becomes occupied 
with, and indeed solely engrossed by thoughts, 
which when once again on the other of the 
Cape, are altogether insulated, and render 
their possessor equally so. Whereas, if the 
last letter of a friend or a relation detailed 
the history of a favourite old dog, old horse, or 
old servant, in whom we had kept up our in- 
terest, we should run to renew our acquaint- 
ance with them, as soon as we landed in Old 
England; and the scandal of the Station, the 
anecdotes of the hog-hunt, the details of the 
Cutcherry, or the changes in the Service, 
would all be put to flight, as they ought to be, 
where better stories and better occupations 
are to be taken up. 

But 1 fear I am getting tiresome to my 
young readers. [ am a strange and rather 
flightly being. But lately, 1 was indulging 
in the dream of politics, and wandering amidst 
the great events of the world of government, 
—by which I mean the liberal government of 
these days ; and to-day, 1 am reading a lec- 
ture to those, who are, perhaps, thinkiag of 
little else than their horses and buggles,— 
and voting the Bengalee a bore ! 

Let me, however, take a view of Military 
* Life in India;”—a hair-haired lad has es- 
caped from School, and it’s confinement, at 
the early age of sixteen; and, after the an- 
noyances of a four months’ voyage, has re- 
ner himself at the Town Majer’s Office in 

ort William. He puts on his scarlet uni- 


form, and looks round, on passing every sen- 
try, for homage and salutation in his new 


military character. The first few weeks are 
but a series of disappointed hopes, and comfort- 
less, pleasureless attempts at Indian enjoy- 
ment. He makes himself sick, in essaying to 
smoke a bad hookah,—and then barely survi- 
ves a pucka fever, in having tried his new 
“double-barrelled gun, which he bought on 
credit, at an exorbitant sum, and with which 
he toiled for hours under a burning sun, in 
the vain hope of hitting a few snipets or sand- 
larks. He hes a relation, perhaps, in the 
Buildings, and madly attempts to rivai him in 
extravagance : and though the soldier’s means 
do not go beyond a second-hand buggy for his 
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the saddle, yet his humble endeavours have 
plunged him into debts, which hang upon his 
Indian career for years, and make him mise- 
rable for ever ! 

He joins his corps,—he has become a man 
now,—wanders about in the morning without 
his cravat or jacket,—smokes cheroots by 
whole bundles,—drinks brandy-paunee, curses 
his own folly for more faults than one, and 
lingers through the early and best years of his 
manhood in tasteless dislike of the little re- 
gimental duty that falls to his share, and in 
gloomy despondency amidst the blighted pros- 
pects of his youth, From his brothers and 
young relations in Europe, he seldom hears, 
and their letters would be but wormwood to 
him, They have toils there, it is true: one 
is at College, another at a desk in a Mer- 
chant’s office, a few are fagging for profes- 
sions, or existing on subaltern’s fare in coun- 
try quarters : —but are theynot at home !— 
aye,and in that one word,—Home, lies all 
the earthly happiness, which an exiled seldier 
sighs for, and hourly pines in vain. 

But he has outlived his brethren in the su- 
baltern ranks around him; has followed hosts 
upon hosts to the scattered tombs of our up- 
country Cantonments: he is a field officer 
now, and with the attaizment of higher rank 
before him. What boots the rank or increas- 
ing pay? He is a martyr to a broken consti- 
tution, and his yellow and wasted cheek, the 
sunken and gleamless eye, give token not 
only of withered health, but accumulating 
care! He’ is alone in the world; his native 
country has long ceased to hold out charms 
for him; he is unknown there, and the circle 
of his friends have either ceased to exist, or 
care for the expatriated soldier in the East! 
Is this a gloomy picture! 
could point out many who might sit for it, and 
who, ere they give their bones to moulder be- 
neath the sun of Hindoostan, would feelingly 
bear testimony to the truth of it’s description, 
—yet this is “ Life in India!” 

But the Adventurer,—he surely is exempt 
from the evil. His sojourn in India is brief, 
luxurious, and profitable. He transacts the 
business of the day with the punkah waving 
it’s cool breath unceasingly above his desk. 
He drives home from office luxuriously in his 
open chariot, and quafis his iced claret, with 
his gay friends ever assembled around his 
evening table. These are his daily enjoy- 
ments: but in the glad hour of holiday release 
from the office, he sails away in some tall 
pinnace to the far retreats of Chimsurah and 
Heoghly. But, alas! his pleasure becomes 
tasteless and unblest; his eye has resied up- 
on Serampore by the way, and he knows not 
how soon it may be his scene of refuge, and 
the dull close of his ruined adventurers. He 
tries to remember how many of his brethren 
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have retired to enjoy their thousands in theit 
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own country,—he can soon reckon over the 
scanty few; and then ‘he dwells upon the 
outstretched list of the disappointed, the de- 
ceased, or the bankrupt, still within the East; 
the number appals him !—and this is “ Life in 
India !” 


FATE OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


On her bestow’d 
Too much of ornament. 


MILTON 

My introduction to my readers has already 
disclosed to them, that I am that most dis- 
consolate of al] earthly being,—a confirmed 
Bachelor; and fast verging also to the hap- 
less appellation of an old one! Like many 
others of the species, | am characterized by 
some, who do not know me intimately, to be 
somewhat of the same disposition, as the 
grave personage in Le depit amoureux,—‘“un 
étrange homme, et d’une humeur terrible.” 
I was once even written to, from the Wri- 
ters’ Buildings, by a round robin of young 
gentlemen, whose very Fathers were my 
contemporaries years ago, in Calcutta, to beg 
] would enrol my name im a society of unfor- 
tunates, which they had established and 


pendence is boldly to forswear those very arts 
and accomplishments, which had so aided to 
conter on them the distinction they enjoy, and 
which had raised them to the happy power of 
being able to please only themselves. ‘lhey 
fee] it at once necessary to pass censure on 
the officious and busy care of parents, guar- 
dians, friends, teachers and others; and with 
our motto, and in the words of the Epic poet, 
they conceive that these 


** bestow'd 
Too much of ornainent, in outward view 
Elaborate ”’ 


Eager, therefore, to correct the error, they 
consign to merciless oblivion the entire fruits 
of a painful, and certainly not inexpensive, 
course of instruction, The Piano, Harp, 
Drawing, and, in fine, al] the ornamental por- 
tions of education, are discarded as frivolous, 
and no longer interesting. Although the re- 
membered instruments, or possibly newer 
and more expensive ones, still prove the 
component parts of the fashionable household 
furniture, their sounds are to be awakened 
only by the hand of the stranger; while the 
oblivious inistress suddenly proclaims her own 
entire ignorance of their use, and deplores 
her newly-acquired incapacity to touch them. 

“T never play now,” is the reply of more 
than half the married ladies of the communi- 


brought together, under the designation of|ty here, and 1 might add of the British Indi- 


the Juwar Crus; amd of which they gra- 
ciously tendered me the chair !—nay, I] was 


an possessions. In the Mofussil some allow- 
ance may reasonably be granted, from the 


once gravely asked by a pert young Miss, if|difficulty of preserving the proper means of 


it was really true, that I so resolutely and 
unalterably hated the whole sex! 

Thank Heaven! however, I am known to 
a few staunch friends, who have been pleased 
to find something in me, to counterbalance 
the seeming repulsiveness of my habitual re- 
serve. ‘These jiave discovered a warmth of 
heart, that would gladly repay them for their 
good opinion; and they can testify that I 
think more of my fair friends, than I would 
willingly confess; that I regret my present 
state of single blessedness, oftener than I 
would avow ; and though I wouid fain strength- 
eu myself in my bachelor habits, and self-es- 
teem, by picking holes in the aileged felicities 
of my married acquaintances, yet the fabled 
Fox is shewn but too plainly in my criticising 
acumen; and envy, melancholy tosay, too 
often betrays it’s pointless essence, in my ev- 
ery objection. 

This present Chapter will be devoted to a 
few of my stoutest and ablest attacks; and 
as they are levelled at the Ladies themselves, 
let them answer them if they may. 

{t would seem with our Fair ones in this 
clime, that when they once begin to think 
and act for themselves, and become their own 
mistresses, by safely arriving within the holy 


continuing the accomplishment. At the 
Presidency, however, where no obstaeles ex- 
ist, we might easily point out whole circles 
of the late most promising pupils of the first 
English teachers, whose fingers, during years 
of eternal practice, were busy only at Sona- 
tas and ‘Temas, who now not only decline to 
approach the Piano, but from utter disgietude, 
ina very few months, are borne out by fact, 
when they assert their inability to play.— 
The Harp, every where, has some shew of 
excuse; and is assuredly a most troublesome 
and thankless instrument, to attempt to re- 
tain in proper tune or ord r. Like the other 
wished-for harmonies of this life, some un- 
happy circumstance or other is always at 
hand to jar the hopes and endeavours of hours; 
something damps or destroys the chords.— 
The faithless tie, on which so much, nay all 
depended, which had separated, and again 
and again been coaxed into seeming union 
and obedience toour wishes, now harshly and 
irrevocably severs, where nothing can re- 
place or reunite! And at length, after days 
of loss and vexation, the heart flies away in 
disgust, to other and easier sources of enjoy- 
ment. It must be owned also, there is no- 
thing on earth so depressingly melancholy, 





pale of matrimony, their first essay at inde- 


so truly doleful, as the disconsolate twang of 
a broken Harp string,— 


















* Ea lapsa_repente ruinam 
Cum sonitu trahit,” 


moaning forth it’s own sad tale and destruc- 
tion, from within the unprotecting cover, or 
huge deal case in the corner! Again. it is 
almost politic in some fair followers of Orphe- 
us, to abstain from the Harp. It’s annoyan- 
ces come too full and frequent for the well- 
being and equanimity of the temper, and it 
may be mercy to the poor bridegroom, that 
this same luckless and trying source of 
amusement be abstained from, even in the 
boney-moon. Yet I caunot conceive why 
the Piano is as equally, and as early discard- 
ed, a3 it’s sister instrument. It’s chords are 
less frail and faitiless; it’s tones more true 
and Jasting; and though it gives not the same 
opportunity for the display of commanding 
gracefulness as the Harp, still, in sober seri- 
ousness I assert it, there is scarcely a more 
pleasing enjcyment in the hours of domestic 
relaxation, than that of listening to, and wit- 
nessing an unaffected, feeling, and lady-like 
performer on the Piano. 

I was much amused, not long since, on the 
occasion of a morning visit to a good old 
matronly Mama of my acquaintance. The 
two eldest daughthers were hard by in sepa- 
rate rooins, and busily engaged in seeming 
ceaseless practice. The eternal variations 
of two well-known tunes, up to the number 
of some ten or fifteen, were most perseveringly 
and unskippingly gone through: introduction, 
tema, variations, major, minor, finale and all! 
They were not allowed, of course, to join us 
in the sitting room, partly that their practice 
might not be disturbed, but principally, that 
I was looked upon as an utter impracticable. 
The guod old lady, however, was by no means 
unfriendly, or uncommunicative. She had a 
large packet, with half a dozen of closely 
written “crossed and recrossed” Europe let- 
ters before her; and graciously repeated to 
me portionsof their, to ker, most interesting 
contents. The third daughter at home had 
been taken up to London, to have the benefit 
of a seasen’s finish by Cramer, and was said 
to promise unusual brilliancy of touch. Her 
Crayons too were delightful; and her pen- 
cilling, after the Bath school, with it’s large 
single leaves, indescribable sprigs, and ever- 
to-be-counted foliage, most remarkable for it’s 
proficiency. The dancing, by I know not 
whom, was also of great promise! Then 
there were such earnest dissertations upon, 
and delineations in her letters of the modes 
of education, adhered to with this young lady. 
Mr. Peel’s new Bill was of infinitely less 
importance; and our Calcuita Stamp Tax a 
very jest to them. Such scrupulous devotion 
of periodical hours to each accomplishment ; 
of portions of the day to every art; of the 
morning to one, the noon to a second, and the 
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afternoon to a score of others !— Alas! thought 
1, and is all this wasté of time, toil and youth, 
and Jast, not least, of the poor Husband’s 
purse, to be cast away in pursuit of what will 
be utterly valueless and neglected, ere a few 
short vears have wrought their change upon 
the thankless victim of the present most un- 
profitable care and unavailing anxiety. 

Yet all this toil in youth, and neglect in 
after years, is the case with nearly three 
families out of every five of my acquaintance. 
The married Jadies sometimes assert, and it 
must be allowed with no slight portion of 
truth, that the fault frequently rests with the 
gentlemen. The same tunes, the same en- 
deavours to please, which once never be- 
sought admiration, or at least attention, in 
vain, are now heard unheeded by their lords, 
nay perhaps received with annoyance. The 
hook bubbles ont, just as loudly at the 
sweetest. passage of the song, or the softest 
adagio, as at the mere allegro or finale of 
some worn-out concerto. ‘The accompani- 
ment of the flute or voice, once ever oftered, 
isnow scarcely granted eyen to solicitation; 
while, in fact, all desire and attempt on the 
part of the lady to please, are gone, from the 
conviction of the fruitlessness of their exer- 
tion. When this cannot be denied, we can 
only say, the more shame to the parties. 

Other Ladies contend that time now fails 
them. Their families have too much claim 
upon their proper attention, to admit of a re- 
linquishment, as before, to simple accomplish- 
ments of the world. In the same way their 
books, their dress, conversation, manners, and 
every agremen of life, give way the mere 
domestic functions of superintending the eat- 
ing, drinking, nursing, clothing and sleeping 
of their little ones. Itistrue, the aftection- 
ate feeling, that prompts such exclusive em- 
ployment, is amiable, and indieative of one 
of the kindliest and most admired virtues of 
our nature. But it’s very exclusiveness is 
it’s fault; and if the inspired son of the 
Psalmist has not erred in telling us there isa 
time in worldly concerns for all things,— 
there is surely also capacity in the foldings 
of the heart, for fuller and more diffusive af- 
fections than those, which cold, nay often- 
times unkind elsewhere, can concentrate on- 
ly, and direct their force, like the inferior 
sharers of our creation, to the mere instinc- 
tive care and rearing of their offspring. 

I shall close this Essay by a short Poetical 
delineation of sucha character, and only en- 
treat, that it may not be deemed from the life, 
and two faithful a portrait. 


Materna once I knew a hoyden maid, 

Lovely and joyous, every thing but—staid ; 

Blithe as the beaming of her playful eye, 

She would waltz, romp, laugh, any thing but—sigh 
I left her then, the gayest of the gay, 

Nor met Materna more for many a day ; 

When next I saw her,—Heavens nnd earth /—behold 
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The awful change, a few short years had told! 
She sat at home within her Husband's hall 
Thioned as a Mother !—here a baby small 
Scream’d on her iap, and there in basket laid, 
Slept on the floor a little two years’ maid : 
Pouting in comer, sulk’d a sturdy boy : 

And nigh yon chair a missy shy and coy, 
Clung to it's arm, and and ever and anon, 
Shrunk fron: Mama, who fain would draw her on. 


I ask’d in wonder,—could this be the girl 
I once had met in Pashion's giddy whirl ? 


Now more than Dowdy,— worse than slaitern grown, 


With rumpled cap, and looser dressing gown ; 
Telling loug tales of teething, and it’s ills, 

Of lancing, leeching, purgatives and pills : 
Of iroubles dire from nursing, and irom: disy<2 
Colds, coughs, and rushes,—cholic and weak ej cs . 
‘Trush, croup, and measles,—boils and vaccination, 
Aud hundred others,—dread euymeration ! 

There was no punkah, lest it's chil air 

Should hurt the little host that nestled there 

There was no light—alas! the cheering ray 

Was deein'd but glara, and thus in gloom they lay . 
There was no converse, save a Mother's cares, 
And save her watchings, freitings, and her fears :— 
In short, all life,—idea,—thought, joy was gone, 
She was a Mother,—but was that—alone ! 
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of a false verandah toa Bungalow. His hair, 
of which, it must be confessed, there are but 
few locks remaining, is carefully dressed 
and powdered every morning, and the pigtail 
retied by his own house-barber, who, even in 
these degenerate times, ranks far higher than 
most in his domestic establishment, being 
second only, in monthly pay and consequence, 
to the aged and portly Khansumaun. In his 
opinions and obstinate hatred ofall innovation, 
he is exactly in India, what John Bull, in the 
country and landed interest at home, still ex- 
emplifics in England. There is one differ- 
ence perhaps,—the Mofussil leisure, the lone- 
liness and frequent dearth of employment with 
the Civilian, have forced him into a habit of 
ex.ensive reading. Thus, unlike John Bull, 
who will neither read nor listen, he is ac- 
quainted with all the principles of the new 
school of Philosophy, and his knowledge has 
kept pace, as it were, with the present grand 
* March of Intellect.” But, like the Mahrat- 
ta Cavalry, Mr. Hardcastle hangs upon the 
march only to discover the weak points of his . 
enemy; and woe to the new-fangled move- 


} ments and tinsel-covered troops of the Philos- 
[love every thing that is old; old friends, old times, © hate 


old manners, old books, and old wine. 
Sue Sroops To Conquer. 


Ir is with no slight pleasure that I introduce 


ophers, when he once essays a charge on the 
shallowness o! their advancing lines. Had 
he been in England, the late Duke of York's 
speech on the Catholic question would have 


to my readers a very grave and sensible com-/been frained by him in letters of burnished 


munication from my worthy con emporary, 
Mr. Senex Hardcastle, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who is now at the Presidency, in 
doubt whether he shall take advantage in his 
tour, of the benefit of the Civil Service Annu- 
ity Fund; though, as he seems determined 
to go home, we may probably hear, in a few 
days, of his also accepting the annuity, with 
three gentlemen, whose naines have been ad- 
vertised in the Government Gazette. Since 
his arrival in Calcutta, he has amused him- 
self by addressing his old friend, the Benga- 
lee; and sincerely am I obliged to him for this 
recollection of me, as well as for the cominu- 
nication of his ever valuable opinions. 
Mr. Hardcastle is entirely of the old school ; 
a living semblance of the portraits of former 
days, when Zephini, the venerable and able 
Home, ané other artists, whese names [have 
unfortunately forgotten, used to delight their 
friends and patrons, with the faithful repre- 
sentation of ancient Bengalee-ism. So little 
changed is Mr. Hardcastle in habits, mode of 
life, or even prejadices, now hallowed by 
their age, that the younger hands of his ser- 
vice haye wickedly conferred on him the ap- 
pellation of “ Old Century,” and describe him 
as the “perpetual settlement of ninety-five 
years.” He yet preserves the good old In- 
dian predilection for inexpressibles, and long 
Cossimbazar stockings ; and his lengthy white 
jacket still folds amply around his hips, and 


gold ; and I do not think that Mr. Brougham, 
or Cobbett himseif, could be more heartily 
abhorred by him, than the late liberal meas- 
ures of a few of the Ministers. ‘To complete 
his character, like many of his standing, 
though somewhat petulant and haughty, he 
is as warm-héarted, and honourable a man as 
any in existence; a very Chesterfield fre- 
quently in outward demeanour; and, although 
ever opposed to Liberals, as famed for ster- 
ling liberality, as the highest in the Service. 
But my Readers must be impatient for the 
old gentl man himself—so, without farther 
preface, [ hasten to produce his most esteem- 
ed letter to the Bengalee: 


“My Dear Frienp, 
“Thirty-odd years have flown over my 
head, since I was first set down in India, a 
Writer on the Honourable Company’s Bengal 
Establishment. I am at length packing up 
for the land of my birth; and in leaving the 
country, where my habits have been formed, 
and, | may say, my opinions imbibed, such 
as they are, on the great subject of humanity, 
[ have been led naturally enough to take a 
last and parting look at it. The silent and 
gloomy tombs, that rise in monumental splen- 
dour in the environs of Calcutta, contain ‘the 
remaine of not a few, who were 
me by the associations of early’ frie ip; 
of one, who was knit to me by still 









general portliness, somewhat after the style 





dearer ties; and of more than one, to 4 
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once trusted the transmission of a name and 
memory, which must now, | fear, perish with 
myself. The living, for some time past, have 
scarcely presented to me one whom I have 
found worthy to supply the place of the dead, 
asa friend and a companion ; indeed, my resi- 
dence in the Mofussil has separated me from 
the great herding-place of my countrymen; 
and the changes in the Service, to which I 
belong, have precluded me from cultivating 
an acquaintance with any one, sufficient, with 
a man of my habits, to ripen into friendship. 
Books have been my chief delight, and my 
most efficacious solace during my exile. 
These I have received regularly from Eng- 
land from «# literary friend, to whose taste and 
judgment | entrusted the selection of my in- 
tellectual food, Ie has kept me supplied 
liberally with the most popular, and according 
to his estimate of the effusions of the English 
press, the most useful works of the age. My 
Jibrary has accumulated around me, and my 
leisure has allowed me to cultivate a person- 
al, if not a very close, acquaintance with all 
it’s inhabitaats. Visitors, when they used to 
see it, called it a ‘ Circulating Library,’ from 
the evident marks of perusal, which it's vari- 
ous volumes displayed. It may have been 
termed so properly enough, ifeach, coming in 
it’s place and it’s turn, to be read, according 
to the system of study, that I laid down from 
the beginning of my life in India, and have 
steadily pursued, can be called ‘circulation.’ 

“ Beyond my own hands, however, my li- 
brary has been but little thumbed. The 
Civilian and the Soldier, who have made, as 
many have, a resting place of my house, oc- 
easionally robbed a shelf of a volume, with 
which to beguile ahot and sultry hour in the 
forenoon: but both the reader and the volume, 
I have regularly remarked, have soon slept, 
side by side,on thesame couch. With those, 
who did me the honour of making my home 
‘a half-way-house’ to the Upper Provinces, I 
uniformly found, that my cellar, which was 
also well-stocked, was an object of greater 
study and delight, than my library; and that 
a taste ‘in wine was far more universal than 
a tase in books. In the earlier part of my 
residence, this taste was still stronger than 
it is now ; and liberal potations, in honour of 
the ‘best in India,’ were certainly more in 
vogue in 1606, than in 1826. So far times 
have changed, even in India, for the better, 
that men drink less, and read more, than 
they did. If, ‘however, I am to judge from 
the aspect of society, as I now find it, on the 
eve of my departure from the East, compared 
with what it was when India could first rank 
me among it’s Sahib/ogue, there has been no 
improvement in either the character, the con- 
duct, or tlie consequence and opinion, enter- 
tained of Europeans. There has been a most 
visible falling off from the high ground on 
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which the conquerors of Hindoostan formerly 
stood. J remember the day, when, onan En- 
glishman passing in his Palauquin, every na- 
tive, of whatever rank, paid him the compli- 
ment to come out of his, and make his salaam. 
Now-a-days, Sir, a native of the lowest caste 
will, in Calcutta at least, rub elbows with a 
Member of Council! Since I arrived here, 
measures have been also in agitation, which, 
in my younger days, never would have been 
dreamt of. It was then a received opinion, 
that the wisdom and power of authority could 
not be publicly called in question, without 
the estimation, in which every Englishman 
stood in the country, being brought down in 
the eyes of the Natives. Now, it is not only 
openly resisted, but the Natives are called on, 
to lead and to lend their aid, in withstanding 
it! Be assured, Sir, from one, who has been 
long on habits of the closest acquaintance with 
the Native character, that such amalgama- 
tion, as we have lately seen, is madness it- 
self; it is absolute suicide. No native, how- 
ever high his rank, ought to approach within 
a yard of an Englishman; and every time an 
Englishman shakes hands with a Baboo, he 
shakes the basis on which our ascendancy in 
this country stands. ‘Two such meetings, as 
I have lately seen, weuld do more to subvert 
our power, than two Burmese wars, in which 
we should chance to be unsuccessful. From 
them, and their evil effects, we may expect 
to recover; but when the English Merchants 
sit down, and hob-nob with the Bengalee 
Sircars; and when the Gomastahs of the Bur- 


rah Bazar are found seconding th resolutions of 


the Barristers of the Supreme Court, then de- 
pend upon it you are playing the game of your 
enemies, You are losing the vantage ground, 
on which you have all along stood; and this 
ground, once lost, cannot be regained.—Don’t 
speak to me of the change of times, the pro- 
gress of opinion, and the march of intellect, 
Why hasten, by your own folly, the event 
which these changes must one day bring 
about? Why teach the Natives of India, in 
a course of lectures, to which at present you 
almost drag them by force, that you are no 
more their superiors in political rank, privi- 
leges, than you are in numerical strength? 
They are themselves astounded at your folly. 
They will not be driven so fast, as you would 
drive them, to the point, from which they are 
to achieve the expulsion of their conquerors: 
and it is some consolation to reflect, that when 
you do get them to take s0 fearful a step, as 
to congregate for the purposes of opposition to 
all which they have hitherto been taught to 
respect, they are frightened at their own do- 
ings, and are not found to stand so faithful 
as their teachers anticipated, or so ready as 
they thought they had made them, to take 
another and a stillbolder step. You speak to 
them of a Free Press, and they wonder what 
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you mean: you tell them of the rights of 
British subjects; and the only comprehensible 
commentary you can give them on this text 
resolves itself into a lesson of disaffection and 
revolt against the British power aud authori- 
ty! Such are they taught, and such they 
have always been; and, if we look alone at 
the permanence of our power in this country, 
such let us hope they will long be. But who 
are the teachers! It gives me pleasure to ac- 
quit the Service, to which I belong, of any 
so truly absurd as is indicated by this conduct 
towards the Native population of India: and 
I believe in no department of the Honourable 
Company’s administration are there found 
half a dozen of men so lost alike to what 
they owe to their employers, to themselves, 
and the people, in whose government they 
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share, as to become the preachers of doctrines 
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a vigour which was not possessed, and the 
forerunner of a fate, to which every true 
friend of England and of India will pray, that 
Radicalism in the East may speedily be con- 
signed. 
“ Your's sincerely, 
“S. Harpcastis.” 


THE DURBAR. 


Aud, like this insubstantial pageant, faded ! 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir was my fortune, some time ago, to be 
present ata Durbar at the Government House; 
and, notwithstanding it was conducted with 
all wonted etiquette, and propriety, yet, as 
every thing connected with Kastern ceremo- 
hy presents itself to the imagination only in 
the semblance of expensive show apd magni- 


so utterly to be deprecated by every English-|ficence, for which alone I had foolishly pre- 


man, who knows his country’s honour and his, 
The leaders in this Cru-} 


country’s interests. 
sade of danger to our Empire are those who 
have nothing to lose amidst the general 
wreck, to which it would inevitably conduct, 
—a race that has multiplied, though not yet 
very extensively, since the opening of the 
free trade. They are the only promoters of 
measures, of which they either see not or care 
not for the issue. For I must do the older 
mercantile residents in India the justice to 
say, that I find them as hostile to radical 
measures, as they are termed,—for want, per- 
haps, of a better denomination,—as are the 
gentlemen in the Services: and under their 
advice, and with their example before them, 
Ihave no great fear that the rising generation 
of Agents and Merchants will enlist under 
the banners of an ignorant and mad reform, 
raised by some democratical Barrister, or 
some ‘broken down’ aspirant after a subsis- 
tence in more humble occupations, turned in- 
structor of the world, and reformer of it’s 
errors, through the medium of—a Calcutta 
Newspaper ! Why then, you may ask, am I 
so indignant, when those, on whom my wrath 
descends, are so insignificant? I am an old 
man,and perhaps peevish: I have lived, all 
my days, where no such mad affronts assailed 
my understanding as are now daily put upon 
it by the Calcutta Press! and asI have no 
patience with such fools as pester society with 
their nonsense, I have no rest until | find a 
vent for the feelings of contempt I entertain 
for them. Iam also not without my hopes, 
that, through the Press itself, 1 may con- 
tribute my mite to correct the evils arising 
outof it. Iam told that the day of radical 
absurdity here is on the decline; and I am 
glad to hear it. To me it appears to have 
lately attempted a step in advance, and been 
too much countenanced, where it ought to 
have inet .a very different reception. But, 
perhaps, it was the dying struggle, indicating 
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pared mvyself,—I returned fron the spectacle, 
inore than ordinarily disappointed. ‘There 
were circumstances, also, which gave rise to 
feelings I had little anticipated. As far as 
regards the splendour of the exhibition,— 
with the exception of the Body Guard in it’s 
full dragoon dress, and military equipments, 
and a company of Grenadiers, from the regi 
ment in the Fort, there was nothing peculiar 
or imposing, and certainly nothing of Asiatic 
character or magnificence in the scene.— 
Among the whole assemblage, the only rieh- 
ly dressed performers in the spectacie were 
the Aides-de-camp, and a few of tke Staff; 
and there was as little of the East in their 
style of equipment, as could well be imagin- 
ed; if we except the Persian or costly Hin- 
doostanee sabre=, worn by some of them, and 
which J am not aware were expressly adopt- 
ed for the occasion. 

The European gentiemen, Civilians, and 
others, who attended, were collected before- 
hand, in the entrance to the Marble Hall; 
and on the Governor-General making his ap- 
pearance, he was received with all honour, 
by the Grenadier Company and Body. Guard, 
the latter of which were ranged in standing 
files, along the northern windows of the ex- 
tensive vestibule, or anti-room. As his Lord- 
ship reached the centre door of the hall of 
audience, preceded by his personal Staff and 
Secretaries, and accompanied by the mem- 
bers of Government, the military officers and 
visitors following in the rear,—the whole of 
the native gentlemen, who had been previ- 
ously assembled in the Marble Hall, stood up, 
—the Governor-General proceeding through 
their ranks to the Chair of State at the fur- 
ther end, while these descendants of the for- 
mer nobles and princes of Hindoostan paid 
their respectful homage to the representative 
and delegate of their foreign ruleps. 

His Lordship took his seat under 
nopy, with his suite, the general 
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others, ranged semi-circularly on either side;;the ancient Moorshedabad family, and now 
and now commenced the ceremony of intro-| subsisted, partly on the relics of a once ex- 
duction. The native Ministers, Vakeels,| tensive Zumeendaree, which the chicenery 
agents for neighbouring states, noblemen, de-) of his neighbours, amidst the Zillah courts, 
scendants of Nowaubs, of Rajahs, and others,| had curtailed to it’s present scanty insignifi- 
were bronght up, one by one, and their rank,| cance, and partly on a small pension or month- 
titles, and pretensions, announced by the Per-|ly stipend from the Government. On his fee- 
sian secretary. ‘Ile low salam was given;|bly approaching the Chair of State, I was 
and the half European bow, and half Asiatic) much struck with his appearance,—the very 
raising of the hand, returned by his Lordship.|shape of his turban,—-the style of his plain 
After the presentation of the whole, Khelauts,| muslin, but amply folded dress,—the faded 
and other ornamental dresses, were couferred | antiquity of a rich and handsome shaw], and 
on afew, and uttr and paun given indiscri-|altogether the passeée, and now fallen appear- 
minately toevery one: at the conclusion of|ance of his fortunes, could not but awaken 
which, the Governor-General bowed repeat-| notice and sympathy. The natives of Hin- 
edly to the assembly ; and with the same ce-|doostan are ever at home, and unabashed in 
remonial and arrangement of the suite and| public ceremonial; and the meerest boy will 
others, his Lordship retired from the hall of| conduct himself with scrupulous observance 
audience. lof etiquette and propriety, on all public occa- 
My readers may naturaily inquire, why I|sions like the present. Therefore the ele- 
have thus entered into a description of what|gant, though decrepid, manner of the old 
must be familiar to half the Calcutta commu-| gentleman, was not so much the subjeet of 
nity! But the fact is, the scene tastened|my remark: but, as he bent himself in his 
upon my mind, with an impression I can lit-|salutation before the raised seat of power, his 
tle pourtray, and one which, certainly, I shall|strength failed him, and he almost sunk at 
never forget. It was, by chance, the only|it’s feet. He was immediately supported by 
Durbar | nad ever witnessed in the country,}a moonshee, or other native attending the 
—and the unhappy and too apparent poverty,| Persian Secretary, and the thing passed oif, 
the low broken fortunes, and, yet more strik-|I believe, unheeded by many. To me, the 
ing than all, the calm, respectful apathy, the} little incident, though simply accidental, and 
forced contentedness of many of these fullen| resulting, perhaps, only from the age and in- 
representatives of ancient sovereignty and|firmity of the individual, yet seemed a deep 
power,—came to my heart with a feeling far|and heart-reaching tale ; for the idle wander. 
from pleasurable to myself, and, as it then/ing of my fancy had conveyed me to other 
seemed tome, not very honourable toourown|times and changes, and placed me amidst 
policy, and our own situation in this empire.| happier events for this low scion of princes. 
And yet i am aware, that the now penni-| My mind pictured him, as he might have 
less and exhausted state of their coffers,—the| been, upon the haughty musnud of his ances- 
wealth of which once laughed to scorn the| tors; and then, it brought him here again be- 
proudest possessions of our European aristo-| fure me, poor, fortuneless, aged and decrepid, 
cracy, must mainly be attributed to their own|—sinking in shame and sorrow to the dust, 
degeneracy, their own inaction, or profligate|as he performed this his last earthly exhibi- 
extravagance ; while other numerous, and|tion of submissive and too humbling degrada- 
even more wealthy, families of their country-|tion! 
men are fast rising in the scale of importance,|_ On my return home, the picture of the 
and profiting by the mercantile pursuits and| Durbar kept haunting my imagination; and 
commercial intelligence of their conquerors.|when, inthe evening, | had retired early to 











These last are far surpassing their teaci.ers in 
the benefits and riches which such knowledge 
has opened to their exertions. But still the 
mind, while it witnessed the remains of the 
once proud nobility of the East, and felt a 
humiliating pang at this public record and 
display of their now lowly degradation,— 
could not be disposed to recognise as their suc- 
cessors to Eastern importance, the head Ba- 
nians or Shroffs of the Bazar; however re- 
spectable some of the latter, or however re- 
moved from the habits and general character 
of the trading community of their brethren. 
Among the presentations at the Durbar, 
was that of an old, infirm, native gentleman, 
with the vestiges ofa talhand remarkably fine 
person, He was related, I ascertained, to 


rest, before resigning myself to sleep, the 
circumstances of the day came confusedly and 
strangely before me. There was the marble 
hall;—the guards, the tottering and falling 
old man, the military band, the presenting of 
uttr,—and when at length I sunk into slum- 
ber, the unquiet state of my mind resolved 
itself into an unaccountable and most unna- 
tural dream !—Years, centuries seemed to 
have passed away, and yet I was alive and 
present amidst earthly scenes! I was in En- 
rope, in my native country;—but whether, 
like Rip Van Winkle, [ had overslept myself 
for this portentous period ; or whether, in the 
Brahminical course of transmigration, I had, 
meantime, passed into other bodies, and again 
been doomed to reanimate, for my sins, the 
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unhappy person of the Bengalee;—yet so it 
was, | was alive, and still observing every 
passing event, though ages had flitted over 
my country, and wrought their fearful and 
distressing changes upon it. 

It’s History, indeed, meanwhile, how event- 
ful!’ Parties and politics had changed sides; 


—the Whig tiad merged into the supporter of 
high Toryism, and the very names and _ prin-, 


ciples of party had become extinct! But, in 
their stead, the “ March of Intellect” had 
boldly and majestically advanced ; all Middle- 
sex and the surrounding counties, with their 
laity, labourers, and aj], were gownsmen, fel- 
lows, dignitaries, or honorary members and 
professors of the London University. The 
Catholic question had been long since carried, 
and it’s politics had fora time toiled only in 
secret ascendancy ; till at last it boldly threw 
off the mask, and subverted Protestantism, it’s 
Church and government. By this time there 
were annual Parliaments; and, as an im- 
provement upon universal sulirage, subordin- 
ate county senates, and village council-boards 
had been gloriously adapted: new trade and 
commerce had been opened by the Liberals 
to the nation,—agriculture had been gravely 
and deliberately exploded for ever; while 
Captain Parry and his successors, completing 
their discoveries at the Pole, had laid open a 
new world and continent for enterprising spe- 
culation. Gelatia, the discovered country, 
proved a powerful and wondrous race of peo- 
ple ; and the outlet for bruad cloths, woollens 
and manufactures, with the blessings of open 
and reciprocal trade, had raised the British 
nation, under it’s new most Catholic monar- 
chy, to a pinnacle of unheard-of, unprece- 
dented glory! It was true, there was no ar- 
my, and the wooden walls of old England had 
long since fallen into discredit and disuse,— 
butthe pen of the now intellectual philoso- 
phical people was ever brave and prepared, 
and the publie press more omnipotent,—more 
influential than ever. The Gelatians, how- 
ever, found out some weak points in our 
power: their ports were suddenly shut; they 
declared war at an unhappy moment of intes- 
tine public discussion, wien half the county 
parliaments were in open feud with their/him, yet the Bengalee trusts that he shall 
neighbours. There was no possible mode of! . 
hew-fashioning a navy at this juncture, for| 
we had kindly permitted other nations to be) 
our carriers, and had neither mariners nor 
shipping. Invasion ensued, and a few years 
saw Britain only in the character of ‘one of 
the Brightest jewels of the Crown” of Ge- 
latia! 

Now came my dream :-—There wasa grand 
Levee atthe former St. James’s, and the Ge- 
latian Viceroy was receiving the homage and 
obeisance of the natives. It wasa_heart-de- 
pressing spectacle. The descendants of our 
Russells. our Pagets, our Howards, Welles- 
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leys and others, were attending the Levee in 
lowly guise, and had been detained in their 
humble vehicles, opposite the vice-regal pa- 
lace, by acrowd witnessing the punishment 
of a culprit, a lineal descendant of one of our 
‘once leading Ministers, who had been con- 
ivicted, by the new laws of our conqueror, of 
charlatanism, and tricks of sleight of hand! 
[saw them afterwards in the hall of state, 
poor, dejected, end despised, while the new 
rulers, with their furred and splendid habili- 
ments, seemed proudly to hold in scorn the 
humiliation of their vassals. 

The sight overpowered me!—my spirit 
seemed bursting in it’s anger: I tried to think 
it some delusion of the troubled fancy, and 
to break away from it’s unhallowed influence, 
—as a huge whiskered and furred Gelatian 
seemed to watch and oppress me ;—at last he 
rushed fiercely at my breast,——when the 
Sahib! Sahib!’ of my sirdar bearer most 
happily aroused, and relieved the Bengalee 
from the appalling incubus and horror of the 
N ig At-mare! 


| 
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Sat down to rest awhile, 


On arich Chair 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is not the first time that the sage obser- 
vation has been advanced, that most people, 
at a certain time of life, form fancies and 
predilections which constantly sway them, 
and steal] to light, in their daily intercourse 
with others. ‘Thus the Bengalee, whenever 
he visits ata new house, or enters into a 
strange society, after satisfying his curiosity 
with the folks before him, oddly, but invaria- 
bly, betakes himself to the inspection of the 
drawing-room furniture ; and though few 
people attach the paramount importance to a 
portion of it, that he does, yet, without a pos- 
sibility of doubt, the use of what he admires 
supersedes all others in it’s valuable share 
towards our domestic comfort and conveni- 
ence. The article of furniture alluded to, is 
ja Chair ; and though his friends may smile at 


|satisfactorily prove, before he quits the sub- 


ject, that there is more value in it, than many 
unreflecting recumbents on it's luxury may 
at first imagine. 

In the first place, is it nothing, that a Chair 
is the visible sign of our civilization, and su- 
periority over the barbarous nations we have 
conquered? Is it not as much an outward 
symnbol of our proud distinction from among 
the enslaved millions of the Kast, as is the 
black beaver adornment of the head of our 
countrymen, or the carefully preserved shai 
and fashion of our habiliments? The early 
savage in his wilds, ere the first dawn of rea- 
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50 GREENBANK'’S PiLR 
son gleams upon him, casts himself beast-like 
upon the earth, and curta:ined within the 
gioom of his own uncombed tresses, and pil- 


lowed upon his arin, reclines in utter care- 
lessness and happy ignorance of comfort.— 
He grovels in the dust, or embeds himself 
amidst the foulness of the soil. But as his 


mind awakens, or his instinct prempts him 
to selection, he seeks the green swari, 1 
sloping bank, or the jutting rock, and resting 
there his limbs, when weary from the chase, 
sinks at length into a sweeter siumber. Soon 
he adjusts the wild bed of heather, prepares 
and smoothes the grassy mound, or decks the 
unfashioned moss covered couch, that natural- 
ly rises to woo his rest, in some favourit. 
grotto of repose. But as the paces of civili- 
gation advance, then appear the outspread 
cushions, the silken and downy iuxury of bar- 
baric wealth, the costly Sofa, the “ pillowy 
sofiness” of the East, together with the re- 
clining couches for the repast of classic Greece 
and Rome. Still, however, it required the en- 
lightened love of convenience, and the inge- 
nuity of atter ages, to patronize and adopt the 
modern Chair; nor can civilized art better 
employ the proud advances of it’s talent, even 
amidst the present “ March of Intellect” — 
than by suggesting elegant improvements, or 
giving gicater comfvrt and embellishraent to 
this most estimable of all household furniture. 
Our Poets, our Lawgivers, our Historians, 
have ever arrayed it in the importance it de- 
serves, In the loftiest language of the Drama, 
and in the measured diction of the Muse, we 
find it’s use allied to the mention, and the 
haughty pomp, of Kings :— 


“Ts the Chair empty? is the sword unsway'd? 
Jsthe King dead ?”’-———— 


It is thus our Shakspeare puts his solemn 
inquiry, when speaking of that most awful 
of all political subjects,—the death of Majes- 
ty itself—the demise of England’s Monarch! 
a topie, to which so much dread and impor- 
tance is attached by !aw, that were high trea- 
son for the beloved subjects in our realm to 
dilate upon such an event. 

In our public assemblies also, when power 
has to be granted to a leading and chief di- 
rector, he * takes the Chair,” and lo! in that 

-one syllable is breathed the magic spell of 
control, his watchword of authority! In the 
ages of fulminating anger from our Church, 
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in it’s flat, as it was unanswerable in it's 
iogvma ! 
if we descend to mere domestic and famil- 
iar consideration of the matter, we have only 
to reflect, that a Chair receives us for at least 
yne half, or it may be more, of our sensible 
ind waking existence. Some people, it is 
true, leve to recline only ona couch, and des- 
pise the inore erect, but less luxurious accom- 
odation of a Chair. But these, | apprehend, 
do not desire to think atall, and seek a couch 
only to soothe or sleep away their every 
thought, and, with it, the best use and pur- 
pose of our being. They have no right to 
decide, 
After this most serious explanation, and 
the declaration of my deep veneration for the 
article of furniture alluded to,-—it will not ap- 
pear wonderful that 1, the Bengalee, am a 
vir/uoso in Chairs. I remember, when with- 
in my Study and Sanctum sanctorum, there 
was no possible moving, or traversing the 
room, simply from the many vafious patterns 
and descriptions, which at various times had 
been introduced. Never were there tidings 
of a new style of easy Chair, or the very ru- 
mour even of one in the neighbourhood, or 
the whole Presidency, that I did not fidget 
myself, and strain every nerve to be the pos- 
sessor of a similarone, All kinds, charac- 
ters, and natures of Chairs were accumulated 
in my apartment. There were deep and far- 
receding morocco ones for reading; one or 
two to draw out and convert into seeming 
couches;—some tall and conspicuous, with 
the upright and unbending backs of Gothic 
ages,—while others appeared to shrink and 
fall back from their antiquated brethren, as 
they sunk luxuriously behind. There were 
Morocco, in all it’s, hues green, red, yellow 
and blue :--there were chintz and rattaned, 
plain and china mat:—in fine, where was 
the pattern that [had not? Even now, when 

have long since been obliged to forego the 
indulgence of my hobby, and consign many 
of my pet Chairs to the godown,—it often oc- 
curs that I am tempted to secure a novel 
kind :—nay, only the other day produced me 
the following odd and extraordinary adven- 
ture, and to whichI intend to dedicate this, 
and a few other of my succeeding pages, 

I had gone to alarge sale at outcry : it was 
an auction at the house ofa late military res- 
ident at Calcutta, one long known and re- 








when her dictates brought humiliation upon 
the Acts of Kings, and nobles bent in lowly 
trembling at her voice—whence did the Church 
give forth her laws,—whence fulminate her 
wrath, or hurl her anathemas around? why 
simply—“ ex Cathedra”—-from the Chair ! 
And it was sufficient that they so proceeded 
to be stamped with the seeming of truth and 
the sanction of infallibility. ‘ ex Cathedra” 





was enough,—the Chair was still conclusive 


spected there, whom death had at last added 
to his long list of processions, through that 
most melancholy of all neighbourhoods, Park 
Street. The wonted advertisements had ap- 
peared ; the catalogues of his splendid effects 
and household furniture been circulated, with 
the glowing description of his carriages and 
horses, and the we:' known wines of the de- 
ceased. In fact, the hammer of the Auction- 
eer, was fast conveying over to other owners, 
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every description of his property, when I en-| 
tered the house, and began wandering through | 
the rooms. ‘I’he family of the deceased had} 
withdrawn ; the hall, bed-rooms, and other| 
apartments of the house were now filled by| 
the usual attendants at scenes of the kind,| 
who were either busily inspecting their in-| 
tended purchases, or sauntering through the) 
place in the listless indulgence of curiosity,| 
or the mere desire to pass away an idle hour; 
ofthe morning. [I stole into the study of the| 
late owner ; the auction people had displaced | 
much of it’s economy, and in lotting off 
the different articles had disarranged many| 
of them ; yet there was much in the very state) 
in which it had been left by it’s departed pos- 
sessor; and it awakened more of serious 
reflection than | had thought to experience, 
when on looking at a small writing table in 
the room, there was a note in the hand-wri- 
ting of the deceased, just commenced, and ab- 
ruptly left off, after a few words only. There 
was something impressive in the very sight: 
it was perhaps written, ere the sickness which 
consigned it’s object to the grave, had be- 
trayed it’s lurking, but too fatal symptoms ; 
nay, probably it’s sudden and alarming ap- 
proach had abruptly torn away the writer 
from this, his last earthly task! 1 strove to 
dispel such melancholy reflections, and turn- 
ing from the desk, perceived an old Bareille 
Chair which attracted my attention. 

It was of the usual style of lacquered or 
gilded manufacture from Bareillee, but must 
have been made with much attention to shape 
and convenience. It was a large roomy 
Chair, with broad and receding back ; it’s arms 
had an invitingly easy and shelving breadth, 
to admit of the elbows resting comfortably ; 
and, altogether, it was exactly the thing to 
secure the fancy ofa virtuoso in these mat- 
ters, like myself. I immediately left orders 
for it to be purchased, and by Tiffin time, it 
had reached my house: where, like a child 
with a new toy, I had not only insisted on it’s 
displacing my last favourite seat at ‘Tiffin, 


but, after that happy meal, | disposed myself 


quietly to enjoy it’s luxurious ease, and in less 
than ten minutes from the close of my first 
chillum, had dropt into a most seducing and 
pleasurable slumber in it’s arms. 

I was awakened by the “Sahib! Sahib!” 
ofaclear but small voice, which gently broke 
in upon my siesta, and solicited my attention. 
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1 
brokenly and clearly, it addressed me in the 


following manner:— 

“Grave and truly respected Sahib,” ex- 
claimed the voice, which I now. plainly dis 
covered to proceed trom the little antiquated 
face, so curiously carved, on the arm of my 
newly-purchased Bareillee Chair; “you wi 
be surprised, indeed, at the present address, 
but the Spirit, which watches over the desti- 
nies, or is doomed to share the fortunes of all 
inanimate objects,--of which the grave le- 
gends of your own novelists and high histori- 
ans have so clearly established the nature and 
existence,—now speaks to the Bengalee, and 
in the name of all Chairs, wheresoever scat- 
tered or employed, gratefully and gladly 
thanks him for the honour and kindness he has 
ever conferred on himselfand brethren. Take 
now your pen, then, and while, in return for 
the consideration you have bestowed on all 
classes of Chairs, I recount to you the varied 
adventures which have befallen myself, a cone 
spicuous member of their community, you 
may, perchance, discover in the matters which 
[ shall reveal, fit subject for the future pages 
of the Bengalee.” 

With pleasure I obeyed so kindly a call: 
and after I had adjusted myself comfortably 
and conveniently for the task, the voice pro 
ceeded in the following words :— on 

“It is nine years since |1—or rather the” 
Chair over which | am doomed to preside, 
was called into existence, in a small hot at 
the northern suburbs of the bazar of Bareille. 
But as soon as the lowly skili and labour of 
the workman had sufficiently joined together 
my component parts, to concentrate and give 
birth to the spirit now addressing you, | at 
once discovered, from the conversation of the 
mistree himself, and one or two.of his breth- 
ren, who frequently dropt in to examine and 
compare the work, thata large order fora 
complete set of very handsome Bareille chairs 
had been received in the Bazar, and that the 
number had been allotted out to a dozen or 
more petty mistrees, or minor contractors for 
the work. All was bustle, and hurry, and 
anxiety to get the order ready by the time 
stipulated ; and when the workers in cane had 
woven the usual rattaned interstices of my 
seat, | was carried away from the original 
place of my birth to another hut, to be hastily 
made over to the people to prepare me for 
the rich japanning and geld of the desired 





I looked around; there was not a soul near 
me: [ thought it might have been fancy, so 
disposed myself again to rest, when the same 
sounds again struck upon my ear, and on lis- 
tening more attentively, they seemed to pro-| 
ceed from the small carved physiognomy, 
somewhat between a lion’s and the human 
countenance, which adorned the arm of my 
new Chair; there was something too gentle 
in the voice to arouse fear; and at length, un- 





pattern. No sooner were we ready, than we 
were packed up, and secured from injury in 
the usual way, and at once carefully despateh- 
ed, in hackeries, to the station of Shahabad. 
We reached it without accident, after a jour- 
ney of about twelve days, and were immedi- 
ately carried to the mansion of the Collector, 
who was expected, in a few days, to arrive at 
the station with his young and lovely bride. 

“ After much consultation and among 
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those concerned in fitting up the house, my) Father’s roof, to proceed by dak, until they 
Bareille brethren and myself at length found | fell in with the carriage of her new lord. It 


ourselves placed in trim order, around the} 
walls of a splendid hall; and had time to look 
about us, and admire the elegance of the 
whole. The room itself was extensively large, 
with a Mirzapore carpet stretched along it’s 
length. The space of the apartnent seemed 
to be about forty feet long, and probably twen- 
ty-five broad; there was a large marble con- 
sultation table in the centre of fhe room, im- 
mediately under a richly painted punkah, 
with some expensive lustres hinging from 
the ceiling above it. Broad French mirrors, 
immediately behind crimson damusk couches, 
were at either end of the room; pictures and 
triple-branched wall-shades adorned the walls; 
and other descriptions of couches, with sofa 
tables, were in the usual situations. Nothing 
in the upper provinces could exceed the ele- 
gant appearance of this hall, and I must be 
pardoned for entering into a description of it; 
for it might be naturally expected that a com- 
ponent part of the furniture should feel tri- 
umph in the recollection of the rich and suc- 
cessful display of the whole; while I have an- 
other motive in being thus particular, for it is 
not impossible, that you or your friends may 
call to mind the very room itself, from the fi- 
delity of my account of it, and thus give me 
credit for no Jess truth, when I hereatter come 
to describe the eventful fate of it’s young and 
thoughtless possessor. 

“Inatew days, the renewed bustle and 
preparations, and the lighting up of the house 
at dusk, told us, that the wished-for arrival of 
our owners was about to take place. They 
came ;—a carriage had rattled up the avenue 
of trees in the extensive compound, and when 
it deposited it’s burthen in the portico, the cu- 
riosity of all was wound up to it’s utmost 
pitch. We could distinguish the whole group 
of servants, kidmutgars, bearers, musalchees, 
peons, and new female attendants, all inseem- 
ing anxiety, collected around the entrance, 
with others of less promiment character in 
their respective callings, peeping from behind 
venetians and pillars. At last, all were 
gratified: Mr. Perwannah entered the hall 
with his smiling bride hanging endearingly 
upon his arm; and never could the fancy, 
even aided as it was by all the interest of the 
scene, have conceived a more beautiful being, 
than the young creature who now looked in 
happiness around her, and fondly smiled upon 
her husband, asshe idly appreciated his affee- 
tion, only by the splendour of his preparations 
to receive her as the mistress of his house. 

“That very mornivg only had seen Hono- 
ria Sabine the wife of Mr. Perwannah. She 
was. the daughter of Colonel Sabine, com- 
manding a Regiment at a station only four 
marches from Shahabad; and on the day in 
question, after the ceremony, had quitted her 


was at first a sad blow, and inflicted more on 
her feelings than she had anticipated, when 
her Parent pressed her to his bosom, after the 
Clergyman had pronounced his benediction, 
and prayed in hurried, but impressive accents, 
that his Honoria might be ever happy! When 
he handed her inte her Palankeen, even the 
splendid prospect before her, the often indul- 
ged recoliection of how much she eclipsed all 
her young and late fellow passengers of the 
voyage, in the prouder and earlier connection 
she was forming, even this died away, as Hon- 
oria felt her Father's unwonted tears descend- 
ing upon her cheek, and as his lips impressed 
their parting, and, it would seem prophetical- 
ly, their last kiss upon it. 

*‘ Honoria, we soon found, hath been an 
indulged and almost spoiled child, before 
she come to take possession of her present ex- 
pensive and extravagant establishment. For 
several days after her arrival, he chief amuse- 
ment seemed to be running gaily from room 
to room, altering, removing, and disarranging 
every portion of the economy and former po- 
sitions of the furniture. And when, at length, 
she had displaced all, so as to meet her own 
taste and fancy, it unfortunately occurred, al- 
though in the first early season of her honey- 
moon, that ennui had crept unconciously upon 
her. She was, however, half tempted to quar- 
rel with her husband and herself, even at the 
thought that ennai could assail her at all, 
under such fulness of felicity as she had reso- 
lutely determined to experience. It is hard 
that men’s most fondly cherished dreams 
should awaken to the reality of disappointment 
and regret; but it was too soon convincingly 
discovered by the bride, that her estimate of 
the good qualities of her Husband, formed dur- 
ing the few hurried weeks she had known 
him previous to their engagement, was, alas! 
more flattering te Mr. Perwannah, than more 
intimate acquaintance could confirm. Hono- 
ria, like many of the young ladies, it has been 
my after lot to know, or hear of, had been 
separated from her friends at the tender age 
of four or five, and was then consigned to a 
mere boarding schoo] at home, for an Europe- 
an education. There, every attention was 
paid to the outward manner and embellish- 
ment of the young scholar. ‘The Schoel was 
a fashionable establishment in one of the Lon- 
don Squares, and the height of it’s Mistress’s 
ambition was, that her pupils, when walking 
within the green enclosure before it, should 
be remarked as the most lady-like, and best 
dressed, of all the rival institutions of the vi- 
cinity. When the daughter, therefore, re- 
turned to India, and found her Mother an un- 
happy recluse, occasioned by the. increasing 
debility cf her health; whilst her Father was, 
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ciety, save only, what absolute civility to the 
scarcely eligible Officers of his own Regiment 
required; it naturally followed, that the 
thoughtless and pretty school girl, just releas- 
ed from her masters, and the confineinent of 
a Ship, soon thought herself smitten with the 
elegant attentions of a person of such up- 


chance, and the medium of a few visits toa 
neighbouring family, had thrown them in the 
way of each other. She was quite a child 
too: and the Civilian, putting aside the con- 
trasted importance of his reception every 
where, his personal carriage, and the advant- 
ages of situation, when compared with her 
Father's subalterns,--was besides a personage 
of no little estimation, on his own account ev- 
en, among the sighiug spinsters of the upper 
provinces. Honoria’s fancied triumph was 
complete, when she saw Mr. Perwannah her 
avowed admirer; and no wonder she gladly 
accpted him, when a sudden fit of admiration 
and fancy fora pretty girl taade him happily 
grant her the wished-for opportunity. 

“Days and months now passed by after 
marriage. A visit to the gay station of Mee- 
rut had intervened, and I could plainly see on 
her return from it, that her own home, and 
her opinion of the domestic society of her 
lord and master, had not risen in value from 
the short change. The Husband had long 
since betaken himself to his wonted daily 
Cutcherry, and the young wife was now re- 
Jinquished for the live-long day, and coldly 
left to the indulgence of her own wearying 
meditations. In the evening when he return- 
ed, either fatigued from the labours of his 
official duty, or at all events, affecting the 
langnid semblance of fatigue, their splendid, 
though joyless dinner-table was too often the 
scene of wearisome expostulation and mur- 
murs on the one side, and of cold excuses, or, 
still more provoking drowsiness, utter inatten- 
tion, or positive and stupid sleeping, on the 
other. ‘Thus lingered the first few months 
of their union; such were the feelings, and 
such the scenes, I was ceaselessly doomed to 
witness between this unhappilv assorted pair 
of human beings. 

«“ At last, there was more of excitement, 
however unpleasing in it’s nature, and more 
of interest in what [ witnessed. Mr. Soothly, 
a subaltern Officer of some standing in her 
father’s corps, and a distant relation of her 
own, was invited over by Mr. Perwannah to 
spend a week or two between the monthly 
musters of his regiment. For the first few 
days there was nothing remarkable in the vi- 
sitor; he was only at entive, as might be ex- 
pected, to his fair relation, and to the lady of 
the house. He accompanied her at the piano, 
assisted «t stringing and preparing her harp, 
cut her crayons when engaged in drawing, 
and extracted for her album, after exhausting: 


|consigued him to the dull weariness of their 
country importance as Mr. Perwannah, when|own society,—* My’ dear Honoria, you seem 


his own few original morceaux, sundry pa- 
thetic cullings of affection and deep passion 
from Lord Byron, and other authors. 


“*My dear Honoria,’ said her husband to 
her, one evening,—shortly after the departure 
of Mr. Soothly for his regiment had again 


sadly depressed of late.” He moved to the 
same couch on which she was seated, and 
putting his arm gently round her, continued, 
with more of kindness in his tone, than she 
had long experienced ;—‘ You are not well; 
—nay, why turn from me, Honoriat Has 
any thing occurred to pain you?’ 

“* No,—no,—no!’ she hastily replied, and 
made a vain eflort to seem composed, * there 
is nothing, believe me, nothing,’—but her 
voice failed her in the assertion ;—the kindli- 
ness of his tone rung knell-like upon her 
heart, and with another futile effort to repress 
her emotion, she suddenly withdrew from his 
support, and throwing herself upon the arm 
of the couch, wept loud and bitterly. 

“Had she then poured forth her whole soul 
in confidence to her husband,—-had she then 
lamented to him the unlooked-for and drea 
solitariness of her situation in his home; his 
jown cold and unanticipated estrangement 
trom her, while he was ceaselessly attending 
to the exclusive duti.s of his Cutcherry ;— 
had she whispered to him,—hinted to him 
only,—of the unhallowed breathings of their 
young and late insidious friend Soothly, which 
the too frequent seclusion, and habits of do- 
mestic intimacy, had unfortunately given him 
easy opportunity of instilling,—had she dene 
this, all might yet have been well. Her hue- 
hand, it is true, looked at her for amoment in 
painful astonishment ;—end there was an ab 
rubt rising of wounded pride, that perhaps 
flushed his brow for a brief instant of time, , 
as his heart confessed to itself, that he had 
failed tomake the young, thoughtless, but ar- 
dent being before him, as happy as he had ex- 
pected ;— but at once the painful reflection of 
his failure subsided into pity for the interest- 
ing and weeping object of his choice. He 
would have welcomed such affectionate con- 
fidence with unfeigned kindness, till her pre- 
sent tears, before he had wiped them off, 
might have changed, perhaps, into the bright 
dawning of a fonder and more Jasting mutual 
affection. Me would have found that she had 
shrunk from, and almost abhorred the whis- 
perings of unholy passion,—-till the too 
changeful and renewed blandness of their as» 
sailing had veiled over, to her young and un- 
suspecting fancy, the very guiltiness of their 
meaning. But alas! she wept on, without a 
word: there was not a murmur even. of ex- 
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planation or comfort ;—their fates seemed as 
if sealed from that dread moment, and the 
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happiness of their abode lad passed from them 


for ever ! . 
* From that day, Honoria wandered through 


the house, and from room to room, like one 
restless, or sinful in mind. Her large dark 
eyes were ever either swola in tears, or shad-} 
ed and averted, as if in secret fearfulness of 
some unhallowed thought. She would sit for 
hours at her desk, and weep over pages of 
closely-written and mysterious writing, un- 
seen by others, and which she would hastily 
hide beneath her desk, if any obtrusive step 
sounded upon her ear :—there was evidently 
some unopen and humiliating understanding, 
too, between Honoria, and a common domes 
tic of the establishment, who was the mes- 
senger and conveyer of these unhallowed 
writings ard their replies :—all this could but 
last it’s term, and fearful, indeed, was it’s 
hastened end, and the catstrophe that ensued! 
“There had been, for a day or two, more of 
marked misery in the manner of Honoria,— 
more of hurried anxiety in her whole de- 
meanour. She passed and re-passed the hal] 
some fifty times; till uncertainty, and the 
portentous coming of some sad event, was as 
clearly betrayed, as if her words had avowed 
it. Once she threw herself upon me, and 
wept, wildly wept, it might be for nearly an 
hor u; and then moving from me, and _ fling- 
ing herself down unconsciously on a neigh- 
ing couch, she lay there ina real and unre- 
strained abandonment of hysteric sobbing.— 
The next evening she was away!—she was 
not there to take her wanted airing ;—the 
carriage came up to the door at sun-set, and 
waited, in vain, to receive her. There were 
strange whispers, and men passing to and fro. 
She was not in her own apartment, and the 
voices and fears of the servants became louder 
and more distinct. Soon there was a furious 
slattering of hoofs of a saddle horse frorn the 
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seemed to glimmer, every now and then, ui 
bitter mockery of the whole. ‘The clock 
struck eight ;—it seemed an age ere it again 
told the dull escape of another hour, and it 
linged on to ten,—eleven,—and at jast-mid- 
night!—At this hour, the clattering of hoofs 
was again heard at a distance, and the bustle 
of servants. again commenced around the 
house. The galloping of the horse had ceased, 
and it now appeared to. be coming wearily 
and slowly up the avenue, as if unwilling to 
approach. At last it reached the portico;— 
the rider dismounted, and came into the hall. 
It was the Husband, wan, pale, and dejected ; 
the high resentment which had pealed like 
thunder in his voice, when he first came to 
arm himself for the pursuit, had outwearied 
itself in the unavailing and fruitless exertion 
of his toil, and he now sank down in a chair, 
with broken spirit, and in utter misery, while 
the room and it’s idle preparations for his 
wonted meal, broke sadly upon hisview. He 
said not a wore. Hisservant removed his hat 
and spurs, and then thought to relieve him 
from the pistol, which he was still grasping 
in his hand, as it hung loosely over the arm 
of the Chair. But the attempted removal of 
the weapon seemed to rouse him ;—his eyes 
again flashed round in lightning anger, and, 
rising hastily from his seat, he twice or thrice 
paced heavily up and down the room. But 
his fatigue soon forbade this exertion,— 
drawing a Chair up to the dining table, which 
by this time was ligiited up, together with 
several of the wall shades of the room, while 
some dishes were (foolishly by the servants) 
being placed on the board, he seated himselt, 
and throwing his head upon his arm, leant 
down upon the table. Again for a moment 
he looked wildly up, and filling a tumbler to 
it’s very brim with wine, drank it off fiercely ; 
—and then motioning to the trembling and 


jirection of the Cutcherry, and the voice ofjalmost receding domestics to remove the 


the Collector in the portico calling madly, 
and in almost wordless haste and anger, for 
his pistols;—and then, again, the hurried and 
retreating noise of his horse’s hoofs sounded 
along the outer avenue: people were speed- 
ing off in various directions,—and when the 
last faint and fainter echo of the hoofs died 
upon the ear, all seemed unearthly awful 
stillness around us;—and the evening dark- 
ened gloomily and deathlike within the house. 

«“ The dinner table had been befsre laid out 
and prepared, as usual; an old servant came 
wistfully and anxiously into the room after a 
time, to place a single glimmering light upon 
the table. Nevershall I forget that evening; 
—the single flame of the taper but served to 
throw greater gloom on the deserted dining 
room,—while the rich, but faintly gleamimg 
splendour of the glass, and silver furniture of 
the table, arranged for those, who might 


lights and table service, he again sank upon 
his arm. Soon the room was as before !—nay, 
weeping,—bitter and downright weeping of 
that now heart-broken victim of humiliation 
and wounded pride, not a sound stole upon the 
dread and melancholy stillness of the night. 
But hush! he is murmuring to himself, inco- 
herent and broken syllables!—wild mutter- 
ings of crushed hopes,—faithlessness,—lost 
angel purity,—the world,—distraction,— break 
uponthe ear! Again there isa pause, and the 
deep heaving of his breast is distinctly heard, 
—till with a sudden bound he springs up,— 
there is a flush !—the pealing report of a pis- 
tol!—and in a briet instant, the outstretched 
and weltering form of the wretch before us 
told the harrowing tale of his self-inflicted 
murder ! 

“What I farther witnessed in this house, 
may be comprised in very few words. ‘The 
alarm was given, people rushed in,—medica! 
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aid was summoned; the latter, of course, of| prompt the hurried, heartl+ss consummation 
little utility, save for the scientific examina-|of an Indian courtship! 
tion of the fatal passage of the ball;—the| ‘On my removal from the house where 3 
description of which, unfortunately, was lost}/had witnessed the fatal oceurrences recorded 
to the world, in consequence of there being|in my last, £ was taken, asl have mention- 
no Coroner’s Inquest in that part of India, be-| ed, to the small Bungalow belonging to a sub 
fore which the worthy Assistant Surgeon|altern of native Infantry. He was @ fine 
who had attended, could have given his pro-|fresh looking lad, who had been, possibly, 
fessional evidence, in all the pride and tech-/about two years in the country. Like most 
nicality of his northern erudition. The corpse | others of his standing, who have joined their 
was removed next day, and in less than a/eastern brethren, since the peace im Europe, 
month an auction of the whole property was/and the consequent familiar intercourse with 
announced. A shop-keeper from a near sta-|the continent, he was far more a man of the 
tion came over to preside at the outery ; the| world, and, in spite of a slight dash of dandy- 
lots were arranged and ticketed ;—it happen-| ism in his appearance, possessed of a greater 
ed that [ was an odd Chair, from the number| portion of the graces and agrémens of life, 
then remaining in the hall, and being sold! than his less accomplished predecessors in thé 
singly, became in due course of the ceremony,|the service. Whether the change has prov- 
the purchas2d property of a subaltern Officer | ed essentially for the better, with regard to 
of a regiment of native Infantry in the vicinity.|the purpose for which all are intended,—to 
“ Before I proceed to give an account of my| wit, the command of the native soldiery, is 
new master, to whose little Bungalow I was| yet to be proved. Whether the steady, equal- 
removed, the very day after the sale, I shali|ly well educated, and sterling, though some- 
interrupt my story, tosay a few words of the|t1mes unpolished Koee-hye of an earhier 
fate of the lost and fallen Honoria. I ascer-!school, who soon fell into oriential habits amd 
tained it long afterwards fionrthe conversation| predilections; who patronized the literature, 
of some people, who were discoursing on the | teelings, and usages of the natives, under the 
subject. Her seducer, Mr. Sooth!y, was al-}form and character in which they had existed 
most immediately obliged to quit the Army. | tor ages;-—whether the very weakness that, 
Some circumstances relative to this, as well|amidst the curtained retirement of the Zena» 
as another unhappy effair, which transpired |nah, voluntarily wreathed around itself the 
about the same period, forced upon hitn the/ties of blood and fanvly in this country, 
alternative, of either standing a Court Mar-| not have linked more closely the willityy fideb- 
tial, or tendering his resignation. The for-| ity, and simple regard of the native soldier, is 
mer would have been insisted upon by his|yet a problem, that a very few years more 
superiors, as a just punishment for the villany/| must solve and decide. The real old Koee- 
evinced by him, as well as fora direct breach! hyes are now fast receding from the ranks of 
of some grave military law, which his miscon-|/the Army, and their places taken by their 
duct also included; but delicacy to other re | more Europeanized,—I had almost said, more 
spected members of the Indian community/ gentlemanly successors ;—but, my good Sis,” 
operated to prevent such a step, and his pre-| said the voice of the Chair, in that peculiar 
ferred’ retirement was accepted. He then/tone, in which complimentis individualised as 
failed for a time to procure the means of sub-| it were, and personally brought home,—“i# 
sistence at Calcutta, and was driven by neces-| would be incorreet, indeed, to ascribe more of 
sity to become the assistant of a petty Indigo|the gentleman to any class than belonged to 
Planter near Fattyghur. Honoria for a time|that respected portion of the community, who 
was with hinr;—that is, if the pale, speetral,| were friends and contemporaries of the Ben- 
mildness being,—the half witless,—yet still! galee! 
heart-broken, and ever-weeping idiot, who| “ But to the point,—my new master, like 
accompanied him to the wretched Bungalow | yourself, was apparently much pleased with 
in his Factory, could be deemed the once|his purchase. But he had not many days of 
accomplished and once beautiful Honoria.|leisure,—for an order suddenly came to the 
She lingered there, a victim not only of her) Station, for an extensive Army to be immedi- 
own sorrows, but of the ill usage and cruelty | ately forme: from the neighbourhood of Cawn- 
of the wretch who had allured, and heaped| pore and otner Stations,--and a very few days 
them on her;—till, at last, nature could no|saw his Battalion on its march to the point of 
more! she sunk beneath them! With one|rendezvous. As for myself, having been pre- 
short interval of sanity,—enough to prove her| viously secured for the rough usage of a cam- 
her dying ablrorrence,her Christian forgiveness| paign, by one or two brass clamps, which you 
for her seducer’s crime,—enough to evinee| may perceive were given to be more conspic- 
her own soul-rendering penitence for her own| uous for their usefulness, than their ornament 
sin, she thus perished at the early age of|—I was glad to find that I was selected from 
eighteen ;—another victim to the cold and|among two or three other Chairs, to 
unworthy considerations, which too often|ny my young Subaltern to the Army. 
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“It is not my intention to give a history of 
a Campaign, and I shall merely relate for your 
information, a few of the events which came 
immediately before myself. Our force, desig- 
nated as the central division of the grand Ar- 
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the hearts of all ;-and the speaking, and anx- 
ious looks that wistfully met each other, ainp- 
ly told how appalling was the scene of hurror 
that pervaded the Army. The young Subal- 
tern, my master, was one of the very first 





my, was to be commanded by the Marquess of 
Hastings in person, who early juined the di- 
vision from Cawnpore. All was high expec- 
tation, and the proud certainty of successful 
exploit; but our division of the Army was un- 
fortunately doomed to inactivity, by the toc 
prompt subinission of the principal opponent, 
Scyndia, whom it was the intention of the 
Governor General to have chastised, if neces- 
sary, into peacefulness and good behaviour, 
during the approaching contests in Central In- 
dia. This very inaction of the troops, when 
in the neighbourhood of Gualior, brought upon 


victims; the delicacy and unformed state of 
his constitution made him a ready and imine- 
diate prey. ‘There is not much delay in a 
Camp under such circumstances ;—he was 
interred that very evening,—a committee of 
his brother Officers was ordered to take an in- 
lventory of his few eflects, the moment his 
death was announced;—and by the next day, 
his camels, boxes, pony, tents, accoutrements, 
and myself, the poor Bareille Chair, and oth- 
er ariicles of his property, were scattered 
about the Camp, having been disposed of, at 
a kind of martial outery ;—superintended by 


vt — was 


the Army more of calam‘ty, than itcould have|one of the Serjeants, assisted, in his new ca- 
experienced, probably, in the most ruinous| pacity of Auctionecr, by a little Portuguese 
warefare, or disastrous cainpaigns: and what} urchin of a drammer-boy. 

added to the affiiction, it was of a nature no| “i wasremeved to the tent of my new 


foresight nov human prudence conld have| possessor, the surgeon of an European regi- 
averted. It was the devastating hand of sick-| ment, forming part of one of the numerous 


ness, that suddenly came, armed with terrors| brigades of the army. In the evening, le 
far more dread than those of the fiercest vic-| made use of me at dinner at the regimental 
torious enemy ;—till in less than three days|.ness:—and altheugh upwards of forty bro- 
after the appearance of the scourge —of which | ther officers, must of these young men, soon 
you must have heard so much at that period—jassembied under the shelter of the several 
our whole force at once shrunk from its proud iyoutees, which, laced together, firmed the 
bearing of ardonr and enthusiasm, and a more| mess tent for the regiment,—although there 
dispirited, heart-sunken, or depressed assem-| were one or two feebie attempts, to awaken 
blage of human beings cannot be imagined,| the wanted conversation,—and a heartless es- 
than those who then lay encamped in melan-|say at an unfeeling jest by one member, raised 
choly and broken array, in the district adjoin-| for a moment and reproving sensations on the 
ing Gualior, At first, a few cases only of; part of the surrounding group,—yet never 
sudden and alarming deaths, were subjects of dil a mess dinner in camp go off more glcomi- 
remark and wonder, but in a few hours, as if,ly, or an entire evening pass more utterly di- 
with the speed and circulating rush of electri-| ve-ted of social pleasure and conversation. 
city throughout the entire Camp,— hundreds, | There was one man, who had that morning 
nay, thousands, of the soldiers and the more; lost a dear and beloved companion, and from 
nusierous camp followers were laid victims) the moment that he seated himself at the ta- 
of the fearful malady. Jt was then truly an ble, he commenced drinking bumper after 
afflicting scene; the Officers wandered »bout. bumper of wine and mingled brandy ; till, at 
from place to place, dreading to be alone, or jength, ere they separated, and ere he was 
to wait for the approach of the insidious dis- conveyed away to iis tent, it was awful to 
éase in the seeming unprotection and solitude| witness the bursts of maniac and unnatural 
of their own tents. -and yet society gave no/hilarity,—the uncalled for, and, as all well 
relief. ‘Fhe unspeakable awe which had fast- knew, unreal spirits into which his excess 
ened on men’s minds, the terror of a disease| hod plunged him! His broken hughter, as 
like that which lay around them in ail diree-| it rung along the tent, was beyend the nerve 
tions, writhing in its agony; the stifled and of men, under circumstances, even less likely 
repressed compiaints of those who, newly to overpower the mind than the present ;— 
seized with its attacks, dared not avow to!and one by one,—his brother «fficers were 
others, or themselves, the harrowing convic-| shrinking away from the scene, now too har- 
tion that they were becoming victims of all; rowing for their endurance ! 

they feared;—-the loud shrieks, and distorted | * The next morning, before day-break, the 
features of those who were convulsed beneath) general commenced to beet; at this signal, 
the full and fatal violence of the disease;—|the whole camp began to be in motion. The 
and lastiy, the strangely sunken, emaciated,;|Commander in Chief had determined to try 
and sepulchral forms, which were either ex-|the effect of a change of encampment, and 
piting under its assaults, or were waiting in| the army had been ordered to move about six 
the colourless and ghastly hue of sucha death | or seven coss to the banks of the Betwah Ri- 
to be carried to their hasty and thickly seat-|ver. The troops were soon in line, and, after 
tered graves :—all this came too heavily on ashort delay, commenced to move off; the 
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baggage and camp-followers which had been;have been seized, by that time, have over 
intended to keep on the reverse flank, scatter-| powered myself, let this be immediately ad- 
ing, and betaking themselves in all directions, | ninistered.—And now,’ he calmly continued, 
as if hurrying in confusion and terrer from|as he quitted the tent,—‘ others, and not mine 
the sceneof misery around them. ‘The hos-|own ill, must claim my attention.’ 
pital doolies were filled immediately, and, had} “He returned in about two hours ;—they 
there been fifty times the number, would at| were supporting, and now conveyed him to 
once have found miserable and dying occu-|his couch. le was reproving one of the 
pants for the.r shelter. Many a poor fellow|friends who sustained him,—evidently a me- 
must have fallen and expired by the way side, |dical officer; he bade him look at his fixed and 
and although relief was afforded to the ut-|lived hand, as he upheld it to his gaze, and en- 
most,—though elephants and hackeries were| quired if that was not too fatally convincing, 
sent back, and despatched in all directions to|too destruetive of all hope,—to one, who, like 
bring in the miserable sufferers,—it was im-j|himse!f, knew the symptoms sid 
possible that these could accommodate a por-| With acry of instinctive terror, | awoke, 
tion even of the crowds of suppliant wretches,|and burst away from my seat, and from the 
who, at last, as the disease overcame them,)unhallowed dream that had assailed me.— 
fell back in hopelessness to die,~and mur-| When | had, for a moment, recovered my re- 
mured only their still piteous entreaties tor|colleetion—i looked again at the Bareille 
something to allay their thirst. |Chair; it was the same that had just been so 

“In the regiment to which [ was now a!-|unaccountably addressing me; but the voice 
tached, nothing particular occurred, till we|was mute. It was then a dream only, and 
approached the close of the maren. At this}my imagination had conjured up a phantasy, 
juncture, my master, who had been giving aid | and mere voice, to mstil it’s melancholy and 
in every direction, and by whose side | was/|terror into my soul,—to paint to me the fate, 
constantly carried by one of his servants, was|the stranze untimely fate of the few of the 
called to attend the same officer, whose sor-|earlier possessors of this unhappy Chair.— 
row onthe preceding evening for the loss ofa|One of them, too, the last deseribed,—-my 
comrade, had so strangely and unnaturally |own once bosom friend,—and such, alas! the 
evinced itself. Between the paroxysms of’ too faithful tale of his death! I turned hasti- 
ugony, he calmly and contentedly addressed |ly from the Chair,—nor did I ever look upon 
those around him, and entreated only that|it agai. It was ordered away,—and removed, 
they would leave him to his fate. | after. | I know not,—care not, whither. But such is 
wards leirned that they had conveyed him ont J the heart of man, that though his reason may 
the new encampment, but that the state of irri-| laugh to scorn the idle faney of imagination, 
tation, aud his relaxed state after the excess of| —yet, ridiculous as it may appear, In my cage, 
the evening before, made him a corpse also,|no wealth or inducement could lead me again 
before the hour of posting around the even-|toadmit that fearfnl, and, to me, mysterious 
ing piequets. | piece of furniture, within my walls! 

“ Just before noon, after a few of the tents! 
had been pitched on the new ground,—amone 
these, the very comfortable one of my present 














master,—-I began at leisure to examine atien- THE FUGITIVE. 
tively, and contemplate the ‘person and fea-| 
tures of my new possessor. Never did | meet Mais enfin discourons'de Naimable captive: 


Moutere's L.’e1voURpI. 





with a more intelligent, or truly benevolent 
countenance. He seemed to be busily en-| Ar the entrance, from the South-west, into 
gaged in some professional occupation. It is|the beautiful vale of Mukwanpore,in Nepaul 
true, his manner once or twice, while se-| at the point where the clear waters of the 
parating or apportioning some drugs before|Raptee first enter into the valley,after quite 
him, seemed strange, and his countenance at| ting their course among the hills, which rise 
times assumed a sudden paleness,—-but again,| perpendicularly from the river, and almost 
while his features were evidently agitated,—jdarken it with their lofty and wood-crowned 
the steadiness with which his fingers pursued |heights,—is situated the small and secluded 
their quiet task, betrayed any thing, on his| post of Hettourah. It is discovered not long 
part, but suffering of inind or frame. But the|after descending the Cheriaghattah pass; 
mo:nent his task was completed, he solved tne|and during the second Nepaul campaign, in 
whole—* Come hither,’ said he solemnly, to a| 1816, was the point where the division under 
respectable looking servant, who was in the|the personal command of the late lamented, 
tent;—-* when I return from the hospital doo-|ind alas! unappreciated, Sir David Ochterlo- 
lies, where many a poor wretch is now pray-|ny, halted after turning the pass ; and where 
ing for my attendance,—take this portion of|they were afterwards joined by the detach- 
tue drug, which | have but a part, and should | ment under Brigadier burnett: which, as con- 
the malady, with which | feel too surely 1|certed by the General, had gallantly forced 
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the famous pass itself, by a direct assault on|few years of lis [Indian career, to repress it’s 
it’s precipitous and stockaded heights. if clings, and among his lighter military con- 
Nothing can exceec the beauty of the) teimporaries, to disown it’s very existence.— 

Hettourah. The Goorkehs had avowed their|lie was parucularly struck with the beauty 
approval of the site, by er.cting a neat andjand grandeur of the scene around him. 
well-built Saeptaption of post, or gu: urd -house,} W andering in the vicinity, with the usual 
with it’s picturesque roots carved end fashion-| ace ompaniment of our detached oilicers, a 
ed afier the manner of China. At this sp it, | favourite gun, his thoughts dwelt for a time 
the river, though deep, is far from broad, but}on the majestic view before him. Theu re- 
exhibits that giassy clearness peculiar only|verting to the more distant, yet fondly re- 
to mountain streams. It’s finny inhabitants) membered, and regretted objects of home, 

are distinctiy seen in shoals, gliding over the} which gradually became associated with the 
pebbles and rocks which gem it’s farthest| feeling of solitude and desertedness that the 
depths, and among them, the bright colour of} place aw akened,—he sighed at his separation 

many resemble those of our northern trout,|from all that he had once held dear. His 
and were, in fact, originally mistaken for| present few hopes, and future prospects came 





them by our officers. Reflected also in every | 
possible hue, on the bosom of the water, are 
the many species of trees clothing the hills, 
as they rise almost perpendicularly from the 
river;—their range forming with the Cheri- 
aghattah heights, a narrow and most stupen- 
dous amphitheatre above the valley. 

At the period in which the ge tae little | 
tale is dated, the army under Sir David Och- 
terlony had retired for some months from Ne- 
paul; and our Resident had long since taken 
his post at Catmandoo, as stipulated at the 
peace. There were the usual suite, with the 
small escort, with this representative of the 
British Government at the Nepaul Court; 
and the treasure necessary for their salarics 
and pay was periodically sent from Patna, un- 
der the charge of a party of Sepoys, com- 





gloomily before his view, and his mind sank 
into that train of desponding thought, which, 
it must be confessed, is too often the fate of 
the younger officers of our native army to 
suffer ; cut off, as they are, from every early 
friend, and thrown often into solitary and 
cheerless duties, with few anticipations of 
brighter prospects, to cheer them in their 
performance. Like the young lover in the 
well-known tale of the Pirate, he scarce- 
ly bethought him of his gun, until he at 
length listlessly, and almost unconsciously, 
fired at some birds, which were sailing afar 
in the still air above him; when the report 
not only aroused him from the dream where 
his fancy had conveyed him, but awakened 
the sleeping echoes of the mountain, till the 
reverberated sounds seemed to mock at the 





manded by a subaltern officer. It was usual 
for the guard to proceed through the Saul 
forest on Jeaving our territory, and then 


late din of war, which, but a few months be- 
fore, had thundered in the vicinity of the 
same scene. LIle half started, and looked 


marching by Beckiakoh, and the Cheriaghat-'around ; when on the steep and woody side of 
tah Pass, descend to Hettourah, and there|the hill near him, he perceived several Goor- 
await a party from the British escort at Cat-| kal soldiers, scrambling down from bush to 
mandoo, the capital of Nepaul, which receiy-| bush, and tree to tree, apparently not a little 










ed charge of the treasure, and enabled tlic 
Sepoy guard forthwith to return to our pro- 
yinces. 


Lieutenant Raymond, with a detachment} 


of eighty men, of one of the Bengal Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, i in the month of 
December, 1816, had been employed on this 
duty: he had, that very morning, delivered | 
over the treasure to the Resident’s escort, at] 
Hettourah, and was preparing to return again 
towards Behar on the following day. The 
usual strictness of duty necessary in guard- 
ing treasure, was not lost sight of; and al- 
though the money had been safely consigned 
over, stil) the habit of discipline enjoined the 
continuance of the same military precautions 
with the detachment. and the regular sen- 
tries, before sun-set on that evening, were 
being posted us usual, around the little en- 
campment. 

Young Raymond was naturally of an ar- 
dent and romantic turn of mind; although 
it had been the fashion with him during the 


tem kened in their motions by the report of 
his fowling piece. 

Without apprehension for his party, which 
could defend itself, he still naturally thought 
of the treasure which must now be little be- 
|yond the fort of Mukwanpore, on it’s way to 
'Catmandoo. He was wondering within him- 
self at the probable cause of these Goorkahs 
lurking in his neighbourhood, when his order- 
ily came hurrying towards him, and announced 
that two strangers had precipitately fled into 
the spot where the guard was encamped, 
while a party of Nepaulese soldiers as if in 
pursuit, were halted in the immediate vicini- 
ty, and their leader had sent to be admitted 
to the presence of the English Sahib. Ray- 
mond quickly sought his encampment. On 
the bd ay, his Subadar met him, and in a few 
words apprised his officer that a female, veiled 
and closely concealed, but evidently of rank, 
from the immense value of an Hindoostanee 
bracelet which she had proffered to the senti- 
nel, who first prevented her seeking refuge at 
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the tents, accompanied by an old and weary;soil. ‘These people are their subjects; and 
Goorkah, had, for some cause or other, thrown! offenders against the law. They are escaped 
herself upon the protection of the Sepoy de-'slaves from the Zenanah of our Chief and 
tachment. |Prince, Bureah Ummr Sing ‘Thappa.” 

On Raymond's drawing nearer,theGoorkah; “ But what is their offence?” inquired the 
himself came up as quickly as his faint and| Englishman; “and why came they here?” 
trembling limbs would seem to permit, and,| “ Go,—ask the fickle frailty of woman, why 
casting himself imploringly at his feet, en-|the girl-slave has fied her bower,” rejoined 
treated, in the name of Heaven, that he would the Chief: “and bid the wanton {ool tell you 
grant safety and protection to his daughter!) why she has seduced yon hoary traitor as the 
aud himselt, and not deliver them up to the) partner of her flight. I know not, care not; 
Goorkah soldiers, who were in immediate|my orders are to seize and conduct them to 
pursuit, and, indeed, at that very moment,)the fate they merit.” 
within sight and hearing of the camp. | At this instant, bursting from the tent which 

“ Who are ye, thea!” inquired Raymond,|had afforded her shelter, like a fairy glance 
“and why thus in flight from your own coun- of light, the veiled form of the female object 
trymen!” | of their discussion darted forward to cast here 

“My child and I,” he eagerly replied, “have self at the feet of Raymond. She still held 
escaped from slavery ; nay, from death itself: |her veil around her, but contrived to cling 
and hearing of your party at Hettourah, nave! with one knee to the astonished Englishman, 
reached it to cast ourselves at your feet.” jand throwing her head in the eastern style of 

At this moment they were interrupted by! lowly prostration to his very feet, faintly 
a Sepoy, who informed the officer that the shrieked out for his protecting and saving mer- 
Goorkah sirdar of the party at hand, attended |cy to herself and parent. 
by three or four of his military followers, sent} “ Parent!” sternly exclaimed the Goorkah 
his greetings and compliments to the English| chief, “ is it thus, wanton! thou hast titled 
captain, end urgently requested to be admitted | thy paramour, anc the dotard partner of thy 
to his presence. flight! Sahib,” he continued, addressing Ray- 

“There can be no reason for declining the| mond, “ yon abject and disgraced being is the 
request,” said Raymond, turning to the Suba-/slave and late favoured minion of Ummr Thap- 
dar; ** but have a few steady men in readiness pa! and that traitor, now trembling behind 
to attend here, if | need them.” you, the foul instrument of her guilt, whom 

The Goorkah was accordingly ushered to|she has seduced to aid in her escape. May I 
the spot where Raymond was standing; his| claim your permission to remove them?” 
few followers keeping ata little distance in| There were few incidents that, in one brief 
the rear. After the customary salutations, he moment, could have excited such intense in- 
respectfully, but stiil authoritatively,or rather | terest in the mind of Raymond, as the sudden, 
as if he thought his solicitation admitted of no but painful scene, before him. At his feet 
possible refusal, requested that the two fugi-| was a young trembling female, and at his side 
tives from the Nepaul Court, for whose seiz-| her aged companion, both breathlessly suing, 
ure he had the Royal order and seal, and!as it were, for life at his hand; and awaiting, 
whom he had closely followed and traced into] in death-like anxiety, the coming fiat of his 
this encampment, might be delivered up to/resolve, which might either snatch them from 
his armed party. The party itself, in compli-| impending fate, or consign them at a word to 
ment to the British officer, he had halted at a|inevitable and immediate destruction. He 
short distance. | wazed in silence at the timid creature at his 

“ Yonder old man,” he continued in good knee, whose beauteous arm was yet clinging 
Hindoostanee, pointing to the aged stranger, | to him convulsively, and at length turning ab- 
who, in the extremity of fear, was shrinking! ruptly tothe Goorkah Sirdar, “If Ummr Sing” 
behind Raymond and the Subadar, and trem-|he exclaimed, “ were here himself, and with 
bling for his very life,—* yonder traitor is the | his legionsof myrmidons to back him, he should 
male fugitive, and thus [ arrest him!” ex-' not thus seize the poor suitor for my protee- 
claimed he, making a movement at the same tion! So apprize him, and the superior who 
time, as if to seize his person, while the few)sent you!” 
followers approached quickly to second him.| ‘ May the God of thy Fathers protect and 

* Hold!” said Raymond, calmly, but perem-' repay thee !” murmured out the faint voice of 
torily: “this is my ground while | encamp the suppliant at his feet; and immediately, as 
here, and not a foot that has voluntarily sought | if the energy which terror had lent her, had 
it’s sanctuary shall quit it by force, or without! now failed, under the changeful vivlence and 
my free permission. Who are these fugi-| intensity of her new emotions, she sank sense- 
tives? and whence ie your authority to seize|less on the earth, where her delicate form had 
them ?”” already prostrated itself. Ere she came to her- 

“Sir,” replied the Goorkah, “I have the au-' self, there had been a long and angry disens- 
thority of my superiors; of the rulers of the sion between the Englishman and the Goor- 
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Pe ms of 
kah Sirdar. The latter had tried every means| her unveiled pt ees 
of persuasion,entreaty, & once or twice of open strangers. She now : re ane and are, 
anes to induce the British officer to relin-|and drawing her veil again e em. or 
‘ aad his protection to the fugitive. He stated | fully around her, seemed to ¢ " Ms A with 
thee sown life would atone for no:.compliance! sion to withdraw from a sce . 30 iraug’ ~ 
with bis orders; and that he durst not return to/ apprehension; and seck “ the = a _ 
Chtmandoo without the desired object of bis| retirement, more suited io her wis 1€s, & 
ital adverted to the strength of his secluded customs of her country. 
rg hes ight } 1, all fi 1d ng all of As Raymond signified his acquiescence 
party in the neighbourhood, till finding al As Ray sig os _ 
ap ie he at length tauntingly exclaimed—} with her cntreaty, and desired a 
rm Is t fo this abandoned womai—this shame-| to covey her to its tent, the Goor ah, e 
eypreat r pare ‘ou | briefly recapitulating the danger of the course 
less wanton and her paramour, that you) briefly r j ' ie-aai 
= , aL ‘ ’ ¥ , » Bae t t y> with- 
brave the awful consequence of their deten-| pursued by the Eaglishman, abruptly ~ 
ion ¥ pote dr-w There isa biuntness and independe “ 
ay ese words, which hal evidently reech-!| sturdiness in the Goorkuh character, = 1 
d nes us i TM j : aye saath 
ed the recovering perception of the young fe-| had attracted the notice of eae aap 
I ale she slowly raised herself from the earth; / their operations against their ate ; -- ~~ 
d clinin’ however, the proffered assistance of, Raymond was not : ~~ no ag - a 
a 7? , } z Sie ke " - - oOo g 
» Goork vader,' at the ease with which he had g 
aymond; and turning tothe Goorkah leader, ' a 98:5 a 
eed “Thou breathest falsehood, base| military claimant for the — nee 
and ‘wnmannered slave! Come hither,” said truth, the Sirdar was uncertain w — 
she commandingly to the old man; “ come to pursue, and felt a wg whee sestily 
© poor ¢ anio “any di or!” entrusted to him. ie orders he had has 
Thel taing en nd holding hi *: ap 9  remee pe the Goorkih Authorities to pur- 
Then rising up, and holding him forth t \ = a — 
vi = of Raymond, whilst, by this graceful and sue the escaped pair, provided for - eae 
impressive movement, her veil was thrown gency like the unthought-ot _ a 2 ‘ 
back and floated on her shoulders, she mildly the British ang ae oy — — 
yi i ; my ge. : . > frontier guards, o y F 
( xc] “l,—‘Is this my para-'junction to the fron gue wl 
ret feelingly exclaimed, j — > mo 
ton ? ae’ esent herself of the haughty party forined a part, to avoid ail vo oe a 
chief, whose walls I lately fled, lived not! or possible cause of — yr en —_ 
i y yis s he : 
on earth more saintiy pure, than breathed my) vaders, paralyzed his wis ane. : = — 
every thought towards this aged and faithful) than hinted to the Lieute — wh —— 
en. the of my fligitt!—Nay,” she continued |ing his own desire to adopt ay = 1 — 
. d 5 J “ “ meat : . : 
Le she looked with scorn towards the Goor-| entreaties had - —— failed. “ om awed 
k ¢ S «<4 to wear the! kah soldiers, who in fact were mo 
kah, till her gentle figure seemec re, who i ener eer a 
y ‘dignity, ‘* was it not enough | than the Sepoys, were shortly ' 
character even of dignity, ‘* was weer lehshenshvntdh ;.nuhd- Sth saint 
, Prince? Dost thou belie,'off from the neighbourhoo 5 > 
that | abhored thy Prince! st th " fror Ee eee 
instinctive terror of the fawn post of Hettourah was again ( 
and question the instinctive ne PREY ge TE he 
which bids it flee the _ ! or oe "00 i 0 <n possesslo 
i shrinks from the murderous ’ fled 
= = Fre falcon ? The sun had by this time completely _. 
7 ‘ . of , ve 4 ni . > 
"he scarcely possible to conceive a more and in the a — of ait ana 
' i “ni { st descending. - 
i yho so emphati- | darkness of night was fas f 
beautiful creature than she who so “ | f precautions to guard 
is hi J ‘ation of her mond bethought of prec: 
lly uttered this haughty vindicatio ‘mon g precau ae ee 
fame and flight Her dark hair h d been | against any return of the ir — ees 
braided back after the eastern manner, but in|and now a rnin re ‘y — forcibly 
f “ SAT 
i had partly es- denly tound himself involved, 
her late exertions and terror, bh at partly go> se ee ee 
it’ finement, and it’s glistening |to his reflection. I 
Se eis Alling in Ti di i the outer confine of the Saul 
i s g in rich pro-|distance from the 
and silken tresses were falling see re hc 
i er forehead, how-| forest, where our owu ti 
fusion on her shoulders. Her ’ im lay the Cheriaghattah~ pass, 
, them, andjand before him lay the Cheriaghatta 
er, was scarcely shaded by , re 1 ae ? 
rn it betrayed less fairness than would where, in it’s — : rte pwning ne 
} ved 1e Ww 5 * mi ectually cut off his pat. 
dh ope sardl in vi dark’ oy one sobats also of almost equal difficul- 
Europe, was yet any thing but dark ; 8-; we me i ee 
plied "rather that indescribavly pure andj ty of passage, ; his — — pr ~ 1 
re i le rail themselves of these advantages. 
ion, so pecniiar to some of the to avail 
Eeanghen of the A sate Kast. Hereyes,|conferring, therefore, with the pean 
during the moment that they flashed indigna-| Lieutenant made ee ee er 
tion at the insult of the Goorkah Sirdar, were | breaking up from — neato es — 
i ll t night is by no : 
brilliantly dark, but the long and| Marching by nig neans 
Saedionnd lids of bi country, so often the, with our detached parties of Sepoys, and = 
: ; i nan 
thelne of the Eastern Poets, soon fell shading- ey Paes he — a — 
: ali f habit) with the climate; but here, 
ver her glances, as the feelings o ere, 
a petisitg ahasne recalled her toa sense of| Raymond little alternative; and even the ap- 
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pearance of thus retiring from the vengeance 
ot 
tainty of early violence and bloodshed, if 
their soldiers returned with fuiler orders, aud 
better means of entorcing them. 


A small portion of a Sepoy tent was now 


pitched apart for Kaymond, after he had 
given instructions for such means of comfort 
as could be procured from within his own 
detachment for it’s unexpected guest. He 
sent tor the aved stranger, who could give 
but little information, either as to the history,| 
or causes of the flight, of his Mistress. It 


appeared that he held some subordinate situa- 
tion in the Zenanah of Ummr Sing, and won 
by the kindness and presents of the young and 
lovely favourite of the chief, who had been 
brought into his residence only a few months 
before,—it was said, from Hindoostan,—he 
was induced to assist in her escape to the 
Company’s provinces. Further, that ascer- 
taining the date of the expected arrival of the 
British treasure, they had planned to reach 
Hettourah on the same day asthe guard. So 
closely, however, were they pursued, and so 
early was the discovery of their flight, that 
they had only gained the sanctuary by a few 
hundred paces, and were actually in sight of 
their pursuers at the moment of reaching the 
encampment. 

Before midnight the tents were struck, and 
having placed the female in a Palankeen, 
which was fortunately with them, they moved 


on silently and guardedly, towards the pass. | 


It was stran: ge, how deeply the very Sepoys 
seemed to enter into the interest of these oc- 
currences; they were whispering together 


|heig 
itra es of the prepared road, over which the 


that 
jeting 


601 


in the narrow and rugged way, which winds 


the Goorkahs, was preferable to the cer-|along in continue «l ascent, till it comes to the 


\difficu!t and more precipitous approach to the 
key of the pass rtself, situated at the extreme 
rht of the Cheriaghattah ridge. Tite 


heavy ordnance of the British Army had been 
transp rted inthe war, by the incredible exer- 
tions of elephants, the aid of cables and blocks 
affixed to trees, and other means, were now 
wholly obliterated by the late months of pe- 
riodic«! rain: but the line of ascent and the 
direction were still the same, and made it 
evident that a few such positionsin the hands 
of determined defenders, would effectually 


check the proudest and best equipped army 
ever marched to Invasion. Immense 
rocks and there seemed to ob- 
struct all access; their crests were reached 
only by climbing with difficulty the broken 
path which wound around them; and which, 
when gained, formed steps, or resting places, 
for the weary toilers up the height. Or fin- 
i!lv reaching the vicinity of the extreme sum- 
mit, Raymond distinctly heard the shout and 
shrill whistle of the Grookahs, and distin- 
guished, through the haziness of the opening 
day, several forms above him, whom the ap- 
proach of his party was putting into confusion. 


here 


\He halted his advanced and leading files, and 


then moving on with care, and decision, soon 
reached the summit. He there heard the 
continued shonts, and perceived the descent 
and escape of a small body of men, who had 
been busy stockading near the crest of the 
lridge; and had they effected their purpose, 
and but a few hours more been granted to 


as they marched on, and appeared each to be|them, a whole brigade might have failed to 
as anxious for the safety of their young and/jforce a point, which their defences then must 
mysterious charge, as if her appe al had been|completely have commanded. He paused 
made individually to every private of the de-|not, but at once commenced his descent, and 
tachment. There was not atnong them one|after a few hours reached the rocky and 
who would not freely have sacrificed his life! broken bed of an exhausted mountain torrent, 
for this object of their solicitude;—not trom| which now led it’s open way for miles, to the 


the same high spirit of romance that influ-|commencement of the Saul forest at Bechia- 





enced their officer, but partly from the feeling 
that she was escaping from their late oppon- 
ents the Goorkahs, which conferred, they 
thought, some little honour in the rescue ; and 
more, that the event. itself, sanctioned too by 
their officer, was just of the descripticn to 


work upon the nature and Rajpoot pride of 


this easily- led class of soldiery. It has been 
the fashion of late to decry them, and disregard 
their quiet and unobtrusive services; but, 
from what source shall we replace so docile, 
so inexpensive, yet so brave a body as the 
Rajpoots of our Upper Provinces! Orators, 
we know, love to cal! British India, the “Em- 
pire of opinion;” but, it is the Emprre oF 
Sepoys: and woe to it’s rulers, when they 
shall venture to neglect this main spring, this 
too critical secret of it’s mechanism! 

Towards daylight they found themselves 


koh. 

At this latter place, it was Raymond’s in- 
tention to have halted and refreshed his men; 
ihe betro himself to the side of the palankeen, 
\the doors of which were kept carefully closed, 
and which was moving on, assisted by many, 
and well guarded on either side. To the re- 
spectful inquiry and expression of his hope, 
that it’s gentle inmate wasnot mach fatigued 
or distressed by their late perilous ascent of 
the pass, he received a kind and grateful an- 
swer. The hills at this point were more ab- 
ruptly scarped in their heights, and at one 
part, cliffs completely overhung the bed of the 
mountain torrent. It was here, ard at the 
moment that he retired from the side of the 
palankeen, that a shot whizzed past his lead- 
ing files, followed by several others, with the 





running report of either matchlocks or mus 
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quets, on the heights above them. Fortunately 
they were not repeated, nor was any effort 
made to return them; they would seem to 
have been but the insult or warning of a few 
angry Goorkahs, sent forward to scout, and 
watch the moving detachment. Wiatever 
they were, the necessity of getting ciear of 





spectful offer of farther service; but the re- 
tiringness, and anxious shrinking from ob- 
servation of his lovely and timid charge, soon 
convinced his truly respectful and manly feel- 
ing, that the same little attentions it would 
have been incumbent on him to offer to a fair 
country-woman of his own, were here un- 


the forest, it possible by that night, was now| wished for, and even painful to the seclusion 
apparent to Raymond. ‘This he mentioned to|of Eastern habits. he retired, and all was 
his men, who though weary and fatigued,|soon stil!ness and repose in their new en- 
gave a shout of cheerful and hearty acquies-|campment: not a-sound stirred in the lonely 
cence; and regardiess of what they had suf-| hours of night, or broke upon the silence of 
fered, the little band continued on it’s way,|the plain; save only the wakeful challenge, 
and soon entered the solemn shade of the|and “all’s well” of the sentinel; or the sud- 








deep and towering forest of the Teraiee. 
Slowly and cautiously did the Sepoy detach-| 
ment proceed through the still depths of 
the wood, which were now leading to the 
open plains in their front. 


tasted nothing on the way, but the dry pre-| pose of refreshing the cattle. 


den and causeless bark of some native dog, 
the faithful but neglected follower of the Se- 
poys. 


In a few days they reached Bettiah, where 


The men, who had} it was resolved to halt some time, forthe pur- 


On the way, 


‘ , : “i * . ‘ 
pared grain which they had with them inj little had occurred worthy of notice. Every 


their knapsacks, were beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of extreme weariness and exhaus- 
tion. Many would gladly have braved al] that} 





could have assailed thei, on halting in their | devotion 
| throughont 


present position, rather than encounter the 
more distressing fatigue of the remaining por- 
tion of their toil. But an occasional shout in their} 
rear, and on their flank; and once the report 
of a gun, which was distinctively answered 
by two successive shots in the remoter dis- 





tance, gave them to understand that their|/ants. 
course was still watehed and beset. Raymond | 


attention and respect had been paid to the 
beauteous stranger, and Raymond could pot 


but remark the continued intense feeling of 
to her, that had been’ excited 
the whole detachment. Her 
wealth and generosity, indeed, appeared 
boundless, and already, through the aid of 


the old Goorkah and some others of the party, 
she had attached to her from the neighbour- 


hood, a small but respectable train of attend- 
Vhe costly jewels on her person se- 


cured these means, and it may be almost 


clearly perceived that it would involve the|nnnecessary to explain that the native ladies 


most serious public eonsequences, if his cet 


terference in behalf of the distressed fugitive 
led to any actual fray, or bloodshed, between 
the troops of the two nations, and, for this 
reason, he determined to reach Pursah, or 
some otlier open situation on our own territo- 
ries, before he halted. The day departed 
while he was stil] far from his destination; 
and never did benighted traveller more gladly 
hail the twinkling of the cottage light, that 
beamed to him of safety and coming repose, 
than did Raymond and his wearied party wel- 
come the ruins of the last post of Samrah- 
bass, at the western entrance of the forest, 
which they at length came upon, in the deep 
gloom of the night. They were now soon 
clear of the straggling trees, and in less 
than an hour had reached the wished-for viei- 
nity of Pursah ;-—a post so sadly notorious in 
the war, for the destruction by the enemy, of 
an entire detachment of our advanced troops 
Here they found a small guard which had 
been Jeft, with spare tents and other heavy 
baggage of their party, deposited at this place, 
before entering the rugged and difficult route 
just quitted. 

A tent was soon pitched, and Raymond 
conducted his interesting and grateful guest 
to its shelter: he lingered for a moment at 
it’s entrance, still to tender his polite and re- 





of India do not hesitate to disburse one by one 


the pearls of their necklaces, or other portion 
of their jewels, whenever their circumstances 
require it. Their wealth frequently consists 
oniy in their ornaments, which are accuma- 
lated for the purpose of being so disposed of : 
and thus the habit carries with it none of the 
shame or reluctance with which a fair sister 
of Europe would shrink to part with her 
smallest trinket. 

The expression of sincere gratituce to her 
deliverer seemed, however, to be now the 
leading and ceaseless wish with the young 
stranger; numerous were the little Eastern 
and characteristic modes of it’s display.— 
Every morning on his breakfast table, Ray- 
mond discovered some flowers tastefully ar- 
ranged by herself; which her attendants must 
have been at some pains in searching for trom 
the vicinity of their daily route: and the 
day before their arrival at Bettiah, it appear- 
ing that they had failed to procure the accus- 
tomed offering, and there was presented to him, 
in their stead, a smal! prepared rose, such as 
the inmates of Eastern Harems love to shape 
and arrange from their delicate and coloured 
muslin. The whole was scented, and the 
stem entwined by astring of beautiful pearls. 
Gratified as Raymond was by this kindly to- 
ken of her feeling towards him, our young 
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soldier was hurt and distressed on receiving] ly listened to: and when, as it seemed, the 
the pearls. ‘They were, perhaps, in compli-| lemotions of grateful recollection were over- 
ment only, but still they seemed to him as a| powering r the fair Speaker, and her voice fault- 
gift, almost a remuneration for his services ;|ered as she dwelt on his generous and noble 
and his native delicacy recoiled from their| protection: he interrupted ‘her with an entrea- 
acceptance. It must be confessed that the|ty not to thank him, for having sinsply per- 
romance of Raymond’s heart had been, for formed a pleasing duty; in “which every 
some days, most busy in the re-assertion of|member of his country or profession would 
i's awakening empire. The glimpse he had | hi ive yielded life itselfjrather than have shrank 
for a few moments caught of the fugitive at|from the same little service he had been so 
Hettourah; the loveliness of her features ; ihappy as to afford her. 

and the circumstances themseives under| “| had heard this,” she replied, “and had 
which she had been thrown upon his notice| prepared myself to meet this generous con- 
and protection; were now ever present in|duct; and yet when I now experience it, my 
his waking and sleeping dreams. The weaker | lips have little leaned to speak their gratitude 
sex of India had appeared to him but as a de-\as they ought. Brave Englishman! I must 
graded and mindless portion of humanity ;|no longer burthen your kindness; [ leave this 
and those he had hitherto seen, had led him| plac e to-morrow.’ 

too readily to confirm the truth of his appre-| “ Leave this!” exclaimed Raymond, as the 
ciation. But here he had found a young crea-| intelligence jarred on every chord of hisheart; 
ture, loveliness itself, with a soul of enter- |and the surprise of his exclamation betrayed 
prise and energy beyond the common stamp, | that so sudden a closing of his dream, was as 
and yet more gentle and timid even than our| little conte mpl: ited asapproved; “nay, not so 
fondest poets had delighted to pourtray in|soon; surely, the fatigue, the necessary prep- 


their glowing pages of Eastern imagery.— aration,——” 

Her mysterious and delicately retired man-| “All is prepared,” she continued; “my 
ner, too, had fastened with so touching an in-|people have arranged for my departure; a 
terest on his imagination ;— suitable escort has been engaged, and it only 





remains for me to She paused for 
some time, nor was the silence broken in upon 
by Raymond, whose bosom was at that mom- 
ent the scene of too many conflicting thoughts 
that it would have required far less of roman-/to admit of speech. At length she reeumed, 
tic soil than his heart presented, to have re-|‘*T could have wished to disclose to you some 
ceived there a deep and too glowing impres-|circumstances of my fate, which might re- 
sion. |move the impressions my late fearful flight 
His every thought was now engrossed by|may have given birth to; but, I dare not !— 
the fair stranger; and he soon arrived at that|It were shame to many, certain ruin and foul 
stage of aroused feelings, when the admiration | disgrace to a few in high honour and alliance 
is too powerfully excited for the colder judg-| with your natien, who are still dear, oh! how 
ment to investigate it’s object, or inquire it’s|dear to me! even while I shudder at the cru- 
meaning. ‘The pearls he returned,with asinuch jel and fruitless sacrifice to traiterous policy, 
of compiiment, & kind explanation of the cause! which betrother 1, and consigned me to the 
ashis knowledge of the language enabled him |abhored Prince of your enemy! The insolent 
to convey through her emissary: and they|man who pursued me to your camp called me 
were not again forwarded to him; but during |the slave of Ummr Sins: well he knew me 
the day, he received a respectful entreaty|to be no slave! But I must leave this afflict- 
to attend at her tent on the following morn-| ing subject; alas! the daughter of Princes 
ing. | was not the meet price for treason, nor to be 
It would be difficult to describe the restles s| barte red as the base pledge of unhallowed 
eagerness with which Raymond looked for-| pacts! But, farewell, young and brave En- 
ward to this interview. At the appointed|vlishman! thou hast been my saviour! fare- 
hour he was in attendance at the tent, and| well! and it may be for ever ! She held forth 
was immediately ushered on to the interior, and from one of the folds of the muslin 
where he observed that one half had beentsereen, and he respectfully approached to 
veiled, or curtained off; and with a feeling of| press it to his lips; but he felt it’s trembling, 
disappointment, at once comprehended, that/and too speaking agitation; and what will 
he should not be permitted to approach near-|not the perception in such case vividly compre- 
er, or see the late object of his incessant} |hend ? Drawing it gently on, the little form 
thoughts. There was a short pause, which| | was bent forward, and through the faint mus- 
was broken by the deiicate and gentle voice| lin curtain, he caught the sobs of' this lovely 
he had heard so interestingly in terror and|and mysterious creature, as her head sank for 
vindication at Hettourah. [t conv eyed asim-|an instanton his arm. "T'was but for an ine 
ple compliment, but it’s every tone was intent-| stant, a brief, too fleeting instant; the hand 


* Like aught that for it’s grace might be, 
Dear, and yet dearer for it's mystery /’— 
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was suddenly withdrawn, and a retiring step 
sped to the farthest recess of the tent. All 
was, then mute silence, save the whisper of 
females, and the low murmur of suppressed 
weeping; and Rayinoad rushed. from the 
scene with emotions, whici, but a few days} 
before, he would have scofied at the ideal pos- i 
sibility of his ever suffering. in 

The next day a palanieen, escorted by pe-{ 
ons and several armed men, and well attended, 
moved off to the westward. It’s course was 
intended to be kept secret, but the destina- 
tion had had transpired, and rumour confi- 
dently asserted it tu be the distant city of| 
Lucknow. For the whole day Raymond 
quitted not his tent; and, in the evening, 
hastily calling for his horse, as if madness 
and sudden resolve had prompted the order, he 
sprang into the saddle, and at full speed fled 
from the camp in the same direction as that 
pursued by the little party of the morning.— 
He returned again oniy on the tiurd day, 
pale, wan and haggard, seeming the very 
victim of crushed hope, and of the successless| * 
result of some rash daring; the passionate|U 
and unavailing effort of despairing emotion. ul 
But whatever had occurred, the heart of d 
Raymond, with all it’s wildness and romance, 
was too noble to have caused a single blush 
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SCANDAL. 


Atevery word arepuiaiion des, 
POPE. 


HERE are certain classes of men, who are 
pontea by their fellow companions, to be 


hie tenants of sundry honorary situations in 
Society ; and, although the announcement of 


ich promotion finds no place in the Red-book- 
se Register, or in any other public or offi- 
al Return,—yet the said appointments are 


jas regularly filled, and their duties as unre- 


lmittingly performed, as the highest salaried 


lices, or the most important public functions 
1 the State. ‘Thus, in every circle we have 
i¢ licensed and appointed Wit,—the wag of 
is little knot of friends; one who has a jest 


at every turn; who, either drily utters his 
sarcasm to those around him, or quaintly 


inns the laugh on some rash aspirant, who 


would unwittingly point a joke at his expense. 
Wemeetevery where the Scandal-monger, 


1e historian, or annalist of his community : 
1e mimic: and, as my native friends would 
escribe him, the nukl-bauz; with the fabu- 


list also, or acknowledged fibber of the place, 


nd adozen other such honorary characters, 


for his memory, however deep the blow his| which the concurring kindnessand acclamation 


own peace might have sustained, or whatever |° 


neighbours will force upon certain indi- 


in after life his painful recollections of the|¥iduals, however they may shrink pom ~ 
honour, or disavow the justness of the dis- 


past. : 
The detachment now returned to it's sta-|'! 


tion, and the young oflicer frankly revealed}' 
the eventful circumstances of the rescue to}! 
his immediate superior; but,as expected, no|é 


appeal, no representation, nor complaint, ever | Power invent 
| qualifications in visiting trom house to house, 


reached our authorities from Nepau! ! 


inction they receive. Some few among 
hem,when the exercise of such honorary func- 
ions does not attach to it any personal labour 
und depends mainly on their conversational 
ere, their invention, or mere locomotive 


Years, many years had past, and the age|—some few wear their honours complacently 
’ . i a ion sia : coe hs ieee . 
of Raymond had grown to maturer manhood, |cnough; and are never so well pleased as 


He had in that time married a fair relation of | 
his own,-and held a responsible and honoura- 
ble Staff appointment at one of the larger sta- 
tions, not very distant from Oude; when he 
was one morning surprised, by his infant 
child returning home from it’s accustomed 
airing, with a most splendid and costly neck- 
lace of diamonds placed upen it’s neck by two 
strangers, who were afterwards traced to 
have been servants from the Court of Luck 
now: and Raymond’s heart, like that of 
Ivanhoe towards the beautiful Jewess, coubt- 
less beat for an instant more tumultnously 
than would have been gladly sanctioned by 
his beloved wife, when he discovered with 
the necklace, a string of pearls, the string 
he had once returned! and read on a small 
ornament also attaciied, this couplet in Arabic: 


“ Thou art remember'd / 
Frown not! my prayers but te)l it 


pee 


when exhibiting their claims and pretensions. 
The wag and the retailer of Scandal stand 
pretty mach upon the same eminence in this 
respect,—for the inciination on the part of 
the hearers to be pleased, and the certainty 
they themselves possess, after a time, of 
standing well with their company, induce a 
habit of fearless and wit-inst.lling confidence. 
While the audience still kindly afford a rea- 
dy laugh at astale jest, or are pleased with 


‘the idle tittle-tattie or rich nonsense, arrayed 


for their eratification,--it follows that assur- 
ance and practice will produce a glittering 
and false kind of perfection, and give a 
seeming success toevery effort of these art- 
ists. The very semblance of excellence is 
enough:—men care not to draw deep from 
the well for amusement, when the shallow 
streamlet by the way side, sparkles with it’s 
ready means of allaving and gratifying the 
thirst. 

My Readers, after this grave preludio, will 





many of them, smile to recognise an old 
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friend, when I announce Captain Gossip to| 
their notice, as the hero of my present lucu-| 
bration. It is true, there is a Captain, proba- 
bly of the same name, and qualifications, at 
every principal station in the country; anda 

the Presidency, it may so happen, thit at 


least half a dozen may aptly and unassum-| 
but the ver-| 


ingly lay claim to the portrait ; 
itable hero ot my tale can be mistaken by no| 
one,—if i will attend « ynly to the true 
diagnostics, and peculiarities, which so adorn, 
sad diatindtial my worthy candidate for uni- 
versal favour and notoriety. 
By the way, Lam not quite 


friend Gossip. He may he a field-Officer, 
or a new Lieutenant-Colonel by this time, 
for it is sadly difficult for uomilitary folks to 
to carry the Army-list, and Gene ral Orders! 
intheir recollections. Besides, with our o 
ly army of Hindoostan we get so accustomed | 
to recognise our friends in one rank o lv,— 
we have the benefit of so many changeless| 
years to learn correctly the designation of} 
an acquaintance in his lony wonted crade. | 
that promotion, when it do's come, 
ke a breaking up of ancient Jandmarks, and 
en inroad upon long cherished sympathies ! 

It is like a new face to an old friend; or 

what is worse, hk2 a recent wig on the ven-| 
erable temples we have for years adiatred for | ¢ 
their very baldness and antiquity! One al-! 
ways drops into an wnwonted sensation of| 
reserve,—into a feeling of lessened familiari- 
ty, whenever a veteran military claimant} 
upon our regard comes tous with a new 
Colonelcey, or extra epaulettes, unexpectedly 
appended to his person. But Dick Gossip, 
whatever his rank, must be dubbed by mea 
Captain;—l have heard of him for the last 
sixth of a Century by no other title; and I 
know he will pardon the Bengalee for mere 
error in designation, when he is thus truly 
and accurately described in his more valuable 
qualifications, hisown more individual pecu- 
liarities, 

When Gossip first arrived from Europe, he|s 
was a pert forward kind of boy. Nothing 
particular had ovcurred on his way to India, 
save a sound thr: shing, which they say one of 
the Midshipmen on board took an opportunity 
of applying, in consequence of some little 
tale, or amusing anecdote; in which, the 
young sailor did not admire his part of the 
dramatis persone, as goodnatur ‘diy assigned 
him by Mr. Gentleman Cadet Gossi p. But 
this little accide nt, instead of acting asa 


rood - 


seems | 


- | 
certain that [| 
am correct in the rank prefixed by me to my | 


\funny descriptions of folks, f 
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jcutta, he had the singular happiness of prove 
ling the importance attached to his conversa- 
ition, by something like a horse-whipping at 
ithe Sunday band in Fort W illiam; and by 
t| fighting a couple of duels with relations ot 
| some young ladies, whom he had _ happity 
|conjured into the heromes of one or two of 
his amatory anecdotes of the voyage. 

| For the first few years of his Indian career, 
ihe wasdoom d tothe annoyance of one of the 
|upper provinces in some of it’s most secluded 
| stations, where deeply he deplored the dulness 

lof his fate, and the absence of all field for his 
talent. But he was the life of the Mess-ta. 
ble, for a time; and as he continued to lay 
|the scene of his many historiettes at a consid- 
erable distance, young Gossip grew to be amaz- 
‘ingly patronized in the corps. He had a tale, 
for every pause in the conversation; and his 
far away, and but 
e known to his present auditors, were re- 


Litt 


| ceived somewhat in the style of Alken’s inimit- 


able “Symptoms.” Often and often, the minor 
tea-table coteries, among the few families at 
the 


station, used to entice away the enter- 
taming Mr. Gossip from the notsier Mess- 
| dinners, until he became the lite of their 


‘laughing evening parties, even as he was the 
iday star and attraction of a morning call. But 
unhapj ih his budget of aneedotes became 
exhauste cd, and ey en the facility of invention 
extiact ; amidst his illustrations he now ven- 
tured to turn to nearer objects, and at length, 
in search of subjects for his little pictures, 
intruced within the hallowed community of 
their own homes. ‘True, he was by this time 
grown older and more cautious in the man- 
agement of his details. He only rendered a 
family the honoured object of his remarks, 
when he discoursed of them to others, who 
chanced to be on distant terms. Or, again, 
when returning to the first circle, he wittily 
portrayed the peculiarities of the house he had 
just quitted, and thus kept up the ball by a con- 
stant and unexpected interchange of scandal] ; 
yet,he only practiced this feat, whe ere the suppo- 
sed absence of intimacy seemed to warrant the 

conceived impossibility of a mutu: il comparing 
of notes. I remember hearing of his getting 
into a sad scrape, however, during one of 
these exhibitions of his ingenuity. An unac- 
countable chance had thrown the er 
heroines of some separate tales, Mrs. Cay- 
enne Pepper aud Mrs. G. Meritch, into an in- 
tercourse of sudden civility, while a most 
complete elucidation between the two was 
unhappily the consequence. Irritated beyond 





damper to his organ of inventiveness, tittle- 
tattle-ativeness, and philo-talkativeness,—- 
(are these in Spurzheim ?)seemed only to give} 
force to their development; 


| « 


measure, they plotted an able mode of nh 
ishing and shi uning the young gentleman.- 
Mr. Gi SsIp Was § 0] icited to call, oh some pre- 


and the hard y |tence or othe ‘yr, at the house of Mrs. Meritch. 


manipulation of the Midshipman decided as|Chance, and a little of concert collected to- 
it were, their more distinct and prominent in-|gether one or two parties, at the same hour 


dication. 


Immediately on his arrival in Cal-| also, to pay their morning visits; 


and before 
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all of them, our talkative chronicler of{rulers. He struck fearful daggers into the 
events was induced to repeat a most amns-| policy of our empire, from the very tenure of 
ingly funny story of Mrs. Cayenne Pepper. jour possessions in the Kast, (though I am 
He had gone to the house, he said, to pay|not quite certain that he was critically cor- 
his wonted respects to the lady—* fur” as he| rect,even in his first conception of the matter, ) 
volubly continued, in his own style,—‘ it is|down to the very wording and mere inditing 
no joke, you know, to get into her bad books, of the Government Regulations and General 
for sins of omission ; and just as | approach- Orders. All with him was radically, intrin- 
ed the inner hall, who should I encounter but|sically, irretrievably, bad. The rulers were 
the sweet child, Miss Glara Cayenne, who,| either wild beasts, or elderly ‘adies, ‘The Sec- 
fast following in the amiabilities of her Ma-|retaries, were all Secretarce $)— for he said he 
ma, was lisping out—‘ Od! dim my little| would call them no worse ;—'The Members ot 
eyes, who broke the saucer?” These impre-|the Boards were very Solomons in their de- 
cations of the dear innocent were interrupted | cisions ;—The Judges were so indefatigable, 
by her Mama, entering the room en «isha- and Collectors so immaculate! And as for 
bille,—nay, ’pon honour, I believe she had a|the Army,—he had such unteigned respect 




































dressing gown,—and with one of her high-| 
heel’d shoes beating an unfortunate Kidmut- 
gar, till the poor fellow was in extremity, and 
at the very point of annibiiation! 

“Hush !—Mr. Gossip, quietly remarkea | 
Mrs. Meritch at this juncture, “ you had bet- 
ter be quiet just now :—Mrs. Pepper is in 
the next room writing a note, and may per- 
haps overhear a 


And in stalked Mrs. Cayenne Pepper, the 
very picture of smiling benignity! She 
walked onwards to the circle, till she came 
opposite Mr. Gossip,—while Mrs. Meritch 
approaching also, and taking her new friend’s 
hand the pair, in a few brief words. explain- 
ed that they had been mutually entightened, 
and continued courtseying before the gentle- 
man, till the poor man without a word, and 
looking piteously, first at une and then at the 
other, retreated to the door, amidst the now 
undisguised and irresistible laughter of the 
assembly ! 

This induced Captain Gossip to adopt a 
new method of indulging in his favourite 
propensity of abuse. He assumed a loftier 
strain, and took boldly to criticise the mea- 
suresof the Supreme Government itself.—| 
On the failure of some affirmed interest of| 
his with great men, which he had long per- 
suaded himself into the belief of possessing, 
he savagely turned into a downright and 
unappeasable Radical. It was really alarming 





for the vigorous antiquity and hoary wisdom 
of superior officers! But no matter,—these 
and every unhappy soul in power, were do- 
ing their poor best. to ruin and lose British In- 
dia; and my friend Dicky Gossip existed as 
the only wise, the only proper person within 
it! 

We next lost sight of him for many years; 
people had almost overlooked the now quiet 
existence of the once unceasing babbler, when, 
ona sudden, up started Captain Gossip to 
life, in more than ancient notoriety! He had 
tried a new channel for letting off the amiabi- 
lity of his humour. It chanced that a rich 
tale of scandal had overspread all India ;— 
the peace of some half dozen score of rela- 
tives and connexions, was consigned merci- 
lessly to weeping and shame! The eyes 
of the saintly were uplifted in pious horror; 
and the glances of the unholy glistened as 
they devouringly gloated on the foul repast 
of the details! And yet it proved to bea 
hoax after all !—not a designed hoax, but a 
mere little paragraph of innocent and un- 
founded news written by Captain Gossip, un- 
der solemn injunctions of secrecy, of course, 
to half a hundred friends, who were scatter- 
ed over the entire country, and merely se- 
duced into the receipt of his letters, for the 
sake of giving propagation to his calumnies. 

This stamped him for ever! His fame is 
now complete ; and like the Lyric Bard, he 
may now proudly indeed exclaim,— 





to hear him anathematize the acts of our 


“Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.’’ 
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\when you irritate another, that you “ put his 
| pipe out.” 
| My father’s pipe, literally and metaphori- 
ically, was never put out. He had a few 
GrntLe READER, I was born upon the water—|apothegins which brought every disaster to a 
not upon the salt and angry ocean, but upon|happy conclusion; and as he se!dom or ever 
the fresh, and rapid flowing river. It was a/!ndulged in words, these sayings were deeply 
floating sort of box, called a lighter, and upon|!mpressed upon my infant memory. One was. 
the River Thames, and at low water, that I)“ Jt’s no use crying ; what's done can’t ke 
first smelt the mud. This lighter was man-|helped.” When once these words escaped 
ned (an expression amounting to bullism, ifjhis lips, the subject was never renewed.— 
not construed kind-ly) by my father and moth-|Nothing appeared to move him; the adjura- 
er, and your humble servant. My father had|tions of those employed in the other lighters, 
the sole charge--he was monarch of the deck; | barges, vessels, and boats of every description, 
my mother of course, was queen, and I was| Who were contending with us for the extra 
the heir apparent. foot of water, as we drifted up or down with 
The lighter, which might have been com- the tide, affected him not, further than an ex- 
pared to another garden of Eden, of which my |tta column or two of smoke rising from the 
mother was the Eve, and my father the Adam bowl of his pipe. To my mother, he used but 
to consort with, was entered by the serpent/One expression, “ T'ake it coolly ;” but it al- 
who tempted her; and if she did not eat she|Ways had the contrary effect with my mother, 
drank, which was even worse. as it put her more in a passion. It was like 
My father was a puffy, round-bellied, long-|pouring oil upon flame ; nevertheless, the ad- 
armed, little man, admirably calculated for| vice was good had it ever been followed. An- 
his station in, or rather out, of society. He|other favourite expression of my father’s, 
could manage a lighter as well as anv body -| when any thing went wrong, and which was 
but he could do no more. He had been|of the same pattern as the rest of his philoso- 
brought up to it from his infancy. He went/phy, was “ Better lick next time.” These 
on shore for my mother, and came on board}@phorisms were deeply impressed upon my 
again—the only remarkable event in his life.;memory. I continually recalled them tomind, 
His whole amusement was his pipe; and, as|and thus I became a philosopher long before 
there is a certain indefinable link between|™y wise teeth were in embryo, or [ had éven 
smoking and philosophy, my father, by dint of} Shed the first set with which kind nature pre- 
smoking, had become a perfect philosopher.—|Sents us, that in the petticoat age we may 
It is no less strange than true, that we can/ fearlessly indulge in lollipop. 
paff away our cares with tobacco, when, with-|__ My father’s education had been neglected. 
out it, they remain am oppressive burthen to| He could neither write nor read; but although 
existence. There is no composing draught he did not exactly, like Cadmus, invent let- 
like the draught through the tnbe of a pipe.|ters, he had accustomed himself to certain 
The savage warriors of North America hieroglyphics, generally speaking sufficient 
enjoyed the blessing before we did; and|for his purposes, and which might be consid- 
to the pipe is to be ascribed the wisdom ofjered as an artificial memory. “I can’t 
their councils, and their laconic delivery of] Write nor read, Jacob,” he would say, “I wish 
their sentiments. It would be well introduc-|[ could: but look, boy, | mean this mark for 
ed into our own legislative assembly. Ladies,|three-quarters of a bushel.” But it was only 
indeed would no longer peep down through|@ case of peculiar difficulty which would re- 
the ventilator; but we should have more/quire a new hieroglyphic, or extract such a 
sense and fewer words. It is also to tobacco|long speech from my father. I was well ac- 


‘Bound ‘prentice to a waterinan, 
[ learut a bit to row ; 
Aud, bless your heart, Ll always was so gay.”’ 








that is to be ascribed the the stoical firmness|quainted with his usual scratches and dots, 
of those American warriors, who, satisfied |and having a good memory, could put him 
with the pipe in their mouths, submitted with right when he was puzzled with some mis- 
perfect indifference to the tortures of their|shapen r or z representing some unknewn 
enemies. From the well-known virtues of| quantity, like the same letters in algebra. 
this weed arose that peculiar expression, 


I have said that I was heir apparent, but I 
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did not say that | was the only child born to 


my father mm his wedlock. My honoured mo-|e 


ther had tWo more ciildren; but the first, 
who was a girl, had been provided for by a fit|t 


of the me azies, and the second, my elder broth-| \ 
lmy futher end Dame Nature, who I believe 


er, by tumbling over the stern ot the lighter|t 
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“ Better luck next time,” rejoined my fath- 
r; ‘so, Sall, say no more about it.” 

it was about a year after the loss of my 
yrother that | was ushered into the world 
vithout any other assistants or spectators than 


when he was three years oid. At the time of| to be a very cleaver midwife, if not interfered 


the accident, my mother had retired to her bed, | 
my father was on deck forward, leaning | « 


with. My father, who had some faint ideas 
#f Christianity, performed the baptismal rites, 


against the windlass, soberly smoking his eve-| by crossing me on the forehead with the end 
ning pipe. “ What was that!” exclai: med my of his Pipe, and calling me Jacob. * in fact, 


father, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and 
listening; “1 should’nt wonder if it was’nt 
Joe.” And my father put in his pipe again, 
and smoked away as before. 

My father was correct in his surmises. It 
was Joe who had made the splash which rous- 
ed him from his meditations, for the next morn- 
ing Joe was no where to be found. The 
morning after the accident, my father was up 
early and had imissed poor little Joe. He 
went into the cabin, smoked his pipe, and said 
nothing. As my brother did not appear as 
usual for his breakf: ist, my mother called out 
for him ina harsh voice; but Joe was out of 
hearing, and as mute as a fisii. Joe opened 
not his mouth in reply, neither did my father. 
My mother then quitted the cabin, and walk- 
ed round the lighter, looked into the dog-ken- 
nel to ascertain if he was asleep with the 
great mastiff--but Joe was no where to be 
found. 

“Why, what can have become of Joe” 
cried my mother, with inaternal alarm in her 
countenance, appealing to my father, as she 
hastened back to the cabin. My father spoke 
not, but taking the pipe out of his month, 
dropped the bow] of it in a perpendicular di- 
rection till it landed softly on the deck, then 
put it into his mouth again and puffed mourn- 
fully. ‘“ Why, you don’t mean to say that he 
is overboard !” screamed my mother. 

My father nodded his bead, and puifed away 
at an accumulated rate. <A torrent of tears, 


exclamations, and revilings, succeeded to this 
al-|the drift of the current, and the ebb and flow 


By the} of the tide itself. 1 was able to manage the 


characteristic announcement. My father 
lowed my mother to exhaust herself. 


time that she was finished, so was his pipe; 
he then knocked out the ashes, and quietiy 


my father and mother never quitted the light- 

er, unless when the former was called out by 

the superintendent or proprietor, at the deliv- 

ery or shipment of a cargo, or was once a 

month a few minutes on sh ore to purchase 
necessaries. 1 cannot recall much of my in- 
fancy; but I recollect that the lighter was 
often very brilliant with blue and red paint, 
and that my mother used to point it out to me 
as “so pretty,” to keep me quiet. 1 shall 
therefore pass it over, and commence at the 
age of five years, at which early period I was 
of some little use to my father. Indeed, I 
was almost as forward as some boys at ten.— 
This may appear strange, but the fact is, that 
my ideas, although bounded, were concentra- 
ted. The lighter, its equipments, and its 
destination, were the microcosm of my infant 
imagination: and my ideas and thoughts being 
directed to so few objects, these objects were 
deeply impressed, and their value fully under- 


"Istood. Up to the time that I quitted the 


lighter, at eleven years old, the banks of the 
river were the boundaries of my speculations. 
[ certainly comprehended the nature of trees 
and houses; but Ido not think that I was 
aware that the former grew. From the time 
that I could recollect them on the banks of 
the river, they appeared to be exactly of 
the same size as the v were when first] saw 
them, and I asked no questions. But by the 
time that I was ten years old, | knew the 
name of every reach of the river and every 
point—the depth of water, and the shallows, 


lighter as it floated down with the tide; for 
what | lacked in strength, | made up with the 


observed, “It’s no use crying; what’s done| dexterity arising from constant practice. 
can’t be helped,” and proceeded to refill the| It was at the age of eleven years thata 


bowl. 
* but it might have been helped.” 
“ Take it coolly,” replied my father. 
“Take it coolly !” 


board, you would be for taking it coolly.” 


“You would be taking it coolly, at all 


events,” replied ny imperturbable father. 


“QO dear, O dear!” cried my poor mother ; 


replied my mother, in a 
rage--“ take it coolly! Yes, you're for taking 
every thing coolly; | presume if I fell over- 


catastrophe took place which changed my 


“Can’t be helped?” cried my mother ;-—| prospects in life, and I must therefore say a 


little more about my father and mother, bring- 
ing up their history to that period. ‘The pro- 
pensity of my mother to ardent spirits had, as 
1s always the case, greatly increased upon 
her, and ended in a shocking death. 

As the reader may be in some doubt as to 
the occasion of my mother’s death, I must in- 
form him that she perished in that very pecu- 
liar and dreadful manner, which does some- 
times, although rarely occur, to those whio 





“two poor children, and lost them both!” 


indulge in an immoderate use of spirituous 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 609 
liquors. Cases of this kind do indeed present| lighter was seeured alongside of the others. 
themselves but once in a century, but the oc-| As soon as the lashings were passed, they in- 
currence of them is but too well authentica-|terrogated me as to what had happened, but 
ted. She perished from what is termed spon-| although the fulfilling of my father’s last in- 
taneous combusiion, an inflammation of the|junctions had borne up my spirits, now that 
gasses generated from the spirits absorbed! they were obeyed, a re-action took place. 1 
into the system. It is to be presumed that! could not answer them: | threw myself down 
the flames issuing from my mother’s body,|onthe deck in a paroxysm of grief, and cried 
completely frightened out of iis senses my|as if my heart would break. 
father, who had been drinking freely; and} The men, who were astonished not only at 
thus did 1 lose both my parents, one by fire; my conduct, but finding me alone in the light- 
and the other by water, at one and the same!er, went on shore to the clerk, and stated the 
time. ‘ circumstances. He returned with them, and 
It was broad daylight when I awoke from} would have interrogated me, but my paroxysm 
my state of bodily and mental imbecility. For) was not yet over, and my replies, broken by 
some time I could not recall to my mind al!|my sobs, were unintelligible. The clerk and 
that had happened: the weight which pressed|the two men went down into the cabin, ree 
upon my feelings told me that it was some-|turned hastily, and quitted the lighter. In 
thing dreadful. At length, the cabin hatch|about a quarter of an hour] was sent for, and 
still open, caught my eye; I recalled all the} conducted to the house of the proprietor—the 
horrors of the preceding evening, and reco!-| first time in my life that I had ever put my 
lected that | was left alone in the lighter. I) foot on terra firma. I was led into the par- 
got up and stood upon my feet, in mute des-|lour, where 1 found the proprietor at breakfast 
pair. I looked around me—the mist of the| with his wire and his daughter, a little girl 
morning was hanging over the river, and the|nine years old. By this time I had recovered 
objects on shore were with difficulty to be dis-| myself, and on bemg interrogated, told my 
tinguished, I was chilled from lying ail| story clearly and distinctly, while the big tears 
night in the heavy dew, and perhaps still| coursed each other down my dirty face. 
more from previous and extraordinary excite-| “ How strange and how horribie !” said the 
ment. Venture to go down into the cabin I) lady to her husband, “I cannot understand it 
dare not. i had an indescribable awe, a de-|even now.” 
gree of horror at what 1 had seen, that made| “Nor can I; but still it is true, from what 
it impossible; still I was unsatisfied, and| Johnson the clerk has witnessed.” 
would have given worlds, if | had had them, | ln the meantime my eyes were directed to 
to explain the mystery. I turned my eyes|every pari of the room, which appeared to my 
from the cabin hatch tothe water, thought of| ignorance as a golconda of wealth and luxu- 
my father, and then for more than half anjry. There were few things which 1 had 
hour watched the tide as it ran up, my mind|seen before, but I had an innate idea that 
ina state of vacancy. As the sun rose, the| they were of value. The silver tea-pot, the 
mist gradually cleared away , trees, houses,| hissing urn, the spoons, the pictures in their 
and green fields, other barges coming up with| frames, every article of furniture, caught my 
the tide, boats passing and repassing, the} wondering eye, and for a short time I had for- 
barking of dogs, the smoke issuing from the} gutten my father and my mother; but I wag 
various chimnies, all broke upon me by de-| recalled irom my musing speculations by the 
grees; and I was recalled to the sense that [| proprietor inquiring how far I had brought the 
was in a busy world, and had my own task to} lighter without assistance. 
perform. The last words of my father—and| “Have you any friends, my poor boy?” in- 
his injunctions had ever been a law to me—| quired the lady. 
were, “ Mind, Jacob, we must be up at the} * No.” 
wharf early to-morrow morning.” I prepared) “ What! norelations on shore?” 
toobey him. Purchase the anchor! could} “1 never wason shore before in my life.” 
not; I therefore slipped the cable, lashed a! Do you know that you are a destitute or- 
broken sweep to the end of it, as a buoy rope, phan?” ; ; 
and once more the lighter was at the mercy! “ What's that?” 
of the stream, guided by a boy of eleven} “That you have no father or mother,” said 
years old. In about two hours I was within| the little girl. 
a hundred yards of the wharf, and well in-| * Well,” replied I, in my father’s words, 
shore. I hailed for assistance, and two men| having no answer more appropriate, “it’s no 
who were on board of the lighters moored at | use crying; what's done can’t be helped.” 
the wharf, pushed off in a skiff to know what} ‘“ But what do you intend todo now?” in- 
it was that [ wanted. I told them that I was| quired the proprietor, looking hard at me after 
alone in the lighter, without anchor or a cable,| my previous answer. 
and requested them to secure her. They} “ Don’t know, I’msure. Take it coolly,” 
came on board, and ina few minutes the| replied J], whimpering. 
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“ Whata very odd child,” observed the 
lady. 


fortune ?” 


“1s he aware of the extent of his mis-|active. 
better; I had a pair of trowsers with no seat 
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well looking, | was well made, strong, and 
Of my habiliments, the Jess said the 


- Better Inck next time, missus,” replied|to them, but this defect when I stood up was 
I, wiping my eves with the back of my hand.|hid by my jacket, composed of an old waist- 
“ What strange answers from a child who/coat of my father’s, which reached down as 


has shown so much feeling,” observed the 
proprietor to his wife. “ What is your 
name !” 

“ Jacob Faithful.” 

“Can you write or read ?” 

“No,” replied I, again using my father’s 
words. “No, I can’t, 1 wish I could.” 

“Very well, my poor boy, we'll see what's 
to be done,” said the proprietor. 

“I know what's to be done,” rejoined |, 
“you must send a couple of hands to get the 
anchor and cable afore they cut the buoy 
adrift.” 

* You are rigl.t, my lad, that must be done 
immediately,” said the proprietor ; “but now 
you had better go down with Sarah into the 
kitchen, cook will take care of you. Sarah, 
my love, take him down to cook.” 

“The little girl beckoned me to follow her. 
I was astonished at the length and variety of 
the companion ladders, for such | considered 
the stairs, and was at fast Janded below, when 
little Sarah, giving cook the injunction to take 
care of me, again tripped lightly up to her 
mother. 

I found the signification of ‘ take care of 
any one,” very different on shore from what 
it was on the river, where taking care of you 
means getting out of your way, and giving 
you a wide berth, and | fonnd the shore read- 
ing much more agreeable. Cook did take 
care of me; she was a kind hearted, fat wo- 
man, who melted at a tale of woe, although 
the fire made no impression on her. I not 
only beheld, but I devoured such things as 
never before entered into my mouth or inte 
my imagination. Grief had not taken away 

my appetite. I stopped occasionally to cry a 
little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. It 
was more than two hours before I laid down 


low as the morning frocks worn in those days. 
A shirt of coarse duck, and a fur cap, which 
was as rough and ragged as if it had been the 
hide of a cat pulled to pieces by dogs, com- 
pleted my attire. Shoes and stockings | had 
none; these supernumerary appendages had 
never confined the action of my feet. My 
mental acquisitions were not much more valu- 
able—they consisted of a tolerable knowledge 
of the depth of waters, names of points and 
reaches, in the River Thames, all of which 
was not very available on dry land, of a few 
hieroglyphics of wy father’s, which, as the 
crier says, sometimes winding up his oration, 
were of “no use to anybody but the owner.” 
Add to the above, the three favourite maxims 
of my taciturn fainer, which were indelibly 
imprinted upon my memory, and you have the 
whole inventory of my stock in trade. These 
three maxims were, | may say, incorporated 
into my very system, so continually had they 
been quoted to me during iy life; and be- 
fore | went to sleep that night they were 
fagain conned over. “ What's done, can’t be 
helped,” consoled me for the mishaps of my 
life; “ Better luck next time.” made me look 
forward with hope: and, “Take it coolly,” 
was a subject of deep reflection, until I tell 
into a deep sleep, for I had sufficient penetra- 
tion to observe, that my father had lost nis 
life by not adhering tohis own principles; and 
this perception only rendered my belief in 
the infallibility of these maxims to be even 
more steadfast. How they acted upon my 
future life, will eventually be shown to the 
reader. 

When I was summoned to my master’s 
presence, I had taken off the waistcoat which 
I wore as a garment over all, that I might 
be more at my ease in chopping some wood 


my knife, and not until strong symptoms of|for the cook, and the servant led me up at 


suffocation played round the regions of my 


once, withcut giving me time to put it on.— 


trachea, did I ery out, “ hold, enough.” Some-| As I turned away to go down stairs, when 
body has made an epigram about the vast|/having, as 1 before observed, no seat in my 
ideas which a miser’s hor~e must have had of|trowsers, the solution of continuity was ob- 


corn. 


I doubt, if such ideas were existent,|served by a little spaniel, who jumped from 


whether they were at all equal to my aston-|the sofa, and arriving at a certain distance, 


ishment at. a leg of mutton. 


such a piece of meat before, and wondered if} exposure. 
After such re-|spectable people, and had never seen such an 


it were fresh or otherwise. 
flections I naturally felt inclined to sleep; ir 
a few minutes I was snoring upon two chairs 


cook having covered me up with her apron to forthwith I was ordered 


keep away the flies. Thus was I fairly em 


I had never seen| stood at bay, and barked most furiously at the 


He had been bred up among re- 


i}expose. Mr. Drummond, the proprietor, ob- 
served the defect pointed out by the dog, and 
to be suited with a 
-|new suit, certainly not before they were re- 
In twenty-four hours [ was thrust 


J 








my mother earth; and it may be just as well 
to examine now into the capital l possessed 
for my novel enterprise. In person I was 











barked upon an element entirely new to me, |quired. 


into a new garment by a bandy-legged tailor, 
assisted by my friend the cook, and turn or 
twist whichever way I pleased, decency was 
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never violated. A now suit of clothes is 
generally an object of ambition, and flatters) 
the vanity of F young and old; but with me it! 
was far otherwise. Encumbered with my 


novel apparel, | experienced at once feelings 


of restraint and sorrow. My shoes hurt me, 
my worsted stockings Irritated the sk'n, and 
as I had been accustomed to hereditarily suc- 


ceed to my father’s east off skins which, we 

a world too wide for my shanks, having but 
few ideas, it appeared to me as if | had swell- 
to the size of the cl 
been accustomed to wear, not 
been reduced to my dimensions 
myself a man, but was very much 
ed with my manhood. Every step that | took 
I felt as if | was checked back by strings. | 
could notswing my arms as I w: 1s WO nttod 
and tottered in my 


ed out thes which I had 
that they had 
I fancied 


embarrass- 


\ shoes likea ric} tty chiid 
My old apparel had been célisioned to the 
dust-hole by cook, and often during the day} 


would [ pass, casting a longing eye at it, \ 
ing that | dare recover it, and exchange it fo 
that which I wore. I 
ana like the magician in 
have offered new lamps for oid ones, chee 
fully submitting to ridicule that I 
repossessed my treasure. 

With the kitchen 2nd its apparatus | was 
now quite at home ; am at every other part « 
the house and furniture I was completely 


knew the value of it, 
Aladdin’s tale, would 
| 


7 


light have} 


puzzled. Every ‘thing appeared to me fo-| 
reign, strange, and unnatural, and Prince Le} ° 
Boo orany other savage, never stared or wan- 


dered more than [ did. Of most things 
knew not the use, of many not even the} 
names. I was literally a sivage, but still a| 
kind and docile one. ‘lhe day after my new 
clothes had been put on, 
to the parlour. Mr. Drummond and my wif 
surveyed me in my aliered habiliments, and 
amused themselves at my awkwardness, at 
the same time that they admired my well- 
knit, compact, and straight figure, set off by 
a fit in my opinion much too straight. The 
little daughter, Sarah, who often spoke to me, 
went up and whispe red to her mother.“ You!' 
mustask papa,” wasthereply. Another whis- 
per, anda kiss,and Mr. Drumm ond told me that 
[should dine with them. ! a few minutes ] 
followed them into the dining-room, and for 
the first time 1 was seated toa which 
could boast of some of the supernunerary 
comfarts of civilized life. There I sat 
perched on achair, with my feet swinging 
ciose tothe carpet, glowing with heat from 
my clothes, and the novelty of my situation, 
and all that was around me. Mr. Drummond 
belped me to some scalding soup, a silver 
spoon was put into my hand, which I twisted 
round and round, looking at my face reflected 
im tainiature on its polish. 


repast 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


| +] 
», wlected, 


showed me how to proceed; when Mr. Drum- 


,|shion my dear—only be quick, Jacob, for we 


pends nmon din-| TY much astounded to hear Mrs. Drummond 
> ( a - 
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the spoon,” said little Sarah, laughing; “* we 
shallall be done. Be quick.” 

“Take it coolly,” replied I, digging my 
spoon into the burning preparation, and tossing 
it into my mouth. It burst forth from my tor- 
tured throat in a diversing shower, accompa- 
nied with a how! of pain. 

“The poor boy hes scalded his mouth,” 
cried the lady, pouring out a tumbler of water, 

‘It’s no use crying,” replied J, blubbering 
with all my might, “ what’s done, ean’t be 
helped.” 

“Better that you had not been helped,” 
observed Mr. Drummond, wiping off his share 
of my liberal spargefication from his coat and 
waistcoat. 

“The poor boy has been shamefully ne 
observed the good-natured Mrs. 
Drummond. “Come Jacob, sit down and try 
itagain; it will not burn you now.” 

* Better luck next time,” said 1, shoving 
in a portion of it, with a great deal of tremu- 
lous hesitation, and spilling on@»half of it in 
its transit. It was now cool, bat I did not 
vet on very fast; I held my spoon awry and 
soiled my clothes. 

Mrs. Drummond interfered, and kindly 


\mond said, * Let the boy eat after his own fa- 
are waiting.” 
“Then [see no good losing so much of it, 
—s it in tale,” observed 1, * when I can 

ip it all in bulk in a minute.” I laid down 
iny spoon, and stooping my head, applied m 
‘mouth to the edge of the plate, and ouaiial 
the remainder down my throat without spilling © 
a drop. I looked up for approbation, and was 


iquietly observe, * That is not the way to eat 
soup.” 

‘e made so many blunders during the meal, 
that little Sarah was in a continued roar of 
laughter; and [ felt myselfso miserable, that 
[ heartily wished myself again in my d 
kennel on board the lighter, gnawi biscuit 
inall the happiness of content, hes | dignity 
of simplicity. “For the first time, I felt the 
pangs of humiliation. Ignorance is not al- 
ways debasing. On board of the lighter I 
was sufficient for myself, my company, and 
my duties. I felt an elasticity of mind, are- 
spect for myself, anda consciousness of power, 
as the immense mass was guided through the 
waters by my single arm. There, without be- 
ing able to analyze my feelings, I was a epie 
rit guiding a little world; and now at this 
table, and in company with rational and well- 
informed beings, I felt humiliated and de- 
graded; my heart was overflowing with 
shame, and at one unusual lond laugh of the 
little Sarah, the heaped up measure of my 
anguish overflowed, and I burst intoa passion 





“Now, Jacob, you must eat the soup with 






of tears. AslI laid with my head upon the 
77 
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tablecloth, regardless of those deeencies I) scion of the Faithfuls, peppered, salted, and 
had so much feared, and awake only to a deep. plated, thatall the world might know that he 
sense of wounded pride, each sob coming from! was a charity-boy, and that there was charity 
the very core of ny heart, | felt a soft breath-|in this world. But if heroes, kings, great 
ing warm upon my cheek, that caused me to and grave men, must yield to destiny, lighter- 
look up timidly, and I beheid the glowing boys cannot be expected to escape; and I 
beautiful face of little Sarah, her eyes filled’ was d.omed to receive an education, board, 
with tears, looking so softly and bescechingly lodging, raiment, &c. free, gratis, and for 
at me, that I felt at once 1 was of some va-) nothing. . a 
lue, and panied to be of more. | Every society has its chief; and I was 
about to observe that every circle has its cen- 
“eodon't cry, Jacob.” i tre, which certainly would have been true 
“ No more [ will,” replied I, cheering up.| MOUS", but the comparison 18 of no use .to 
She remained standing by me, and T felt| Me @s our circle had two centres, or, to fol- 
grateful. “I'he first time I get a piece of /0Y up the first idea, ned ep a 
wood,” whispered I, *VIl cut you out a Chief schoolmaster and the chief omestic— 
barge.” j the chief masculine and the chtet feminine— 
“Ol Se a eee ee a | the chief with the ferula and the chief with 
— ee the brimstone and treacle—the master and 


“J won’t laugh at you any more,” said sie, 


. ” | 
a 5 bov has a heart.” suid Mr. Drum- the matron, each of whom had their append- 
igre ie Ay nek “lages—the one in the usher, the other in the 

mond to his wile. —— eo \assistant housemaid. But of this quartette, 
_“* But will it swim, Jacob’ inquired the |4).0 master was not only the most important, 
little girl. a ot .. |but the most worthy of description; and, as 
: oe Se tepeine, call me s lud-| he will often appeer in the pages of my nar- 
h What’s lopsided, and what’s a Inbber 7) tative long astey may ecucation — coinplete, 
ae ak. F |I shall be very particular in my description of 
replied Sarah. | Domine Dobiensis, as he delighted to be call- 


“ Why, don’t you know?” cried [; and ] : 
Why, oota apd ody nag ' I th ' ed, ordreary Dobbs, as his dutiful scholars 
> > confidence return, when | found that}. j.) : ee 

fe thie li . oe ve “et ah ‘a he delighted to call him. As, in our school, it 
in this little instance | knew more than she ‘was necessary that we should be instructed 
diel. " in reading, writing, and ciphering, the go- 

Befoic I quitted the room, Surah and I! vernors had selected the Domine as the most 

were In converse at the w indow, and Mr. and fitting person that had offered for the em- 
Mrs. Drummond employee likewise at the ta-| ployment, because he had, in the first place, 
ble. The result of the conversation between! written a work that nobody could understand, 
Sarah. and me was the Intiinacy of eink ren >, upon the Gre ek particles ; secondly, he had 
that J Mr. = oni eg aims that the | proved himself a great mathematician, hav- 
sooner | was disposed of, the mere It Would) ing, it was said, squared the circle by alge- 
be for my own advantage. Having some in- briacal false quantities, but would never show 
terest with the governors of a charity school! the operation for fear of losing honour by treach- 
near Brentford, Mr. Druminond lost no time! ery. He had also discovered as many errors in 
in procuring me admission > and betore I had the demonstrations of Buclid, as ever did Joey 
quite spoiled my new Sats gat having worn) Hume in army and navy estimates, and with 
them nearly three weeks, [ was suited afresh!as much benefi cou! at large. He 
- a eitatattive-— ice coat of pepper and! fi apes —s rs qt org mat ge 3 he 
; , ay ae et + a “ was @ man : 10 = rapt snes y he 
sait, yellow leather breecnes lied a ne) present age, but the half of his was spent in 
knees, a worsted cap with a tuft on the top antiquity, or algebra. Once carried away 
large pew ter p ate upon my breast marked | passed away, as it were, from his present ex- 
with No. 63, which, as I was the last entered | istence, and every thing was unheeded. His 
boy, ne Ke “peg . eo ry ‘| Lody remained, and breathed on his desk, but 
was with regret that LJeit the abede of the|his soul was absent. This peculiarity was 
Drummond:, who did not think it advisable| ell known to the boys, who used to say, 
to wait for the completion of the barge, mucli} Domine is in his dreams, and talks in his 
to the annoyance of Miss Sarah and myself! sleep.” 
I was conducted to the school by Mr. Drum-| Domine Dobiensis left reading and writing 
mond, and before we arrived met them all) to the usher, contrary to the regulations of 
out walkivg. [ was put inthe ranks, receiv-|the school, putting the boys, if possble, into 
stt} 1” , a ¢ 4 ° : 
ed a little good advice from my wirthy pa-! mathematics, Latin, and Greek. The usher 
tron, who then walked away one way, while] was not over competent to teach the two first: 
we walked another, looking like a regiment|the boys not over willing to learn the latter. 
of yel!ow-thighed fieldiares straightened into}The master was too clever, the usher too ig- 
= 1 - 
human perpendiculars. Beliold then, the laet|norant; hence the scholars profited little.— 
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The Domine wes grave, and irascible, but he} Not having at hand the simile synthetical, 
possessed a fund of drollery and the kindest, we have resorted to the antithetical. The 
heart. His features could not laugh but his blowing of the Domine’s nose produced the 
trachea did. The chuckle rose no higher very contrary effect. It wasa signal that he 
than the rings of the windpipe. and then it had returned from his intellectual journey, 
was vigorously thrust back again by the im-}and was once more in lis scnool-room—that 
pulse of gravity into the region of his heart,/ the master had finished with hisa, y, z, and 
and gladdened it with hidden mirth in its it was time for the scholars to mind their p’s 
dark centre, ‘The Domine loved a pun, whe-\and q’s, At this note of warning, like the 
ther it was let off in English, Greek or Latin.! minute roll among the troops, every one fell 
The two last were made by nobody but him-!into his place; half-munched apples were 
self, and not being understood, were, of,thrust into the first pocket, pop-guns disap- 
course, relished by himself alone. But his) peared, battles were left to be decided elee- 
love of a pun wasa serious attachment: he! where—books were opened, and eyes directed 
loved it with a solemn affection—with him it 'tothem — forms that were fidgetting and twists 


was no laughing matter. ing in all directions, now took one regimental 
In person, Domine was above six feet, all|inclined poxition over the desks—silence wag 
bone and sinews. lis face was long, his restored, order resumed her reign, and Mr 


features large: but his predotninant feature | Knapps, the usher, who always availed hime 
was his nose, which large as were the others,|self of these interregnums, as well as the 
bore them down into insignificance. It was|scholars, by deserting to the matron’s room, 
Q prodigy—a ridicule ; but he consoled him-! warned by the well-known sound, hastened to 
seif—Ovid was called Naso. It was notan/his desk of toil;—such were the astonishing 
acquiline nose, nor was.it an acquiline nose|efiects of a blow from Domine Dobiensis’ so- 
reversed. It was not a nose snubbed at the |norous and peace-restoring nose. 
extremity, gross, heavy, or carbuncled, or| “Jacob Faithful draw near,” were the 
fluting. In all its magnitude of proportions,| frst words which struek upon my tympanum 
it was an intellectual nose. It was thin,|/the next morning, when I had taken my scat 
horny, transparent, and sonorous; Its snuffle|at the farther end ofthe school-room. T rose 
was consequential, and its sneeze oracular.|and threaded my way through two lines of 
The very sight of it was impressive ; its|boys, who put ont their legs to trip me up, in 
sound, when blown in school hours, was omi-!|my passage through their ranks, and sur- 
nous, But the scholars loved the nose for|mounting al! difficulties, found myself within 
the warning which it gave; like the rattle|three feet of the master’s high desk, or pulpit, 
of the dreaded snake, which announces its! from which he looked down upon me Jike the 
presence, so did the nose indicate to the/Olympian Jupiter upon mertals, in ancient 
scholars that they were to be on their guard.| time, 
The Domine would attend to the world and| “Jacob Faithful, canst thou read?” 
its duties for an hour or two, and then ‘orget; “ No, [ can’t,” replied T; “1 wish T eould.” 
his scholars and his school-room, while he} ‘A well-disposed answer, Jacob; thy wish- 
took a journey into the world of Greek or|es shall be gratified. Knowest thou thine 
algebra. Then when he marked 2, y, and 2,jalphabet?” 
in his calculations, the boys knew that they | “7 don't know what that is.” 
were safe, and their studies were neg ected. | “'Phen thou knowest it not. Mr. Knapps 
Reader, did you ever witness the magic/shall forthwith instruct thee. Thou shalt 
effects of a drum in a small village, when|forthwith goto Mr. Knapps, who inculeateth 
the recruiting party, with many-coloured rib-|the rudiments. Levius puer, lighter-boy, 
bons, rouse it up with the spirit stirring tat-/thou hast a erafty look.” And then I heard a 
too? Matrons leave their dumestic cares andj noise in his thorax that resemble! the “ cluck, 
run to the cottage door; peeping over their|cluck,” when my poor mother poured her gin 
shoulders, the maidens admireand fear. The|out of the great stone bottle. 
shuffling clowns raise up their heads sradu-| “My little naviculator,’ continued he, 
ally, until they stand erect and proud; the|“*thou arta weed washed on shore, one of 
siouch in the back is taken out, their heavy! Father Thames’ castup wrecks. ‘ Fluvicrum 
valk is changed to a firm yet elastic tread ;|rex Eridenus.’ (Cluck, cluck.) To thy 
every muscle appears more braced, every|studies; be thyself—that is, be Faithful. Mr. 
nerve by degrees new strung; the blood cir-| Knapps, let the Cadmean art proceed forth- 
culates rapidly; pulses quicken, hearts throb,| with.” So saying, Dominie Dobiens‘s thrust 
eyes brighten; and as the martial sound p r-| his large hand into his right coat pocket, in 
vades their rustic frames, the Cimons of the| which he kept his snuff loose, and taking a 
plough are converted. as if by inagic, into|large pinch, (the major part of which, the 
incipient heroes for the field ;—and all tis is}s'ock being low, wis composed of hairs and 
produced by beating the skin of the most gen-|cotton abrasions, which had collected in the 
tle, most harmless animal of creation. corner of his pocket,) he called up the first 
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elass, while Mr. Knapps called me to my first 
lesson. 
Mr. Knapps was a thin, 


hectic-looking 
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“Father always told ine that that thing there 
meant half a bushel.” 
“ Thy father might, perhaps, have used the 


young man, apparently nineteen or twenty/leiter to signify the measure which thou 


years of age, very smail in a!) his proportions, 
red ferret eyes, an’, without the least sign 
of incipient manhood; but he was very sav- 
age nevertheless, Not being permitted to 
pummel the boys when the Doininie was in 
the school-room, he played the tyrant most 
effectually when he was leit commanding ofti- 
cer. The noise and hubbub certainly war- 


ranted his interference—the respect paid to, 


him was positively nil. His practice was, to 
select the most glaring delinquent, and Jet fly 
the ruler at him, with immediate orders to 
bring it back. These orders were complied 
with for more than one reason; in the first 
place, was the offender hit, he was glad that 
another should have his turn; in the second, 
Mr. Knapps being a very bad shot, (neve: 
having drove a Kamscliatka team of dogs,) he 
generally missed the one he aimed at, and hit 
come other, who, if he did not exactly deserve 
it at that moment, certainly did for previous, 
or would for subsequent, delinquencies. ln 
the Jatter case, the ruler was brought back to 
him because there was no injury inflicted, 
although intended. However, were it as i 
may, the ruler was often returned to him, and 
thus did Mr. Knapps pelt the boys as if they 
were cocks on Shrove ‘Tuesday, to the great 
risk of their heads and limbs. Ihave |ittle 
further to say of Mr. Knapps, except that he 
wore a black shalloon loose coat; on the lett 
sleeve of which he wiped his pen, and upon 
the right,but too often, his ever-snivelling nose. 

“What is that, buy?’ said Mr. Knapps, 
pointing to the letter A. 

I looked attentively, and recognising, as | 
thought, one of my father’s hieroglyphics, re- 
plied, “ That’s half a bushel;” and I was 
certainly warranted in my supposition. 

“Half a bushel, You’re more than half a 
fool. That’s the letter A.” 

“ No; it’s halfa bushel: father told me so.” 

“Then your father was as big a fool as 
yourself, 

** Father knew what halfa bushel was, and 
so do I; that’s half a bushel.” 

“| tell you it’s the letter A,” cried Mr. 
Knapps in a rage. 

“ |t’s half a bushel,” replied I doggedly. I 
psrsisted in my assertion, and Mr. Knapps, 
who dared not punish me while the Dominie 


ispeakest of, in the same way as I, in my math- 
emutics, use divers !etters tor known and un- 
| known quantities; but thou must forget that 
|which thy father taught thee, and commence 
Dost thou understand ?” 

“ No, [ don’t.” ° 

| “Then, little Jacob, that represents the 
letter A, and whatever else Mr. K.napps may 
tell thee, thou wilt believe. iXteturn, Jacob, 
and be docile.” 

I did not quit Mr. Knapps until I had run 
through the alphabet, and then returned to 
iny form, that I might con it over at my leis- 
ure, puzzling inyself with the strange com- 
plexity of forms, of which the alphabet was 
composed. I felt heated and ennoyed by the 
constraint of my shoes, always an object of 
aversion trom the time I had put them on. I 
drew my feet out of one, then out of the other, 
and thought ne more of them for some ume. 
in the meanwhile the boys next me had passed 
them on with their feet to the others, and 
thus they were shuffled along until they were 
right up to the master’s desk. I missed them 
and perceiving that their was mirth at my 
expense, I narrowly and quietly watched up 
and down, untill perceived one of the head 
boys of the school, who sat nearest to the 
Dominie, catch up one of my shoes, and, the 
Dominie being then in an absent fit, drep it 
in his coat pocket. A short time afterwards 
| he got up, went to Mr. Knapps, put a ques- 
|tion to him, and while it was being answered 
ihe dropped the other into the pocket of the 
usiier, and titter ng to the other boys, return- 
ed to his seat. I said nothing, but when the 
hours of schoo] were over, the Dominie look- 
ed at his watch, blew his nose, which made 
the whole of the boys pop up their heads like 
the clansmen of Rhoderick Dhu, when sum- 
moned by his horn, folded up his large pocket- 
handkerchief slowly and reverently, as if it 
were a banrer, put it into his pocket and ut- 
tered in a solemn tone, “ T'empus est lnden- 
di.” As this Latin phrase was used every 
day, at the same hour, every boy in the school 
understood so much Latin. A rush from all 
the desks ensued, and ainidst shouting, yell- 
ing and leaping, every eoul disappeared except 
myself, who remained fixed to my form. The 
Dominie rose from his pulpit and descended, 


| 
i i€@ novo. 
| 





was present, descended from his throne of|the usher did the same, and both approached 


one step and led me up to the master. 

“TI can do nothing with this boy, sir,” said 
he, as red as fire, *‘ he denies the first letter 
in the alphabet, and insists upon it that the 
letter A is not A, but half a bushel.” 

“ Dost thou, in thine ignorance, pretend to 
teach when tliou comest here to learn, Jacob 
Faithful-” 


me on the way to their respective apart- 
ments. 

“Jacob Faithful, why still ponrest thou 
over thy book—didst thou not understand 
that the hours of recreation had arrived ?— 
Why risest thou not upon thy feet like the 
others?” 

“ Cause I’ve got no shoes.” 
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JACOB FAITHFUL, 


“ And where are thy shoes, Jacob?” 


“ One’s in your pocket,” replied I, “ and! 


t’other’s in his’n.” 

Kach party placed their hands behind, and 
felt the truth of the assertion. 

“ie Xp ound, Jacob,” said the Dominie, “who 
hath done this?” 

“ The big’ boy with a face 
picked al] over with holes like the strainers in 
master’s kitchen,” replied 1. 

“Mr. Knapps, it would be infra dig, onmy 
part, and also on yours, to sulier this disrespect 
to pass unnoticed. _ Ring in the boys.” 

The boys were rung in, and | was desired 
to point out the offender, which J im mediate aly 
did. and who as stoutly denied the o 
but. he had abstracted my shoe-strings, and 
put them into his own shoes, I recognised 
them, and it was sufficient. 

“Barnaby Bracegirdle,” said the Dominie, 
“thou art convicted not enly of disrespect to- 
wards me and Mr. Knapps, ‘but further of the 
grievious sin of lying. Simon Swapps, let 
him be hoisted.” 

He was hoisted; 
scended, and then the birch descended with 
all the vigour of the Dominie’s muscular arm, 
Barnaby Bracegirdle s 
of his disapproval of the measures taken : 


} ron hair and 
tne red hair, and 


lence ;— 


flogged fast. Aftera minute’s flagellation, Bar- 


naby was let down, his yellow tights pulled up, 


and the boys dismissed. Barnaby’s face was 
red, but the antipodes were redder. The Dom- 
ine departed leaving us together, he adjusting 
his inexpressibles, I putting in my shoestrings. 


By the time Barnaby iad buttoned upand Ip-| 


ed his eyes, I had succeeded in standing in my | 
my shoes. There we were, téte-d-téle 

* Now, then,” said Mr. Barnaby, holding 
one fist to my face, while, with the other open 
hand he rubbed behind, “comme out in the| 
play-ground, Mr. C ‘inderella. and see if | 
won't. drub you within an inch of your 
life.” 

“It’s no use crying,” said I, soothingly, for 
I had not wished him to be flogged. «What's 
done can’t be helped. Did it hurt you much?” 
This intended consolation was taken for sar- 
casm. * Take it coolly,” observed 1. Barna- 
by waxed even more wroth. “ Better luck 
next time,” continued I, trying to soothe him. 
Barnaby was outrageous—he shook his fist 
and ran into the play-gronnd, caring me to 
follow him. His threats had no weight with 
me; not wishing to remain in-doors, | follow- 
ed him in a minute or two, when I found him 
surrounded by the other boys, to whom he was 
in loud and vehement harangue. 

“Cinderella, where’s your giass slippers?” 
cried the boys, as I made my appearance. 

“Come out, you water-rat,” criedBarnaby, 
“ you son of a cinder.” 

“Come out and fight him, or else you're a 


his nether garments de-| 


howed every symptom | 
but | 
Simon Swapps held fast, and the Dominie|t 
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coward,” exclaimed the whole host from No. 
1 to No. 66, inclusive. 
| “ He’s had beating enough already, to my 
mind,” replied J, * but he had better not touch 
ine—I can use n iy arms.” A ring Was form- 
centre of which | found Barnaby 
and myself. bie took off his clothes, and 1 aid 
Hie was much older and stronger 
than I, and knew something about fighting, 
One boy forward as my second. Barn- 
aby advanced and held out his hand, which j 
shook heartiy, thinking it was all over; but 
immediately received a nght and ieit on the 
face, which sent me reeling backwards. ‘This 
was a complete mystery, it raised my bile, 
and I returned it with interest. I was very 
strong in my arms, as nay be supposed, and I 
threw them about like sails of a wind- 
‘mill, never hitting stre ut with semi- 
circular blows, whi sscended on or about 
his ears. On the contrary fils blows wereal] 
received straight forward.—**‘Take it coolly, 
said my, second, and when you 
jhit.” My own—my father’s maxita—coming 
from another it struck with double force, and 
I never forgot it during the remainder of the 
fight. Again we were standing face to 
face ; again I received it right and left, and 
returned it upon his right and lett ear. Bare 
|naby rushed in—I was down again. “Better 
luck next time,” I to my second, as cool 
jas a cucumber. A third and a fourth round 
succeeded, all apparently in Barnaby’s favour, 
|b ut really im mine. Again we stood up, pant- 
ing and exhausted. Barnaby rushed at me, 
land I avoided him; befure he could return to 
the attack, 1 had again planted two severe 
|blows upon his ears, and he reeled. He shook 
his head, and, with his fists in the attitude of 
le fence, asked me whether I had enough.— 
o 
be He has,” said my second; “stick to him, 
|Jacob, and you'll bent him.” I did stick to 
| him ; ; three or four more blows applied to the 
| same part, finished him. 

“ You've settled him,” cried my second, 

* What’s done can’t be helped,” replied 1. 

“What's all this?” cried Mr. Knapps, 
pressing his way through the crowd, followed 
by the matron. 

“ Barnaby and Cinderella having it out, sir,” 
said one of the elder boys. 

The matron, who had already a liking for 
me because I was good looking, and because 
I had been recornmended to her care by Mrs, 
Drummond, ran to me,-—** Well,” says she, 
“if the Dominie don’t punish that big brute 
for this, I’]i see v ether I’m any body or not;” 
land taking me by the hand, she led me away. 
In the mean time Mr. Knapps surveyed Bar- 
naby, who was still senseless, and desired the 
other boys to bring him in, and lay him on 
his bed. He breathed hard, but still remaine* 
ed senseless, and a surgeon was sent for, who 
found it necessary to bleed him copiously.— 
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He then, at the request of the matron, came} “ Capstern.” 
to me; my features were undistinguishable,| “Indeed, Jacob, thy stern as well as thy 
but elsewhere I was all right. As I stripped’ head are in danger, and | suppose then t-i-n-d 
he examined my arms. spells windlass, does it not?” 
“It seemed strange,” observed he, “ that} “Yes, sir,” replied J, pleased to find thet 
the bigger boy should be so severely punished ;|he agreed with me. 
but this boy’s arms are like little sledge-ham-| “Upon the same principle, what does r-a-t 
mers. { recommend you,” said he to the! spell ?” 
other boys, “ not to fight with him, for some| | “ Rat, sir,” replied I. 
day or another he'll kill one of you.” “Nay, Jacob, r-a-t must spell rattan, and 
This piece of advice was not furgotten by! es thou hast missed thine own mode of spell- 
the other boys, and from that day | was the) ing, thou shalt not miss the cane.” The Do- 
cock of the school. ‘The name of Cinderella,!mine then applied it to my shoulders with 
given me by Barnaby, in ridicule of my moth-| considerable unction, much to the delight of 
er’s death, was immediately abandoned, and 1I|Mr. Knapps, who thought the. punishment 
suffered no more persecution. It wasthe cus-|was much too small for the offence. But I 
tom of the Dominie, whenever two boys|soon extricated myceif from these associations, 
fought, to flog them both, but in this instance|as my ideas extended, and was considered by 
it was not followed up, because I was not the| the Domine as the cleverest boy in the school. 
aggressor, and my adversary narrowly escap-| Whether it were from natural intellect, or 
ed wit his life, I was under the matron’s| from my brain having Jaid fallow, as it were, 
care for a weck, and Barnaby under the/for so many years, or probably from the two 


surgeon's lands for about the same time. 

Neither was I less suceessful in my studies. 
I Jearnt rapidly after I had conquered the) 
first rudiments; but I had another difficulty | 
to conquer, which was my habit of constructing | 
every thing according to my confined ideas; 
the force of association had become so strong 
that I could not overcome it for a considera- 
ble length or time. Mr. Knapps constantly 
complained of my being obstimate, when, in 
fact, I was anxious to please, as well as to 
learn. For instance, in spelling, the first sy]- 
able always produced the association with 
something connected with my former way of 
life. I recollect the Dominie once, and only 
once, gave me a caning, about a fortnight af- 
ter I went to the school. I had been brought 
up by Mr. Knapps as contumelious. 

“ Jacob Faithful, how is this? thine head is 
good, yet wilt thou refuse learning. Tell 
me now, what does c-a-t spel]. It was the 
pitch-pipe to cat-head, and | answered ac- 
cordingly. ‘ Nay, Jacob, spells cat, take care 
of thine head onthy next reply. Understand 
me, head is not understood. Jacob,, thine 
head is in jeopardy. Now Jacob, what does 
m-a-t spell!” 

“ Chafing mat,” replied I. 

“Tt spells mat only, silly boy ; the chafing 
will be on my part directly. Now, Jacob, 
what does d-o-g spell ?” 

“ Dog-kennel.” 

“ Dog, Jacob, without the kennel. Thou 
art very contumelious, and deservest to be 
rolled in the kernel. Now, Jacob, this is the 
Jast time that thou triflest with me, what 
doth h-a-t spell?” 

“Fur-cap,” replied I, after some hesita- 

. tation. 

« Jacob, I feel the wrath rising within me, 

yet would! fain spare thee; if h-a-t spell 





fur-cap, pray advise me, what doth c-a-p spell 
then!’ 


(causes combined, I certainly learnt almost by 


instinct. I read my lesson once over, and 
threw my book aside, for I knew it all. [had 
not been six months at the school, before I 
discovered that, in a thousand instances, the 
affection of a father appeared towards me 
under the rough crust of the Demine. I think 
it was on the third day of the seventh month, 
that 1 afforded him a day of triumph and 
warming of his heart, when he took me for 
the first time into his little study, and put the 
Latin Accidence in my hands. I learnt my 
first lesson in a quarter of an hour: and I re- 
member well how that unsmiling, grave man, 
looked into my smiling eyes, parting the ches- 
nut curls, which the matron would not cut 
off, trom my brows, and saying, Bene fecisti, 
Jacobus. Many times afterwards, when the 
lesson was over, he would fix his eyes upon 
me, fall back on his chair, and make me re- 
count all I could remember of my former life, 
which was really nothing but a record of per- 
ceptions andfeelings. He could attend to me, 
and asI related some early and singular im- 
pression, some conjecture of what I saw yet 
could not comprehend, on the shore which I 
had never touched, he would rub his hands 
with enthusiasm, and exclaim, “I have found 
anew book—an album, whereon I may write 
the deeds of heroes and the words of sages. 
Carissime Jacobus! how happy shall we be 
when we get into Virgil!” I hardly need say 
that I loved him—I did so from my heart, and 
learnt with avidity to please him. I felt that 
I was of consequence—my confidence in my- 
self was unbounded. I walked proudly, yet 
I was not vain. My school-fellows hated me, 
but they feared me as much for my own 
prowess as for my interest with the master; 
but still many were the bitter gibes and in- 
uendoes which [ was obliged to hear as I sat 
down with them to our meals. At other times 
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] held communion with the Domine, the wor-) portunity te mention with encomium my 
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thy old matron, and my books. We walked|talent for drawing, adding that he had seen 


out every day, at first attended by Mr. Knapps| several of my performances. ‘ ‘The boy hath 


the usher. I'he boys would not walk with|talent,” replied the Domine; “he is a rich 
me without they were ordered, and if ordered, | mine, from which much precious metal is to 
most unwillingly. YetIhad given no cause|be obtained.” 
of offence. ‘The matron found it out, told the} “I hear that thou hast the talent of drawing, 
Domine, and ever after that, the Domine at-| Jacob,” said he to me a day or two after- 
tended the boys, and led me by the hand. wards. 

This was of the greatest advantage to me,| “I never had in my life, sir,” replied I. 
as he answered all my questions, which were| “Nay, Jacob; | like modesty, but modesty 
not few, and each day | advanced in every|should never lead to a denial .of the truth. 
variety of knowledge. Before I had been|Remember, Jacob, that thou dost not repeat 
eighteen months at school, the Domine was) the fault.” 
unhappy without my company, and I was| I made no answer, asI felt convinced that 
equally anxious for his presence. He was ajI wasnot in fau't; but that evening I requested 
father to me, and I loved him as a son should! the Domine to lend me a pencil, as 1 wished 
love a father, and as it will hereafter prove, he| to try and draw. For some days, various 
vas my: guide through life. | scraps of my performance were produced, and 

But although the victory over Barnaby) received commendation. “ ‘The boy draweth 
Bracegirdle, and the idea of my prowess, pro-| well,” observed the Domine to Mr. Knapps 
cured me an enforced respect, stil] the Do-|as he examined my performance through his 
mine’s good will towards me was the occasion | spectacles. 
of a settled hostility. Affront me, or attack; ‘“ Why should he have denied his being 
me openly, they dare not; but supported as|able to draw?” observed the usher. 
the boys were by Mr. Knapps, the usher, who| “It wasa fault arising from want of confi- 
was equally jealous of my favour, and equally | dence, or modesty—even a virtue, carried to 
mean in spirit, they caballed to ruin me, if| excess, may lea: us into error.” 
possible, in the good opinion of my master.; The next attempt of Barnaby was to obtain 
Barnaby Bracegirdle had a talent for carica-|the Cornelius Nepos, which [ then studied. 
ture, which was well known to all but the; This was effected by Mr. Knapp:, who took 
Domine. His first attempt against me was a\it out of the Domine’s study, and put it into 
caricature of my mother’s death, in which she| Barnaby’s possession, who drew on the fly- 
was represented asa lamp supplied from a|leaf, on which was my name, a caricature 
gin-bottle, and giving flame out of her mouth. | head of the Domine ; and under my own name, 
This was told to me, but I did not see it. .It}which I had written on the leaf, added, in 
was given by Barnaby to Mr. Knapps, who| my hand fecit, so that it appeared Jacob Faith- 
highly commended it, and put it into his desk.| ful, fecit. Having done this, the leaf was 
After which, Barnaby made an oft-repeated|torn out of the book, and consigned to the 
caricature of the Domine with a vast nose,/usher with the rest. The plot was now ripe; 
which he showed to the usher as my perform-|and the explosion soon ensued. Mr. Knapps 
ance. ‘The usher understood what Barnaby |told the Domine that I drew caricatures of my 
was at, and put it into his desk without com-|school-fellows. The Domine taxed me, and 
ment. Several other ludicrous caricatures|1 denied it. “So you denied drawing,” 
were madewof the Domine, and of the matron,| served the usher. " 
all of which were consigned to Mr. Knapps} A few brief days passed away, when Mr. 
by the boys, as being the production of my|Knapps informed the Domine that I had been 
pencil; but this was not sufficient—it was/caricaturing him and Mrs. Bately, the ma- 
necessary [ should be more clearly identified. | tron, and that he had proofs of it. 1 had then 
[t so happened, that one evening, when sitting| gone to bed: the Domine was much surprised, 
with the Domiue at my Latin, the matron and|and thought it impossible that I could be so 
Mr. Knapps being in an adjoining room, the} ungrateful. Mr. Knapps said that he should 
light which had burnt close duwn, fell in the} make the charge openly, and prove it the next 
eocket and went out. The Domine rose to| morning in the school-room; and wound up 
getanother ; the matron also got up to fetch| the wrong by describing me, in several points, 
away the cand!estick with the same intent.|/as a cunning, good-for-nothing, although cle- 
They met iu the dark, and ran their heads to-| ver boy. 
gether pretty hard. As this event was only| Ignorant of what had passed, I slept sound- 
known to Knapps and myself, he communicat-|ly; and the next morning found the matron 
ed it to Barnaby, wondering whether | should| very grave with me, which I could not com- 
not make ita subject of one of my caricatures.|prehend. The Domine also took no notice of 

maby took the hint; in the course of a few|my morning salute; but supposing him to be 
hours, this caricature was added te the others. | wrapt in Euclid at the time, I thought little 
Mr. Knapps, to further his views, took an op-jof it. ‘The breakfast passed over, and the 
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bell rang fur school. We were all assembled ; 
the Domine walked in with a very magisterial 
air, followed by Mr. Knapps, who, instead of 
parting compiny when he arrived at his own 
desk, continued his course, with the Domine 
to the pulpit. We all knew that there was 
something in the wind; but of all, perhaps, I 
was the least alarmed. The Domine unfolded 
his large handk»rchief, waved it, bleW his 
nose and the sehool into profound silence. 
* Jacob Faithful, draw near,” siid he, in a 
tone which proved that the affair was serious. 
Ldrew near, wondering. “ Thou hast been 
accused by Mr. Knipps of caricaturing and 
holding up to the ridicule of the school, m>— 
thy master. Upon any other boy, such disre- 
spect should be visited severely; but from 
thee, Jacob, | must add, inthe words of Cesar. 
‘Et tu, Brute, | expected, | had a right to 
expect, otherwise. Omnia vitia ingratitudo 
in se complectitur. Thou understandest. me, 
Jacob—cuilty, or not guilty ?” 

* Not gui ty, sir,” replied I, firmly. 

“ He pleadeth not guilty, Mr. Knapps: pro- 
ceed, then, to prove the charge.” 

Mr. Knapps then went to his desk; and 
brought out the drawings with which he had 
been supplied by Barnaby Bracegirdle and the 
other boys. “These drawings, sir, which 
you will please to look over, have been all 
given up to me as the performance of Jacob 
Faithful. At first, | could not believe it to 
be true ; but you will perceive at once, that 
they areall by the same hand.” 

“That I acknowledge,” 
and all reflect npon my nose. It is true th 
my nose is of large dimensions, but it was 
the will of Heaven that I should he so endow- 
ed; yet are the noses of these figures even 
larger than mine own could warrant, if the 
limner were correct, and not malicious. Still 
have they merit,” continved the Dominie, 
looking at some of them; and I heard a gen- 
tle cluck, cluck, in his throat, as he Jaughed 
at his own mis-reptesentations. “ Artes 
adumbrate meruit ceu sedula laudem. as 
Prudentius hath it. I have no time to finish 
the quotation.” 

“ Here is one drawing, sir,” continued Mr. 
Knapps, “which proves to me that Jacob 
Faithful is the party; in which you and Mrs. 
Bately are shown up toridicule. Who would 
have been aware that the candle went out in 
your study, except Jacob Faithful ?” 

“T perceive, replied the Domine, looking at 
it through his spectacles, when put into his 
hand. “The arcana of the study have been 
violated.” 

“ But, sir,” continued Mr. Knapps, here is 
amore convincing proof. You observe this 
caricature of yourself, with his own name put 
to it—his own hand-writing. I recognized 
it immediately; and happening to turn over 
his Cornelius Nepos, observed the first blank- 


said the ay “ Will you ask Mr. Knapps from w 





leaf torn out. Here it is, sir; and you will 
observe that it fits on to the remainder of the 
leaf in the book exactly. 

“| perceive that it doth; and am grieved 
to find that such is the case. Jacob Faithful, 
thuu art convicted of disrespect, and of false- 
hood. Where is Simon Swapps?” 

“Ifyou please, sir, may I not defend myself?” 
replied |. “Am Ito be flogged unheard?” 

“ Nay, that were an injustice,” replied the 
Domine ; ** but what defence canst thou offer? 
Oh puer infelix et sceleratus !” 

“May I look at those caricatures, sir?” 
said |. 

The Domine handed them to me in silence. 
I looked them all over, and immediately knew 
them to be drawn by Barnaby Bracegirdle. 
The last particularly struck me. I had felt 
confounded and frightened with the strong 
evidence brought against me; but this re- 
assured me, and I spoke boldly. These 
drawings are by Barnaby Bracegirdle, sir, and 
not by me. I never drew a caricature in my life.” 

“So didst thou assert that thou couldst not 
draw, and afterwards proved by thy pencil to 
the contrary, Jacob Faithful.” 

“IT knew not that I was able to draw when 
I did so; but I wished to draw when you sup- 
posed that I was able—! did not like that you 
should give me credit for what I could not do. 
It was to please you, sir, that I asked for the 
pencil.” 

“ [ wish it were as thou statest, Jacob-I wish 
from my inmost soul that thou wert not = 

om he 
these drawings, and at what time? There 
a great many of them.” 

* Answer, Mr. Knapps, to the question of 
Jacob Faithful.” 

“They have been given to me by the boys 
at different times, during this last month.” 

“Well, Mr. Knupps, point out the boys 
who gave them.” 

Mr. Knapps called out eight or tea boys, 
who came forward. 

“ Did Barnaby Bracegirdle give you none 
of them, Mr. Rare Y” said I, perceiving 
that Barnaby was not summoned. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Knapps. 

“If you please, sir,” said [, to the Domine, 
“with respect tothe leaf out of my Nepos, 
the Jacob Faithful was written on it by me, on 
the day that you gave it to me; but the fecit, 
and the caricature of youtself, is not mine. 
How it came there I don’t know.” 

“ Thou hast disproved nothing, Jacob,” re- 
plied the Domine. 

“But I have proved something, sir. On 
what day was it that | asked you for the pen- 
cil to draw with? Wasit not on a Saturday?” 

“ Last Saturday ya think it was, a 

“ Well, then, sir, Mr. napps told you 
day before, that 1 could draw! 

“ He did; and thou deniest it.” 
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since thou didst not receive them from other 





not producing the caricatures of mine, which| people ?” 


he says that he has collected for a whole 


month ? 
before *” 


Barnaby fell upon his knees, and related 


Why didn’t he give them to you/the whole circumstances, particularly the 


way in which the Cornelius Nepos had been 


“Thou puttest it shrewdly,” replied the obtained, through the medium of Mr. Knapps. 


Domine. 


“ Answer, Mr. Knapps, why didst| The indignation of the Domine was now be- 


thou, for a fortnight at least, conceal thy know- yond all bounds. I never had seen him so 


ledge of his offence ?” 


moved before. - He appeared to rise at least a 


“| wished to have more proofs,” replied foof more in stature: his eyes sparkled, his 


the usher. 
“Thou hearest, Jacob Faithful.” 


great nose turned red, his nostrils dilated, and 
his mouth was more than half open, to give 


“ Pray, sir, did you ever hear me speak of! vent tothe ponderous breathing from his chest. 


my poor mother but with kindness ?” 


His whole appearance was withering to the 


“ Never, Jacob; thou hast ever appeared culprits. 


dutiful.” 
“ Pjease, sir, to call up John Williams.” 
“ John Williams, No. 37, draw near.” 


“For thee, thou base, degraded, empty- 
headed, and venemous little abortion of a 
man, Lhave no words to signify my contempt. 


“ Williams,” said I, “ did not you tell me that| By the governors of this charity | leave your 


Barnaby Bracegirdle had drawn my mother 
flaming at the mouth?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

My indignation now found vent in a torrent 
of tears. ‘“ Now, sir,” cried I, “if you be- 
lieve that I drew the caricatures of you and 
Mrs. Bately—did I draw this, which is by the 
same person!” AndI handed up to the Do- 
mine the caricature of my mother, which 
Mr. Knapps had noes nae | produced at 
the bottom of the rest. Mr. Knapps turned 
white asa sheet. ‘The Domine looked at the 
caricature, and was silent for sometime. At 
last he turned to the usher, “ From whom 
didst thou obtain this, Mr. Knapps ?” 


Mr. Knapps replied, in his confusion, 
“ From Barnaby Bracegirdle.” 

“It was but this moment, thou didst state 
that thou hast received none from Barnaby 
Bracegirdle. ‘Thou hast contradicted thyselt, 
Mr. Knapps, Jacob did not draw his mother ; 
and the pencil is the same asthat which drew 
the rest—ergo, he did not, I really believe, 
draw one of them. Ite procul fraudes. God, 
I thank thee, that the innocent have been 
protected. Narrowly hast thou escaped these 
toils, O Jacob—Cum populo et duce — 
lento. And now for punishment. rnaby 
Bracegirdle, thou gavest this caricature to 
Mr. Knapps; from whence hadst thou it? 
Lie not.” 

Barnaby turned red and white, and then 
acknowledged that the drawing was his own. 

“ You, boys,” cried the Domine, waving his 
rod, which he had seized, “you who gave 
these drawings to Mr. Knapps, tell me from 
whom they came.” 

The boys frightened at the Domine’s looks, 
immediately replied in a breath, “ From Bar- 
naby Bracegirdle.” 


“Then, Barnaby Bracegirdle, from whom 
didst thou receive them?” inquired the Do- 
mine. Barnaby was dumb-founded. “Tel! 


conduct to be judged; but until they meet, 
thou shall not pollute and contaminate the air 
of this school by thy presence. If thou hast 
one spark of good feeling in thy petty frame, 
bee pardon of this- poor boy, whom thou 
wouldst have ruined by thy treachery. If 
not, hasten to depart, lest in my wrath, I ap- 
ply to the teacher the punishment intended 
for the scholar, but of which thou art more 
deserving than even Barnaby Bracegirdle.” 
Mr. Knapps said nothing, hastened out of 
the school, and that evening quitted his domi- 
cile. When the governors met he was ex- 
pelled with ignominy. “ Simon Swapps hoist 
up Barnaby Bracegirdle.” Most strenuously 
and indefatigably was the birch applied to 
Barnaby a second time, through me. Barna- 
by howled and kicked, howled and kicked, 
and kicked again. At last the Domine was 
tired. “ Consonat omne nemus strepitu, (for 
nemus read school-room,”’) exclaimed the 
Domine, laying down the rod, and pulling 
out his handkerchief to wipe his face. “ Cail- 
citrat, ardescunt germcni cede bimembres, 
that quotation is happy,” (cluck, cluck.) He 
then blew his nose, addressed the boys in a 
long oration—paid me a handsome compli- 
ment upon my able defence—proved to all 
those who chose to listen to him, that inno- 
cence would always confound guilt—intimat- 
ed to Barnaby that he must leave the school, 
and then finding himself worn out with ex- 
haustion, gave the boys a holiday, that they 
might reflect upon what had passed, and 
which they duly profited by, in playing at 
marbles, and peg the ring. He then dis- 
missed the school, took me by the hand, and 
then led me into his study, where he gave 
vent to his strong and affectionate feelings 
towards me, until the matron came to tell us 
that dinner was ready. 

After this, every thing wert on well. The 
Domine’s kindness and attention were unre- 





the truth ; didst not thou draw them thyself, 


mitting, and no one ever thought of caballing 
against me. My progress became most rap- 
78 
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id; [ have conquered Virgil, taken Tacitus 
by storm, and was reading the odes of Horace. 
I had passed triumphantly through decimals, 
and was busily employed in mensuration of 
solids, when one evening | was seized with a 
giddiness in my head. I complained to the 
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either pain or existence, and when I awoke 
from my stupor, my wandering senses gradu- 
ally returned. | opened my eyes, and dimly 
perceived something before me, that cut across 
my vision m a diagonal line. As the mist 
cleared away, and | recovered myself, I made 


matron; she felt my hands, pronounced me|out that it was the nose of Domine Dobiensis 


feverish, and ordered me to bed. I passed a 
restiess night; the next morning I attempted 
to rise, but a heavy burning ball rolled ag it 
were in my head, and | fell back on my pil- 
low. The matron came, was alarmed at wy 
state, and sent for the surgeon, who pronounc- 
ed that | had caught the typhus fever, then 
raging through the vicinity. This was the 
first time in my life that I had known a day’s 
sickness—it was a lesson I had yet to learn. 
The surgeon bled me, and giving directions to 
the matron, promised to call again. Ina few 
hours | was quite delirious—my senses ran 
wild. One moment I thought | was with 
little Sarah Drummond, walking in green 
fields, hoiding her by the hand. I turned 
round, and she was no longer there, but 1 was 
in the lighter, and my hand grasped the cin- 
ders of my mother; my father stood before 
me, again jumped overboard, and disappeared; 
again the dark black column ascended from 
the cabin, and I was prostrate on the deck. 
Then I was once more alone on the placid 
and noble Thames, the moon shining bright, 
and the sweep in my hand, tiding up the 
reach, and admiring the foliage, which hung 
in dark shadows over the banks. I saw the 
slopes of green, so pure and so fresh by that 
sweet light, and in the distance counted the 
numerous spires of that great monster city, 
and beheld the various bridges spanning over 
the water. The faint ripple of the tide was 
harmony, the reflection of the moon, beauty ; 
[ felt happiness in my heart; { was no longer 
the charity boy, but the pilot of the barge.— 
Then, as | weuld survey the scene, there was 
something that invariably presented itself be- 
tween my eyes and the object of my scrutiny; 
whichever way I looked it stood in my way, 
and J could not remove it. It was like a 
cloud, yet transparent, and with a certain un- 
defined shape. I tried for some time, but in 
vain, to decypher it, but could not. 
appeared to cohese into a form—it was the 


who was kneeling at the bed-side, his nose 
adumbrating the coverlid of my bed, his spec- 
tacles dimmed with tears, and his gray wig 
pulled over his brow, and shadowing his eyes. 
He was all wig and nose. | was not fright- 
ened, but | was too weak to stir or speak.— 
His prayer book was in his hand, and he still 
remained on his knees. He had been pray- 
ing for me. Supposing me still insensible, 
he broke out in the following soliloquy : 

“ Navicu/ator parvus pallidus—how beau- 
tiful even in death! My poor lighter-boy, thou 
hath mastered the rudiments, and triumphed 
over the Accidence—but tedie! Levius puer, 
a puerile conceit, yet I love it, as I do thee. 
How my heart bleeds for thee! The icy breath 
of death hath whitened thec, as the hoar frost 
whitens the autumnal rose. Why wert thou 
transplanted from thine own element! Young 
prince of the stream—lord of the lighter— 
‘Enaviganda sive reges’—heir apparent to 
the tiller—betrothed to the sweep—wedded 
to the deck—how art thou laid low! Where 
is the blooming cheek, ruddy with the brown- 
ing air? where the bright and swimming eye! 
Alas! where! *‘ Tum trevitur dire mortis 
aperta via est,’ as sweet Tibullus hath it ;” 
and the Domine sobbed anew. “ Had this 
stroke fallen upon me, the aged, the ridiculed, 
the little regarded, the ripe one for the sickle, 
it would have been well,—(yet fain would I 
have instructed thee still more before | quit- 
ted the scene—fain have left thee the mantle 
of Jearning.) Thou knowest, Lord, that I 
walk wearily, as ina desert, that [ am heavily 
burdened, and that my infirmities are many. 
Must [ then mourn over thee, thou promising 
one—must I say with the epigrammatist— 

‘ Hic jacet in tumulo, raptus in pueri‘ibus annis, 

* Jacob Faithful domini cura dolorque sui.* 

True, most true. Hast thou quitted the ele- 
ment thou so joyously controlled, and come 


At last it} upon the terra firma for thy grave! 


‘ Si licet inde sibi tellus placata 'evique, 












Domine’s great nose, magnified into that of 
the Scripture, “ which looketh towards Da- 
mascus.” My temples throbbed with agony 
—I burned all over. I had no exact notions 
of death in bed, except that or my poor moth- 
er, and I[ thought I was to die like her; the 
horrible fear seized me that all this burning 
was but prefatory to ree out into flame 
and consuming to ashes. The dread hung 
about my young heart and turned that to ice, 
while the rest of my body was on fire. This 
was my last recollection, and then all was 


‘ Artificis non levior non potes esse manu.’ 
Earth, lay light upon the lighter-boy— the 
lotus, the water lily, that hath been cast on 
shore to die. Had’st thou lived, Jacob, I 
would have taught thee the Humanities; we 
would have conferred pleasantly together. I 
would have poured out my learning to thee, 
my Absalom, my son !” 

He rose, and stood over me; the tears 
coursed dowd his long nose from both his eyes, 
and from the point of it poured ont like a lit- 
tle rain gutter upon the coverlid. 1 under- 





blank. lor many days I lay unconscious of 


steod not all his words, but I understoad the 
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spirit of them—it was love. | feebly stretch-, those which oppressed me when I had before 
ed forth my arms, and articulated * Domine.”| entered. I was no longer a little savage, 
The old man clasped his hands, looked up-| uneducated and confused in my ideas. On 
wards, and said * © God, | thank thee—he/the contrary, 1 was full of imagination, and 
will live. Hush, hush, my sweet one, thou|confident in myself, and in my own powers, 
must not prate ;” and he retired on tiptoe, and| cultivated in mind, and proud of my success. 
I heard him mutter triumphantly, as he walk-| The finer feelings of my nature had been 
ed away, “ He called me * Domine.’ ” called into play. 1 felt gratitude, lumility, 

From that hour! rapidly recovered, and in|and love, at the same time I was aware of 
three weeks was again at my studies. I was}my own capabilities. In person I had much 
now within six months of being fourteen ycars| improved, as well as much increased ia sta- 
old, and Mr. Drummone, who had occasionally |ture. I walked confident and elastic, joying 
called to asce:tain my progress, came to con-| in the world, hoping, anticipating, and kindly 
fer with the Domine upon my future pros-|disposed towards my fellow creatures. | 
pects. “ All that! can do for him, Mr. Dobbs,”|knew, I felt my improvement, my total 
said my former master, “is to bind him ap-|change of character, and it was with spark- 
prentice to serve his time on the Kiver|ling eyes that I looked up at the window, 
Thames, and that cannot be done until he is} where I saw Mrs. Drumoiond and little Sa- 
fourteen. Will the rules of the school permit|/rah watching my return and re-appearance, 
his remaining ?” after an absence of three years. 

“The regulations do not exactly, but 1} Mrs. Drummcnd had been prepared by her 
will,” replied the Domine; “I have asked| husband to find a great improvement, but still, 
nothing for my long services, and the govern-|she looked for a second or two with wonder, 
ors will not refuse me such a slight favour;|as I entered the room, with my hat in my 
shonld they, I will charge myself with him,|hand, and paid my obeisance. She extend- 
that he may not lose his precious time. What) ed her hand to me, which I took respectfully. 
sayest thou, Jacob, dost thou feel inclined to} “I should not have known you, Jacob.— 
return to thy father Thames !” You have grown quite a man,” said she smil- 

| replied in the affirmative, for the recollec-|ing. Sarah held back, looked at me with 
tions of my former life were those of indepen-|pleased astonishment; but I went up to her, 
dence and actiyity. end she timidly accepted my hand. I had 

“Thou hast decided well, Jacob—the tailor] left her as my superior,—I returned, and she 
at his needle, the shoemaker at his last, the}soon perceived that I had a legitimate right 
serving-boy to an exacting mistress, and all|to the command. It was some time before 
those apprenticed to the various trades, have|she would converse, and much longer before 
no time for improvements, but aficat there|she would become intimate; but when she 
are moments of quiet and of peace—the still|did so, it was no longer the little gir] en- 
night for reflection, the watch for meditation ,}couraging the untutored boy by kindness, or 
and even the adverse wind or tide leaves mo-| laughing at his absurdities, but looking up to 
ments of leisure, which may be employed to|him with respect and affection, and taking 
advantage. Then wilt thou call to mind the|his opinions as a guide for her own. I had 
stores of learning which I have laid up in thy| gained the power of knowledge. 
garner,and wilt add tothem by perseverance} By the regulations of the Waterman’s 
and industry. Thou hast yet six months to|Company it is necessary that every one who 
profit by, and, with the blessing of God, those! wishes to ply on the river on his own account 
six month shall not be thrown away.” should serve as an apprentice from the age 

Mr Drumond having received my consent|of fourteen to twenty-one; at all events, he 
to be bound apprentice, wished me farewell,| must serve an apprenticeship for seven years, 
and departed. During the six months, the|and be fourteen years old before he signs the 
Domine pressed me hard, almost too hard, but|articles. This apprenticeship may be served 
I worked for love, and to please him, I was|in any description of vessel which sails or 
most diligent. At last—the time had flown] works on the river, whether it be barge, 

away, the six months were more than expired | lighter, fishing-smack, or a boat of larger di- 
and Mr. Drummond made his appearance,| mensions; and it is not until that apprentice- 
with a sailor carrying a bundle under his|ship is served, that he can work on his own 
arm. 1 sli off my pepper-and-salt, my/account, cither in a wherry or any other 
yellows, my badge, dressed myself in ajcraft. Mr. Drummond offered to article me 
neat blue jacket and trowsers, and with many|on board of one of his own lighters, free of 
exhortations from the Domine, and kind wish-|all expense, leaving me at liberty to change 
es from the matron, I bade farewell to them,| into any other vessel that I might think pro- 
and to the charity school, and in an hour was| per, I gratefull accepted the proposal, went 
once more under the roof of the kind Mrs.|with him to Waterman’s Hall, signed the 
Drummond. bond, and thus was at the age of fourteen 
But how different were my sensations to| “Bound “prentice to a Waterman.” 
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